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1843. 


REPORT OF THE COL’XCIL 

Til*; Council have lo report that, since llie last Anniversary 
Meeting. 16 new Members have been elected. The rncancies 
in the same period amount lo 11, of which, 6 hy dcaih and 8 by 
resignation. 

Tlie Society now consists of G55 Members, exclusive of GO 
foreign Honorary and Corresjiundlng Members. The Council 
have to dejilore the loss of the Vice-Patri>n of the Society, 
H* R. Highness the Duke of Sussex, who, since tlio commence- 
tnent of the Society, had L>een pleased to hotioiir us with his name 
and patronage, TJie Council have aln* to express their regret 
for the death of one cjf ihelr distlngiilshed foreign Ilonotwry 
Members, the Count Alexander L, J. Laborde, Member of the 
French Institute. 

PitietrJtySf .—The Skwlety will observe, by the acconipaniring 
balance-sheet, that the expenditure of the last year has been 
restricted lo the lowest amount cfirwistently with the intllspensabio 
requirements fif its operaitunx; notwlihslanding wbich it was 
found at the end of the Giianclal year, in December, 1842, ihat 
there were outstanding claims u> the amount of ^JSL 1 H. Gif., of 
which sum the greater part is Birlcily chargeable \f> ISlI* the 
Journal of that year not apjKraring till 18^2. ludcfd the ex- 
peiiillture of 1842 was 76f* Gv. helow the estimate, which was 
itwif exceedingly low as cximpared wiili the eBliinates of former 
years. One jirincipaf reason of this app.-meiit anomaly is to be 
fimnd in the dilaturlness of Mcml>ers in paying their subxcriptlons, 
and m the amount id arrears (lue by Members abr'oad; the w hole 
arrears amounting, on the 1st of January last, bj 500/. Had this 
sum been receivetl, the Council would not have been umler the 
necessity t>f again trenching on the vestctl funds of the Sm iety^ 
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‘ ‘ which thpy hiiTP-ilone by ilie sole* of i>S0^, the amount of ihc 
dcficil. But xvliilc ihc Council hope that o p-cot portion of the 
aiTcars will cVdivtuaUy 1w paid, they haxe ihou^hl lhal the 
rliaraclcr of the SocLcly rcquireil that ihv jost demands upM ihe 
funds of the Sucioty should be settled forihwith; it being moal 
desirable indccih on every account, that the Sodcly's fooneial 
offairs be brought to such a state that the expenses of each year 
be paid, if possible^ by the receipts of ih&t year ; so that at the 
ehisc of each year, the Soriely, even if less rich in funds, may 
have the satisfaction! of being viitboul debt. After the present 
vrar. it is hopctl that aueb w'ill be the case, VVe say after the 
present year, because^ in order to get up our Ice-way as respects 
the publication of the Journal, there will be three numbers in 
the present year, and sul»equcntly but two. 

Arreartt ^—With regard to the arrears wUicb, as above slated, 
were {>n the lat of January 500h, there has been jtfliil in since 0Of. 

J^Ioun/ Gratds .—No motiey grants have been made by the ^ 
Council sinev that of fOOh, incnlioiieil in the report af last year 
as made to Dr, Beke. It has been paid within the !^l ten 
days in pursuance of tlie wish communicatetl to the Secretary by 
*, that enterprising and suceetsful traveller, ^ 

Jloijal Doitatha .—Of the two g<jld merlals, forming the donation 
of Her Most Griicious Majesty, that called tlie Pairiiifs Medal 
has been awarded to Captain Symrjiids. of the Royal linginecrs, 
for his triangulodon over a great portion of Pales Line, and for Ins 
deLermiuntion of the difference lieiwccn the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and that of the Dead Sea \ and that called the Founder's c 
Meclal to Mr. Eyre, for his enterprising and exieiaslve explorations 
in Ansttiilia, under circumatanccs of iieeulbr difTiculty. * 

JountaL —^We have already alltuled to the Journal.—It is wpU s 
known to the Society that we have been obliged, from financial 
considerations, to revert lo the pmetiee of Lj!«uin^ but two parts 
annually* The delay, however, which occurred la the puhllcihtioa 
, of the lOdi \'olume has rendered it expedient to publish three 
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* Ih'iAtri itf {hfi Cditnfi!. 

Pnrl^ ill the presonl y*‘ar—najiiely, llic 'iiiil Pnrt iff V\)lume 12^ 
wvhicli should have ajijir^ari’tl in IS42 t and ihe two Parts of 
Volume 13; ivlieu ih'f dcsiretl regularity will he re-cstnbluhi'fh 
It IB hardly necessary to bring again herorc tlie iwtitT; of the 
Sucieiyv that each ^leinhcr receives back, in il e shape of the 
Joumab fully one-half of bis annual contributiouHi 

Vour Secretary- has far some time been engaged in the very 
Inlmrioua occupatioti of preparing a ileiailcil index of ibe (-on- 
lenls of the first Icn. volumes of Uie Juurnair which he has nearly 
terminaled. The want of such nn index has long been felt; but 
as OUT funds da nut ad in it of our ineurniig the expense of prints 
ing this index, which w ill form a t-uhime of itself, and delivering 
it gratuitansly to the ^femhers, it is proposeil that aucb Memirers 
na ate desirous of living it at coil price give in their unmes* 
ivliPUj, if the number be sufHciciit ta cover the cNpcnse^ It will be 
rorthw'iih sent to ihe press; ami with this vjrwa PmsjiecLus will 
1m; prepared,, under the su^ierintendence of the Council, for the 
infuriuci.iti>n of the Society^ 

t Lihrartf .—The arcessiuns to the librnry since the last year 
consist of 417 valumea, and 20G maps and cbarls; of these 
laat^ thirty have been presented U* u 4 by the Hydivigraphic dcjvirt* 
incnt of the Admiralty. • 

Our library niul collection of maps arc mw of very con¬ 
siderable extent and value; but the Council regrets exceedingly 
ihaL many of these valuable documents arc likely to be injured 
for want of the means of keeping them in that stale which shall 
ensure their prcscr\-ation. Many of the books require to be 
bound, the more particularly as, being lent out Ui' numbera, 
they soon become deterioratedT if left in boards. Many af «ur 
maps and charts require mounting, others require portfolios; but, 
in the present Bialc of the Stxaeiy*s hnances, the Council, being 
of course very- utiw-illing to treneh upon the furnis of the Society 
beyond w hat is imperative, cannot at present warrant a suflicicnt 
outlay for that purpose. 
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; PRESENTATION 


OF THK 

GOLD MEDALS, 

AWARDED RESPECTIVELY TO LIEUT. J. F. A. SVMONDS, R.E., AND 
TO MR. EDWARD JOHN EYRE. 


Sir \Vm. Syuonds being present to receive the Me<lal for his 
son Lieut. Symonos, now abroad, the President nddrcsslng 
him said:— 

** Sir Wm. Stmosds, —It is impossible tliat I can hud expressions 
for the pleasure I feel in addressing from this chair an old friend on a 
subject so near and dear to his heart. You have kindly presented your¬ 
self on this occasion to receive, in the name of your absent and accom¬ 
plished S4»n, Ueut. J. F. A. Symonds, of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
one of the gold medals which the bounty of tW Queen enables the 
Council of the R"yol Geographical Society annually to award to those 
who have distinguishetl themselves in advancing the cause of geo¬ 
graphical science. Your son, Lieut. Symonds, has so distinguished him¬ 
self; and his name is for ever enrolled amongst those a ho have thus 
made tirro aud solid advances towards a true determination of geo¬ 
graphical data on one of the most interesting portions of our globe. • 
** Finding himself in the course of service on the coast of Syria in 
1840, after the active hoatilitiea of that year were brought to a close, 
Lieut. Symonds, who had been early taught to spurn inglorious ease, 
ai>d being now in a country full of the most stirring reminiscences, 
where he had already assist^ in the surveys of Jaffa, Sidon, Acre, and 
Jerusalem, was fortunate enough to be selected by his commanding 
officer to undertake the survey of a portion of Syria: and the result of 
his InliourB in the year 1841, notwithstanding the interruption occa¬ 
sioned by fever, was tlie triangulstion of the country between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem; and thence to.the head of the Dead Sea on the S.; and from 
Cape Olatico to Saffet and the Lake Tiberias on the N.; these two msin 
lines lieing connected by intermediate triangles. In the rrorthem port 
of the country the topographical features, with the towns and villages, 
Imve been laid down in detail, and with minute exactness. Wiriest the 
operations tyere going on, Lieut. Symonds, being supplied with an 8*inch 
theodolite, was enabled to ascertain the difference of level lictween the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, and also between the Lake of Tiberias 
and the Mediterranean: the Dead Sea beiug 1312.2 feet, and thb Lake 
of Tiberias 328.98 feet below the sea on the nearest point respectively. 
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^11 The TnT.smr.ST'^s Afliirf/!s on prrsentiinff 

•• * 

Th^ Bolution of thii pToblcia^ whicli hitts bs'cn a tubje^^t of djicus&ion 
&.Tii«?ng$t ge^igrAphej^ tnd trBveUera for tlic lust ten yeunt arid mare^ 
and to theint]»>riati{;c of nfhitb^ as a remarliiible terrcs trial pbcnoinenoiit 
Alexander von Humbolilt xnitkca n very particnjar nllmioD al the close 
of tlie third vobime of hie k^t work on Central Asint forma an important 
era in the histury of geographleal knowledge; and it is to your *on> n 
moot hoooumlde cotnntencemeiit iii that useful career u£ applying ma^ 
themniicai science to practical puriHiKen^ in which you, in a Bister ser¬ 
vice, have BO nohly pointed nut to him the w'ay. 

** ] heg leave to place in your lianda the Patron^s gold medal, awarded 
to your fiflii by the Council of ihc Roval Geographical SoeLciy for die 
promotion of gcugrmplilcal knowledge.'^ 

IV) whiclt Sir Wm, Syinoiids replied ;— 

‘'Mr. PrCHidcnt,—In tlie natut of my son Lieut. Srmontk, I beg to 
express the cordial acknowledgments for thc' kind feeling that 
dictated the flnttering address which you have juat pronounced on the 
subject of my soit^a laboun in Syria. I tejoice that his indefatigable 
exertiona have merited the high honour which the Geographical Snicicty 
have l>ecii pleased ta confer on him; for his xeal in tlve pursuits of hcl- 
cnce only yields to love of hla profession. 

‘V\]low me ako lo mention that, while he wos proceeding with his 
iriangulations iu the Holy Ijind, he expri-^jicd a strong desire to be 
cmploy»l in ascertaining the level of the Caspian Sea, which has long 
been a question very irnportant to sciencev nnd ia still nn object of rmucU 
interest to all geographcra, former attempla having faik'd owing lo the 
want of n prolwr instrument- If my ton phmild he furtimalc enouglt , 
tu be Belected for that servlet, and haVft the larnc matrnmrnt which woa 
entrusted to hliii in Syf^a^ I have no doubt that he will ajjlve the 
- question, and deaerve the further commendation of the Royal Gcogra- 
phical Society.^* 

Mr. Ejtc being m AuslRilia, ibc Mctlal was rcK.'eived for biin 
by the SocroLary. Tbe President said :— 

“In presenting lo the repreaentative of Mr. Edward John Eym tlie 
Founder's Medal, awnnlcd to him by the Council of the Roval Ceogin- 
phical Siwieiy, tbeCotmetl are happy to mark it aa the hrst instance, in • 
which auch token uf their upprobntion has been heatowed for diKoveries 
ill a part of the world fimt made English by our great circumnavIgiLtor 
Cspcoln Couk, Anil which throughout iti immense extent has alrcndv 
Iwen the scene of many a dsRng Bdvcniure and hardy enierpriEe, not 
Burpasved by any of those w hich have been exhibited by our country nicn 
in every other portion of the globe- 

“ III IftST^S 51t. EyTe distingukhed himself by mi attempt to peue- 
trote inlo South Australia from New Staiih Wales, by the Murumhidgee, ' 
Australia Felix, nnd tbeWimniem; following down the latter river 
until it should fall into the Mnrmy, L*ke AlciandHii, or the sea. In 
thkjoprney he discovered the freah-water kkt Hind marsh, hut could 
only mich S<juih Australia by tctracing his steps through Auaimlia 
t Felix, and by the Murray, 



the Ftitiitders ta Mr* KrjiV. 


]tiii 

“ Tn 1839j Mr. Eyre starM frpm Pijrt [jinc^ln iti South Aui^tmTm. 
lo clct^nninc thr ].trActicEbtUty of hii uverlnridi route to ^Vealcm AustruitE; 
but hp WEB lirhrn back by waiit of ^utcr nrul the difliruhiGs of the 
country; aud on hia route directly ucrD« from Strenky Bny to Spencer's 
Gulfj be diecuvered i'rnin'nnlaiui mnee trending f/ftm N.W. to S.E.» 
towards the dlBcrciit pfunts from ^liildie Back Mauntsin tu Klhow Hill* 

*' IWewlijig to the N. of SpencerGulf, be ducuvered iliat eitniyr- 
dinary gct^rtphical feature, Lake Torrens: tliis put on end to his prci- 
gress in & northerly direction ; on which he relumed u> Spencer’s Gulf 
end struck ucross the country to the Murray* 

'■ A^hiij, in June* IS40* ever ready lu the call of the cotonlsts, 
who wished to know what were their locemoiive powers, what bound 
were set to them, and whether the traversing of tliis great continent 
from S. to N. was m truth feasible ur not, Mr. Eyre rciumeil to the 
head; of Spencer’s Gulf, where, at the foot of Mount Arden, be had 
formed adejidt; thente having advanced fur 400 milw alung the cob tern 
bank of the Lake Torrens, he waa again obliged to desist; and in 
I he view of making a second atniggle (as he could do nolbing ta the 
north ward) to penctmic towards Western Austin] ia, he «eiit some of his 
drays by his old track to Streaky Bay, and hithHolf repaired to Pori 
Li 11 coin to cmnpletc his prepara tiuns' fur a accoud attempt to reacli 
King George's Sound- The hardships and sufferings 0:1 per[eneed by- 
Mr* Eyre ill carrying out this project were bevund descripEcun; the 
Vfltole distEiircC being above *000 miles, full one half uf it eutirdv 
desEitulc of water, and conicqucnlly qf herbage or fruit, tbe only 
ecaiUT aupply uf the former in this dreary w-nslc being ublaincd by 
^digging m the drifts of pure while sand 'found along the coast at 
placea where the great foif^i^il hank receded m lit tie from the imme- 
diBie margin uf the sea, Air. Eyre deacnlies the table-land uf the 
interior in be of tlie most desolate and barren character imaginsble, 
aluiuat cniirely without gras*, destitute of timber, mid in tnanv part* 
densely covered by an impenetrable scruh. On t«o di^erent oceuriuns 
the party w ere enlirely w ilbotit water for seven days, nnd almuKt the 
same Umc without food. In the latter half of the jwumev Mr. Evtc was 
only accompanied by une ^lersou, a native of King George's Sound ; three 
native youths having dcaefttd from him in despair, after they had 
murder^ ihe overaeerj who was attempting to detain them. 

" Mr. Eyre men lions, in terms of merited thanks, the kind conduct of 
Captain Russiior, cummnitder uf ihe Mbaisippi, a French whaler, who. 
nem the wcBtern extremity of the great Anstralia Bight, gave him hoa- 
pitnlity on hoard his ship, recruited his horses, and piovided him with 
anppliea for proMCiitiDg his journey to King Gooige's Sound. The eipc' 
ditionfirum Fowler’s Bay on the frontier^ of Sonib AustraJia and ATeatCrn 
Auctraha, occupied the w^holc lime fnun the 25th uf February, 1641. to 
the Tlh of July ; and though, as Mr. Eyre confetricw, his lahoots had riut 
hecn proilticilve of any discovery likely to prove lieneficial to the colony, 
we, as geographers, arc not the less inclined to give him our tribute of 
applause for the nbctaeles he ovcrcoine, and for liaving seat liomc n 
large addition to our knowledge of the geographical features oi' this 
BuomalouB portion uf the globe/’ 
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The Mwlftl was ilicn liaiu!<Ml lo the SetTetftr3j wlttn replied!—- 

** Mr- Pftatdeur,—[ receive with unfdgtied picture the ceniniliBioii of 
rorwortliD^ to Mr» Eyre this volualije tcutimony to hifl merit# iw a mom 
xealous and enterprising explorer in a country m Httllc known a» 
Auttnlio. At the inme lime, Sir, I cntnwt hutf'regret dmt there ehould 
be no perwmal friend of hfr. Eyre here to represent him on this ocen* 
don: some one who, from inlltnace ocquaintiincc with him, could give 
ntlemnce to the feeling# with which 1 am sure he will he animated 
uhen apprised of the award of this Society* Tliifl tnuch. Sir, 1 sm inre, 

1 may safely take upon mysdf to loy, that Mr. Ettc will not only look 
upon this hledal a# a high reward for his pnit exertions In the cause of 
di6cc4cry, but as a stimulus to still further efforts. I may perhaps be 
permitted to add, iu the words of one who knows Mr. Eyre well, and 
has had abunduit opportuniiics of knowing of what he is capable,' that ^ 
there are few men upon whom en>ccifttion may more strongly rest for « 
future exertion in the extension of geographical knowledge.* ** 
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- Report to Coufrcoi on a Chain of Military) 

Poili from CouncQ Blufli to the Pacific Ocean. Sro. > Dr. Do PoxciAV. 
Pamph. 1M3. J 


luorrd 


Sopm.—A Panoramic View of Buenoi Ayrei. Co- 


^ a • 

> Major KarrcuiiAB. 


Lettm on Sooth America: oompriiinir Tra-'i 


Uatratimr or 
Kbacow. 


▼ell on the Banki of the Parana and the Rio de la Plata. I Meicn. J. P. A W. P. 
By J. P. and W.P. RobeitioQ, Eaqri. 3 roll. Sro.f RonaaTioa. 

IMS.J 

— The Dwcorrry of America in the Tenth Century.) 

By C. Rafh. TraiwLited into Poliih by J. K. Tao-> 

JAxni. 8ro. Cracow, 1 S39. Punph. . . .{ 

- Sopplement to the Antiqnitatei Ameriranm: con-) „ _ 

tahiioic an Accoont of on Ancirut Structure in Newport,! Or 

Rhode liland, the Viulaitd of the ScandinariaitA Com*| Axti-« 

mutticated by Tbomai Webb. Sto. Copetthagcn, IMlJ OOABitt. 

— diicorcrrd in the Tenth Ceutunr by the Northmen.) 

By C. C. Raik. In Danuh. 8ro. CopenliaBen. > 

IMI. I’ampb..j 


CAt irOBNiA. —Stiiria della California, opera poithoma del D. I 
Franciico S. CUeigera. 3rali.Svo. Venice, 17S9 . } 

Cinu.—SoBgio lulla Storia Civile del Chili. Del Sir. O. J. 
Molina. Sro. Bologna, 17S7 ... 

Cuba. —Compctalio de la Gcografla de la Iila de Cuba. 




Idem. 

W. C. Tbbtkltan, 
Eiq. 

Idem. 


F. Pocy. 3rd edit- 8to. Harana, 1813 


Par) Thomas Falcoxbb, 




Tbbas. —An Account of the Journey of the Expedition frora\ 
Texas to Santa F4, through Mexico, with Particulanl 
of it! Capture. By Thomai Falconer. 8to. Newf 
Orleans, 1843 . J 


Ehq. 


Idem. 
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Uxrr£D STATKtr—The Western Pitot; containiti^^ Cli4Tt« «ri . 

tiis 0|»(« Blftl: A£i<l af iLbe Bdiniwiptii^ fmn Uk MoutJa [ T|[CiM4s FALcuKESj, 


ny S, CuDi-'J 

1 m. 31a|t] 

r. 8vaL > 

Si. rx)ui«T 1^7 « ■ ■ ■ » ■ '^1 

CiunflTeei Rc|Mrti luid C>jrn^|ion4rri«' un tWI 


of the MluouH to ilw Gulf of McKieoii 
min^. Sra. Ciucinnkti, 1^10 

__Gaxettrvr of the Slite of !Muioun, vitii m. 31a|t 

of the State. Compitnl by Alpliomo Weluiare. 


Buuudikry Questton 
Trxai . 


bctwmi the Uwted State* anti, 


IfetiiJVTr ef the Geohi^ieal Sotvey of ibe Stole uf 


f)elawore> By Jame* booth. SvOc thiFor, 8., I&ll} 
- The tilth oml Sixth Aiiniul Re|*ni: oh ibe Grv^l 

logical SniTcy of PenM*ylttml*.. By H- !>► > 

Atol (larrHbtirib, ISll oiid 1S43^ Fiunjili- . t] 


Esq. 


Idem. 


fdom. 


Dr. Do PoNcian. 


Idem. 


AfSTItALlA. 

AmtfeaLiA. — Jottmal of Two BxjieditioRo ht NoTth'Weslem AuS'l 
Iralio. Ily Captoin Geor^ tirej, Tt role. Sva, 1342 . f 


Hit Excellency 
Gorrmor GlEr. 


Tttx Eurroo. 

RotraLScciiTT or 
tforruTox AjfTi- 

QCAXIXO, 


Idem. 


MISCELLANEOL'S. 

A BWAKDLoKaxjr der Eooiiglichcn Ahidmile dir WlctmKhaBcnl ROYAL AaapniT or 
lu BpriiiL, ISilh 4l[]. Bprlin, 1A|2 . . .J Soixtccx, Bebuk. 

AxTn?4iVie Me^fitique rt M^ttontdogique du Corps dn lo-j 

pfnieni* d« Hlw de Rnteie. ftr A. T. Kupfi*j-+>Gen*™J TtHintiWE. 

Anal 1S4Q ....... .J 

Xhitalex (?fouveUeo) de Voyofei^ to May. 1S13. Bvil lhwi%] 

iS43r.^. r 

Alrirau of the Royal Society of Northern AotiquarLei, 1 L*| 

Rtd. Copnilugen, . In Daniifa . ■ . | 

A CoJtrtxnitKii Grunmu of the Old. Northeni or [crlandiev 
Eauignaj^e. Conpied uul Tnntlaled fruiu the Giani' I 
max of ILuh, by Geow P. Manh. 6vo. Burl ici^on^ f 
IS3S . . . . . . . . J 

AnNALI (piuoTiJ delli Scimxl Natiuali. Decernber. l&JO, tot .QjHmt A ItAKnEZT 

1343 i I- . . . . r f 

Atiwl'ai. SuppIcmFDt Id W illicb'i Titbe^lbmmitlatiDn Tahim^l q WxilUcu Esq 

AiTioifowiqAL Obeetv«ti<ma made wtib ltau]sden"i ^tuilhl MArrxu-GErrau.L 
Sector. 4to. 1343 . . . . . .J or ni a Oim^Aiccll. 

---- made al the RadcUtTe Oh^Tra-j ™ ttjnx-L.rra ' 

lory. Oxford, mlS40. By iL J-Johnson. Vn], I.^ 

8»o. 11143 ..i TxvttIB. 

Asrirau CiTili, in eentrnnatioD. dto. 1313 . * . fJeneixl VltCOjSTr. 

.AoxtqrrLrtiaaL Society (Royal), Journal of the. Vith ll!..!E dtal AittlctxL'rvxai, 
Part 1, and Vol. IV., Fart 1. Bvo. 1813 , . f3cK:tETv Or Eico .1 aap. 

AxcaEOLOolA. Publishrtl by the Society of Anliquarira. VoL.] THxSociKTr or 

XXI.V. 4to. 1343 . . . . .> AiiTiaiL'AHm. 

ATUXHjn:|i Jonmal, Id May^ 1343 . . . . Till Editca. 

Alta, Tnnaxctioni of the %>CKty of. Vol. LIII., Fhrt 3. 6ro. Socterr OP Am. 
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LibfOMy ofthe^ Royal Geographical Society. 

Tttl*$ of Book*. Domrt. 

Bloixtin Scientiflque, publtA p«r I’AcadimM Imperial dei 


IlirKklAL AcAtVKHT 


pubM par lAcaaamM imperuu deil ^ 

Scicnoea de Si- P«tetabaurg. No. IM to Ml, ineluMTe 


(waiitius No. 197) 

Bniarr ubardia ntr B«kanntniachan|f G(«ifnctcfi ^crhaixl-l 

• lunnu drr Kontf. Akad«mW> dar WuMnachaAra to I Royal Academy or 
Berlia. July to December, ISll, and January to June, | Sctsacaa, Beeliti. 

1&43. Sro. Berlin ^.} 

Bsbtie Tabulaium GrogTaphicarom libri Qulnque. 4to.'i W. C. Teeteltam, 

Amalerdain, 1006 .) Eaq- 

Bvlletie der Kooif Akademie der Wimcnachaftcn DaycTE.1 Royal Academy or 
No. 1 to 22 .) Science, Uayabia. 


—' de la Soci4t4 de G^oEraphie de I^vU. 
111. (March, 1942.) Sro. . 


No. 99 to 


!} 

^Firat and Second) of the Proccedinga of the National j 
iMtitution for tbe Promotion of Science at Waahiugton. > 


GaocEAniiCAL 
Society or Paeie. 

Dr. DuPonceao. 

Sro. Pkrapb. Waabington, 1941 

Bellonii Ploriniaram, Singnlariam, et MemotabiUum rrrum) W. C. Tbeyelvan, 
in Grveia, Aaia, Egypto, &c. Sro, Antwerpen, 1599) Eiq. 

Bibuotiieca Sacim; or, Tracta and RMaya on Tbpica connrctc<l j 

with Biblical Literature and Theology. Kdiied by Dr.> Dr. E. Robinson. 
K. Robinaon. No. 1. Sro. New koek, 1942 . .f 


CoMrraa Reitdiu Hebdomadairet dee Scanoea de rAcadcmicI 
dee Sciencca- Jain 4 Dec., 19|X 4to. . . .) 

Cataloqoe of Sicilian Plants; with some Remarks on the) 
Geography, Geology, and Vegetation of Sicily. 

John Hogg. Sro. 1943 . . . . 


the I 

“'I 


Academy or 
Sciences, Paeis. 

John Hooo, Pxq. 


CosMOOEAraiA, sire Dcecriptio UniYcni Orbis. Petri Apjaani) W. C. Teeyelyan/ 
aCO. Fttsy. 4to. Antwerp, 1394 . . .) Esq. 


(The abore Work contairM tbe dcacriptioo of America by 
Gomara.) 


ConnaisaaiKe dee Temps on dee kfourementil Bl’eeac dei Lonoi 


Celaatea, pour 1823, 44, 43. Syo. 
- Aunuaire pour I'An 1942 


Paria,l942. .) 


TVDBE. 


- -- Dos Libras de CusmogTaphia. 

Girara. Sro. Milano, 1336 . 


. .t 

DiasEETATioNES de AdmirarMlu Mundt Cataractia, Auetore) 

M. Johanne Herbimiio. 4tD. Amstenlam, 1OT9 .) 

De LiiroA dascriptio Orbis at ononium ejua rcrum publica*! 
rum. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1663 . . . .) 

DsarATCHEB of the Marquu of Wellesley. 3 yoIs. Seal 
1926 .f 

Eoinbobou (Royal Society o4) Tranaactlona. VoL XV, Fiart 
II. 4to. 1913 . 

— Proceedings. 1941-42. No. 

XIX...X.X. 9yo. 

Exeecicu Pratiques d’Analyae de Syntaxeat de Lexioogm*! 
phieCbinoae. Par Suuia. Julian. 9ro. INvia. 1912i 

Blements da IMistoire du Gemw Humain. Par N. Dally.) 
Bruxcllea. 4to. Parts Land II.j 

Elementalb CuaiDogrB]Jucum. Sro. Paris, 1331 


Pof HieroaytDo\ W. C. Tbeyelyan, 


Major Jeeyis. 


Royal Society or 
Edinbobom. 


M. S. JOLIEN. 

M. Dully. 

W. C. TklEYELYAN, 
Esq. 














Library of the Royal Gtoyraphical ^ety 

TiUmt/Btokt. * 

FBAKKroiT Chtookl*. coatainiof a R<*port ‘*** . M. Meidescom. 

O«ofnphical Society •••••* 

Fooo. nxA ito inllufoce oa aud Diacaee. By Dr. M.i 

Truman. 8 to. IMl* « • • • * 

GtooEAror.—Prtociplea of Marbematj^ 0«><tapiiy. ByJ 
W. Hufbea. *ro. London, 1M3 . 

___ BalW'i Allitcnwinc iWbeachreibnnf. SdKailioo.» 

fhro. Perth, l%42 ..•••* 

——Pricie de G4ogrB^k KKmcntaire. Par Plaall 

Cha;«- 8 to. Genera, .. . 

__ Zeitachrift fur rerleicheode Efdkunde. \ on Dr.\ 

J. O. LOdiU. VoL 1., 8ro. Markborj, 1842 
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Dr. TitUAX. 
W. UiaHEi^ &q- 
M. A. Baui. 
M. Pacl Cuaix. 
Dr. Ludoe. 


8ro. 


D««li mtimi procrMii delU Geografia. 1841.J 


Ancient and Modern ^ni Greek). —, —-. 

4 role., Sro. Venice, 1807 • • • • • 1 

GBOOEAriA UnirereaVe, dal P. BufBrr. 8ro. \eiuce, 1751 . 


By A. Oam.( W. C. TBETBtYAH, 
Em}* 

Idem. 


GEOoEAniT.—Proccedioge of the Bonabay Geographical So-1 Miijor Jebvie. 
cirty. 1837^. Sro..* 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.l 

Vol. ..* 

Proceedings May, Anguet, September, and No-1 


Por A. J. 


Pinto d’Al- 




Vol. VI. 




rtmber, 1840 

Gboloov.—P riocipioe de Geologia. 

incida. 4lo. Coimbra. • - - 

GscMxwtcAL Society, Transactiooa of the, of Lmdoo. 

• Part II. 4to. .»•••• 

- _of London, Proceedings. No, 84, 

86. Sro. ..••••• 

ISTOEIA Cirile e Naturals delle Pinete Kareuuati, Opera Poe- 
tama del Conte Francesco Ginanni. 4to. Koma. 

1774 . 

ISOCE lamoee, porti, forteue, e terre maritiiM eottop^ 1 

Veoetia ad altri prtndpi ChristiaBi et al ^g. Tnrco.> 
Noramenie poete in luce. 4to. Venice, 1371 . •) 

IrrraODCCTio in Orbis Hodiemi GeogrB|>hicum. Opera Joaoniil 
Tomka Seanky. Sro. Posohu . . • •) 

Itikebaeicii—B enj. Tudelenris ei Hehcaioo lAtinum factum,! 

RA. Montano. 8ro. 1575 . • • •» 

JovENAL des Obserrations Physiques, Math4matiqu« et Bota- 
niques, Csites tor lee efttes Orientaloi de 1 AratoqM 
M^ionole et auE lodes Occidentales. Par R. H. 
Louis Fenilt4e. 4lo. Paris, 1725 
L OElourv di moltr citti del Momlo. Per Giulio Cmare de 
Solis. 4to. Venice, 1392 

^’Keoisuo di Fernando Cortese conflnnato omitro le ‘*"*™*l 
Munich# dal Abbale Diosdado. 8ro. Rome, 1806 •) 

LTsolb pin Ikmose del Monde descrit^ da Thomaso P*J[*“***'l 
c mtagliate da Giro. Porro. Folio. Padua, 1620 . J 

L'Aete del Naregar, comporta wr Dottor M. Pietro da hle-l 
dicn. 4to. Venice, 1755 .. 


GSOOEAmiCAL 
SociBTT, Boheat. 

M. Piirro d*Al- 

MEIDA. 


‘*|gbolooical Societt. 
Idem. 


W, C Teeteltaw, 
K-q. 

Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem. 




W. C. Teeteltae, 
Ksq. 

Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem.. 


Idem. 
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Lihnxiy of the Royal Geoyraphical Society. 
Httn BotJi*. 




E*q. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

M. A. Noeilb. 
Idem. 


U SoaM ^ PhjitqiM rt d'Hutuire Natnrellel Naitial Histort 
Ne. \ol.lX., Part II. 4to. 1IUM3 . i .Socictt of Gkxkta. 
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Liuo di Benedetto Bordone nel qual n mcwoA de tutte llmlel ^ 

del Hondo, *0011 li lor oomi Antichi et MoiimiL et> " • ^ T**^**-^*’'» 
Folio. 132S..J 

LtBxa quadripvtiti Ptolmnei. 4to. Vroctiii, 1184 
• Butuid along with— 

Tak'L« AitronofnicaAlfontii Regis Caitclle. 4to. 1483 

MAmii Historiorura lodicaium Libri 16, Folio. Florcntija ) 

1388 i 

Hodo di detrnuinarv le diffrrmae di loi^tudini Geogrartebe, I 
per ria delle Sirlle cadenti. 4to. PUnphlet. 1840 ,i 

MnoaiA di Antonio Nohili, Mile Stelle Cadenti. 4io. . 

HiiioiaM de 

de G«u4fe: 

Hrmoirs on the rariotu modes according to vbicb the Natioral 
a the Sootbern parts of India diride time. By LieuU* > 

Cm. John Warren. 4to. Madras, 1833 . . .| 

—— of the Astronomical Society. VoL XII. 4to.l 
1843 ....... .J 

Mason • Hygrometer, a Table for obtaining tbe Dew Point and I u , 

Moisture by inspection. By W. Bone. 8 to. 1843 . / " ♦ "* Eeq. 

Nactical Magaxine tu May, 1843 . 

Nintu Annual Report of tbe Polytechnic Society of CoenwalLl Rotai. Potrracwrio 
8ro. Falmouth, 1841./ Societt. 

Notice sur 1 a race dm Oromadaim existant tl»ns le domainel 

de .San Roaaare eu Tuscane. Par J. Graberv da> ObIbeeo oa 

Hemsef. 8ro. Pamphlet. Paris, 1841 . . .) HeusO. 

-^ de Major RennelLl 

IJr M. le B^ Walckenaer. 4to. Pariiu P8n.pblrt,|Bar«i W aiceekaeb, 

OBSERi^TiOEt Authentiqnes mr la Peste da Lerant, Ac. Pkrl 

Count Griberg da Hemsii. 8ro. Florence. 1841 I Coc>" GbIbeeo ua 
P ampidet. .7 Hxiuo, 

^ Obserrationa and) „ 

Stnetures of Dr. Hare. By W. C. RedAeld. 8ro i • C. RxnriELD, 
New York, 1843 7 Ksq. 

On the RocbooMecrometer Telescope. ByW.H.Jonrx 8ro. W. H. Jones, Esq. 

****” o!L°^ J*!'?*?’®** **?“*’“? A»<»w»omr. By H. Raper.) 

; to the I 


Mi^or JEETta. 
Astbonomical 

SociETr, 


Second Edition.—And Supplement 
8to. London, 1843 


First Editioo.| Lieut. Rafeb, R.N. 


PsiUMoraiA Magnetica in qua Magnetia Natura penitus ex-1 ... « 
Anetode Nicolao Cabeo. . Folio. Fcmna.) " • C. 


FrrTBria,| 

PoUTiCAL, Commercial, and Financial Condition of tbe Anglo-1 
Eastern Empire in 1833. 8ro. London, 1833 . ./ 

Peroixione della Cometa delT Anno 1736. Opera di M. A. 
Ghisilicri Vtscoro d'Asoto. 4to. Bologna, 1733. 
Bound up with 

Dia^ fm Aristarco e Filirto sulla sfera armillare delli 
D. Pasquale Ciceri. 4lo. Naples, 1763 . 

PuiLOsoniiCAL Transactiom of the Royal Society, 1840_43.) 
3 rols. 4to. And ProccrMlings tnm May to Nor., 18431 


Esq. 
Major Jaarta. 


W. C. Tbrvslvan, 
Esq. 


Royal Society. 
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Ti//rf n/ Bmtkt, Don^n. 

PuaTiti cl« Prindpiu A«tToo u mi» <4 Cono^pbia ct de Uial VI. C. TiiriiTiN, 
Glohi. Svo. Antvrrp, IU3 . • . •/ Kaq. 

QVAITE 1 U.T Kerie* to A|»il, to continiution. Sro. 1M3 Joun Ml’uut, Eaq. 

Rklazio!(i Commmiftle <lr2' Efitto d*U* IwU <li Candia el Count GBlino da 
dell Siria. Sto. Fimiee« 1^1* Pamphlet . .j Hknio. * 

“r} 

RhroirsK i TKaanirn CritlqiM de M. Stanitlaua Jutim. PkrK. ^ ___ 

G. M. Pauthier. dro. Pkria, 1S42 . . . «• ». PAt-rataa. 

Raoionamkmto filoenlico Iitorioo lopra la figura della tena.1 W. C. TaavaLYAW, 
Di A. Malani. 9ro. Ptaa, I7<m . . . .1 Eaq. 

RcrvTATloK of Lieut. Welletrd’f Attack upon Lord Valentia'fl „ 

Work upon the Red 8 m. By Lieut. Robuiooo, R.N. \ 

4to. 1H43. J 

SoLtxi PolyhUtor Renim totu orbc ^Irmorabiliun) Tbewunut 

locuplftieaimua haic oh arvumeuti liouIitudiDeni Pont* I W. C. TaarcLrAK, 
ponii Mela, dc aitn orbia, librua tree. Folio. Baailea, | Keq. 

1538. J 

Skovel to Ajipeal* nude tn Ibe Goveminent and Pr^te of Great | 

Brilaiu agahwt the Niger Expeditioo, before ita departure I RoasET JAtltBaoa^ 
from England; vitb a Lrttrr aldraiaod to Lord .Stanley. | Km. 

By Robert Jamieauu. 8ro. 1843 . . . 

Sitirut Rxpuai d*un lait Honorable odieuaentent dftuturij 

dana un Libellc rfccnt de 51. I^autbier. Pu S. Julicn. > M. Sl Jcliex. 

8ro. 1813.j 

Statibticai. Society, Journal of the, in continuation. Sro. I The SrATtrriCAL 

, 1842.J SOCIETT. 

TaaLaArx et Relrrfa de Population, dc Culturea de Coauaerca,! , . ■ , » 

Ac.,pourlW9 ..Admiral Roiwijr. 

Tauataa de Uro Spbara. 4to. Culonta, 1559 . 

TAauta dec Poaitiooa Gfograpbiquea do Globe. Par M. Dauaay. | 

Eatrait de la Connabaance dee Tempa. 1844. Svo. r 51. DAcaar. 

Paria. f 

TaavLa Aatrenomice Alfouai Regia. 4to. Venice, 1191 • C. TiwaLtAa, 

TnaatiAL Comforta. or Popular Hinta for Preaenration againat | 

* Colda atxl Co n au mp tioo. By Sir Geurge Lrfrvre. Sro. > Sir Gao. Larsvaa. 

1842 .j 

THaaMocaAniY, or ibe Art of Copying Rngraringa, Ac., fmnl 

on 5Ietal Plaiea. By K. Hunt. Sro. Pamphlet. > R. Ht'wr, Eaq. 

The Natural Hiatore of 5Ian. By Dr. J. C. Peicuaeo. 8yo.I Pbicmaed, 
I.andoo, 1842 , . . . .) 

Tua Report of tbe Britiah Aatociation for the Adrancemmt of ITnc Beituu Aaaoci* 

• Sciruor, for 1842 .1 ATIox. 

Taoie dea klati^rea do BuIIrtiii de laSociiti de G4agrapbiel .. 

de Paria. Arrangle par M. H. Mridenger. MS. 8ro.} »'“«>»*«**• 

UaaaE dea Magnetiacbe OlorrYatorium der Ron. Stennraatej 

ber Muochrn, Ac. Ac. Von Dr. launoot. 4to. Pan>>> Dr. Lamokt. 
phlct. Munich, 1811.j 
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M* PjlETftlK^ 


xuv LihrATjff of the Royal Goograpkical Society. 

^ I 

Tiittt Awl*. Ihfwrtr 

VifCDECl^t Sinks; dioni^fc A‘pou« II ^UubUiu Julkn^ nniel 
d'lm dn n Nini¥?llG T^wtnctiGb i|t I^n-Titn. 

Pfci Q. P*atbirf, 8*ft. Furii^ IS 12 
d# la Ldukuiri' en I72l>. 9[n Larol. 4Ea, « Puii,l W. Cr Tix'fkLTJiK, 

. nas.* f *f E«i. 

' &!l en nSS, poor fpmuvcf la Mnnlira irirliH* in*] 

TGnriia pat JJ, I# Ror. Pat M, CaifttiJ, fill. 4ltt,^ IdfUL, 

Pkrii, 1770 

VoXLBAX blitter xi4.r Qele^irttitg- nr; sitiutiannidiEwxi tiiT<l al| 

mrltfreituD^ mm Au&rfatafn vftn H. A.Schlppoa^ 4lou 

Frtjbufg, 1S2& , . . . , » 

ViLLlai'i Incaine<Tiii¥ Tjilita. firck 1SJ2 . « 

ZooUKtTCAL Svckty, TrauactiiHii. 

^ Ldiid«<i^ ISil 
- - ■—FhJcecdinKi. 


;i 

k|aG. 


Rotcilll^ Eaq. 


VdL in.. Port 1. 


Svfl. FoflSll 


. C. M. WiLtiCfl, E*q- 

I ZoCKUiaiCAl. SOClXTT 

or lfl!tih>j4. 


MAI»S, CHARTS, &c. 

EUnOPK. 

Muptf Charity Sft. 

EcBorL^—Elbnolnfflcal Mnp of Ekiro|ie ia a ibnoti , 

Mop of Eumpo ■■■*■. 

Vnp of, for Oenoml AnGrablj*! UGboali ► 
lUrAxu.-^Sclatiarui frona (be RojbI tJoTiuian CWinuHoa oh 

ibo CodutK in Muatcfa, m 3ftl olsHii, with maaj folio! U.H. tub KijtQ or 
TolvinM, codixiDliiff ibe detub of tLot grent NotiamJ? 
undvrtxlcing , , , , , ,| 

Beu mil.—Curb wlministTiiliTe et iodiutTHrliG, cuinpminnt Ini 
nine^ cnnifia. Ikux de b pulili6< Hm JbI 

diiectiim do I'tEi^^ieor eii chef Chudny} in D Jia(y.f 

1S12- * - - I. , . I .| 

BjllTlill Cbvl of ItiTor TUamn Hjd. Ofif. 

'-—-' tocb Bjiui . , 

—Atdtowin duboor 

Truitbopo to FLunbactin^b. deni 


/bn ore. 

{ M. OiRWUixkx, 
PfMi*. 

» A^K.JouxfTOMCfEiqH 
- idem. 


Uatuia. 


Uh P. S'Axbu 
blAU.»r. 


Slm^ i 


- FlAmbqtou^h to tlto Tea. ®»ert 
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Domoom . . . Public Library 
HAiDBEABio . PuWie Library 
KHANroB. . . Public Library 
BlAOBAa . . . Literary and Pbiloaophi- 
cal Society 

Mbbbot . . . Public Library 
M'hov . . • • Public Library 

Caibo .... Egyptian Society 

PutLADEtniu. American PhiloaopbKal 
Society 

_ Franklin Inadtute 

BoaroK . . • Boarditch Library 
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ADDRESS 

tQ tUK 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Oe/l'cCTPt/ b( the Anniversary Afeeitny cm the 22nd 1S43, 

BY 

AVILLIAM KICHARD HAMII-TON, Esa.. F.E.S,, &c* 

nuesioe^. 


Gentlembn,— The Seeretai^ having cempleted the Teftijing of the 
^ Anntul Report of tlie Council} I hiTc much pIcaitiTC in coogritulatiiig 
yon on the edvancea m googruphicitl knowledge^ which hove been Bftoile 
during the lapse of the laet yc*r» to which advancement ] om willing to 
believe that the Royal Geographical Society of London have contributed 
at least their due aharcn 

You have just heard the grounds on which the Council have awarded 
the itjyal medals placed at their diapofial by the generous bounty of Her 
Majesty for the current year. One of ilw*e medals, you will have ob¬ 
served, has been aw'ardcd in token of the sense the Council baa enters 
mined of the benefit derivcil to geography from the happy apphcatiDn of 
scientific acquirements to the exteijaion of physicid geography ; and the 
other for the succcsaful issue of one of the most daring attempti to eitcnd 
our luiowledge of a barren and iuhoapitahle Coast, attended with an 
heroic display of hardihood, perseverance, and devotion, anvungst almoit 
unparalleled circutnitancea of privation and distress. 

^ It is now my painful duly to announce to you that during the last 
year the hand of death Las deprived us of many eminent individuals^ 
some of whom, by their labours, have greatly contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of gcugraphy, or to those departmtnts of knowledge which arc 
intimately connected with geography. 
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' Oi]iiruAitT+ 

Tlie Rijyiil GeogTftplnii.cal Society has, in common with other Utemry 
and scicutihc societies of the kingdom, to deplore the loss of the 
lute Duke of SuB&eiu His Royn-t Higlmcs^ wes Viee-Patmu of the 
Society i and he was ever wnnti In his eAprcflionn of good-wiil tonrardB 
UB, and for the success of all oUr exertions for the advaDcement 

of googTsphicsl knowledge. As a British Princt, the Duke of Sussex 
WB« ever ready to come forward in the cause of science; and for the five 
years or more duriog which he held the qiEce of President of the Royal 
Society for the promotion of natural knowledge, he spared neither pains 
nor trouhTe to forward their views j and nothing could exceed the 
genuine wornith of heart, and generous affabilUy, with which he received 
every one who had acceaa to him, particularly if he came to plead a 
cause wherein the intercBis of science, or llteraluTe, or the hue arts, were, 
however remotely, conecimed. 

The Rev. E. T. Daniel! was not a member uf our Society, hut such an 
honourable and devoted, victim to the cau^e of geographical disco very 
muat not para unnoticed from this chair. 

Mr. Daidell left England in Septeraher, 1640, with the intention of 
travelling in Greece, Tigypt» Syria, and Asia Minor. To the Utter country 
enpccially he looked futward as a field fur fresh discovery. Gifted with 
the finest taste, and the eye and hand of ild uniat, wherever he went he 
brought away mcmorialB uf the greatest interest in the Bha[>e of ad¬ 
mirable sketches. Having explored the banks of the Nile as fur na 
the second cataract, having visited Mount Sinai, and made an extensive 
tour in Syria, mainly with tbe view of illuslmting the most intcretting 
lacsiities mentioned in Holy Writ, he proceeded to Cunatantlciople, 
where ho met with CapEnin Graves, of H. M, S. Beacon, and Mr, 
Fellows, then about tu proceed to Lycin, to procure the marbles now 
in the Briiiab Museum. At the invitation of the commander and ollcera 
of the Beacon, Mr. Doniell joined the party, and remained with ihc^t 
until MsiTch, 1&42, making excursitms from the ship to all places of 
actiquorian intereat around Telmesius, and in the valley of the Xenthus. 
When the Beacon left Xonthus, Mrn Dunicll remained behind, in com¬ 
pany with Lieutenant Spratt and Mr. E. Forbea, with the view of 
thoroughly exploring the geography of Ljcia. During the tour he then 
made, which lasted until June, when the party returned to Rhodes, the 
sites of seventeen ancient cities were Axed with certainty, from tl!e 
combined evidence of pasliion and inscriptioiis: viz,, PbcHua, CHiulyho, 
Cysnese, Sura, Corydalls, Rbodlopclis, IdcbesBUB, AcallBaus^ ^Gagt, 
Lagoit, Termessus Major, Liigbe, Clbyro, Buton, Balbura, CEncnmdn, 
oud Arsa j besides others, which from the evidence of positionj^nlone op- 
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OLittiar^- ' 

tMjared lx PjTrhflt ’Mandropoli^ Sioda^ ApUonli» or pcrtaps Mar¬ 
mora, Amela., and Olbla, Plana of all thc« ruin*, end an 

claborala map of Lvcla, tbfi Cibyratb and tt.cir boidtTt. r^eit conatntctrf 
by Lieutenant Spratt dura^g tbia journey* In June the party repaired 
to Khodca T^hert Mr. DanieU left hh cempaninna, and rclumt-d to 
Adaiia wUh the British ConauU Mr. Pnniie. After rtV»«iiog aevend 
of the former sices, hi order tn settle somt dcmbti and queatmna regarding 
them, he proceeded in search of Stlge. the true position of which grtat 
rity he determined; and on hi* return rectified aercral impottajit points 
in the geography of PampHjlin. Tlda journey was hU last, and during 
It commenced a Mrica of at tacks and relapses of the malignant fever of 
Asia Minor, ending in the death of a moat amiable. occompliBbed, and 
talented traveller, at Adalia, on the 24* of Sepiemher, 

Sir Roliert Kcr Porter haa been Tong and favouiably known to the 
public, besides his other varioua accompUahmcnl^ for hie Travdi in 
Georgia. Persia. Arnitnia, Babylonia, and Kurdistan. Pusscssing n 
ready use of hia pencil. Sir R. K. Porter’a Travels are replete with 
mUsmalLng portraits of the people whom he saw, the countriea hepnsKd 
ihrough. and the architectural ntid acuilpttired remains on the monu- 
mcnis he visited ; and j;i gcntral he obtained and deserved a character 
for HCTuptilous accuracy. He had resided for the last eight or ten years 
of his life at the Caraccas. in the cliaractcr of Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General In the republic of A'cuetuck; and having obtained leave 
of absence to visit bia relatives in Europe, he fell h victifti to the severity 
of the climate, when on the point of returning to England from St. 
Pclerabui^. 

To Lieutenant Wells ted the Society have heretofore been indebted for 
»mc papers inserted in Lbeir Journal, particularly for hi* very Mi 
and intereatifigdcacrlplion. io l83fi. of the [siand of Socotra, ia which, 
after giving us hia Journal from the dtb January. 1834, to the Sth 
of March of the same year, during w hich ha visited every part of the 
iaUnd, Lieutenant Wellited entcf* upon many details of its natural 
pioductiuria and soil, ita govemineiil. religion, the exiatiug cuitoms 
and manner a uf the inhabitants, the state of the population, the two dia^ 
linct race* (apparently Aaintic and African) by which it is inhahited j 
and hie Memoir cloarf with a vocabulary of EegUsh wortU rendered 
Jirst into Arabic, and agaiu into that peculiar dialect of the Arabic which 
is spoken in the inland. 

Lieutenant W'ellated alao communicated to us, in 1836. his obaerva- 
tiona un the cooat of Arabia, between 114* hlohammcd, the Kiuthern 
point of the peninsula of Sinni, nnd the pim and town, of Jiddah in 
the Red Sea. The detail* of tbii journey hH i»P the hue of the easEern ^ 
ahorea of that plf, which had hoen left untjplored by B^rckhardt* 
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. U.«tcn»t tTeltacd I.„ d«:rihdl fl.c ™I„, r„ 

the eastern coast of the euJf ■ ha* 

' I* L ' Mid tna» added his rcRsmis for ihitikinsr 

th« they indicate the ene of the ancient town of Berenice. ^ 

The late Sir William Outehy, elder hrwthcaV Sir Gore Ousdcr Has 
B ^ilcmao of very conaidcrable attainmeiitB Id Oriental and niAien 

“L'Im™?" “TT’ P”*'' p*" «f ••» life ™ a.vold 

to the publjcaiion of worlts connected ^liih the histnrv and r 

Pmi«. mio which cdiiMij he .ccompmied hi. broiher, Im 

touKhet opportumty to vi,it ,„d dacrihe wme of the oncient noioi,.. 
m the neif-hhourhood of lopohui >i,d Shiraz. In 1821 Sir W ilt:.-, 
0 .*lcj pnh ..hed hi. ■Traal, i„ rtniono Corattrie. of the 

^phienl derail*. mleraperKd with diicuraiee tratira, on eoriom mint. 

the locti hiitonn ond mannera of that n«R of the Am.>s. ■ 

00 which the learaod eothor hronoh. ,. 1 ^ 1 d'j' 
quunloncc with the pccoliaritict of Oriental crMciom. *’ 

ob^w T‘ K™. one of the remark. 

Wo men whom Iho Iratiwd wotid of Enrepe hea lai ,i,hi„ ,he lut 

md *"8 »l'o travelled with hi* evn omn 

end who ha omcc given h, .fco p.,Wic the reaull of hi. rewrarehcoTb!; 

wc«X”il!r“""' «>•“* Of Greeie^ 

re the observations of BrCndstcd almost exelnsirelv demoted in 
i^hanon ofenrient hi.mry ond ancient erl. and in til;! Whealif 
acarch hia acrvicea were anracntlf merilorioua. A few vean hof 

.«d h^veijrk™ i‘t‘h "f”- *■" ^ *' 

eomparmive geography. It wm i™™;n f™™"'™ 

•Mcha, m«l.|. nnd tope., f,„m the oncient wnW ^ r”"'”'""’ 

in March last lire. 

resting regions where Nature lore* to luiu '* 

deserted uioniimcnts of an e,tinct 

fortunate enough to have the means ^ ^ 

these moat extraodinart- jirodnctiona of *„ of 

that Bome Tvorthv rnherilor of his n.itH:rs »'lf 

TTCaa^r d"’ T 

itouis Claude de Saulces de Frevcij’iPt C* s ■ > to . 

B..W N..^ of r^cc, and .f thy .iZM'of'b“r: ’n 1 ' 
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range of Bcleniific navigAtion^ and in voyages qf diicovcify,''wai }Mt to bis 
country in August, 1S42, TTiiB diidnguiished officer be^ his cot^ct id ' 
tlie sAine path of geographical and tnojilime dLscovery in which his 
active Ufe terminated. %n JSOO he accompanied Captain Bandin to 
the South Sea*, and in the course of the fnrpcdition was appointed lo 
the comToand of the banjue La Cafnaniti fitted out fof the purpose at 
Port JacltBon- Jn 1817 he undertook, in commaiKl of the Urania, a 
voyage of circumnavigation, the result of which ha* been to give to 
the world, though not yet in o cnmplctc foroi, a large mass of in- 
formntlon on terrestrial magnetUm, on ludeorology, ou natural history, 
and on every description of nautical phenomena. Captain. Freycinet was 
elected a mcnil«r of the Academy of Science* in 1S2(J, and his life ha* 
since that period been devoted to scientific inveatigatiotts, mcni or less 
connected with hia professional careern 

The Baron Louis Costsz, Member of the French Institute, and of that 
of Egypt, was one of the early founder* of the Geographical Society of 
Paris; author of memoirs on geographical subject* in the ^ Courrier 
d'Egypie,* the* AiinuaiTed''Egyplc,’ and. the ^Ddcade Egyptienne,’&c., 
such aa the account of his Journey in the Iksert, a Memoir on the Pro¬ 
gress of the Sand* and the Advance of the Dimes, nn the Colour of the 
Sea, Observation* on the Bombra* and ihcif hmpage, on a new me¬ 
thod of indicating the absolute Heights of Geographical Positions, &c. 

Heiiaen. Ernst, a Norwegian, who, on an cipcditlon to the aource of 
the While Nile, died at Asaouan, in Upper Egypt, on the 30th January 
of the present ye&r« 

Count Alexander l^oui* Laborde, hlcmber of the Institute of France, 
an oriental traveller, who died in October lost, aged 69. 

Professor Gesenius, of Haile, a celebrated orientalist, and a contri¬ 
butor to our Journal, who died on the 23rd of October, 1842, aged 97^ 

In addition to the above names, science hs* also tq depkira Mr. 
A''aughan, Secretary to the Pliilosophical Society of Philadelphia, through 
whoso kindness the Transactions of that Society and other works have 
been presented to us;; 

Professor Heercn, author of Historical Researches into the Pditical 
Intercourse and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, ami Egyptian*; 
and 

^ Dr. Edwards, President and one of the Founders of the Ethnological 
Society of Paris. 

Captain ConoUy, the well known author of an Interesting work on 
Central Asia, has, we sincerely grieve to find, if reports be true, been 
put to death, together with Colonel Stoddart, by order of the authon6e* 
of Bochara. ^ 
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M. LcfevrCt* Freoch tmTcUcr tmc] gcolngiit in tlie^ scrvict of 
Mchtmet All| died in AfricH;^ from teirer induced by heat end fkugtiCr 
in hia exploralion in the mile uf the Fubn^i expediucia up tbe NUe 
iu 

Auchcr Eloy^ a young French travclLcr inlu Egypt, Aroliia, Syne» 
Greece, and the ialends of the AicMpciegii, and Pereb, died at Djulfa, 
near Itpahan i and 

b[r. Lehman, who had made a loicndJSc joiiruey iota ihe Khanot of 
Bochara, died} on hia tetuni} at Simbirak- Heh pa[)er5 and collect Lon a 
have, however, been Hved j and it ia hoped ihey will serre the pro^sa 
of science^ 


Paqoki^so Of Gttoojtai'iiT. 

Eoaopit. 

Engtand —JWtrri^tW Eurvef/j.-^Oi the vurveya under the dircetinn 
of the Hydrographic Olhce of (he Admiralty} meutioned in tny addresa 
of Uet year, wine have been contplckd} end othen are atiU in progreas. 

L Captain Bullock, of Hh. M, S. TartaruB} bai surveyed che Medway 
from Rocheatcr Bridge to the Nore, and Eom the Norc to IfarwicE 

2. Captain Waebiogton} of II+M.S. Blazer, whose uome will nerer 
be pronounced within the walla of the Royal Geographical $udely 
of 1^11 don without tlie wurmeaL fceliiiga of attachmeut, aud a grateful 
recollection of bb aervicca to the Society, has made a complete eurvey 
of Harwich Harbour, and of a new channel into LowestolF Remds, 

3. Lieutenant Otter ia continuii^ the survey of the laEe Cdtnmander 

Slater^ 

4. Commander Frazer, IE.M« S, Comet, on the coast of Ireland, has 
surveyed from Carlingford to Wicklow Head^ the reaultB will aoon he 
puhliahtd, 

5. Commander Wolfe, having completed the tiirvey of the Shannon,* 
U now engaged ou tbat of Cork Harbour. 

C. Commandera Gmvea and Brock, of the Beacon and hlagpie, have 
nearly completed the aurvey of the Greek lelauds. 

7. Captain Sir E. Belcher has surveyed Hongkong, which ia nearly 
ready for publication; as alto the Canton River froni Canton to liiitin. 

B. CapUina Kellcti and Collinaoni, of the Starling and Plover, whose 
zeal and akill w ere conapicuiitu in enabling the fleet tmder Admiral 
Parker to reacli Nanking, have surveyed the whole of the Chuson Archi¬ 
pelago and the Vang-ise-kiang. 

9. Captain F* \V. F, Owen, of H-.M.S> Columbia, ia in the Bay of 
Fundy. The many duigcta in thia Bay, and the unuaual slrtiigth of 
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ihc tldt*, which rise and m 60 feci, reiidcr it very dcilrablc to hart ^ 
a Bkilful tuTvey tTimie (if iij ■* well u cf the navigable part o( the rifcr 
oF Su John ; and oo donbt this cnlcrpme will begin vigoroualy iliia 
epring. . # 

1(1 Captains Jamc* Ro®s and Crozicr, of the Ertbna and Terfor, 
hart made another attempt to penetrate the great barntr of ice which 
auirotinds the South Pole, and auccccded m reaching a few milea further 
llmu they did in ihcir first seMon. They then relumed to the Falkland 
Islands, to lit and prepare for another aUempt. They have sent home 
a large aeries of magticiic obacrvationi. Captain Koss wna lo leave the 
Falklanda late in November* and to cndeovuur to reach the IMar laud 
on the opposite side to that where lie had prevbualy stnick it If he 
finde the meana of securing hi* two ships in safety during the winter, 
he will remain there till next Jannaryt if not* he will hare immediately 
Ttlumcd to the Cope of Good Hope* nnd may be now on hia way home. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, under Captain Beaufort* 
ha* published during the year 30 charts : ri«H* 5 sheet* of the Coail of 
Cbiiia, 12 sheets of the British Ules, 6 sheet* of the MedlterriurcaTi* 
and 7 sheet* of North America. All of which Imvc becD obligingly pre¬ 
sented tu our library* 

CapUin Francta Blacltwocid* whom you elected at the imriiversiiTy luat 
year a# one of the mEmbcrt of the Council of this Society* has aince com- 
mlasioned H . Hf, B. Fly; and, in company wiih Mr. C. B- Yule, of the 
lender Bramble, ha* sailed on a scientific expedition to the Pacific* or 
rather to the AnalroliimSfsa: the point to which liia attention la directed 
in the first insiauce is to make u Hurvey of Torre* Straits, between New 
Guinea and the N.E. coast iif New Holland. 

Ordnonw Surrey*.—During the past year, the Ordoance survey, pub¬ 
lished on the scale of one inch to a mile, has been completed, of the 
remaining portions of the counties of Derby. SuETutd* and Cheshire j 
and the survey iug for theiix-iiich acale map has made very considerable 
progrtse in the couuliea of l^icaihire and York, including epecinl sur¬ 
vey* tif Liverpool* Manchester* Leeds, Prescot, Newtou, Warrington, 
Ashton-uuder-Line, nnd Midtlleton. The observations luidc with 
Riimsdcn's zenith sector for all detemiiiiations of astronomical latitudes, 
between the yean and IS06, have been revised aud publifibed, 
t<igeiher with subsctiucnt obaervationi made in the year* 1813* 17* 18, 
prelimiiiiuy to the puhlicaiion of the triangttlaiion connecting the 
several slations. 

During the last year the Townlimd Survey of Ireland, on the sesJe of 
six indiea to a mile, b» been brought to a succcisfal termination ; and 
the counties of Kilkenny* Clare, and Waterford have been published, 

^ * 
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Detailed pfam, rttl llin live-feet irakt <jf Coft, Limerick, ami llic 
other towDB in the southern countin, heve been campleteft- 

Within the l-oat yt^r, »!«, a Taluablie seriOB of apirtt-levcUing hwi 
been brought to a This eeriea oddbibis pf Lines extending; fram seti 
Id tea, in vtrioufl dircetioiii acfoBit the Ulnudj terminating on paints, at 
which tidal nbaerrationB hare iieeit enrefuhy niiide. 

In taking a btiof view of the progress which geogmphy it mikbg 
in vfirlouB pariB of Eftirnpe^ 1 shall begin with Korwav^ In lB4t2 the 
following survey■ were cumpleled, 

Surrtya ^—A new combination w'lth the Swedish trienglci} esetuted 
with the theodolite. 

Ill Narwny, the biac of the trumgubittnn was measured on. the Ftilli 
of Chmtiniiia. In Sweden, the iTiangulatian is founded on a base niea»‘ 
Bured on Qeliuid, the Swedish triangles liaving been formerly comtecicd 
with those of Ru^Bin. and Denmark. Thus the whole of the Baltic ia 
iurrounded by a coherent network of triangles. 

The hydrographic aurveya in the northern part of Norway, which fur- 
nished the materials for the chnrtB of the coa^t comnienced in 
were completed in DLtring that period the whole ermst from thv:: 

entrance of the Frith of Thruudhjem to Jacoh’'s River, which forms the 
limit between Norwegian Fin mark and Russtan I.Apiand, has been 
eniirtly surveyed j nml, as fnr u rimimBtances itertoiitcd, the surveyfl 
have been vcrilicd by astronomical olisctvations. 

A aeparate expedition has been htted cut for the puqyosc of exploring 
the shoals furtiier on( in the sea between Hammcrl^t and Kordcnp 
(the North Cape) : these, as also the *ca opposite to Knat Fiittnark, were 
sounded m lB42. 

The aumy in detail of the largest tjf ilie Norwegian amier (sfaireB), 
ifiE. Chrisiian^g anil, was Conclndcd in 1&43, aikt having been in 
hand for severa] years. This amt, which includes the djatticts of limits 
land. Laud, Valdcrs, Toien, and Gudbrnudadalen, contains about 500 
geugnphical square miles. The Bcalea made use uf arc tt.Wti Tv.kBSi 
und ttt.Vht of the true dimenBions, according (o the nature uf the 
grotmd, the greater or leas population, and other cunsidemtions. 1« 
the north-western part of this amt the most coiisidcmhle Nnrwcgian 
mountaiDB arc found. The heights of tiiese aheve the sea arc determined 
by baTometritnl mcviTUTemerits, and checked by rorrc^ponding obsen'g- 
tions in the ohiCTTatury at Chrlsciania. 

The following surveys are in progress: 

The sounding of tint large bank which is supposed to follow the 
weftem coast of Notway, and id called IlavhrDcti (the Sea Bridi^e). 

The triangulation of iht Bouthem jjsrt of Norway, Tliis is to serve 
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j» the foundation for the dttiUed lumTSt Mid ia now g^oiiig on iu tlio 
diairict* of Hallmgdfilen, in Bushemdfl ami. Thta irianBulation ia cje- 
niled with the theodolite; the lignaia art hloehi of alone. 

While thl» iriicgulationi* ffohig on, tht irianf le* are dlled iip with 
the ordinuiy flurvevinp initnjiTvcJit*« The area of SoulhciTn Norway 
which haa been aurveyed up to the prcaent time amount* to nWut 1300 
geographical iquare milo. 

ChaH^ and Maps.—A chnit, No. 0, of the Norwegian c<ml fVom 
Aiido5 ami Gisund to KvaloS, or from 14' 1o ItT ^1' N. l»t. The 
irigonomelTtcal aun^ty haa been executed by Captaina Hoe atid Ha- 
genip, of the Norwegian novy, and Llcufonaat Rjnnnig, of the infnfttry, 
and ia rerified by miTunomi^ obMrvnttoiia. The chart ia canairmcted 
by Captain Vibe, of the engirt eera (who b alaa the author of the de’ 
actiplioni of the cooat accompanying each iheet), under the anperiH' 
tcndencB of the Director of the Royal Surreya at Chriadanla. The bot- 
vey of the northern coa*t of Norway btis been oiftlered by the Depr^ 
mcni of Fiiinncc, Trade, and CuBtomi t many of iht abeeta of tliia 
»HTTcy art already published, owl when the collection h complete it wiU 
emhracc the whole of the cowt from Throndbjem to the Ruwian fron¬ 
tier, in 10 Bhcffo. 

The following mapa arc also in cou«o of prepamion, and will be aoou 
puhliihcd; viz.^ 

1. A map of the aoulltErn part of Christiania amt ((‘hire). It was con- 
■tructed in May, 1M3, by lieutcuant Gje*aing, and ia now in the banila 
of the engTOver, Lieuirnant VVergeland. Thi* map ia published by the 
Department of Finance ; and ia in coulinuation of ihq Norwegian omta 
formerly pabliahtd by Captaina Jlunthe imd Ibimtu. 

2. A general map of Norway, by Profcaaor G. A* Munch. TIti* mapp 
it i* aaid, will bt engraved iii GerraanVp 

3. A general map of Norway , by Capiain Rooaen, ia to be engraved 

thiB jenr at Paria, 

4. The publication of a map of the NoTWUgiiui lake Mioacn and ilacn- 
virotta may be daily expected from Lieutcrwnt FinnCfl' lithographic office. 

&* A map of die roada of the smiihern pert of Norway has Wn com- 
roenced by CaptiiiEi Waligoniki ami Lieutenant Wergeland, of the Nor¬ 
wegian artillery. 

d. A map of Chiiatiania, and it* environ* to tlic estent of one miuiut 
mile (Norwcgiia), is in progreea, and will be soon pubJulicd. 

In die Norwegian choria the Hme methodfl oio used as with ua and the 
French, Tlie prajection La that of Merrator, the true north Ji parallel 
with the border of the churt, the variation of the magnetic needle k on 
Ibft middle latitude, and the rhumb lines are kid down anywhere on the 
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niivi^ble parts of the sea. The longitude h rockoued from three dif¬ 
ferent meridians { viz;, that of Cl^riaiiattin, Grtenwicb, ami Ferroe. The 
arbitrary signs arc the same ai on nnr charts. With re^Tdi to the Nor- 
vregian tapogntphical mapt^ it may he otasen'eti^ that in the repTeseittO' 
tlon of inoLintuus they do not use the method by Uiiei or vtrokeS| or 
what die French call hachures y hut, on the contrary* they employ the 
mode of washing or rlmdiug in Indian ink. They a*y that hy this me- 
thrxl they gain rnucb^ hoih In time and in disrinctnns of e^tprowion, 
while it is enjnnlly elegant in its appearance. 

The Bcvera.! maps and charts published under the dircetimi of Fro- 
ftMur Hanoteen are lo be sent to gur lihrarv by the first opportunity, 

TVareff,—In the spring of I&39 a young geologist^ Jilr. SLnwitz, was 
sent by the government to Newruundknd to Collect specimens fur the 
tcuieuin of the univenity of ChmtianJa.^ to make mcl^Krologiral end 
magnetic ohscrvations,. and to learn the muibod by which stockfish is 
dried and prepaml in that inland. He died last year of consumption 
hioughi on hy his indefatigable labours. He has published various 
scientific papers. 11 ta later documents and inBtrumenta have just been 
brought to Christiania. 

llzsfMAaif.—In Deninart tbero have been publbhed papem hy Dr, 
Lund on the foeeil and living mammalia of the Brazils, and aW on iFie 
extinct and existing birdi of prey of that Oiunlry. Leibnnuin bus de¬ 
scribed tho botany of Mexico, and of the Pic of On^alia, iutewsting for 
the geographical duLribuiiou of planu; and l>r. Kroycr ho* comiuoni- 
cated to the Society of Sciences of Copenhagen a memoir on the geogra¬ 
phical diftributionof the Aiuplnpixtcs. 

The govemmcJit of Denmark hw published in lS4iJ the 4U!, 3th» 
and 6tb parii of the statistical tabln qf the country ^ and within the 
same period two other sLutistical works have appeared, one by Major 
Daggewn, and the other hy BergsoS, Profowr Forehhammer has 
also cuntirmeil his inquiries into the geology of Denmark, a countfv 
long comidcred uninteresting in a geoiogicat puim of view, hut which, 
aitu&ied sa it is at the foot of the great primitive ma^fos of Scandi¬ 
navia, will probably present facts gf much imporlance, TIjc profovor^ 
in a dkeouree at the secular meeting of the Sodcij of Sciences at Copen¬ 
hagen, discusBcd the application of the glacial theory of AgUBsiz und 
the peiridiluviaii theory of Sefrsrrom lo the phenomena of boulders, an^l 
to that of furrow* nnd streaks in the solid rocks, imd he has come to tho 
conclnaion that neither of tliwB theories is applicable to the fact* in 
Scandinavia. But wr njasi not enter into details trenching more di¬ 
rectly on the domain* of geology. ;Mr. Sieenstrup has published an 
intereating work on the Danish peat-bogs in the niuth volume of the 
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TransacLioiv of the ScLeniiEc Society, niwl ulso Wc niiiy 

niso notice the pubiicntian, during tlic pest ycEr, of the Rrst pdrl of the 
third vclnnie of tlie histurical recorda uf QrecDl&iid, coQt«irung, EiDOUg 
other pujieni; geoCTEphir.fcLuoi£» of the middle tgea iMpectingGreenliiid 
and the mdjactJit perte, by the editor; elso ' Trai'eta of the brothers 
Zeao,^ with an ifitraduction and flote* by the l»te PHjfeaaor J* H. 
Bredadorff. 

'flie teaciiniiion of tho« pETta of Gnccnlflud, where rcmiine ere 
found of the old ScundkiMvian colocie*, wm concluded ia 1&41: the 
TCEults of the later reaearchta ere embodied iu the Mcount by Dr, 
Pingel in the onnalE of the Society fgr J.&42 and 1643- Xo the encl- 
i|iiuiian. chorognphy of Greenlaiid, which ivJll form part of the con-^ 
eluding volume of the ‘ Historiciil Kecordi of Greenland/ will he ap¬ 
pended a minutely detailed map, engraved liit year, of that part of the 
diatrkt of the colony Godthaab, which is called, par txceihnct, the 
“ Wcaterbygd," or western colony. At pmeut a aimitnr, but larger 
map la in pTeparadjou, of the district of Jiiliantliaiih Afterhygd " of 
the aneienia) ; thia is founded upon the map of 183d by Captain Graah, 
publi&hed in the Mutieiuiutea Anirncajuc ' (republished by Uda Society, 
with Captain Graah^B nnirntiTe in Engliah), but which haa since reedved 
nsany coirecliona and adJitloua, 

In 184^3 was alio published ^ Scripta Hutoricu lEilandunim. deRcbtia 
Geftia Vet, Borealium,' toI. ix,, x., xi. 

At n mcttiiig of the Society of Sciences Dr, Esimp coinniunieaEed an 
inquiry on theaituation of the Mahuriitn lalanda (Inaube Fortuiiaiie:} aiitl 
Elisa, 

The Society ha* pubUshed a genend map uf Denmark and Schlcawjg 
ill two sheets, the coriiem of which ate occupied by gcognostic acctlona 
by Forchhammer, and a nieteoralogico-bo.t»iiiciil aectun by Schrmw. 
With this map the sersea of the Society is concluded. The aurveying 
nnd publishiog of maps wilt heuceforth be under the direction of the 
Board of Ordnauee* 

The Iceland Literary Society ia jiublbhiiig a map of Ictlajid, partly 
founded upon new meaaurcmenia j unc-funitli part of which is ready, 
but not yet publiihcd. The tnimtime survey of the coasts of Denmark 
will be completed in the present year. The survey* ordered by the Danish 
government embrace the whole of Norway to the aoutliward of Drob- 
thjem t and all the coast* and narruw seta of Dcumark Proper, Scblowig, 
Dolstdii, end Mecklenburg. The D^tsh Hydrographic Office pub¬ 
lished ill 1S42 an improved chart of the North Sea in two abceis, nnd a 
new chart of the Sound in one aheet. Thia is Ui* first chart of the 
Sound baaed upou (Hi actiml irlgonjoineirien] combination of ihc coaata 
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of Denmarl: and Sweden- U is eograved on iteel of the aiic of .‘i6 
deejmed Inches hy 22 . 

Rvasu.—L LasI ycatjwhcn Hpcahln^ of MnMnrchi«ni*4 ktc fiplo' 
rations id Rtjit«iI^ I aUtided to a map of the UmL Mr, ^tnrehisDn has 
since presented to rhe SiH^icty o very beouiifol MS, rtinp of ibe sontbem 
portion of that TnountaJn choin, with a detailed memoir by Mr. KhauikolT^ 
It ajipeare that the Ifmit ^»^ith Its lateral ridgCB, hw noKheto a len 
breadth than 30 milts. The true watershed or Ural Tan aori^* in 
altitude from 1 GOO to 3500 feet above the level of the sc*; it is perfectly 
continooui ihroujyh eighteen degrees of latitude* The elevations of this 
chain in fotne plaeca hardly-deserve the name of mountaiiis, while in 
others tliey attain a height of nenriy 0000 feel in rufjfieii and imposing 
mofaes. The map of she South UnU is the Teducticio of many elahntate 
field iiirveyo mado by direction of Genera] PWroOsky^ and under the 
immediate superinteu deuce of General RakosefTfiby* The memoir in 
ecplaniition of the map ia by Mr. Khatiikoff; it is in Russian* but has 
been irrmslatcd into klngliah at the charge of the Society. 

2. Among the deaths we have to deplore* 1 mentioned that of Mr, 
F..ehroan* and that hit papers had been iaved* Wc Icam that thev will 
be published, Mr, Bunge has underSaken to edit the botanicar part, 
hir, Uelmcrsen the geological* and Mr. KhaniholF* the companion of 
Lehman* hns prepared an account of the voyage in Russian* which is 
now in the preea. TliejfG traveil era visited Samarkand, 

3* The travels of Pochtousufr in Jfovafa Zcmliain IS32-3* hnve juat 

been published, in Russian* in Ihc Juumal of the Hydrographic Dcoart- 
mont -r n r t' 


ExfJoral{Qftt.—U tn December* 154 U Mr.Tcluehstcheff was charged 
by H. M, ilie Kmperor of HuiAia m undertake a seientiGc evplomtion 
into the Eastern Altm and the Wciiern brunches of the chain of the 
Sayanca. The chief objoeto of his misaiou were, to discover the 
■ourccsofTchowT^of (he TohouUchmane and of (he Abachone and 
to make a geological end orogmphical cxaminetloir of (he aystem of 
the three rivera, as, alia of the eastern portion of the ebain of the Altiif 
owl the adjoining parts of Chinese Mongolia. 

ThU painful journey over coimtriMi* the greater part of which have 
never Iwen visited by Europaus, occupied the whole year* ami waa per¬ 
fectly Bucccssful. The sources of the three riven were reached on very 
marshy pJotcaux* nearly all of then, inclined fworda the S,* in which 
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direction tlteT icrminatc miter abruvtly. This obwfvRtion b abo 
appUctiblt to tlie tmiLliem ilope of ibe Sayanc* Mountain*, wliicb the * 
iravciler Crowed twice. On Mcending thii chain from the N. in 
the ucighbcurhouiL of th^ sotncco of the Ahachatie^ Mr. Tchichatchcff 
waa nearly three montlui in crashing it; but when* nfitr the greatest 
futtgue, be bud reached the Knithem edge of the snorvy and awanipy 
tuhlc-laud w hich composea this part of the Sayanea, it only took him 
balf-o^day’a rapid desceirt to leave the heights. The iravdlcr descended 
the souiltem elope of the Sayanes hy the torrent of Alachc, which he 
followed to its Gondueoct with the Kcmtchik, Thus, to the eaplwraticui 
of the wciTCea of the three rirepa, which wfas prescribed to him* he had 
the KiLisfaction to add that of one of the principal aflluenL^ of the 
western smircc of tl^e Jeoiwil. This Utter river was drtfflndcd as 
far as Krasnojartk* and cairfuUy mapped* as well ns the mt. Hie 
voyage terminated by the exploration of a part of the Alps of Kouauetel;, 
of tlic uunmmina of Snialt* ityddursk, Ztnieff* i£c.* and by some creor- 
sinna into the Steppe of the Kirghiz. Jl r. Tchichaichcff has been auths- 
riied to pubtisJi the account of tlii* jonmey* The work will be occotn- 
panied by two large maps* on a acale of 5 verata to 1 ^ inch, geologica 
sectlona* and many litbogTaphcd view*. It is eipccied to be pub¬ 
lished in the course of tlic present year* under the title of ‘ Voyage 
Otkilogique et Oragraphique dans rAltaS OnEJital ct vers U Feunderc 
de la ebine.* 

2. Mr. dc Middendorff, whom I staled in my last yearns nildrcst as 
appointed to imvel in the Nmrth ofSiberi^ has oommenced hU JonniGy : 
hut having learned at Kratuojarsk that it was rnorc d^cull to reach 
ilw Bca tlian had been anticipated, be will* probably* have to construct 
u boot in aider to descend the Cbatanga. 

3. The eipedil»n whith had Wn sent to Khtva was forced to 
return, in. consec|ueDjce of the death of the khan to whom it bnd been 
addreued. 

4. Mr, Kalcnati* a young tiaturaliit of Prague, is about to visit Per¬ 
sian Antieniu. 

luttttiai The " Bulletin dc U Soci^ld de Gdographie 

de Pwris * contains a notice of the rivers of ftuseia ; hut* as it is taken 
from the ‘ Hydrographic Uc i’Enipirc Russe,^ a opy of which was long 
* since prcacntcd to our library by the present sccrebuy, we shall merely 
notice il, in order to ex pres* ft with that a elmilsr hydrographic tableau 
of OUT own. country weru published. Tlie tnalerial* for such a work 
undoubtedly exist* but it is very desirablfi that these Mtteretl docu¬ 
ments were collected, and ft tumpleljc treatise on ,the internal hydrij- 
graphy of ibe country* with a good map* were given to the public; such ^ 
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a mop eliQuld puinC fjut course of cvcty ttufanif shaifjug how high 
the tI4e naes in those thul ure Bubject to its loQucHce, how far 
the rivers arc luvlgiihlie for cmfl of dilferciit djimeneioua in diBcrcnt 
sea 4 i;>na; nud Lit short cver^ object of interest reepeciui^ them* aa for as 
arbitrary signs, letter*, and numbers can be ^vuita^ouaiy employed j 
the remaining detail* being girea in an nccompanying nicoioir. 

Jfajjf.—'A mnp of tht Caaca^ui and of the pruvinccs beyond, richer 
in Eiamea then any former one. Las just been puhllBhcd at Berlin by 
Schropp. 

£/A?io/i!^i^.“Tlic Irnpcrisl Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 
has publisbcd, at its own coat, a Thibetian dictionary, with Latin and 
Germon translations, tht work of Br, Schmidt, It couUluis 22,W5>0 
Thibetian words, and is tlio only existing vocabulary of that Language 
with translations into tlic Kuropcin longuesr 

A Russian commisHiui haa been sent W the Enat in order to make 
experimentB on distnfeciiori by meoiks of beat, it having tjceo fMind that 
although the means hitherto employed are efiretual for the pitTposc, they 
arc partially injurious to health, nr desiructivc lo the ubyeeta fumigated 
or steeped. The couitinsaion, after rcniaiuing aome lime at Constan¬ 
tinople, hflj proceeded lo Alexqndria, 

PanssiA.— Stxrks ^—The following work* have lately appeared in 
Prussia, viz,*1, Compused itt Berlin, iliough printed in Paris, Ales, 
von llumboldt^B ' Asie Centmk, Recherehea eur lea Chaine* de Alon- 
Ugnes at la Cliraatologic comparik," voU. 8vo., with Tables and n Map. 
Of this work a Gerraan cdiTion hu* h«n prepared under the superin¬ 
tendence of the author by Dr. Mahltnun. 

2- Minendogical aikd Gcogno&tLCjd Journey to the Urol, the Aitei, and 
the Caspian Sea, by Profewjr Rdm. Voi. IL 'fhis second part con iilna 
the journey to the Southern Ural and to Uie Caspian, with an account 
of the mountains, rocks, and minerals: thus form mg the minendogical 
section and personal uarraLive of the Asiatie journey of Humboldt 
Ehretiberf, and Rose, 

*3, Comparative Geography of AsEn, by Coil Ritter, hefng the Tenth 
Port of his Universal ComparntiTe Geography, U compriics tic Bnsiii* 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

* 4. Arthives of Scientitic tuformatlioni from Russim Edited by A. 
Ermunn, containing original contribulfonf from Elchwald,T«:bilchnkti|f 
Ermnnn, Scholt, Ac,, and aeconipiiiied, by geognosiical nmpa, Ac. Tbi^ 
is the i^cod J year of its appearance- 

5* Travels in Petopoimesus, by L. Russ. 

* TTk diOfemt worki iiurfcrd w:il] on oiEfruk avc in tb« Library gf ibt Scwirty. 
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6. On tlw Ckmncctioiv ihc ^Iitltyc^Pol^-DCBian tangungea uid 

th« Inda-Enropewi. By Fr. Bopp, 

* 7^ Tilt Seat of War in Ceninil .Aflia; or, Rtmafka tn accomptmy 

the General Map of the Punjal), and Uie CuuEUiijefi on the 

Lo^ Er Indus, witfi Mopi and Plmts, hy C. 2inimemaiin. 

*fl. llEloEithly Report of the Tnmaaciions of the Geo^apbicnl Society 
of Berlin (third and fonTtli yean), 1S42-3, Vh iihi Majia and many ori¬ 
ginal aniclwv 

9. Claud il Ptolemaet Geographic Lihri Goto, Grcci^ et Latvn^, ad 
Codirrum ManuKriptoTnm fldem, edidit Ur* Fred, G- Wetherg, 
FiucicaL IW Librum quartnm eontiucos. Foh 

* JO. F* G- LQd<!e, Journal of Comparative Geogniphy, Magdeburg, 

18J3. S-ecund year. 

* Uhi Biito, tilt Science of Geography, Magdeburg. 1S42. 

12. Dll to. the History of Geugniphy. Berlin. 

13. Annola of Geography. Ethnography, and Statittice, I £43. 

Breslau* 

U. Greece, with reference to ife Ancient Geography* lfi42. Oy 
Dr. H. Dohrik, Professor in KonlgEhcrg. 

15* CoiEitributions toa'arda a llistDry of the letest Reforms in the 
O^manU Empito, cantaining the llntti-shcrif of Golhone, the Firmnii of 
ilie 2UE, Kov., iS.'Jfl. auii the Jstw Penal Code. Turkish and Gernmo* 

Edited, in conjunction with Namis ElfcTidi, by Dr. Peiermann. Berlin, 

1842. 

16. SiatiatlcBl Description of tlie Kingdom of i^forway, by G* P. Blom, 

With a Preface, by Carl Kilter. Leipzig. 1843. 2 volft. 

n* The Second Pfttt of the Third Volume of the original German 
editiuii of E- Kobinfon's Palestine was published in 1842, at Halle:. 

Hermes and Weigelt, HiEtorical, Geographical, Statistical, and 
Topographical Handbook of the District of Magdeburg- ^fagdeliurg. 

IS42. 4td. 

Majfx nf Prussia ami lAc —L A General Mapof Prauin 

r.nd Northern, Gertnony, in 34 aectionn, on the scnle of has 

been publUhcd under tlic dircctiun of F B. EngeLhardt, of the Ststiaticol 
Bureaji- Halle, KumuieL This is the third edition: the firat uppeared 
in 1820; the secuiid in 1S33 ' the third, now completed,wnu begun in 
1840. The work has now attain^ a high degree of pcriiscticin. Every 
tiling connected with houndartea, ruads, and railwnys; all ihe old ortd 
new ^ontlcr cuatocti'honBC siaElon^ ; the foresia, and whatever progtesK 
is made in the cultivation of tlio territory, even to tlie emaUeat new 
settlements, are entered with a completeness aud UMUracy found in few 
other maps. Tii«se improvements tat systematically iuserted in. a copv N 
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kept for thfil purpose in tliG ^t^tistiifiaL Bureau, from ofGeisI cummunl- 
cations, with a victi' to future edilkua^ 

2- Of the Special Mtp of the Prussian Statea East of Berliit, the 
snme author, on the sctiic of one duodecimal ij^th to the (G«miiuT) mile, 
and tu 23 EGctiona, the fourth, ninth, and tenth sections have ip^trared 
betis^ccii lS3i> and 1S43. Improved edirioui of the earlier unmbera 
have been puhiished during the wme time. The special map# of the 
Fruuian State, oiring to the rapid progreis of improventent, the chougea 
of property and of Wundaries, the enctuBare of commons, the elenring of 
wastes the draining of lakes, the cousmictiou of carutEt, mnda, aud rail- 
Toads, ret|uiTe alieratron. The Staiutical Bureau ■■ the centra] 
dcjiartmcut, to rrhitrh information of all these chauges is communicated 
from the various places, and scarcely q day in n bich intelli^nce 

of iie«ly.erected villages, colonies, &c., is not received. It teqiibus grrat 
attention to lay dqwu the posittpcni ofthete new iilacei accuratelv, not 
^mly in the uriginat projccLlotts on a large scale, but on the publiahed 
map?, and m improve these conlinnally, Thia map cempriaea not only 
Pru-fiia Eait of Ikdin, but the kingdom of Poland, with its pr^ient 
(livisinup, and Bohemia, lo live (German) miles south of Prague, m 
equally mbute dtlail. 

3. The same agther has puhlislied a new s.nd improved edition of his 
Map of the district of Potsdam, in 4 seetionsv 

4. The Maritime Atlas of Prnasia, a splendid work, engraved mi 

cop|icr, oij a stale of rn^vra = - decimal inches, folio, is in ootirse of 
publication by the mitiMlTy' of Commerce since ISd L It caulains_ 

a. Tim historical inlradncthm, index map, lighthouso, and pcofiles 
of the cDut, in one put. 

k Seven parts only, in 20 sheets on the scale above mentioned, have 
yet appeared. These comprise the shores of the Baltic for half a 
(Germnn) mile mlnnd, with all the tojugraphical details from a special 
surrey made by odicen of the General Staff j qnd half a (German) mite 
seaward j with the aoimdings in foihoma io the dqith of 3 fathams 
(IS feet), and sU shallow pirts la feet. 

c. Two large chartf, cadi 2 feci 9 mchca square, on the stale of 
VTV.nTi OT half B deeliuDl inch to the (German) mile, Thev coutain 
iht eouis of tlie Bjillk from Waracmflndt \o Sackenbamne, G (Ctfman) 
miles N. of Uehnu, and the whole hreadth of the Baltie W, of Swine^ 
mOndc, thryitgh the Smmd to KuHett, md E. of Eaaim to the file uf 
Gdand, os also the Itlmids of Bornholm, ChriKtiansoe, and the S. court 
of Schonfin, wUh many direct and cross Unee of sounding*. It is a 
splendid and costly work. 

h. A Special Tupographlcal Map of Germany, commenced by C. U. 
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Rei'in&iiiij nml continued tiv Colonel W, Toll DiitctoT of 

the Trigonoinetncal Bureau of ihc Hojil PrasainTi SofT, on the iCftk 
= 1 dedmal inch. The origiiuil ediiorj Rejinatiii, contem- 
piated 342 aeetlonB : of Lj^ese^ 142 have Hp[>rarcd- Since IfiHtJi when 
Oesfetd bccuiie the editor^ there have appeared seetiima 11^ 12^ 13, 29, 
34, 3S,37,43, 94,145, USl, IBs^, ISl, and 317; some of them new, 
others completelT TemndeUed. 

6. Topograjihioil Map of the frovlnce of Pomernnii, mnsiarting of 
sectlnna, the loAt of which have appeared during the preKnt year. 

It U well liihogTtphed, on a scale of i-rc^.ri'r — 2 decinml Inches, re- 
ditccd fmin ibc topograpldeal map pTcparcd b; the ofliceiiiQf the Military 
Academy, (tlie result of die surrey uncle rtahen by them, at die tu^eatJon 
of the General StnlT,) on a ecalc of ^rytt " I decimal inch. 

7, Topngraphitiil Map of Weaiphiilia. A very detailed siirvey ho» 
been mwlc of the Rhine prOTincca and VVeetphalin, cm a K*le of 

- 8 decirnal fett lo the (GcTman) mile, for fioanciBl pur^iosca, Thtwe 
«)ieelal mopa. Imwcvor, indicate only the character of the poil, not its 
inequalities. At the nqiieat of the provincial goveninient of Westphalia, 
the ministry allowed copies to be made on the mdoced oealc of * # 
to the mile., tu be surveyed and laid down DU these eoplcs, by olhcerB 
appointed by theTopographicni Bureau, and iitliogFaphed^ This is the 
firat accurate to]K>graphicaL map of Westphalin which can be relied on. 
Nine Bcctlom of it have appeared, and the towns of Mitidcti, Niehelin, 
ami six others, fn respect of clear and sharp litliogniphy, auJ accurnie 
topogrnphical And orogrnpliiciJ delineation, it far surpasses all those 
prcvionsily published by the General Staff of Prussia. 

a. Maps uf the Clrclea of tlie Proviiicea of Westphalia. In addition 
to the preceding map, maps of each circle in the pTCfviucc have been in 
coutic of poblicalioD since 1640, by tbe ConnBellor of PinatiDC:, Em¬ 
merich, with the assistance of the Geographical Engineer, Schmelzcn 
Four circles have appeared on a scnlc of Tsulvsal they contain tbe hJla 
jn detail, and tbe ground plan uf tbe villsges. 

'fhe following important maps have also appeared ; 

9. ^^icciid Map uf the Govemniout of Kublcntz and the ENichy of 
Naasau, liy Mr. W. IValtcr, Uthograpbed, the hills shaded. Four 
Ehcde, on iIk; scale of Tr.'rrr- 

^ 10, Envirotia uf Berlin, nccumtcly Uhl duwii by the General in 
14 laigt sfctiuna, dcjcrly lithugtuphrd, on the scale uf 8 decimal 

inebea per Gcrmtin mile. It extends frum Berlin over Putsdami, sa far 
as Gmsseabreuitx. 

IL. Government of Erfurt; hlapa uf tbe Chcles of Erfurt, MbDiaii- 
ocn, Langcnsalzo, Hcliigenstadi, VVorbLs, Weit^nsce, Nordhatuen 
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ZefgeiirGcIt, and Schkufingpn. PuMialicd by Platt, in }ifBgdetiirg. 
Lithographed, and oti the arale of 

12. The Govern meat of Erfert in unc ebeet, with ihe circle bounda¬ 
ries on the Bcale of Migd^burg. 

13. Government of Erfurt, on the aculc of i^ith accmlc 

ftUiiiilcal detaik. Published by the bouse of Mdilcr in Erfurt. 

N, Special ^Inp of the Pruvince of Saxouj, by A* Platt, an the 
tcale of TBrrlrrr* ‘w’itb H stAtktici] table, currcctcd aceording to infonna- 
tinn from the local govertiment RuthoFitita. 

G^tieral Jifapi .—^The most important rnapi on the cve of complrtion, 
or just pubikhodk nre-^ 

L H. Kiepert, Mop of Pokrtiue; chiefly oflcr Robinson. Publtshed 
hj Oarj Ritter.. Conrtructed by the author of tbc special niopa in 
Robinaank work. 

* 2. H. Kiepert, Atlas of Hellas and its Colonies i 24 plates. The 
third part ia in progress. The house of Nicolai publiih it, and promUe 
that the last S maps shall appear in the course of the minmer. 

3. C. Zimmcrmanii, Map of Western Persia md the Cauntries on 
the Tigris, 4 sheets. The condniwtion of hii Hup of Centml Asiru 
Berhii, 1843» Kliorasan, one sheet j the region betvrccn Herat and 
Scmrtiin, one sheet, connecting the map of Central Asia with tiist of 
Western Persia, api»earcd in IS42 ; slieets with Fare imd Mekrdit, and 
sheets to complete an Atlas of Hither Asia, o« in progrx^. 

^ 4. The I^hytical Atlas of H. PerghauH in in course of publication 

since 1839. This work, wliich has nothing equal or similar to it in 
any country, which renders vwbie the progms of geographical science^ 
consist of sis divisions; the ninth livr^tiison hiw appeared ihk year. 
The first division, Ittcieorolugy, coutuina 12 sheets j ihe second, Hvdro* 
graphy, 15 sheet*; the third, Geology, & sheets; the foimh, .Mngnettc 
PhenomcDo, 5 sheeia t the fifth, Gcograpliy of Plants, 6 sberta ; no Bheeu 
of the aixth division, Zwlogy and Anihropoiogy, have yet appeared : 47 
sheets have been published, and, according to the original plan, there 
’will lie tliirtcen tnore. 

•I cannot pass over the mention of this very valuable work without 
expressing my satisfaction that thrtmgh the enUghtetred enterprise of 
Mr. A. K. Johnston. Geographer to tlic Queen at Edinburgh, wt shall 
be put in posaesabn of it in an English dre,*. Some of the sheets bare 
already appeared, and will tend materially to increase the interest felt 
amongst ua in the science of GiMgrapliv. 

b A most importatit contribution to' our knowlttlge^f Hither Asia is 
on th^e eveof bdng puhlkhotl; the fix-aheel map of the onmtries from 
tire Tigris and Euphrates tn the Busphorus, compned from the survevs 
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of ihe PruKiBn EiAf^officeTK, by- Kitpert, on a scaJe uf t>b blHcn 
HTnpbed by ^kfulilmann, Btwl t* be publifthed by Stiirnff, The into 
eBftcrn tlie upper enuree of tjtc Tigris and Eupbrntes, after the 

Burvey of Major von ^I^Uke (suihor of the itiiporiniit Letters on the* 
condition of Turk cy* and events tliere in the yearn Berlin, lfl41, 

Svo.), with Turkish Armenia, according to Ruifinn and English obBt'rva- 
tione, are completely engraved and will booh appear. The two iniddle 
aheets, containing CappadociH^ Galatia, and CiliciOi from the survey of 
Majors von Vincke, von FUher, and Von Malike, with routes and peal- 
lions communicated by English travclIota^wUl be puhliahL'd \u the courac 
of the present sumnier. The two western sLuteta (Asia Minor} contain 
the surveyB of the Bnisaian travdlen Schdnltorn, Luw, and H. Kiepert, 
The mnatcrly lurvey of the course of the Tigris and Eitpbtatca from 
Samusat, Bir, and Moauli, to the sen, will he connected with tlieoc ope- 
ration B, 

Cartography .— The following publicntions de«rvc to be noticed os 
specimens of coloured printing, hy means of several Utbogmphic plates, 
via^ ; — 

1 . Kh von f>ydciivr. Mural ‘ Atlas of all parts of the earth, A general 
aheett the plune projection of the sphere (each hemisphere of three feet in 
ihameter), and the four divuiona of the glolie on a scale of 

and Europe on^a scale of T^TTHr.Tairt have lieen publitlied for the nee of 
schools, IS40-3, with a thon caphuiarion of the best methods of using 
them. 

2. The some method of coloured printing ha* been skilfully applied 
by Ton Sydow, on n smaller scale, in the '' Methodicaj, Hiuid Atli^, for 
the Syatcmniic Study of Geography/ Gotha, L642-3. In two ]]art>. 

3- The School of Geographical Art, under the direction of iL Berghnua, 
in Potsdam, In making cuntlnuol progrCM in the ^>erfeciing of its plans, 
maps, engraving, and printing. 

4. Lithographic delineation of map* has been much irapnoved by 
Belirio, Moblmunn, and the persons employed in theofCce of thcGcncrd 
Staff. 

5- The maps in relief, and the glolie* of K. W* Kummer, ate in 
conne uf gradual and coustant JinproTcmcut., He is at present engaged 
on a globe four feet in diameter, with the countries in nelief. He is 
olou publishing segments of this globe, with mopB of different parts of 
the i;:aTth in Tclief, and with a spherical suTfacc, as in nature. The 
horixonUt is to the Tcrdcal scale in the ratia of 1: 10. 

d. Ucutenant^ZimmeTmann has coustructed ou index map of Central 

* Ttiu loni ii diH by ciaitiiwntd gticrgnphCiV In qKoliiug of EEta|0 tut brin^ 
■uiputdecl (m tbe vbUi^ for jniliKe ttulrocdaitf 
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Aniii cm a ntw^jlan. The tlctailsof the inouiituii ranges anfi not 
• but tilt nonrnil dutcUtiti uf ihtEr asco and ibeir [irutiEta, cultiTatmJ iBjids, 
wa«t kndii arnl ittuuntaioouB nsgiona, are diBUuguinbed by t»loura> Oti 
Uik mnp art tis. hypotheticiil iirofilea of nioutt^in nmgeft all land ibat 
riflci tu the hc%bt of flOO or 1000 takta b dkimgubbed by ita colour- 
The iliTectioD of Lhtfour principal inountain nm|Cfl 'irhichcrass each oilier 
ait indicated, as al« the CJtleiii of tbt dciserts, ihcif eitcMion itito the 
bosom of tlie moutitaiti region, ihc limiti of the culuvnied rcgloiu on 
the edge of iho rnuonlein country and in the principal Tallqa, The scale 

T.TTi?,TlT' 

Surreyr.—The state of the Pmieien surveys mny be glciuied in greal 
part from what ha* been already fahl of the maps* The survey of the 
PruHian ttotea of the German leiritory Is completed in Sileslai PoTne*^ 
tsuia, the Marls a {praaaiati), Saiony, die Rhineland, and WestphaJia* 
East and West PruMin have still to he surveyed by tlio General Staff ^ 
nothing liQ* been done there since Von SebrOterk oi^-r^ions, end some 
years will elopae before a new beginning tan be madje- The goverfi- 
ment, in addition to its own attrveya, is m posseaaion of a survey of tlie 
whole of Sojony, kingdom and dukedoms, by ii* own General Stafi; and 
of the provinces on tlie left hank of the Rhine by Trnnslwt* Improved 
special suTvey* are jnsli I uU-d in diffmnl pom of the kingdom ; in 1&42, 
149 sejuare (Gennsn geographical) miles were surveyed by the General 
Smfh partly in Westphalia hciween Ems and Rhine, partly in the 
Marclic* between the Havel and Elbe* 

G^ntphicai /nifnwJion-—In reference to the great progreu now 
making in Pni«ia for improving the materials of gtt^phical inairuc' 
tion, I tnention, with pardctilar latisfacliun, the important impulse which 
muj be eiptcted to the study of ancient and comparative geogmphv, 
fTornGustavusKramerk new critical edition of Strabo* Tim BTotmd work 
of this edition k a careful investigation of all the MSS, oollccted by ilie 
editor in Italy and France* It luu thus hern rendered possible, not 
only to restcre many nriginG rradinga, and lay the feumlelion of J cor¬ 
rect text, winch has been hitherto a dcfideratotn, but alao tu fill op jn 
great nicaamre the lacumc at the end of the Ith Bock by the discovery 
of a very complete epitome, which corresjiomla almost verhalJy with tJis 
fragment* of tlds pan of Strabo's work that have been preserved. A 
nnmte of less important lacumc are »l*o fuppiied. Thi* edition wfll 
contain everything newesary for a correct tttimatc of the tcit witll 
criU«1 ,„d a K .iu „f f«r 

which we cxj*cted to be ready h the cmiTK of the year. 

2. A no less important work I* the recond large folio volume, 
/ jun completed m three porta, under Ihe tide ^ Corpus IiKcriptionuiii 
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Gnecanim Auctui'itJit^e et impciuii AcK^finin: Llicnuum Regime Bmua- 
eicRj ediilit AugUslds Huclchliu, Acad. Soc. Bcrolioi. Fulio^ Fx oHicba 
acqilftnicar ItiCimCf. 1843+ Vul. l[.^ Fo^clciilufl Lconuin^ iJx eccttims: 
sec. 7, with InKiijitioiM AcamaiiLiit B^inut, lllyrbm ; sec. from 
CoTcyri tod the uEighbouring ifilandi; sec. 9j, uueenmm localities ; tec. 
lOj frum ^fAce<lpb.iA ard Thrace; kc+ 11^ from Sarmatiii^ Cliersoucnis 
Taurtettt^ and the Cinimcriaii Bosphorue; frec+ 12^ the iaUids of the 
/Egeaii Sen^ with Rhodcat CrtitCi ai)(i Cyprus. Fuelculua IL coDtainf: the 
oontinuailiiD of hc. 13; ecc. L3, infCTiptioiu froniCana; uc. 14 , frum 
Lydia. Fasciculus [It+ contain! inecHptig'aarTiDin Lycia^ Fauiphylia^ and 
the rest of Aola Minor. 

3. Rudolph von BenningMn Fdrdcr luia piib]iiihc<i this yenr nt Herlm 
in 4to. a MemoiT with nn illustratcfl tnnp, entitled ' The law of numberf in 
rock formatioifiB in TeloJtion to the dieposilion of valleys, springs, running- 
and standing waters, elevations and locaUttes, CBpecinlly in the north of 
France^ with Ttmorka on the Tvlation of Otology to special Geography in 
oregrnphkcal, hydrographical, statiaiica], and historicn] Tapects.^ This 
IB an important contribution to the application of geognosy to illoBtratc 
physical geography. The niotio prcHied to the Ea^ay is one of the 
great mnaims laid down by Alexander Von llninholdt, ‘ Ix physique 
du globe a acs i^ldmcns numiirjquea com mo le uyat^inc du nionde/ 

Gcogmphicnl iuitructjun is aliio a part of the curriculum in every 
Pniiaian aehoal, gymnasiumi military neademy, and uui^^rsity. 

Trnvcli and UtrowienVj.—L Profesaor I^pBius begun In the middle 
of 1842 a journey to the countricf on the Nile, which will occupy several 
years, and is Bupported by the King, and by the Berlin Academy of 
Scicneea. He is accumpmiEd by orchitecta, painters, and men of 
science; aevend independent travellera have attached iheniaelves to 
his expedition, which ii iiiitendcd to be aupplcmental to that of Cham- 
pollioa. AndquilieSt history, and geography, ore its objects. A revuion 
of the monuments, for the purpooe of throwing light on the oldest civili* 
zatiou ami history of the race, is also ootitcmplated, in connexion with 
surveys, dTawings, models, and exciivutions, Oallcction of inscriptlEjina 
explanatory of hieroglyphics and chronology. Fragments of the rusulca 
of the labouro of this expedition have already been received, which have 
enriched the field of geography. Some iniportaat papers have alr wyl y 
ap]Krnreil in the montldy report of the Geographical Society of Berlin. 

2. Profeasar Wckker, of Bunn, baa returned wi th rich contributions to 
geography, as well as other hronchea of knowledge, from nn archeolo¬ 
gical journey of seveiol yearo. iu the course of whkh he examined the 
archlitctund and scientific monumenti of [lalj, Sicily, Grteoc, the 
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Archipelago, 'and Western Aaia Minor or ihe BDaphnnis. The joumtl 
of Wclcker’a friend and pretl{:ce«3ar, Oitfifed Mttllcr, of Gaiiingert, who 
died ttt Athens, will shuitly be puUtished aL Hulie by hia fcllow-iraveller 
ProfesMT A. Sch6lh Miiller'a set^DncI aBsociaE.e Dr. E. Curtina, who look 
part in his latest explorations at Delphi, ie about lo publish his frieud'a 
‘ Delfthica. 

3. The geography of Greece, as it ii, has been bJso illustrated by the 
*CuQiiELuincations respecting Greece’ of Froftwor Christopher August 
Brandis, the critical reforiner of the text uf Atistoile's Philosoplitcal 
Works, Tills publication appeared in IS42 ni Leipjsig in 3 vols,; the 
finit part oontaina the author's persoiiuil iinrriuive of his travels, the oecund 
a bislary of the War DfLiberailnti, from Creek uiithorities, and the third 
an cxHiaination of the present condition uf the kingdom of Greece. 

4. H. Kiei>ert employed the years L841-1S42 on a juumcv from Con¬ 
stantino pic tu the W. coast of Asia Minor, undertaken at his own 
expense, for the cxtensioti of geopaphical knowledge. He went br 
BniEsa, where he executed a survey of ^Llonirt Olympux, to Smyrfia. 
He tjsok, iu company with tome men of science, SchOnbom and Loew, u 
new mutt over Adranas, Bnbt, Bolmditsch, BidnkhiMEir, l^cigamo and 
hfanisfl j In the course of which he exatniiicd nitd mopped the lateral 
valleys of the Upper Rbyndacus and the ^facietus. From Smyrna, 
Kieperl alone vteitttl Phociea and Cyme, examined Leshos, with a view 
to make a more accurate map of the island, lu the course of which he 
diBCOvered the Cyclopenn ruiiiB of Eresua and niiaiher nncIenL town, 
jarrhops Arisha, I n the winter of 1B42 he explored the Thracian 
Chursime^s, the Troad, the whole mimntain syatem of Ida, with the 
adjacent euuntries, to the hitherto unexplored vallcya of the Rhudiur, 
Pracilua, Granlcu^, and j-Esrpiui* Thb tour supplied few antiquities 
beyoud seme inaeriptionB incorporBlcd into thi: second volume of Boekh'a 
♦ Coqius Inocripi. drc.* ^ but the traveller was able to construct a com¬ 
plete and detailed map of the region. Of the island*, Imbros and 
Samotbrace, hitherto but imperfectly know n, were explored. The most 
interesting results next after the geoguostical structure of the Inland, 
are the ruins of tlie old town and temple of theCabiri in Samothrace 
From the Dardanelles Kie[«?rt retumftl by the least familiar rmdea to 
Adromyti and along the vEoliart coast to Smyrna. From thence he 
Tlsiled, in company with Prnfessor Wdclter, Ephwaa, afognciio, Trallcj, 
Tirdi, and Nymphi; traversed and kid down several new imitea, ond 
made a drawing at XymphI of the ooilpture called the Moiiomcnt of 
S^DstTui. This drawing, n map of the surrounding district, and an ex¬ 
planatory memoir, have been i>ubliBhcd by Kiepert in Profesor Gcr- 
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Iiard*i ArchKoliigicfll Journal (>Io. 111. M urch, 1 Bcilin: Rcimcr)< 

The TMt of Kii tour is to be publitlial acpatMcly. His maps have . ‘ 
been incorporated into the iwo weatem sheets of the map of Hither 
A:aia befoTf mcnlioued. 

5, The journey of Prtfesaon Sthufiborti and Loeir of Poseiif nl- 
thodDi^h llutv accomptijiirtl Kicperl front Cottetantitiople to Stnjruoj wai 
quite luiconnecied with hi*. Tina eipcditiooj pertly at their own cost, 
partly aiaiatcJ by the dtpaitment of educotioti, was uudertaken with a 
Ykw la complete and extend the diaooTcriefl in Lyck, ao happily com* 
menced by hlr* Fellow*. The moat nbecuie ports of the geography of 
Cnrio, Lyck, Pampliylie, Pieidis, and Phrygia, hare bceij jlluatrited by 
their rc*eaTchea+ L.ocw Imvelled for purpoEe* of geology and dbIutoI 
hislorr, and will publish in due time hia obrerTationa, The route taken 
by Schunbeu-n (who wm aonictimcB separated from hia companion) 

WHS as follows :— In Psmphylia he penetrated by the \alkys of the 
CeitniB and Eurymediin, on the one bond to labarta, on the other 
to Egbirdi and the Bty-shcbr-g5l. This route givea, along with the 
course of the livcrH, a tolerable approismstiou to the dirertion of the 
principal mountain ranges of that region* E. of the Ccstrua he found 
tlic ruins of Selgt. To the K. of Karaburln arc the ruina of a eecond 
Jfljge town i n thinl is in the Eurymedou ifalley near Keamc. There are 
inanv churches and other ruins. The coftet of Adalia was ciAtnined, 
piirtlcular nttention being paid to the mountqin paasea by which it i* 
reached, and the v idler of the Duden. Termessus and the high plain 
N. of it as far as the lake of Buldur were ^’kitciL Here were found 
besides Olbosoa the ruins of two towns near Folia and PajamndEh 
(tsionda ?). It appears ta*y, from this Toute, to gii c the direefion of the 
rnouTitmns and the coursea of ilic principal riTersj between the valley of 
the Ccstm* and as far W. as Gtllhkaar and the aources of the XonthUB, 
and the oonnejion of this regiou with the adjoining districts. The high 
plains of AlmalU were exnniLued with espcckl ewe on nccount of the 
passes. Several ancient ailo were viaiied, particularly in the Cibyrntia, 

Bubon, Cibyro, Balbura, and fEnuanda. The antiquarian disooTcrics 
in the luouiaEaln region, between these aites and ihc TsJamon Chain, 
were of 1 cm consequence* It we» crossed iu two places from N. to S* j, 
the tribotwies of the Tolaman chit csplotcd, nnd the stream itself fol¬ 
lowed to the sea. Here Cauuoo wm cosily reCOgtuicd i the namea of 
sime ancient aitca on ihc road from Tabac to Cibyra could not be dis¬ 
covered ; Trapcropolia, at the south betae of the Baba Tagb, was easily 
recagnised* The passes. wUh iht plains of Davit* stid Karayik, and the 
wateromrae* of the former, were m»t iulcreitiiig. These nrt all oiffiuHits 
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df the Jenidi^i^ chiif, wrhkJi falli into Unf Mcaufilcr, On a tdiir along ih* 
western declivity uf tlic Solyma cliaid two aiicicnt tuwnat on* df which 
wan Mnrmajd^ were fauiid; and W. ffdm Myra, in (he direction of 
Autipliellu>» Sum, Cytmae, and a third town w^ere discovered. Imesi^ 
in the Kuaaba valley, waa dearly Ainc«, aiid many eburthes were met 
with^ W, of CraguA an ancient ate was sought for, but in valn» Many 
pcirifactloua were found In placet on the coast and the lower volley of 
the Xanthui, among ibo dcbflt of the Pamphyliai nioUHlaius, and in 
great luanses near Davsa. Piofostdr Schunlioru has promised on iccoiict 
of the course* of the Pamphylian and Lycian coast Tivers in hii pro¬ 
gramme forEaitcr 1843; and thin will he a very im|Ktrtant addition tg 
the eemparative geography of this interesting region. He has brought 
away more thnn a hundred toaeriptloDs in the Greek und Lycian kit- 
gaajj«« 

0 . Dr. Peten, an experienced pupil of J. Muller, the diidnguJshcd 
Profeeser nf Anatomy and Physiology m ilerlin^ set out for Mozambique 
in the middle of 1842, by way of Lisbon, tie travels at the expense, 
and by the direction, of the King and the Aesdemy of Bounces, to m* 
vutignte the Fauna ef this unknown tropical coast, and to make cnl* 
lecdous fur the Berlin ^luseuma. U iahis intention also to exert himscLf 
to extend our ecquainlancc with the geography gf tlie region. 

The Journey gf Cuptaia von Orltch (favourably known by bis bis- 
turicol writings) to the East Indies, tg which the King couLributes, al¬ 
though msinly with a view to miUlary histary, also promises valuable 
geographical contributions. 

3. An expedition to Armenia and the Caucasus, ti> mvostigate the 
geography, ethnography, langungcs, «jid natural history of that r^ion, 
is orgamziug under the auspices uf the King and Academy uf Scienoea. 
Profeaior Koch, from ThUrmgen, the botaniat, is at the head of it. 
He hoa already vkitcd (he Caueasua, and cmichcd the butanical gardens 
and hcrhaiiiims with his collectiana. Among uther asauciatcsi he ii to 
he eccampamod by the philglnglst Dr. Bosen, brother uf the Ute emi¬ 
nent orientalist of that name, who wia professor in tbe University 
College of London. They arc to explore the yd unknown sources of 
the hranch of the Euphrates, N. of £rz Rdm, the Tchuruk, iiud the 
upper couTsc of the Araxes, on w^hose baolta they expect to collect in- 
fornmtkin respecting the language of the Tcherkosses, Osutes, and otlier 
race*. * 

It is unnecessary to state that the gnat Mfficenas (Ritter's expreseion) 
of these branches of knowledge, Alcxiinder von Humboldt, tokei a warm 
jniercjt and active part in promoting all ihcet geograpbical expedition i. 
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—BttijJtn—The Prcffliiieiit of ihe GcegtApKicAl Society of 
Frftiilcron, D. Bocgtter, liai just pubiiihed un intcrcsling «of1c on the 
* Origin of Spiingi,' and poxtieulaLrlir of tnineTal wnten. 

^fapK~—* Mr, Auguit fUvMitein htm puWifiJied a new Mrp of lUe 
Duchy of Nae»au, on the aqale of TTi^rffTt the bc^t that haa hitherto 
appeared^ of thiit we are promwed a copy, together with the 3rcl part of 
the catalogue of the Ubrnry of the Geagraphicel Society of Frankfort* 
5nrwy#*—Ih-afraaor Gesling, of Marburg, h[» published the result* of 
bta aurtcyaef the EltcluratE of llcsfis; and other eurrm we in pru- 
yreai* 

Gtogrftphieat />Mfriiciwn.—Themclluidhy drawing is gfoning ground 
every yenr noone and more in the schoohi; and relief roaiia have been in- 
'* tfoducrtl into them in the Grand Duchy of Boilcii la well an in Pnisoifi* 
Bavauia*^— Bookt .—An historical and geographical dictiotiwy haa 
been commenced by the liiatorical Aisaociaaon in Upper Bavaria. 

M* de SpninneTi who haa travelled along the ilain with Dr* Hkiule, 
is abimt to puhlijih a Handbook fur trivaim, founded on accurate oh- 
Hervaliun, and giving many new nolicea, btuted chiefly on *ancicnt 
ohranicles, and other inforniation from authentic mcmuinenE*. 

Tbert have been published;— 
flf The Second Section of Kkiii’'e Map (scaJo TrrViT)* 
tt, A Map of tbc Ecclraifatiod Juriacticlioni in Bavaria, by George 

Mayer, ou a scale of TirlrtT- 

c. Plana and Viewa of Saliburg, by Mayer [icale Tfiirs)- 

d. The 4th and 5th Xumberi of Spninncr's Snaall Historical and 
Geographical Atlas* 

e. A Panorama of Athens. Vitwa and Platts on 19 Slieeta, by Sude- 
nuinn aud Sommer (scale -Ft.lrr)' 

/, A Geographical Map of the Circle of Lower Bavaria, by KisUer 
(licale Trvia~f 

The ScfttioB Tann, of the Topograpliiciil Ados of Bavaria, by th* 
hliUtaiy Statf* 

A A Mop of Jjower Bavaria, with the Botindarka of the Judicial 
districU, by Schuhtuacber (scale frrArv)- 

I. A Plan of Munich, Taarking the several iima, wine, beer, codoe, 
ebocolale, and lucaii housee, breweriee, Ac. (scale 
* y. The Sccriotia Rotteuburg and Welfatcin, of the Topographical AUaa 
of^avaria, with a new index ruap to that Atlas, will appear vary soon. - 
k. M* de Spnimier, one of the moat active geographera of Eavona, 
hoa published the 6lb Continuntion of kirn ‘General Historical AUa*j' 
ibc first livrajjsoQ comprtsca the Emplte of ike Vlaigotbi in tbo Iberian 
Peninsula, in one sheet, 
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* i. All ladcx Map tiaa al^ appenreil af the Great Cadastral 
of BavEiriiit sereral HheetEr on each 4^ which the process of the 
survey iiaelfj. atul of the farioua uperuiia'iis fur which the great work 
hna been uudertakeni arc diatinguiahed by dJfFcrent colcurs, Tliua, ouc 
mup ihow^ how fiur the triar^Iaciou hoa been curied on ; atioUicr. the 
parts wditch have hecn. rocnEured ] a third, the portions which have been 
levelled; one ahewa the provinces in which the cstatea have been 
claialheil; another, where the lietueB Lave been lajccd, Ac. These tivaps 
are also eecumptinied by n table, showing the details of tlie several 
opcratiQiiB us far as they Imve yet proceeded. Hie Society has Ijcen 
fiiToureil with e copy of this work, kindly brought over hy General 
Wofliliinghin, Aide-dc-Camp to the King of Bavarie. ^ 

2. The Emirat of Cordova, to the extinction of the Qmajadea, Thia ' 
is the first prutlculiiT mop of Spain under tlie Itlahomedans, and cTn- 
braces also the N. coaat of Africa, as for as Coustanliue. Sheets 3, 4, 
and h give the Iberian pemnsulB from IQ23 to the present time, nccom^ 
panied by additional rasps and plane, as of Granada, Andalusia, &ct 
sheet GOgives the ecclesiastical division of the Peninsula with the con¬ 
vents; and a genera] view of the poBsessions of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century* 

Of the next livnusoo there arc preparedi two sheets of the Empire of 
the Caliphs in ita greatest extension ; Syria in the tune of the Crusades; 
and two general sheets of Kuropc for the Scandinavian Empirea dew'll 
to the uoion of Calmar, in 1397* 

CuTiographtf *—fl. ^fodd* for drawings connected with Topography, 
StatisiicB, or Tactics, for the use of the Bavarian orniy, hn different 
scales, and embracing all objects Tequialic for public burinces, have been 
drawn and eugraved, and nre now ncorlj completed. This work con¬ 
tains as models or paitcras for drmwinga, and will be published in the 
course of the present year. It fumiabes the results of the experience 
acquirenl by the Topo^phtcol InEtlLutinu during many years, and 
affords the best evidence of the intcllLgtnce, with wliich the bui-bcffa of 
that office haa b«n cunducted. 

ft* Some very' satiEfactory trials have been msile on tlie application of 
Galvanoplaslici to Cartography, and sets of platea for the above men¬ 
tioned object will be multiplied by this process. 

1 beg leave also to bvite your Httentiou to an mgeniaus instrument * 
called a ehartomeurr, invented by Lieutenant Carl Theodor von Register. 

It is a ruler for asccruining by a ready and certain metlicd the propor- 
tional scale upon which any map or chart ho* been const ructed. The 
instrument conaitta of a braaa triongulnr or prismatic ruler, nbout u 
^ foot in length, each of whose aide* is accurately divided bj' proportion si 
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Hnis Kn diSerent the firet aide having for ttt atarling point 

the subdiviiion ef a degree af latltu^ie into it« SW^OCOth jiiurt, 
anil ibcnee proeceding upwarda propOTtioiial atibdivialuns to iU 
20,000,0(X>[h partj the other two aidca having reapectlvci; fut their 
Btarting pain la the aubdlviEiaii of 5 Bitnutea of latitude into the 
^OjCHOOlh port, and 1 minute of latitude into ita 10,.000tli part; and 
proceeding bj propcrttonal subdmaiona;^ the one to the l^€DO,.WOth 
part of 5 minutesT and the othtr to the bO^OOOth part of 1 tntnntc^ 
Lieutenant vtm Register gives the folkwing direction for using the in- 
atTumeot ;—Lay one fide of the nilcr on the scale of the map, or on the 
graduation of latitude^ in anch manner that ita value ehaJl accurately 
cDireapond with one of the quantities engraved on the cHntloruettr 
1°, or Vf aa the case may be)! when, at once^ beginning at the 
end marked A, the pTOportlona] number of the icale on which the map 
is constructed will be viiible^ and read off on the ruler by taking (w hen 
the two lines do not exactly cuindde) that ntiimber on the mkr whidi 
is the neaixat number below the line on the scale of the map which la 
being mcasuredi 

The nevirion of the Actual Survey, made for the puriWM ofimpTUving 
the Topographical Atlas, and the Zenith and HaroTnetTicml Measure¬ 
ments in the Circle of the little Pilatinste, have been continued by the 
Etat-Major. 

Gf*ographical lustnifUati. —The Ist part of Major Aulitsdieck^s 
work on * Elemcntuy instruction in the pTinciples of Geographical 
ProjccdoD,' for the illuatration of Lectures delivered to theoMcers of llio 
Topographical D£ce, has just been lithographed. 

A new set of Seplailona for the duties and service of the Topographical 
Office, now in coone of prepamtion, will icetirc the production of gea- 
graphical works, as well as the geographical instruction of young offieeTS, 
the diffusion of topograpbiGal knowledge in the anny being the Inullng 
object of the military staff. 

x\nothcr point worthy of notice is the improi'emcnt of ihcodolitoa for 
aitrDDomictd putpoaea (such as v^nith tticaaufcmcnta)^ undertaken in 
Munich, by J. O* Erie, which give* those meraurtment* a far greater 
degree of accuracy and certainty than could be attained previously 
with the O'ld iheudditcs adapted to the double purpose of terrcstriid and 
aatronomicsl observations. 

SaxqnTh—T hcKOonii UvraiKn of the Saion Atlas is now in progress 
of printing* We have already been favoured with the first part of 
this beautihil work ; and the second is promised to us in the course of 
the summer* 
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* Beloiusi,— — M r. Ditlj is contitming the publication of hit 
Eleznenit of the Hiitory of the humtn race in reJutioci to Lbeir g;eo- 
gr&phicaL dtslrihutioii at Tanoue Opocln> The teiuc geuileiuan it alto 
publishings in I3{}0 Ittrahomf forniing 16 Tolutnea) M'ilh I300 eiigirfi?uigS]i 
a new edidon of the LHtrtt Edijiant^s et Cufit^cs ; being the voynget 
uid traTcU of Mustanaries iit all puts of the worlds Tlui edition will 
contaiHi in addition to the Missianniy' niuratif esj and their GeograpbicaU 
liutorioals Political, Religious, Literary, tndusliiah and Commercial 
notkea, the necotJiiUt also of all the more Important researches end dta- 
cor erica of Mkaionnries since the last publiBhed edition, of the Leitru 
Eil[/l0iticM from 1783 to 1819^ 

• Mapt nndf Chartt .—A map of the frontiers of Belgium and Holland , 
(according to the Treaty eoneludod between the tvrocouiUrka and agreed 

to by the European Powers) has been Completed in 8aheetSs at the 
GcographicaL Establiihnicnt at Bnuiels< 

* The mining map to wlUdi I alluded io my last Address Ima now 
been completed at tlic aamo establUhment, aDd, through the kindneu of 
M. Vandermaelen, we now poascis U t it is in 0 aheeta, aeeompuiicd by 
a Toluminous memoir^. It baa been executed by tbe englneert pf the 
mining depsTtment, and la publiahed uuder the direction of the Chief 
engineer Cauchy, by order of tbe Minister of Public Worta* U points 
out all the mmea, mineral and metallic depoaiu, tiiiorries, foundciries, 
&c,,of the country; and, in an admin iatniive and Industrial point of 
view, will be of great use to the gOTCrnment and the country gene¬ 
rally, Mr. Vandemiaelcu is preparing the materials for a atmilar, 
though sdll more detailed utsp of the whole of Central Europe, in¬ 
cluding our own bland. The study of thU map will throw much light 
upon he curious subject of the relation wlikh exists between the in¬ 
dustry snd commerce of diflerent provincca and countrira, and their 
natural resources. 

• Surwyi.—The necessary suneya for the great tepographiciJ map of 

Belgium arc still going nii; tbeae of the provinces of East and West 
Flanders have been executed during the post year; and the provinces 
of Antwerp and Brabaiiit are now' being aurvtyed. This is the In¬ 
dividual enterprise of M. A'andennselcn, and carried on at Lis own 
ek]>cnse. We have been favoured with four sheets of ii, two more are 
completed, which arc on their wny, and others ore in bsnd. ^ 

Gv^raphic(ti c are happv to hoar from Belgiuin that 

geographical instruction in that country is making great progress; not 
only is it taught in all the colleges and ichools of the country, hnt the 
exceedingly low price at which maps are dcliTercd from the eotahiiib- 
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tnfut of OUT honorary rneailapr^ Morwicur Vauderaaclefij nt BtuMelii 
ctiRbles every otic to powCM them ; we are asButedt indeed, that Utere ia 
Doi a vUlage Bchool without them. 

£jprt/tYKwi.—The BavBirta whom I nieiili<med in rny kst addiew aa 
hsTinB b«n despatched fToitt Baghim upn esploratory and acicntihc 
misBiDiiB ate still in artiTO employment; M- Ghieshreght making 
reecarehes into the geography and Uftlaral history of Mexico, and 
Mcbstb. Liodea and Funk ciploiiiig in Columhit. 

Since the return of Colonel De Puyot fttum his esploTatory voyage in 
Gualimak, a Belgian company liaa aent ont a first espeditaon of men and 
material to Vera Pai, under the direction of ilr, Simona, the tuginccr 
■ , of public works, who, with Mr. De Riddef, conatructed the firal milroad 
in Belgium. The object of the eipcdition is to found 6 colony. The 
nKCTBary men and materiali are taken out in two veaaeU j aix wooden 
houses, and a chapel conatructed in Belgium, form part of the outfil for 
the intended establishment. 

HoLLAVn —We learn (from the ■ Foraign Qoaiterly Rctiew ) that 
Herrvoo Siebold it prapaTing for the pttsa a work on some early nauti¬ 
cal discoveries of the Butch. Among other MSS., of which un occoueV 
will be given in this work, is that describing the important voyage 
made In 1039 by Quasi and Tasman, and in which were discovered the 
Bonin Islandi to the E. of Japan. Every thing relating to the voyage 
of Tasman, w hom Kreoscnaiem justly calU “ the greutest navigator of 
the seventeenth ccntniy,** is particularly intcrealing. It is iftld that some 
curious iupplcmcntary ilocumctttfl and plates will accompany the work^ 

FnsKCt.—iMajsj.—The Prototype Geography of France by Ckdonel 
Dennis, mentioned in my last year’s adilrtaa, is now publisbctl in one 
volume Bvo., accompanied by two maps ilhiatrative of ibc author’s 
system. On this subject wc cannot but acknowlcdgE llit want of a 
■ystematic arrangement of the principal fonts of phyHicnl geography. 
Tlicrc are unquestionably considerable difficulties attending Uic accom¬ 
plishment of this dcBirable object. The facts of the scicnen are ihetn- 
selvtt lo indefinite in their character, that a natural claialficallon la 
almost impoeaihle. This inconvenience might, however, he overcome; 
and indeed, although a natural classifidiion m^ht certainly have ndvan- 
* tage* over an artihelal one, atill, ns the object of any kind of nrran^- 
ment is to nmke ns familiar with the fads arranged ond the ftlation t cy 
bear to each other, that arrangement, whatever it^ mny be, is the best 
which beat answeri. the putpo*e for which it is designed. A syslcmattc 
ckiBification, therefore, of all the fads of physical geography might 
certainly be effected ; but still it would be of litUe u« to the ecicncc 
unlera its terminology were univcraallj adopted. If, indeed, the kii- 
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gudge Mf the*science uvein cnee fixed, n verjr gre^l atep woulJ be mide 
towariJji a ctunplcXc acquniatance the pU]jrcica\ cvadition of ihe 

cunb, ttn wbkh a\i the inLcTiut of ge^rmpli^- dcpCadi; and perhapi 
the time is noL diatant ^'hen the fiavania of Europe^ wkoK icicntiflc con¬ 
claves unite the learned of every country iutn one body for the luter- 
CoiumunioD and ciilcjiaEon of knowledge, viU adopt aome CemprehenBire 
principle^ on which the terminology' of gcogmphical Bcicncc may be 
fixed, aud the tame w ordt may convey prcch^cly the tame ideas* The 
acieuce itaelf ia oae, and for Its deLiiila to be underatood alike hy all^ Ita 
language should be one. 

Trimefr.—1. From France, Mofloietir De Cotielnan has proceeded, 
under the wmetion of the French govCiTiincnt, on an tspluratory journey 
acroBs the continent of South America, from fftu Jancino to Lima, 
whence he proposci to rctuTti by the hlaranqn and the interior of 
Guay ana. Tiiit expedition, was originally paironued by the late Duke of 
Orleans, and einee his death has been adopted by the Duke of Ktmuurs, 
l^fonsicur dc Costebau has resided S4]iiie years amotig Uie red men of 
North Atncricfl, and luu published several ^vorks on tlic natural history 
of tliju countty; he ia cuUKideitd fully competent to the arduous laboun 
of an exploratory traTcUer. 

2* The French goTcmment have scut Mr. Charles Ochoa, a young 
Onentallat, to viiit the regloDs of Central .;\sla, between Coshmii und 
Cafiristan* His attention is to be directed principally to the gec^;raphy 
and ethnography of the countr)^ 

I cannot omit this opportunity, while dwtilbg on some of ilie many 
adviucea made by our neighbours, during the last year, for the prt»- 
motion of geography, of caHiug upon you to pay the due tribute of ap¬ 
plause to the GeDgraphiod Society of that country for the liberal manner 
in which they granted lost year one of their silver medals to Sir. Deene, 
to whom this Society formerly awarded thtdr patron's mcilal for his dia- 
coveries on the North Coast of America ^ and atmthcr of these wlver 
medals to Mr, Schambergk, whose succtssfitl labouri in Guayona, 
under die joint auaplccs of Her Mujesty^o GoTemmenl and of the tf oyal 
GeographTCfll Society, we had also acktiopledged in tlie same manner. 

The same Geographical Society of Paris have, wltliin only a few days, 
and in the same spirit of generous and uoble lil>erality, awarded Umir 
large gold honorary medal for this year to our own Captain Jameo Kuii^ 
fur his valuahk discoveries in the Arctic and Antarctk Regions. 

PnaTUOA.L.—The Hoyal Academy of Sciciicca at Lisbon has pul)- 
lished, in the 1th vo’lume of * Collec^u de Noticias para a Histona e 
Geogruphk das Nacocs Ultiamarlnaa, Ac*,* ilie Joiumal of the voyagtj^ 
and d^l of the operations of the astnonomerB ond geographers, com- 
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miukncd to detcnnino tho HmIl* of Lh« Portuguese Mid Spanish pos- 
&GBaicnM in Sauih Americfl^ occordiug to tlie treaty of the 13th of 
Jmiitiaryf 1150^, In this j.oum4 will be found many geogriptiiciil poei^ 
lions ostronomienUy detenninedt 

The Academy hm also cumuLenced the publication of a hIS. work on 
the Molucca lelanda^ written in the tiath oentury under the title 
* Inronuatpio daa cousas lio Malueo dada ao Senhar I>, Conatantino de 
Brngan^a^ em que ee trolan alguiuaa novidades da natuntit, e aucclnta- 
monle de lOO deacobnment pcioa PoriugueacB e Costellianosi 

[talti —Ttijicanyand Ptipai Sla^ei .—Signior Frincesm Marmocehi 
ia on the point of pnlliahing a complete course of geggraphy nud cos- 
misgraphy, aoeompanicd with gecgrapKicel maps. AttUio Znccngni ii 
also preparing a chorography of Italyf with tahlea and map; and wre 
may expect soon to rcoeite the compictiou of the geographic ah hiitoTical, 
and fitatistical Dictionary of the Grand Duehy^ compiled by Emanuel 
Uepetti. The city of Florence and its environs hare been mapped hy 
the engineer Cantozzi i end Gamha of Leghorn hua engraved a map of 
Italyt executed by Ealbi. A complete collection of voyages by the most 
celebrated navigators it alao in the courac of pubheation in the fLirmer 
of (hoK ciucB. 

The Austrian engineers are at this moment on the point of complet¬ 
ing the triangidatlon of the Papal States; and they arc Connecting it 
with that of Tuscany by the Psdre Inghiramij which will at the some 
lime be rectified, and alao with that of the Grand Ducliy of LuCca, hj the 
late Carlo Brioschi, with tliat of the tw'o Siciliet, by Yiscnitti, and with 
that of Upper Italy, which hasalreivdy been executed hy Fteneh, Italian, 
and Austrian engineers. In the courie of the summer the engineers 
now occupied upon this work will return to the bureau at Vienna, to 
proceed to the calculation of the geographical poBitionsi of their geo¬ 
metrical paints, for the construction of the great map of the whole of 
Italy above mentioued* 

iVupfrr.—The triangitlmioii carried on hy the Institute of military 
geography of Vicuna, fur the constniction of die greait chore graphical 
map of Italy, la proceeding; circumstuncea occurred to delay It during 
the last year, oud it hu only of late been enntined along the pamlle] of 
Naples; the portion between Naples and Fo«mo, on (he Adriatic, ia 
csnipleted^ What iiill remains to Im excoutod, is the pari between 
Naples uid the island of Pongn, the western extremity of the parallel, 
which will be executed in the course of the present year^ The triangu- 
ImioD of the third order bos been carried on during the year 1 B42j along 
the froiiiier uf the Ahbmxzi. 

The topography of the kingdom of Naples, on the scale of r>A« •> haa 
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been continued for tbc e^^oce betwetm Son, GoetA, «id Venafro. TK< 
topographical plon of tbc Faro of McMina, on the ocale of t 
coDipletisd; and in the oourae of ihe pixaent Tear the eoMa adjorning to 
the Faro will be iounded j Imt tbe eoundingr already indicated in tbc 
beautiful chart of Sicily io 3L ibeeta, by Capt. W. H, Smyth, of our 
own naval aerricc, will be retained for the mid-chaunel ibrongh the 
Faro. The publication of thin plan ii not yet decided on, not the wale 
on which it ia to be engraved. 

Twelve aheeta of the topogtopbical tnop of the environa of Ndplev, on 
the Bcalc of TT.bm we already engraved and publiahed; three more 
iheetawill CEiinplctc the work. That of thekin^rnn^ on the acale of 
vi.hnrj b in hand, and three of tbe abceia are being engraved j the only 
aheet already publUbed ia that eoutuntng tbc city of Is^aplte lEaelf^ 

A map of the whole kingdom of tbc two Siciliea haa been utiilctUken 
in four abeela, on the acale of TTr.Vm Lhc lue of tbe difieTcnt public 
offices I thia ia lednced from tbe great topograpbical opcnitiona, on the 
scale of ra.km wid ia ooireetod by the trlejigulatioiia^ 

U^droffTfi^fiy^ —M.. do la Kjoqnette hni publiihcd a detailed •econnt 
of the hydrographic labours of the kingdom of Naplca for tlic last fifty 
ycaja. By this document, highly interesting in an hisLorical iioiut of 
view, it will be seen what eminenit aetvices have been inMideind to the 
Kience by the indefatigable and able cjccrliona of Colonel Viiconti, one 
of our honorary members^ 

SaKPitna*—Haviog omitted in my address of list year to make any 
mention of tbe topographical laboura of the Etat-Major of tlie army of 
hit Sardinion majeaty, 1 om lisppy to liavc it in my power on the preaent 
occaainn to aiolc to you that for ihe last two or three iiTart the topo¬ 
graphical bviTcau of the Etat-Mujer ot Turin has been in posaeiaion of 
all the materiaU, collected during the rcquUitc triaogulmtiona, for Uic con¬ 
struction of an atlas compoaed of ^ Bbeeta, each 1 decimetros wide and 
5 high, and forming together the topographical picture of the eontlnentiL 
states of the kingdom on a acale of tt.vsT' .^itd in IS40 a reduction 
of this olios wah cotnmeticcd to one-fifth, f. e, a acsle of tTalra-ri iti six 
abect*. In IMl one of these shocts was publuhed accompantEd by a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Notices on the Conetruction of a Topographical 
Map of the Contineotsl Suites of hit Sardinian Majesty.^ Tw'o other 
shots have been published linee j and a further reduced map of that ni 
■ix sheets has been published in a single shett on a scale of TkT.Vrtr* 
GaKa)CE. — bly pTedecesBor, Mr. Greennugh, in liis last anniTenory mi- 
dms, called your attention to the neglect, which Greece htul experienced 
O'!! the part of our map-mokers, and complamed justly that, oUbotigh 
that country had been partitioned into thirty govermnents, tbe namea 
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and baundiria af ihete kiuj not jct found h place upon my of mr own 
mapa^ Since ihcn the deaidemiiiii iuia been In part aupplied by Mr. 
Johnatob of Edluburgh, in a map of Greece and the loDiin lalande lately 
publiihetl by him; though U would aJtnefct seem oi if thia country^ 
though loDg glnoc mid to be the aeat of on independent kingtion), ie nill 
to be regarded by iu western ticigbboura as a pra?ince of the Ottcunan 
empire^ and allowed by tbetn to partake of the barbarotu ignoTonce of 
its former maatets: aa if, tooj the very cite Urn itauce of the intense 
interett felt in the events of its uncienit hiatory, and in the detsile of 
its ancient geognphyj wns a luAiccent compensation for the atittc of 
tl]e most profound ignorance in which we are allowed to rtntain with 
regard to its present existence- 
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Asia MIAmongst the get^aphicoJ publicadons of lut year 
thereiaone, to tiie fate and chuTneter of which I cannot plead the indifTer- 
ence of a cosmopolite: I mean Mr» W. 1. Ilamiltoo^s Jouitml of a Tour 
in Aaia Minor during the years 1836-7^ I am osiurcd by no incompetent 
judges that this travd.ler has subatituted a faithful delineation of the 
physical and superhcial etructurt of a large region of Central Asia 
Minor and of part of the nordiem coast of that peninsula, for many very 
erroncoua impreagions which liad pr^flouily preniilcd respecting that 
country: that he ha^ examined and described geologicolly the nature 
and fonnation of Its rocks nnd soils ; that he baa coilceted unLony ancient 
inscriptioDS, by whose help, and from other materials^ he has fixed the 
sites of cities hitherto unknown, and explained miliiary and other opera¬ 
tions which were unintelligible before t tiuit he has done hit beat to 
trend id the stepa of Colonel Leake towards completing the poiitivc nnd 
comparative geography of the region, and that be bos set a good example 
to future tmvclkra, in preparing himself beforebond far wbat he was to 
undertake, in the occuncy with wbidi he noted dorm hia day^e puruey, 
ID the carebil manner in which it has been prepared for tbe public eye, 
and in the construetioD of a map confined to ascertojned potliionsj and 
to verified choncteristiei of the country. 

Lyaa-—^Mr. Fellowik travels in Lyda and the surrounding hilly 
seginos, with the diEODveries of the sites of Xanthus, Hos, Fiimra, and 
other towns on that and ibe aiijoining coast, are too well knnwD to die 
public, to render it necessary far me to enlarge upon them on this occa¬ 
sion. We may expect that the general cuHoaity excited in Europe by 
these diieoverics of Mr, Fellows will soon lead to a thorough investi- 
gadoD of the whole nngc of cuut, comprisiag Cans, Lycia, ramphyUa, 
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ind tht tw(j Cilicia*, once the most fitfunibiDg region of lesser Asia, 
and which ha* been for many yews* for the whole client irttwecu ihe 
range of Tw,inn4 &nd the coaBt, equally neglected hy the goYcrnmcnt to 
winch it bebnga, and, till a very recent («riod, hy the EurOi|3eBai 
traveller. 

A fofiher knowledge of this interesting portion of Western Asia hw 
hecn imported to tis by the ‘ Xarrative of a Survey of Parts of the South 
Cout of Asia Minor* and of a Tour into tlic Interior of Lycia in 1&40-1 *' 
hy Mr^ Richard Hoskyn of H-Af.Sn Bt^acutt, acting under the direction 
of Commander Thomrt* Graves. Thin paper, which ia published in the 
last number of our Journal, la followed hy a short memoir by Colonel 
Leake on some parts of the comparative geography contained in it, and 
a brief explanation of the Greek inscription! collccled by Mr, Hoskya 
and his companion Mr» Forbes, during their journey through Lycia 
between Maeri, ihe ancient Tclmcwcw, ibe mouth of the Xnnthus river, 
Almali in the Cibyralis, and the elevated pblna of CahaliA. 

1 have also to call your particular attention to the publication by Mn 
Ainswertb of his * Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, ^Mesopatamis, 
Chsldtca, and Armenia.' 

We have been assured likewise that Mr. Eugene Herd has suecessfully 
explored the sources of the three priuclpal rivers in the N. and W^of 
Asia Minor, the Halva, the Lyens, and the Iris. We shali hail with 
much pleasure the details of this cxploratfoUi as soon as they shall be 
msde known. 

Stria. —In preacnEiTig the Patron's Stfedal awarded by the Council 
to Lieut, Symonda for his tnangulation over a part of Palestine and the 
final seitlcmcDt of the loog^isputed point on the compArative levels of 
the Mediterranean, the Dead Sea, and the I>ake ofTiberias, the formee 
of these last being 1312'2 feel, and the latter in the Ijike of TiheritB 
326" 1 feet below the MeiliterrfLCLeau, il cannot hove escaped your no¬ 
tice that there still remains to be executed in this part of the globe a 
Very important and interesting opar&tion, to account for the very great 
discrepancy of these figures: for it follows from these two ascertained 
levels that Uicrt is a dillErence of nearly lOOO feel between the L&ke of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea, a distance in direct line of little more than 
tine degree of latitude, wbioh implies (the Jurduti not being a meandering 
stream) n fall of more than 16 feel in every mile of its conrse. This ia 
in itself a very remnrkablc phenomcnoo , and calls for the eeoly attenliun 
of travellers and geographers. The river has been frequently croiscd, 
and is always noied ns a rapid sircani, but no catartcu or decided rapids 
ns such have been obn^rvai, and no one hVe traced its banks from one of 
these points to the other. It is earnestly to he hoped that the utientiou 
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cT our Engineer officerii, if ihere nre any still in Syria, rrill be directed 
to this rem(i.TkBhle cireunattance i and the preaent generation ha%'icg 
done ao mneb. (within, 1 may but, the last Urn years) for the elucidation of 
the topography of Uie Holy Land and its adjacent distridSt particuliu'ly in 
the aemthern jiunion of the hasin of El Gbar,i we mnat not allow this 
deifideratuiii to be ovcrloolced- 

The Society has already been informed of the departure ofMr^ Bndgcir 
on n mission tu the Nestorians, and that he bad taheit the route by 
Samadn and ^losul. We have not since heard from him, but we bo^K 
that Ilia sojourn amiiUt tlie mouniaint of KurdUtiln will make ua better 
act^tiainiod with the geographical featarea of a country, whose inlkabitante, 
their manners, nnd history were so favourably described in Dr« Asahel 
Granina Sketches of a Journey performed in 163&. For it must be re^ 
membered that the character in which Dr, Giant travelled, namely, that 
of a mUsionaiy phyitcian, whilst it secured to him a kind reception 
from the mountains, precluded him, aa he teha us, from engagiug in any 
minute evaraination of die topography of the districts 

Persia.—I n the auuthcm part of Persia on interesting journey has 
been iierformcd by the Baron Ckment Augustin de Bode. He took the 
route from Kazermi to Bebehdn; aud from thence, leaving on bis led: 
the rood followed by McDonald Kiuneir, he went uver new- ground m a 
N.W. direction along the fool of the Zagros mountnina. At Tenghi 
Suulek he found eomc Inleresting sculptures, of which he has mndje 
accurate drawings, and of which, together with the details of his rmitt, 
he liu commuidcated a description to the Society, After leaving 
Tenghi Suulek, the Banm croesed Uic head waters of the Kurdistan and 
its northern trihutorics, and proceeded by Manjauik and KaleTul to {be 
plain of Mel Amir, rcmarkabLe for its mounds aud the sculptured 
caves on its confmes* and where he thinks he has diseovered the site of 
the Usian city besieged by .\lexander. Finding it impossible to pro" 
secute bU joiimey over the mouiiCjuns to Ispahan by reason of die 
passes being blocked up witb snow, he turned eBstward, and travetimg 
a hilly country and crouing tlie southern tributaries' of the Kurcu, ar¬ 
rived by Bcltavcnd at Shuster. By this ruute, which may be regarded 
as 'Complementary to those taken along the S.W. alopp of Zagrua by 
RawHnaon and Kinneir, we are now well acquainled with the ehar&ctcr 
of that part of the ouuiiiry, and with iti interesting remains of Sasaaniaii 
edinoes. 

Btf/uc/mfan.—Since the publication of Mr. Massot)'a three volumes 
on BeldcHistahi '&C., a fourth hss appeared containitig a narrative of his 
journey to Khal&.t during the kte eampaigns W, of tlic Indus, His 
notices of that country arc calculated to complete the picture of it found 
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iti iho furoier jArt of tbs T;ork; and it is leccmpanied wLtt a map, wbicli» 
however imperfect, enable* the reader to (bllow ihe author's mute. A 
memoir on EAilcrn Afghamitau U aW appended,, in which U acUtaiRed 
memoir of the geographical, mineralogical, frchmological, etaliftica], 
and phyiical infumiaiion collected in the country by hfr. hi arson. 
It is uot neceaaary to advert to the apiiil in which a part of this work 
is com|MMed, nor to the controverey in which it bears a part] but 
there cati be no douht that when lhe» ttnimoaities ihill have passed 
away, Mr. Masson'* publicatiooi will lake a very respectable rank 
amongst those, which have aided by ocular tenlimony to eittnd our 
acr^uaintance with Uiat important range of country immedLately west 
of the Indus. 

St SUE.—AUliougb Major Out ram's rough ooteH of the cainpeign in 
Sinde and Afghanistan in 1&3S-0 have lieen irOmfl time before the 
public, i esnnot refrain from calling your cEpcdil attention, a* gw- 
graphers, to the detaded natrative of that distingniilicd officer's dan¬ 
gerous and critical journty from Khalht to Somnieanee Unnder oti the 
coast of Beldchiiimn, witli General WUlabin:*! dispatchea aunuuncing 
the capture of Khniftt in November, 1839. Thia expedition, which wat 
undertaken for the purpose of asceriaining the practicability or other’ 
wise of the route for the passage of troops, was ncompliahod under no 
ordinary ciicumstnocea uf danger and difficulty; and with the remit that 
the country would present no aeiious ohataclea for the puqwae in ques¬ 
tion, exceid the crcteing of the Pooralla Fbta, nbout 130 mile* before U 
Tcschei the sea, where Major Outram mention* aeveral places which 
w'ould barely edmit of one laden animol to poaa at a timCj nnd inca¬ 
pable of being im proved, 

Tbe lair glotiou* everiits in this part of Hindasian, in aecuiing to ui 
* the poa«esston of the moutlis and lower coarse of the Indus, cannot fail to 
lay open a mtHl important portion of this put of the world tn geegra^ 
phicai inquiry. 

ArcuANrsTAH.^The name of Rawhuton 13 so honourably mixed up 
wiih gcograpbical rcsemTchc* in this part of the world, that 1 muit not 
omit referring to a letter which your Foreign Secretary haa received 
from that icconiplibhod offics, dated from the KLiber rasa in November 
last, u an eameit that ihc crittced nature of the dtplomitic and milituy 
duties in which he hoi heat) engaged during the lait thiea yean,, amidiL 
the ■tining iceaea of Aighnnistan, have not entirely called olf Ms atten¬ 
tion from the camparative geography of a country which has ever 
excited grest interest in Europe since the conquests of Alexander. 
We may expect to receive from hfnjor Rawlinun, on hi* return from 
India, very ample detnll* on the inLerior of AHana generally. In ttic 
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mun time hi» lurqed {:arTespoadeiiLt bu permitted toe la state ihit 
ameegsL the miui;y aitc* qC ftucieiii ciliea i^hicti he hui been able ta lub^ 
Btantiite, the miiu of Ca/fAdiit i^baut 10 mllei. from the mouth of the 
vole of Ghorland^ mark the lite of CopisOt oi the territary Domqd 

Capijeiie by the Greeks. ’ Upigaii, at the entianco of the uune yBlIevT 
named Heup'ht-D|a hj the Chiiieie tnvdlen of iho fourth century, is 
doubtlew the Opiauc of Ptulemy md Stepbiuiui Byzautluu^ or mther 
the site of AtexfUidria od Caiicorutn, CAlled Alejrandria ia Opiana by 
the latter, J^fdi-d-hdtl, now co well known to Englishmen for its 
gloricnu defence, has rcpluoed the liiodki iVo^ara, Chinese lud 

the UktuyaiDpolia of the Greeks. F^sbdwei', formerly Pershi'werj the 
Chinese PBlubha-polo, is iLo Sanskrit PanesJia.»pura, The niina called 
old Kandahar arc probably rctnaina uf die ArarJtoiiati Demt-trimt 
us the uaiires of ihc place still ascribe them to a Ferbg^ king called 
r^amafneiL The .^rdcAoriun. AIt.xandria wu at Panj'wdl, 18 miles 
S.W,. of the modern Kandah^: but the ancient capitali drac/Kdu, or 
Ch&rochoaA, tu it ia named by li^idoro, Kas at Khtd in 32° 37' N, Ut- 
aad Ij 7° 17' E. long- near Uidn Kob4t- This city was also called 
Cophm^ and la the ICl-pm of the Chinese. Qn crosuDg the PerBian 
frontier, Major lUwlinson found tlutt the ruins of Za/any or Z^orouy, 
the capital of Dmigiana, arc now probiibly submerged in the Lake 
Zarreh ^ hut the itinaini of Sht-'hsiiiant die Sdmiii capital of 
atiU eiiet, and are an inexhetiaUble mine af ancient ooine. 

The late campaigns of the British artiilee in Afghaubtan, where a few 
monthi ago we had only to lumeut over n series of disasters, and tu 
apprehend more, will hare opened a very large held of geographical 
TEsearch ^ and we may expect that the next twelve luotitlui will supply ui 
with abundant information on the great extent of country partly watered 
by the Htimund, aztJ bounded tu the N i end £. by the fiezaieh maun^ 
tains and the coast of Beldchiatau. 

CASRui a.—] had acorcely an opportunity of meutiooing to you lul 
year the appearance of Mr. Vigne^s second book of Travels in Central 
Alia, embracing Coahmir, Lsditk, and laksrda. Mr- Yigne, in hia 
former publication, gave US the reaalt of a resldcDce in Cabonl; and in 
ibeae voiume> we are agreeably led through a great variety of mountain 
paaE«a in and out of Cnahimr; of which paases Mr Mgne describes, 
from personal observation or from inquiries he had mide, no loti than 
tvrciity; and others from Cashmir into the lower and middle Thibets. 
Mr. Vigne hu auppUed ui with a large body of iolbrmiitiou reapectiug 
the manDSTo, the rebgioEL, and the histury of the lluidoos, Moslem, and 
Bouddhists, in the elevated diatricts ; and be entcra into more detail than 
b yet elsewhere to be found, on the upper or mountain coursn of the 
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Indue, first btlwren Lfldak and Muejed, pipie dietwice Mow liUrdo: 
fcnd 0 ^, whim from Akko, at its junction with ibt Abkt, he hehcld, 
at an tlevaiion of 9000 f«l, thia the msblot rivdrof Hindoitan, cmerg- 
inji Pi he naps through a gr«t portal, roon^ the weaiem esiremii.M 
of Caahmir, from the airaWom which controls ito cnuree through the 
Cordilleras of the Hitnalavas, Mr. Vignc had the good fortune to m«t 
the Baron Hflgel ip Cwhiiair , anti whet he lave of that diitinguiahed 
IrtveUcr, in ’whuae companj^ be afterwarda occaaionelh joumcjed, only 
maVeua the more aniiuus for the iiuhlicaiioiionfii explorations in whftl 
hate been called by wrac the ptiiuaval regionft of the world. 

When, after a term of three years, spent in travelling over this 
region, the seat of » tnneh history, so much conque(^ so much rc- 
ligiouB mystery, and where the productlona of uature are seen and 
Btudled in such tariety and vigour, where the hi lit arc the highest 
tooontuins of the earth, and the mountain lorrenii already broad and 
magnificent tirert, Mr, Vigne w&s descending the lower Indus, on 
hit rtturn home, he was well entitled to record the pleasure he felt in 
calling to mind that he had crossed all the rivera of the Punjab high up 
in tlieir mountsiii cliaimelav that he Ud forded the Shy-yok, or most 
northern hnuveh of the Upper Indus, at hlebra-killa \ that be waa the lirat 
Buropean who had been ferried acroaa the ■amc stream (after lie junction 
with the Lttdak, or western branch) at lekardo, the capital of Uule 
Thibet { that he had crossed the Ravi at Cbumha, and the Chunab in 
Kiflhuwar, bclwccu Ram ilur, the soutliern prumoutory of Cnehmir, 
and the barren plaint of Thibet; and that, during rt|icaicd visits to 
Cashmir, he had vtitsd Gunga Bui, the meat holy of its lakes, and had 
slaked hit thirst at the source of the Uydaspes. 

Ciome tfe Korot .—Jn dwelling upon the more recent exploratory Na¬ 
vels or researches ia Central Asia, 1 cannot omit leudcring a few words 
of regret and respect to the memory of an European traveller whose 
naruE and pursnita are littic knomi in this country, but who was a 
vert' rcmarkahle man in the society which he frequented in the Easr. 
Czomc de Korus, a native of Hungary, after having made himself 
master, hcsld« various modem languageJi, of the different dialects of the 
Sclavonic, w-aa at an early iicriod of life scisted with an ardent desire to 
^certain hy peraonal research the original «at of the anceatora of the 
modem Huiigariana ; and, from some retemblances of luiguage, he was 
convinced that this country w'cudd be found in thot pert of Central Aaia 
which is situated belw'een Thibet and Boutnn, end somewhere N.Ej. of 
Hlaasa, on the upper course of the Bourampoutcr, towards the Snowy 
Mountains, fuming the N.W. fronlict of China. For this purpose, and 
in order that he might make hitnatlf perfect master of the Thibet 
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langiLngii, did Czosie do Kuriifl, acd^rding to lJb& accounthim pul> 
li«hed f>ome tim? a^u b^Pr^feBiur H. Wilwtii p»e between ten atid 
twelreyea™ of bii wKnderbg Ufo^ chiefly in the iminasteiy of Z^m9kllr 
in Cnraan^ or at Ladtik» for ^rom jdl the enjoyniEiiu of lOclal or physical 
exretenco^ but earnestly bent on atialuiitg the one object of hia ambition t 
DO bed but tlm hare gfound^ no fire in the icveirest cold; but he aucccedcd 
in conecCiiig and array giog forty tlioueand words of thcThiljet brnguage^ 
and in compiling a grammar olid dictionary of the aame^ This eiini- 
ordinary character^ wbo ia described os having denied himaelf everything 
bojond what is necessary to the 9np]H)ri of a bure existence, seema to 
have CKpendod all he had to dispose of in the cullectlon of books in tbe 
language to which he was tliua devoted \ be lived entirely on lea and 
plain licCt oi^d it was rarely 1 ie ivas ever seen out of hi* room j he never 
changed His dress, and all he was thought to own beyond what waa on his 
person were a few shirts, a copper kettle, books, and a writing app&ratns^ 
He wa* not, however, without money \ and he left 5000 rupees to the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, to be expended on some lltenur object. A few 
ilays before his death, Czome de Koros, being then at Darjiling, in the 
kingdom of Slkkem, a *inall independent territory, under British protcc- 
tton, hetw'een Nepaul and Bunt an, had made airangementa for pcnctrnting 
to Hlnisa, on the Boorstnpoutcr* TIhs city being the capital of Eastern 
Thibci:, and the residence of tbe Llama, he expected to diaeover in its 
chronicles the origin of the Hungarians, which he had failed to dn in 
the leas imporLant aitubtioas of Kaman and Liidak. Afr. Campbell, 
the fiiitish resident at Darjiling, rendered to this worthy and indefa¬ 
tigable traveller every assKlancc in his power, aitd bad jiuE suceeedcd 
in putting bim in communication w ith the Vakil ofGulpo, or king ni 
Sikkem, for the purpose of facilitating his journey; hut the hand ol 
death wua upon him ; already wasted ic a skeleton, he was attaeked by 
the fever cf the country, and he died cu the Hth of April, without a 
struggle or a groan. 

I have much pleasure in referring, for many very interesting particu¬ 
lars in the life and travels of this singular character, to the autobiugra- 
phic flketch in the first volume of the Journal of the lioysl Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, an article by Professor Wilson in the Calcutta Gazette, and to 
two notices In Nus- 227 and 220 of the AuBtriaii Beohochttr of 
August lost. 

Central Asia. —dlie most prominent work on geogtiphy which hu 
appeared during the last year is beyond doubt the * Asle Centmle' of 
Baron Alexander tou Humbaldt. You will find a brief analysis of it 
in the last volume of our Joumal. Uut I would particularly call the 
attention of the working geographer, whose object ift to collect all the 
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best aulhorirtc* to which he can hare access, and to present, upon the 
most logical principles, the result of many apparently contradictory 
accounts, so as to form one connected whole upon an obscure part of 
his science, to him 1 would earnestly recoipmend the careful study of 
that chapter of this admirable work (rol. ii. p.365) entitled ‘Syslime 
dcs Montagues du Bolor.’ He will there see how beautifully the pa¬ 
triarch of our science lias developed the characteristic fea^res of that 
very remarkable range of mounuins, the Imaus of the ancients, which 
forms the meridian axis of Central Aria; how, in the first place, it is in 
ksclf only one link of a long series of elevated ranges running, as it 
were, from S. to N., which, with axes parallel to each other, but alter¬ 
nating in their localities, extend from Cape Comorin to the Icy Sea, 
between the 64th and 75th degrees of longitude, and keeping an average 
or mean direction of S.S.E. and N.N.W. To ihU system, our anUior 
observes, of meridian slopes, or breaks, belong the Ghauts, the chain of 
Soliman, the Paralasa, the Bolor, and the Oural. It is remarkable that 
in this alternating arrangement of heights unconnected with each other, 
no one of these meridian chains is directly to the E. or W. of another; 
each new elevation in the scries only commencing in the latitude in 
which the other has ceased to exist; and it is exactly in this part of the 
series, namely, in the Bolor chain, that we come upon that very re¬ 
markable event in the orographic and hygrometric configuration of the 
Asiatic continent, ahich consists in the intersection of this N. and S. 
line of mountains by that other great line of mountains running nearly 
E. and W. between the 35th and 36lh degrees of latitude, which was 
known in ancient tiroes by the name of the Diaphragm of Dicscorchus, 
and which extends through the whole of this division of the globe, 
from the Chinese province of Houpd, south of the Gulf of Petcheli, along 
the line of the Koucnlun (not, as generally has been supposed, along 
the Himalaya) to the Elburz in ^lazanderan, and to the termination of 
the Taurus in the S.W. angle of Asia Minor. 

This Bohr cAoia, Baron Humboldt observes, has for ages, with but 
one or two exceptions, been the boundary between the empires of China 
andTurkesUn: various etymologies have been assigned to its name ; 
but the most in accordance with the genius of the neighbouring people 
is that which considers it a cormption from Vaidurya, the Sanskrit for 
* Lapis lazuli ;* the V being changed into B, and the dental D into L. 
The culminating points of the Bolor are about 3000 toises above the 
sea level; but wlire it intersects other chains parallel to the equator, 
such as the Thian Chan, or the Celestial Mounuins, the Koucnlun, and 
the Himalaya, the elevation is greaUr. It is crosi«d on three prin¬ 
cipal points, but that by the Lake of Sirikol, or the Victoria Lake, the 
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■ourceof the Oxut, at dbcoTcred and described by Limfenant Wood, 
at the height of 2444 toiaet, ia the most frequented. This was in early 
times the great commercial route between the E. and W . of the oonti* 
nent, when the Ox us was •the highway of nations, and garc an easy 
access to the great Aralo-Caspian basin. The chief authorities from 
which our author takes his data are the two Bouddhist travellers, Song- 
lun (519 A.D.) and Hivan-thsang (630 a.d.), whoso narratives have 
lately been translated from the Chinese, and commented upon, by Mr. 
Stanislas Julien; Marco Polo’s narrative, though it is doubtful whether 
he ever crossed this range of mountains { and the four of our countrymen 
to whom we owe most of our real knowledge of this part of the world— 
namely, Elphinstone, Burnes, Wood, and Lord. Mr. Vigne’s last pub¬ 
lication is also frequently quoted by the Baron in his description of the 
positions on the upper course of the Indus, in the two Thibeta, and in 
Cashmir. 

It may be rroted also that Humboldt, in his map which accompanies 
this work, in which, be it observed, he ia wisely cautious in avoidiog 
detaib where little is certain, identifies the Dzang-ho river with the 
Bourampouter; contrary to the opinion of Julius von Klaproth, who 
supposed it to be the upper course of the Irawaddy. 

China.— ‘The late evenU in China have given rise to many publica¬ 
tions, of various character and merit; but few as yet of much interest in 
a geographical point of view. We may, however, look forward, within 
no long period of time, to the acquisition of much new and valuable in¬ 
formation respecting the geography of this great empire, as the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the improved terms of amity and commercial inter¬ 
course between this government and that of China. At any rate, wc 
must soon become intimately acquainted with the whole of the sea- 
coast, that of the neighbouring islands included; and the possession 
ceded to us of the island of Hongkong will, it is to be hoped, lead to 
the establishment of an observatorj*, on the same liberal principles as 
those which have been in action in other |>arts of the world. No situa¬ 
tion can be better adapted to such an institution, connecting as it 
does a great extent of coast, with many of the best harbours and largest 
navigable rivers within Its reach, and in the midst of seas swarming 
with our own traders, and ships of the other commercial nations of 
Europe- Here, too, the advantages of the situation, and the growing im¬ 
portance of our commercial and political interests with that large portion, 
1 may say, of the world, which the late success of our arms has opened 
to u*, will probably induce the government to establish a seminary for 
the instruction of some of our young countrymen in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage; a task not, I believe, difficult in itself, though made to appear 
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so byitotolal w»rti of analogy «ith tlic dltlecis of Europ?. Tfilils 
bbjMl tbotild be ftlLsired. Mnongsl other good results from MCh an 
aCQuiBition to the sources of ijiforiration al ready at our tliapwal, yc may 
coiiQdeutLy look forward to the pcMcssioB of js knowledge of die interior 
of China, its litemture, acieneca* and nris-Mbe last probably the moat 
valuable of the three—equal to that which we now hare of other long 
known portions of the globe: and, as geographers, wc shall hail this 
iccesalon w ith the greater pleasure, aa till now bcccm to the interior of 
China has ever, wiih the rare exception of the Jesuit mLaisionaries, heen 
9 a a sealed book to the European traveller, 

Chineie langua^,—U i» obicrred by the distingutshed philosopher 
and traveller to whom I have referred, that the study of ihe Chmeae lau- 
gtiage w'as of course at first limited to its stmciurt, Bud the nature of the 
signs which served to txprrsa idea* and soujidB ; then to the absence of 
grammatical inflections, and of those organic analogies cominon. to other 
Idioms t the influence w'hich such a language must uecesaarily exercise 
on the development of ihe intelligence of th«c who speak it, ami the 
obstacles it may or may not present to the progreia of civilizntion. V^Tiefi 
we have at length attained to a sufficient analytical knowledge of the 
language to interpret w hat is written in it, we seek to know ita titernry 
productions, in poetry, in history, and in philmopHy, But it is only of 
late years that the weBtem world has come to ft knowledge of the fact 
that ChiiiHft literature Is rich in the most valuable records of geogra¬ 
phical knowladgc, mixed up, it ia true, with their historical notices, but 
cuntaining ample detiiils of geographical and sEjatisiicsl deaeriptioiri of 
extensive prevlnecft, Indications of diSerent climates and modes of enlti- 
Tution, disrussions an the vicinity and direction of mountain chains, O'H 
the distributiou uf perpetual snow, and on the extent of the hydraulic 
systems, Dr river basins O'f ^^ature. Thcae Chinese cnmpilcra were 
wont nUo to record an exact register of nntural events; they watched 
nature iir tbc cxhlhition of her mechanical powers, and in her ordinary 
productions; and they described the inequalities of the soil, earthquakea, 
and the foil of aerolites. This exineordinary people were mainly aided 
in enriching their liCernture with these expanded geographical views 
by the three circumstuices enumcruted by Humboldt: namely, their 
warlike expeditions against the nations of the West, joined tn the 
peaceful conquests of the Bouddbist pilgrims; secondly, the religious 
interest attached to the maimtains, occasioned by the Decetslty of sacri¬ 
fices; and, thirdly, their early use of and fainlliarity with the quolitica 
of the needier Whilst the two former of these advantages pointed their 
pariiciilnr xtientinn to the great muuntain ranges of Central Asia, the 
list, dating, it is supposed, twelve centorics before nur era, gave to the 
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orogmphic.l "nd Uydziulic d=!Ctipuon> of Ibe CKbbo o very JKJdtd 
.uverioihy over iho« wWoh we finJ. ikc. mrlced, end .celtored ee Aey 

*rc Jii tlie Tfritere nf Graicc asid Rome. , 

luniA.—Swnwy* —Tic mefcayrttnent of the tneridionil arc in 
Indii, tJiicH cotnmeoced abeffit twenty yi^™ by 
IjimbUiu, by order of the Court of Diredlom of lie E«t ludm 
pany, WM completods m tbt coumc of ln*t year, by lient.^Colone^ 
Evereatt at far as lie aitroiunnical and iriBonanittrical opcraiiuiia are 
coTicemt'd. Tluil officer is now occupied ill the computations necessary 
to bring out the rtoulta. The enUre arc cstenda from Cape Comonn to 
llie Himalaya Mountain*. The offiocri who w&iBEed in this work hive 
been formed into acparatc partiw* and are engaged in raeMurrng sub¬ 
ordinate mcrlcJIana branching from the grand one, in onler to extend ihc 
triangulatlou orer the whole pcoinank. The surr ey of the di.Erict of 
Salem wns aeni home during the part year i this, with a email exception, 
complete* the surrey af the whole of the Madras Presidency- The eur- 
TCy of the Nizam’* tertitort pruceedi steadily. That of the Nandair 
Circar, which has been lalciy receiTOd at tlit India House, will enable 
the Court of Uireclore to publish the fifty-sixth sheet of the Indian Atlas 
during the present year. Several other sheets are in the Inuid* of the 

togrever. , , , , i. 4 

In the marine deparlmenmwo ahceis of the principal harboiire and 

nnchorages in the Sea, from the survey* of Captain Moresby, Eiwan 
Hainea, &c.. hate laiely been puhliahcd, H.e -urvey of tbe ^ face of 
the Suiiderbundii,»howmg8ll the cnlrencca of the riven and clouinela, al 
the hcjid of the Bav of Bengal, and die survey of the aands and channel* 
extending from the Hnngly to False Point, by Commander It Lloyd, 
I. N.t were pubiiahed during the autumn of iast year, ai well ns a aew 
edition of Captniii Ross's chart of the coast of Arracm, Chedub^ &e., 
with considerable addition* from the lurveja of Commander R. Lloyd, 
L N., and Commander E. P. Haisled, IL N, A survey of the c^t of 
Africa, from the Strait of Babelmandeh, round by TejurTah, Bny of 
Baiburra, by Ueutenont Barker, LN., and of Soomneeany Bay, by 
Ueuttnant Montrton, I.N-, arc being engraved. Lieutenant RoUrla, 
I.N., bna lately executed an iotereBting nurvey of the \an izc'Jtiang, 
from its mouth to Nankin. The lurrey* of the Gulf of Mannar an 
adjacent coast of India are going tm undef Mr- Franhlin- , 

Bomb XT-—Wc have been informed by the Seerttary of the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Geographical Soclriy, Mr- Buiat, that they are 
active, and that if we have not rceeired their Jouroals it Is not from 
any want of attention on ibeir part, nor from want of exertion of the 
membmi- They have abundance of valuable papert^ but the dilGcttUy 
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oF gsttiu^ ihem properly printed in Bombay » ea grtAt that tlicy have 
bad thoughts of sending iheir Traueacttoiu here to be printed- We siit' 
cencly hope thntoLir fellow-lahoorcTa in the will take some efibetuel 
steps by which we may be put in poseewon pf the mult of those inte^ 
resting researches^ jbr which the naval ^ military, and civil services of 
India have been *o coospicuom^ 

Cbvloet.—T he lotest accounts from Culumho announce the arrival 
there of Mr, C- L. Mitford^ after having traversed Asia Minur^ S}*riat 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylon, &c. by Hamadan, through Khomssan, 
Afghan btan, and Sinde, to Bombay. This route by an ciperienctd 
traveller cannot (all to add to our stock of geographical data for im¬ 
proving our knowledge of a ccuniry iu which Britiah interests are every 
year acquiring additional imparlance. 

Af&ica. 

toTrr.—I am stall times happy to annonncD any circumstances which 
oriae to counect the progresi of geography with any other pursuit of 
scieneet literature, history, or art; for it ii cmj less iuatructive than 
agreeable to watch how the oevcnd branchoi of inatructiac are inter¬ 
woven with each other, hqw they are linked, as it were, togeUier, and 
how, though at tlrata one may perchance be fostered more parttcularly 
by accident or by favour, aa a geocral mie, they all rise, flourish, and 
fall, under the same circumstances, aKidcntml or otherwise, of pro¬ 
tection or pcTaecuiko. M. Letrcnne, member of the lostiLute of 
France, illustrioua for his labours Ln the several de|Mirtmcnli of phih>v 
logy, Grteco-Egyptun inscriptions, and ibe hiKiory and chancier of 
the fine arts in Greece, luia just commenced the publication uf a very 
learned and uaeful work on the Qtcek and LAiln itvscriptiocu copied 
from the monumenta. Urn rock*, the tomba, and the i»apyri of Egypt. 
His imple illuiLraiiojiiS of these Inscriptions, embracing as they do the 
whole buin of the Nile from tic frontiers of Nubiu, the Fayoum, and 
the desert between the river and the Red Sea, tend to cleir up many 
doubtful points of the topography of Egypt; and in ponicular I wonitl 
call iht oltention of the Society to the me which M. Letroiuie hue made 
of the paper commimicatcd by Sir G. Wtlldnson, published iu the iccoud 
volume of our Triniactioiu, on the grauite and porphyry quarrtea in 
the derated range on each tide of the 26th parallel of latitude, be¬ 
tween Ctiptoa on the E. bank of the Nile, and the port of Philolera on 
the Red Sea coast These quorrica are situated on one or other of the 
roads frequented by the andents, leading firora poiiUo on the river to 
others on the act. In D'Anville’s map of this rcgiou, it is called Mona 
Porphyrites; bo.t rtom Sir G, Wilkinsoa’s description, and 6'om the 
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leuor of ibc ii.«nptioi.. te copied tivtrc, U bi evid^iu that thit 

unpellmion, PorpliTrile* Mon». con only apply to a pri of the ffogc, 
namely, ihc most nortlieriT, where ore the quiimea cxcliiintly of pr- 
plivry, hot that the name ipven to ilic whole moge, in the atiihonlics 
Uich fiiat apak of it, ™ Metis Cloodioim^ J and there ra every rcwoii 
to auppoac thiL this natoe ww given to it because th«e qu^iea, pr^ 
Ucularly those of prphyry, were first discoveral, or at lenel firsL ttumed 

to acoonnt, in the rtign of the Emperor Claudius- , ^ 

M. Letronne theu proceeda to ahow the eitreme prohabilily, imieed 
the almost demonatrnttd uecewiity, f^m the atmctxite of the country, of 
its having been the pracdoe, after the discovery of the* qu^iei, and « 
lone »they continued tn he worked,i. r. from the time of Ptolemy Pliilar 
delpbus to the ydsn of the Automne*, to convey the largp blodti of 
Rtanlte or i«rpliycy which they yidded, and which were wunted ol ftrst 
for the Egyptian lemplci under the Greek kings and ^erwwda eith^ 
for Rome or for Couscantiimpls or even for Alcxsndiis not weetwaid 
over the creat of the W rocks to the hank* of the river, but rjwtwerd 
iJong m more or le« regularly inclined plans sho«« aod more com¬ 
modious rente to the Red Sou Thwc blocks were then flwtHl to the 
head of that gulf, wbcrs *d die lawn of Atainoc, they were wnveyed 
into the canal, and ihencc by the Nik to their rcipcciive deatinutjcus ; 
and Uus M, Lctrenne think* to have been, for a cocsidcrahlc length of 
tims one main purpose for which this celebrated canal w,^ made u« oh 
On this occnaloa Lelronnc ha* very happily applied ba familiunly 
with the ancient geographett and writet* of the ftmt rnd acoond c^tur«. 
to u consiatent gcograpHkal ammgcmejit of the hiilicrto undc^ly de- 
fin«l port of At«ii«, at the embouchufc of ihc canal, llten the ttmn of 
Philotett, then further south, ou the western shore of the Ikd ^a, 
Mother Atkihk; then the port of Philoieraj and *o on *ucc*Mtvel|, 
to Myo* Hormos. and Berenice, Of these two quarnes of poiiihyry 
and granite in the Mon* Claudianiia, M. lotrotme think* tliat the latter 
ccaaed to be worked about the time of the AntoninE^ which w&s also co¬ 
eval with the filling up in pari, freia neglect or accident, of the 
canal, and with the discovery nf other granite quartica nearer to We > lie, 
which yiidded large blocka^ but that iho« of porphyry continned to 
be worked certainly till the reign of Diockliau; and he add* that pa^ 
sagea from Paulna Silenthirius prove that they were iu request at n auU 
later period, when, hwever, it being no longer the jiTKtice to extract 
luch coloaaal biceka, they wc« removed by the shorter and tnnrc direct 
route to aoice place of embarkation mi the bank of the river, ^ 

There ia n point in the geography of this pert of tlic world m which 
we, aa aubjects of a great cttmmtreial nation, are most immcdiaiclv 
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interested, to.wHtcH attention 1 ib» Tmch given^ ktl which ip, I 

am assured, up to thii moment very inaccurately defined. I mean the 
ilnubt which sti!! hangs over what are caUed the ascertained poaitlotia 
of jMcjEandria in Kgypr, and Sue^ at the head of tlic Red Sea. 

Cfif4»[n tv. H. Sttiyth |4ai>n thr Hiiro< s»f AlruudriA « ^ ^ 53' St ** tE. ttfpg. 

Tbe eWf eocMlrufIn] by Mumby and Cucl^n, S. t.C, ploori Stt« 32“ tf* E, Ji<aj. 

In the cliart the lungitudca arc deduced from Bunihay, on the a&amnp- 
don that Bortburgh^a longitude of that town la correct <12*^ 51^ 40" E,). 
Air. (juldyngham hia sinct, by a wrica of Inn an, and ohaervationa of 
Jupiter's aatellitca, made Uombay 72® 54'3G^ E, ie. about 3' farther 
Dedncting, therefore, ibcae 3' from the position of 5»ue5E on 
Moresby’s chart, «iU give for Sue^ 32* 3G' O'" E Even thia reduction, 
however, ieavea the difference of longitude between Alexandria (a* fixed 
by Smyth) xnd Sues (oa fixed hyMoreaby) C' in eiceea of the dlfferenee 
as shown by Captain HaTiUind'a tnoaBurenicnti with u fKirambulator, 
w'hea the Indian ajmy waa in Eg)pt 

[ u the ConnuimtJtCe det Temps (1841) these places are gi ven (re¬ 
ducing the longitude to Greenwich)! long. Alexandria, 2^ 59^; 

and Suez, 32* 3l' KB"? dlfiereucc,2^ 36^ 2Sr. Thla ii 7' 40' gteater 
than the difference between their poaltiona according to the English navi¬ 
gators, and 1' 40" greater than the dificrcnce reetjlting from Havifand^a 
perambulator tncoiunMucnts. 

Thrae atatementa would show the vncertitinty in which wc are re- 
fpecting the poxitlon of Suez, and it may be luapectcd that iJie position 
of Alexandria ia not much more to be relied on. 

The coart of Northern Africa hai been surveyed better by Frcntli oitJ 
Enghab navigators, from Alexandria to the Straits. A survey of the 
ocuut of Syria ti now in progress by comniand of the Admiralty. Of 
course it will be extended from El Arish to Alexandria, in order to eon- 
neci it with Smyth's mirvey, but thia will not help ut with the position 
of Suez. 

The establishment of aieam navigatian by wat of the Rod Sea to 
India, and the contingent development of Engliah commerce In these 
quartern, rendem ceruinty in these matter, of the greaicft Importance j 
and the point in questi™ can perhap only be ascertained by a trigono- 
metrical determination of tb« relative poailiona of Suez and Alexandria, 
and q Kiiea of obaervation, nt both ends of the line. 

If Ber Majesty’s Government, or the Driectora of the East India 
Company, were, either aeparatcly or joindy, to undertake a triiono- 
meincal su^ey gfthe Della, it would be an operation of gcntral utility, 
ind not withoul interest to the inquirer in eompointiTc or physical geo- 
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gTApKy> td have a general eurrey of the whale diatHct ^^Ing between the 
four polnla : El Arieht Snea, the Pyramids, mul AlesimcJra, 

The liberal jirotection which the present Goveroor of Eg;ypt has ex- 
tended towards the eommjerce of Europeaua, even under the most tryir^ 
Crrcumstances, fully warrants us In su|}po9]ii^ that be would rtaflily give 
all the nid in hi* power to the furiherancc of an enterprise so liene- 
hcial to hie own people mid to the rorttgner* losident in the country- 

ABYR*isiA-“-Tbe tide of esplormion hn* set of late years in h parti¬ 
cular manner towards Abyssinia- In my laat anniveroary addma, I 
mentioned eeveral imvcUera into tliat cwuntry. I mny now add the 
name of the Boron de Wrede-, wlio, according to a coninmntcation from 
hfr. Texier, intends to proceed to Shoa by Tajurrah and Kuuaacu fol¬ 
lowing up the Hawsih- From Shoa he propoees to penetrate the country 
in a S.W. direction, in order to discover the source* of the White Nile,, 
of the Tchadda, and the Quilimimta, fallowing the litter (o the seoi 
wliencc he will return by ITurrur and Barbcra. if only a part of thia 
vast be succcaafuHy executed, It will lie a great deal, ceusidering 

the various difficnltlc* to be surmounted. 

Mcairs. Ferret and Gallnier, of the French Etut-Mojof, have lately te- 
tumed to Cairo from a voyage into Ahyssinia, whither they had been 
sent by the Minister of Wur; they arc aaid to have brought with them 
several mapa of the country. Mesars. Kiopf and Sapeto have also re¬ 
turned from Abysainio, the fonnrr after n snJouTn of three year*. lie 
reports that Motis. D^Abbadic wo* atill at Adowa, engaged in compiling 
a dictionary of the Hamtonga or Agow language, which already ran’ 
tains LdOti words. An EngliBh traveller of the name of Bell had arrived 
in the mniiih of April nt Adowo, whence, it is said, be continued bis 
journey Inland- Pron^ols Roeber, who was erroneously re|.Hntied to 
have gone to Seminar, had pTDcccded to Koaclr and the Red Sea. The 
German natural iat, Schimpfer, woa with D'Abbadie st Adow'o. 

Dr. Beke, 1 am glad to aay, continue* hi* explorations in Abyssinia 
with the some zeal- Since the lost aimiverBory lureliDg w e have heard 
from him twice; the first time wn* by a cuminunicaiion dated Dima, 
15th December, 1841, in which he detailed liis route from An^ululla 
to Godjain. During the brat part of hi* joumeyv the country, he 
oays, was beaudfuL and populous- He dcacrihea the H ill Fort of Bey os 
being at an clev^tioD of 7,887 feet above the sea. and lower than Ango- 
lalln by about 800 or 100 f«i- This place Eh deacribed ta Important, 
bdng the key to the high mountain district to the West, and commimding 
the mountalnt on the East. Having cruised tlie Borsen* river, aud 
passed over a country cultivated with pulae, tobacco, cotton, and maize, 
the country became agnin mouiitainDiiH, and the ttavcllcr reached Wu|a, 
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\i Wc he ho 5 |Htmbk ejilertainjcd. From hcocc h.e prooetdeii to 
AngorcK vhcre Bc^M bad liUcly been fuuuii. From Angorebft Dr. Bcke 
coiiUflwd bit route OnifiiTdi tbe Abdi, peRvIngf on bi* vqjt * counlrj' of 
vorying character, birl having iniuiy iowm oqd villigca, and gEaerally 
wicll coHivuWil* Several atreaina and deep and rough raUtya wcirc next 
cTQHcd, and having pft«ai the Djammt river^ with a hrcudih of SO 
yards, and a depth at that acanon of only 3 f«t. the uavcLW aactnded 
to Dada, a little diiiance beyotid which the Ablu became Tiai hie* On 
iht 24th Nowmber it ™ reached. It is hwe 293fi feet above the eea, 
which gives a fell of ahout a foot per mite for lt» courtc from thi* spot to 
the Medilcmujean. After having croesed the rittr aitb much difficulty, 
and not without loss from robbery hy the natives. Dr* Beke entered the 
province of Godjam, and took a northerly direction. The cminiiy on both 
side# the stream, which was not quite 200 yards wide, ii deecribed as 
jungle, but without wild be»ta. Procteding anwards, be arrived at the 
church of St* Abo, and the plain country of Gnodjiun, w hich he travened 
without assistance, and at length reached Dima, communly known as 
Dima Guijia, from the large munastery and church of Sl George which 
it containa. The town is deaertbed ai Urge imd well eonstmcied. From 
the lime this acctnini Tvftched us, we have had no further news from. Dr. 
Beke till about throe weeks ago, when a letter wws rteeived from him, 
dated Dcmbecha, February 3,1842, In this letter the traveller states 
that he was detained some time at Dima by a cuLaneous disonlei, which 
he aUribiitcs tu the^ poiticuler kind of diet he hud been reduced to. He 
left Dima oa ibc -SOlh January, 1342, on bis way to Dtmbcdia. 
Having esfossed the river Qad, he cnteicd the district of Yazlima. 
The dirccticm now taken was a little to the S. of W. On the right 
rose the lofty mountalus celled Tnl lia aha, said to be covered with 
perpetual anow. From them heights numerous sirrams desceoiied, 
forming the bead waters of the AhdJ; these had their eoujis towards 
the S.E. and S., end were succesiively crossed. The country was somC' 
limes rough and irrtgulEiT, somerimes level, grasy, and whh trees, and 
litUe cultivatian was seen. On the 21at the manasttiy of Yederehin 
was reached^ here the ground was found dolhed with numerous 
acadas and wild rose huilies, but it soon rcsuinjes its former more general 
chaTBCier, that of a mere grassy plain. On the 22nd, the iravcIlcT daxae 
to a spot, which he regards at the water-shod betweeu the stieains dowiog 
East and West, The rivtra here were BloggCth, and Dr. Beke thinki 
that in the wet season the country must be swampy. This day the 
rivCT DiHjU was readied, whose watera were creqiing towiidi the 
K.W. On the 24th, the traveller left the village of Lacbilsehita, wliere 
he had rested the previouB day. He skirted an extendve jungle, and 
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On crcK» 9 in^ the Didjil for the last time, and enteiing the prorinco of 
DamoU ibc difference af the two proirincn coon became evident* 
Godjam ii droMt baie of trtet, whil e Damot la celebrated for its beautiful 
fomta. Hamot ia miso more peopled» and numero^ia village* were 
seen on the way. The Gedel hu a alow current, ita direction W^S^W.; 
it is hIO feel wide, and 2 feet deep. The rowl from Ijichilachita had 
changed iia direchDn to N.W., aud rnnn Amitj the place now reached 
by the traveller, it went doe N. to Demhecha, mtnditi^ the fool of the 
Tal ba Wnha mountain!. 1'Ke stream! now ran in a louth-wtaterly direc¬ 
tion, and where the Sannha was croued iti couth wm wcalerlvi- between 
sleep banks, with a strung current and stony bottom. On the 2'th ilie 
traveller reached the large town of Dembeeh, but not having yet entered 
it, and being encamped outBidc, he leave* the description of the place, 
unil a mtne detailed account of hia remtt, for b future communication. 

M. Blondel, Belgian Gonsul-dl^nerat in Egrpt^ who had undertaken a 
journey into Abywmia, had been detained priatmer in tbnt country, 
hut was happily rtleased iiy Uic eierttons in his behalf of the Pacha of 
!^ypt; he has since returned to Cairo. 

M, x\ntoine dWhbadie hMcomniUiiic.\lctl several interesting notices on 
the geography of South-Eaatcni Africa to the Geographical Society of 
Pnria, and Kaa been honotired with their ailver medaU 

Bahr ti .d&md.—It is known to you that two expedition a have hecn 
filled out hy the Viceroy of Egj'pt, for the exploration of the White Nile, 
hut no detail* had reached us when 1 last addressed you. 

The Jfeif trpedUian^ under the cxmduct of Selim Bimbashi of the 
Atexandrinn navy, left Khortum on the Itth Nov., 10311, nnd ascended 
the atrenin for ^2 days. Observation* were made daily of the distances 
gone over, the breadth and depth of the river, the velocity of the current* 
and iht temperature. But I must refer yon for the very interesting 
details of dki* expedition to the Nos, 1D3, 10'4, and 105 of the 
of the Geographical Satiety of Pari* % TCgrttting, however, that the ac¬ 
count contain* no prcciirt: gcographicnl infummtioo. In this expedi¬ 
tion the party luceoded the xiver to the sixth parallel of North latitude. 

The letsntl exjiedition wa* ■ccmnpa.'aicd by two Europenns, M«^. 
Araauld and Sabukr. They left Khartum on the 25th Nov., 1S40, 
returned there in 1041, and again ptocwded on the Sdth September of 
the same year* This expedition ascended the White Nile for a diEtance 
of 510 leagues from Khaitdin, and reached a spot in kt. 4^42^ N., and 
a little to the K. of the meridian of Cairo. The want of water at that 
seasan of the year prevented their farther progress; but when the 
water* ure high, the stream may be navignicd, it i* lajd, a* for a* the 
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third pamllclTuf N+ M. In liit. 7' ■^3^m Btream came in from the E^t 
mnd iv Inrger one From the W., which latter la auppoaed by 1^1. Attwuld 
to be tbe Keileh or MiaacliuJ of Brown* The gteiit body of water} how- 
evet} Came From E^S.E.* and ihUi was therefore concluded lo be the inie 
Kilt* Arrived at their Furthest, in lat. -I* 42% they yet saw no hi^h 
landS} ao that the Far famed mouiilrLinsi of the Moon muat diauppeor 
from our maps. The bifurcations of the risers ore Formed by isluuda 
onW} and in about the nintb degree of 1S% lat. there are unmenBe morabes. 
Seve:ral Irihr^, differing widely from one another, ere mentioned ns haT- 
Lug been met with, and some are said tu b« quiet and pcacefnU In the 
dominion A oF the King of the Belira ynrlous articles of Indian mer^ 
chati[dl»e! were found. The hinges palate is on tiie waters, imd can 
he approached only by awimmidg* His gmirds arc two battalions 
of women, armed with epcan and bucklers, and bis ministciw nerer 
enter the palace but wben the king is aupposod to be dangerously 
ill, when it Ixxomee their duty to strangle him, that he may not die a 
natural death, like the vilest of hU aubjeets.* M. Amauld hod made 
valuable collections, but being wrecked In the river, he lost every thing 
but his Joutnn], and only saved Ms life by swimming fur upwards of two 
hours. He is stated to liave made aGtrunomicol obscrvationi at every 
station. It is therefore to be hoped the geographical details oF this iu- 
tcresting expedition will awn be made public, with a map, and new light 
be thus thrown on tlic « long dubious point, os to whether the White 
Nile or the Blue Nile be the great fi^eder and chief source of the river. 

Siihr ei Azrek. The Bulletin of the Sucidld de Cilagrapbie coniaina 
alwi a letter addressed to M. Cochclei, the French ConsubGencml in 
Egypt, by M* Lcfcvic, whotn 1 ineiitioned in my loat address as having 
communLcatcd same interesting papcTs on Abyssinia tu the same Juurnal, 
and whose death I h»ve with regret announced to you. In the letter to 
which I now allude, M. Lefevrt dtacribes the nature of the commerce 
and the character of the people on ihc Blue Nile, and gives n short 
account of the Country of Bertha, a mauniaiimus diitrict lying between 
the Bahr d Azrek and one of its Irihutariei, the TumaL Gold dust 
is found in the mounlnin streams of the Bertha. This metal, either in 
its crude Elate, or worked into wire of various UiiekncBs, is the grand 
medium of exchange in Bertha, and in the Faaoglou, and immediate 
neighbourhond. Annual fairs are held atBcnichangnu] and at Farmoca 
(not on OUT majia). Foda^si ja the capital of the territory of the Bim- 
bichi. 11* l^fevrc gives the natnei of the MvetoJ stations on the mute 
followed by the mercbanu who go from Fo^oglou to Fadssai, wMcb, it 
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appears, occupiea 04 days. TJw ]ilacei mentiaaed by bled arc not to be 
found on our maps, mid as their directioD ia nut giTeo, we may preaittne 
M. Lefevre baa nut bccit there hinuelft but ha* giTcn the names of the 
stations from untire infumtatioiD^ 

fFest Coast .—Captuiu Allen, so well known to you for his excdlent 
surrey of the NiRer, and for his contempt of danger in the expeditions 
up that fatal river, hoe tceenOy added to our knowledge of the Western 
Coast of Africa by his exploTaiton of the Canitrooiss river, and the Boy 
of Ambotses, In the months of May and June, while waiting on the 
coast fur ordds. Captain Allen seised the opportunity of examiniDg the 
Comcranis river. By carefiiUy feeling his way with the lead, he took 
the Wilberforce up to the auchuroge of the palm ships in the estuary; 
here he fooiud an important community under two chiefs. King Bell and 
King Aqua; the bouaca were well built, and the grounds well cultb 
vated. From this place he ascended the river lu boats, accompanied 
by Lieut. Siilnty, aurveying ofheert Mr* Terry, chief clerk to the Com- 
tnissigiiierf, Mr. Sterling, issiatant-aurgeon, and Mt« Ulley, a volunteer. 
Xing Bell and Prince Behbo also attended the party. HaTing passed 
shiMla and mudjlMutka, where mangroves and decayed vegetable matter 
produced o most odcn^ivC odour, they reached an open expanse of water, 
arid there entered a narrow clianirel, in which the mangrovea ceased 
ns the salt wwler terminated. In the undivided stream there was a 
hrtadlb of 500 yards, tht; banks low but firm, and covered with high 
grass, behind which were ferns, plantation b, and bushes in endless 
variety. Villages became numemua ai they proceeded ; their appearance 
was neat, and the culuvation around denoted plenty and conifart. At 
three miles from the head of the Delta, the Vablary river came in from 
the W., navigable, it was said, to Abo, which might be reached from 
where they were at sunscth A little al»ove the confluence, the Qamercivne 
forma two branches, luclosing the klnnd of Wdri, which Captain Allen 
went round, ascending by the wcitfrUt *^cid returning by the eastern 
branch of the river* He next amended the yabtary to wlihln n short 
distance of Abo, and returning thence the party regained the Wilberfurcc 
in safety. In this cxcuTsiao the river had been ascended to 40 miles 
from the sea. In the floods it has water enough for any draught, hut 
at 90 miles from the sea the navigation is said to be Interrupted byrocki. 
Captain Allen was prevented from exploring the Qua Qua River, but he 
surveyed the CamemuuB or Btialla Beir# Town downwards, and 
connected it with Captain Vidal's survey. A alight attack of fever 
induced the CapiaiD to hosteri to the Bay of Ambnises, or Amhas, which 
he examined, and has described t and he tlilnkv that from the pecu¬ 
liarity of its situation, and from local gircumaiances, this bay will he 
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found th£ moH position on this coast of Africa. Tht anchora^ 

is excellent, both «s m holding gTound and depthn Although a. Ice 
shore, it never Mows hard* The breeze from the Atlantic is refreshing. 
There arc bnt few niangirovcs or marshes, water la excellent, nud pio> 
vision abundniit and clicaper than at Fertiainda Po* 

NnnTn Anehjca. 

1 now beg leave to call yoiu nttciition to loinc objects of geogriptucal 
interest in ibe New World. 

NRwrooxDLa?:ti.—Besides the map of Ncwroundliind by Mr. Arrow- 
ami thi two works upon that countri' have lately appeared—the one by 
Mr. J* B. Jukes, and the other by Sir R. H. Bonnycistle. Of New¬ 
foundland very little was genendJy known; and although both the 
writers jtut mentioned have considered the country mom etpecially 
under a geological point of view, and dlBcr In their opinions of the im¬ 
portance and value of the colony, itill they afford geographical informa¬ 
tion of some interest. Mr* Jukes has a, chapter exclusively on the Phy¬ 
sical Geography of Newfoiiodland, hy which h appears tirat a great put 
of the western pan ion of the country presents only wocnJa, marshes, 
and barrcM, nltemaiting with each other. The moot remarkable feature, 
however, la the great extent of Isgoons and |ioiids, varying in size fram 
pools of 50 yards in dinmetcr to lakes upwards of 30 miles Long imd 
A or 5 across. The quantity of ground covered with fresh water has 
been estimated at one-thiwi of the whole island, which Afr* Jukes thinks 
is not exsggeraled. The Overflow of these likes is intercepted and 
absorbed hy the spongy marshes, to that the itland hns no large rivers. 
The country b rugged \ the hillo, how^ei'er, rarely rising to the height of 
mountains, nud the hollows Or valleys as rarely expanding into plains- 
The iuiedor b tdll little, if at all, known; it oontnini an immenee 
eoal-Geld, and, according to Sir Richard Bonnycastle, who»e account 
is considerably at ^nrisnce with that of Mr, J ukes, it has, particululy 
along ita wcstcnj coast, many cultivable spots, ouib capable of giving 
siibsUtcnce to a greatly extended population. 

Sir Richard’s book contains a mom ootnplcte ncconnt of tlie political 
geography of the settled port of the island than any previous work, 
with oopious details of its climate and meteorology, agriculttirol resource*, 
and dsheric*, and notices of Red Indian nations now supposed to be 
tinct. The mops which accompany both works hive little preteiu^ions 
to accuracy, beyond a putial indication of the pruhable gcologJcul Btmc-» 
turn of the country. Mr* Annowaraith has, however, compiled a map of 
Newfoundhmd from muterials fuitihhed by the Admiralty and Colonial 
Office. The Eavtetn coast line from Belleislc to Cope R»ct has been 
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kid down aoxffdiiii: t *3 the BurTcy of Captain BullMki the rtlaUTc 
p«duoM of pkc» on the cowl w by that o(EceT being pr^W, 
but the latitude* and bngitudea of all eoTTected by Uit more recent ob- 
Bcrvarom* of Mr. Joncn of H.Xf.S, IlaiSizr. The wulUern coast, frem 
Cape Race to Cape Ray^ k taken in part from the poailiona determlnwl 
by Mt» Jones, and id pan ftom the old but excellent sumy of Cook. 
The w«len> coast, from Cape Ray to BeUeisle, i» laid down according 
to Cook'i iutrey- The interior k—firri, from three routes of Mr, Car¬ 
mack j in 182^ from the head of Random Sound, on the E, const to 
St. George's Bay on the W. in 183T from the Bay of Exploits to the 
hold of Hajr» Bay, and a chain of lakes 30 mtk* further and back 
to the Bay of Exploits, by a line nearly parallel and more to the 3., ind 
snbiequcntly along tbt E. ahott of the narrow part of the iBknd to the 
N., from Hares Bay to the bottom of White Bay. Sccmn%, Captain 
Bncbank rout* from Hairs Bay to the southern eilrtmiiy uf the Grand 
Pond. n/rdUy, Mr. Jukesk short excursion, from the S. coist of 
St. Geotge^s Bay to the interior- A '' preferred line of exploration,'' 
laid down in Sir Richard Bonnycaatlc's map, from the norUiemmcftt 
point of Pkeentia Bay to the S.E* shore of Grand Pond, k only about 
180 miles in length, and would intersect the country midway between 
Mr, Carmack's touie? in 1&22 and 1827, and would go far to incrcuc 
and correct a hnowledge of the iuleiior. 

UfiiTED States.—M essrs. Sherman and Smith, of Kewr York, haTc 
nearly completod a krge and well engraTed map of the United Suice. 
It has been prepatcd with gnat care by Air. Smithy hnt, like the maps 
of most ycmiig gwgraphera, is too mneh crowded. Thus he has inlrfi- 
duced tlto toamslups of each stale, a proceeding the more injudicioui 
as they are continually undergoing changes, and it u utterly impomiblc 
to keep pace with them. 

The system of executing maps on wood k much practised in America, 
npccialij by those whose only or chief aim k iiecunkry adrautage; 
but they have a coarse appraraace, and will doubtless be eoon rgected 
by the public. 

A mnp of the United Stoles, on a small scale, has been published by 
S. A. Mitchell, tot on woodt and, ulthough neatly executed, it bm a 
slovenly spptarijwc, *nd is fun of errors; even the projection ts defectire 
in the extreme, the proper lengths of the degrees of latitadc and longitude 
appear to have been wholly disregarded. AVitb these eiceplioni no 
maps of any cociequcnce hare appeared since Ust year. 

* Mr* Tanner, nur correspond ing ractober at Phfloilelplik, is engaged 
on a general Geographical, Historical, and Statistical Atlas; the maps 
wlU be flcmcwbat enmlkr than those of bis Universal Atlas, published 
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Bume Tear? sincej end iiCMmpimied by descriptive 1eE.terp[Cffi» jldtiitical 
general coMultlng iiides. It is to be publiabcd in raonibly 
parts* llie first tif which a nearly ready. The rtiftrid puts will bo for¬ 
warded U) us aa they appear. 

With the exception of a jouinal of travels to the Coliiimbift river* by 
Ifr, Famhflin* nothing haa appeared in relation to unWnown. regions* 
The work of Mr. Famham, which we are promiEcd, i* said to afford but 
little additional inrornmiioo on the gcogrnpby of Oregon* the work being 
mostly filled with the ineidenia of tJie writcr^a journey j hut some facta 
may, it is added, he gleaned from it 

Mr. Micolfti^a map of the N.W. section of the United States is still 
in tlie hands of the engraver* as well as most of thMc of Haslcr’a 
suney of the Atlantic coast. This eufrey, it Is feared, will be abnti- 
duned; or, if continued, is likely tu he proEccutedi with more vigour and 
Ices precisiun by others than was done by Mr* Havler* who » now very 
old and infirm* 

The surveys uf Fenneyh-ania, New York, and New Jersey arc com¬ 
pleted. A report on the former U in course of prepwrsticm by Profewur 
Rogers, the geutlcman under whose direction it wo?, made. Tlie topo¬ 
graphical autv-cys of the public lands continue to be steadily i^msccutcd 
under the tress ury depnrlmcnt of the geoernl govemmejit. 

CsNTItAL All E RIC A. 

Sorman*t and Sttpfii;rtis''s irorir.—From Central America w c have two 
wutka, which call for some notice* as illustrative of tlie ancient and 
mndem ftate of the country—Mr* Norman’s Mntiquaty Tour in 
VuEratan,’ and Mr. Stephens’s ^ InctdenU of Travel in Yucsian*' The 
lost mcuiioTied of ihwe wotltshsa already oUtalneda welt-deacrved popu¬ 
larity in this country. 11 ooniains the results of an exploratory eicureicn 
in Yucatan* supplementary to n previoni ime in Guatemala* during 
W'hieh* with the aid of my esteemed friend Air. Catherwood, he uc* 
cavated, measured* and delineated with considerable sucoeaa. Air. 
Stephens’s two pnblicaiious together form on impnrisnt contribution to 
the positive and comparative geography uf the countries now eunapHsed 
under the general designations of Central America* and the province of 
A''ucstsn, and may give us some vague notions of the social and natural 
history of the tribes, who ruled in tlie same rtgiona previous to the 
arrival of the European tucp, and whose descendants comtltnte n nume- 
Tical majority of Its population. Air. Stephens hM fixed the sites of 
many aWiginsI cities, and »uj>plijcd ccrrect delineations of their exi^ilng 
manutncnlsj be has also succeeded in identifying some of these sites 
with localities which occupy a prominent place in the narratives of the 
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earljr Spanish cnnqucrcirs j am! ilicrc is tvtry itmtt td believe that 
m&nT 'Other (H|uaUy inteine«tin^ monuTnenia of a bygone lEate of civiliza¬ 
tion nre Etill to be explored^ Stepheni^f book n a fair earnest 

of what is still left for him or his suceesson to do in follawing itp vhat 
he has bo well begun. The great object will be bunCi as In all unex¬ 
pected discoveries, to avoid rash and prCmatuTe generalisation, to accu- 
mulale, with untired imlualry, facte. These naturally divide tlicmaeh'ea 
into two claatws: — U Acetmate surveys of the province of Yucatan, and 
the federal Tepiiblic of Centml Ameriea, must he the ground work nf any 
hatisfactory mvestigation; large portions of lliis tract of country in 
Yucatim, Vcm Pa;;, and Tabasco are aiill totally unknown; and tlieae 
must he accompanied with accurate delincntiona of the actual condition 
of all flucient tites and monuments. Here the daguerrotype proce^a has 
already been turned (o good account by Mr. Fiiedcrlchstohl, an Austrian 
botanist: its Value is eminently great in the case of newly-diseovcicd 
objects, in reference to which w'c have no other suthoritioe to go to, for a 
comparison and proof of accuracy.—2. In the next place,aU the printed 
Works, oB well as aueb MS. compilaticne as are accea»iblc, of Spanish 
discovcrCn, settlers snd Colonists from the hut visit to the coast of 
Yucatan down to the present time, ought to be analysed, and thrir state¬ 
ments regarding the natives, their civil organization, and Bettlaments 
should be weU digested. For this purpose It may be necessary to make 
D search In the archives of the cities and monasteries within the district; 
nml those of the council of the Indies may jJiovide much useful In forma- 
tioiK VVhcu th«c two clD»es of rcocarcli shall have Ixtu brought to 
bear on nne enathcr, the materials will exist for such a systematic 
synopsis of the compaTmtivC gicography of these regions under aboriginal 
rule, and for an explanation ef the affinities of their varioua tribes aa we 
can hope tn obtain, or as can possess any scientific value. Though we 
have little ground for hojnng that the hieroglyphic writings of the pri¬ 
mitive Americants, if they should ever be decipherfd, will throw any con¬ 
siderable light on the progmi of ait or science; yet they may disclose 
some historicali facta'Of vsJue, respoclirig the sources of the early popula¬ 
tion of the country^ — the DDnsTitution of their language, and possibly also 
on the successive development of the human intellect. Oo llria oubject 
I wilLingly refer to the splendid work enliUcd ■' Ijes Antiqulldo Am^ri- 
caiiies,’ lately published at Paris, under the anperintcndcnco of the Comte 
de St. Priest, 

f.tthmus .—We ore not yci in possession of any positive and detailed 
information respecting the pr^igresa of tltat gnat undEitoking w hich has 
aEtracted the attention of the speculotora and geographcia of the Old and 
New Worlds, almost ever since the diacovciy of the latter ; but moat 
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espcc'mllT, at mtervnl*, for ihst last 150 y«rfi: I mean The mcuiiH of c^iA- 
blisliFfig fl water communicatioo between the Ailantk anil the Padfic i 
bill it may be mentioiiwl tbat U. Mmel* » French engineer, ia ihe em- 
plojTncnt of acme gentlemen who hold fnim the Grenwlinc grtvcrainenl 
the privilege of conslructing a canal bctobs ibe iatbmua of Pannma, b»s 
been engaged during the year* 1637^41 in making n euney of the 
country* &L Mancl etales ibat by aacending the Farfan, aeven miles 
above its embouebure, on the E. bank of ihe Rio Graiide, he was able to 
cross to the Trintdaii, an affluent of the Chagrra, by a route 25 miles in 
lengihp on which the Ennsmit level between the occaiia was Iws tban 34 
feet. By raccndiiig the Rio Grande he was able to cross the tslhmus hy 
a Tonie n few mile* to the N. of about the inme Icnglli, and with ncnrly 
the same height of Biirnmil level* This iod icates that the high monutnina 
N,of Panama sink down nearly to a. level with iht ocean alwiut tlic 
parallel of that low n* Tire urarcea of the Cbiamito, which fdle into tire 
rtay of Cliorcra, and of the Tnoidaii, arc near each other, ami to the 
Kinth of the !iii« explored by hh Mancl. This seems to iiidicrati; ihai the 
ground rises again immediately lo tbc eolith of them j for the Trinidad, 
at the point where M. Maoers sonthem line strikes, is navigable for 
vc«els of 200 ton*, with a current of a mile and a third per hour. Thia 
iippears lo imply o considerable length of course, snd a rather elcvalerl 
■nuTce* The rocki along both lines are calcareous, interchanging with 
sondstone: the country' is covered witii dense furesU* 

SouT|] AManiCAi 

Bn I Ti sit GTTATANA,“Few,or rather nouc,of our colonics have been more 
fortunate than Bfliisb Gunyanain having w exetUent an esplorcr as Mr, 
Schomhurgk. Time will not aUow me, howevcri. to slate tO' you what he 
has done in that part of the world j and hia succcBstve labours have been 
already mode known to you in diO'erent volumes of our Journal, and in 
former annual addresEes from this chair, llts explorationa of the mouths 
of therivcTs Bimma and WaTni, and bis subsequent ascent of the former 
of theie rivers and of others connected with it, to which I alluded last 
year, have h«a read at the evenittg meetings, and arc now given at length 
with jlltistralive maps in the just puhlished psrt of the Journnh Since 
the termination of those researches, sa valuable to the colony sa they are 
interesting to science, Mr* Scbombnigk has succesafully terminated 
another exploration, for the details of which we are again indebted to 
the kindness of Her Majesty's government. Mr, Schomhurgk having 
quitted Pirara on tlit 26lb of March, I €42, arrivEd at the junction of 
the Moho wiih the Taknlu,on the 2nd of April. The point of con- 
Oueuce wma found to be in 3P 35^ 8"' N., and the di(Terence of longitude 
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fruiu PirerB Im. 30a. 11 W- so tLmc- The water in the Takutu wat 
low, and the accent of ibe river m canala cons«nictitly Lcdioua. Among 
other ohjecte found in the bed of the Tatutu, a black sand wTts occii“ 
Gionallijf TDGt with, euntninittg gold^ but whether in lufficieat quantity Ui 
render it worth the washing, Mr. Schomburgk had not time or means to 
determine. The Takutu, winch haa n N- and Sn course between ilsc 
llio Broiico and the Rupnnuni, mos through aavmiinBhE,. whoee burface: 
la Cure red with n vomx abundance of nngulnr miasca of qourt^c rock> 
while the subeoil la o wUito oebreous clay mixed w ith rmiiulcd pchblea, 
covered by a few Ineliea of vegetable mould- Thcac savannahe, in 
the travcller'a opinion, arc of no me but aa grazing lands. Continuing 
the aaceuL uf the river, difTerent afUucntB were puaod, mnl eomc maun- 
taliiB of cunBiderable elevation. By one of these nlfliients the Curatl, 
aud a abort [lurtage [u tlic Guidiw^au, an adlucni of the Riu Branco, 
tliia latter Hver ta reached. By the 6tb of May a spot wu reached 
where the river woe only a few feet wide, and ita waters collected 
into nimuat Btagnnut poule, the colour of which waa nearly hliick ; w liilc 
lawer down it waa bluiah. Continuing to aaceiid, Mr, Schotnhurgk 
arrived at the source of the river, whoic pasirian he ascertained to he in 
Str' N., and 19 miles W. (rom Pirann The next morning the party 
retraced tbeir steps, aud arrived at Pi ram un the 22 nd of May, having 
been absent nearly two months, and having suffered severely from fatigue 
and excessive heat. The details of this journey are rich in deoCTiptiomi 
uf the animal and vegetable productions of the basin of the Takutu, md • 
will be read with intereit in the forthcoming number of our Juurnal. On 
his return from the TakiEtii Afr, Schomhurgk amended the Catinga to 
Roroima, from whence he struck off through the savarmaha and futesta 
to reach the Cuyuni. This journey was os novel and iuteresting as it 
was fatiguing ; in the course of it he discovered many uew plnncs, acid 
NiTr hundreds of acres of plantains growing wild, end so ]u.*turiantly that 
ftomc of Uie atems were as thick as a man's body, and attained a height 
of -JO and SO feet. Soon after bia return lo George Town, he again 
started witli a view to explore tlmt iwirt of Guayana which lies betweeu 
the upper cDursea of the EBBeipiibo and Corentyu, Since which we have 
not beard from him. This cX[}CclUioii will occupy at leiuit six monthB, 
so that same time must elapse before we get nny futther cummunicutionB. 
It LB greatly to he hoped that hla conidiution will not sink under auch 
unremitting fatigue, fniigue greatly lucreascd by the fact ot his having 
been nearly all the time without an awlstant surveyor. Indeed, as he 
himself says, he hoa not yet been, able to find time lo draw up a de¬ 
tailed Bccount of bis journey from Pinira to Roraimn, and from thence 
to the Cuyuni, nor to work out the resultB of his many astronomlca] and 
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magnetic u^acrvationi. Hia plnn for the mit^cy lie i« D(i?r etigiAi^eJ 
in^ tu join At Piriii'iv Mr, Goodnll-i itc artict^ &ii(i olticni uf llie 
exiled ition^ anti to ?tart thence for the source* of the Essequibo ; then to 
inice the mountoin* which divide the Ijaeio of the Ama^coui from that of 
the Eflaequiho and CareutyUj and la descend the Latter river to lU cni- 
houcliur?, Hii lieiJth has hitherto been good; we hope (iticwely, both 
for his own take and ihM of icienoe} that it may CoutlnilO bo, 

Falklai^c Ula!<C 5 .—Among the many advaiiiagei of gcographicBl 
science may be tnentbiied the diicotery» in difilont countdea, of produc- 
lions whicht hy living and iiuuriBliing in our own, may he made lo con* 
tribitie to the wealth and reaourcca of onr countrymen, Thua, from the 
reports of Laeui, Moody, Governor of the Falkland Itlands, and which 
n;{H>rta have tieen communicated to thia Society by Lord Stanleyp it ap- 
limra that the tuesac-groiii, mentioned by tiiwigiitora who had pncviomily 
visited these ikLnnds, ii likely to become of the greatcBt. advantage to 
tome parte of Great Biitalnp and porUcularly to Trelotidp where exterLkive 
and unprofitable mamliea usurp the place of productive loll. For it a 
pTccikely iu such tltuationa, pnxiicularly if witbin the inffuence of apny 
from the eco, that the tuasaC'gmiB, so vnluBblc for the feeding of cattle^ 
is always found, and thrii'^es bc-'d. With reijiect lo the Falkland lahmds 
themselves, the nature of the climate, and the ndvnntnges afforded hy the 
soil for sheep and entile feeding, bid fair to mise them into importance 
as a grazing colony ^ while os a station for vessels doubling CafK fforn, 

, they Are admirably lituated. 

Nf-W ZaALANn.^ — Tlie colonization of these isloiide bus profiuced a 
great many books professing to treat of them t but from all that hnvc 
hitherto appeared, Little geogrnphlcal iiirurmiitioii Can l>e gleoueil t 
the partial and insulated surveys which have hhcen undertaken, lieitig 
quite unconnected with any gcnemL bftst line, or System of triongtila- 
tion, have done little towards producing a true picture of the feaiurea of 
the country ; nor is it likely iliat any gciictai survey will be attempted 
till the jirmpeHty of the colony shall lie able to furnish tbe expense of 
it. Much, however, may be gleaned from what has been published, 
and chlcdy from the late work of the natural iat of the Now Zeadand 
Company, respecting the productions of the islands, (he general clm- 
meter of the conntr\% and iti anginal io1ubi(auta. Dr. DicflcDhacIi 
dwells chiefly upon tlicir natural hlatoiy, and the language of the na* 
livet, of which he gives a copiaua vocahulary and the outline of a gram* 
mar i and the observations he has made in varioua exploraiory excur¬ 
sion^ convey a Ljeiier notion of the physical geography of the islunda 
than has been given by any previous writer, He suggests one very im¬ 
portant inquiry while speaking of (he w hale-fishery. It is the opiLiun 
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of the whftlcT* that ihc range within wMch these animals are found 
mPBL ftbuiuktiily south of the Eiiualnr is a grwit bank, over which 
ihe water may be said to he shnllow when compaied with the depths of 
the sniTounding ocean. Dr. DicirttihacK exprewe* s with that tiiia 
hvi^otheaLa thould be loted by deep sca-Hucs j inch an mveaUgstton 
might throw jalditioDaL light on tiic stTuctinc of the aubmArine poTtltms 
of oor earth. 


MiscKHAJixor.ra. 

Carto^aphy.—'A.^ Mi inipriKemen.t in the mitcrial construciion of 
maps, I may Plate that the parallel Sine* representing pens mitl lake*, 
&c. wre now produced by a machine made hy Mr. Sang, Professor of 
Eugiueeiiiig in MatJcliestcr, which euia the Vines at once instcttd of 
(hawing tSicm on an etching ground a* fonncrly ; a process w hich pro¬ 
duces much IjcUci work, and in a much shorter lime. The result of thiH 
practice may be seen on lomcof the map* lately publiilied by the Messrs. 
Johnston of Edinburgh, 

AUfiokjy.—The importance of the study of Ipiiguagei in an ethno¬ 
logical point of ?kw i* too well known for me to dwell upon them; 
but c^cry accession to this branch of knowledge which is made cannot 
but be interesting to us w* tending to tbmw fresh light upon the very 
curions prnhkm of the former connection and present dispersion of the 
varimi* reccs of mankind ; you will therefore he glad to learn that 
Messrs. C* G. Teichdmaun and C. VV. SchiinuMm have just pubEislued 
* Outlines of a Gremiuar of the Aboriginal Language of Suutli Ausiralia/ 
In this work the author maintains the opinion hdd by others, thnl 
the languHgea of all the Auitraliaa tribes, except those on the N. coast, 
art derived from one and the same fourct; ajid thaiH conscqucnilj, all 
the native population, with the above Exception, are of the same race. 

• Dr* Pritchard has ako pub! ished, as a actiuol to his learned work on 
the * Physical History of Mankind/ Anotlicr volume entitled ' Tho Na¬ 
tural History of Man,’ beautifully tUnslrated, and accompanied witli an 
illustxBled ethnological atlaiu 

^fanilfcnp^ Map 0/Fdimi/.—Amongst the gcogmpbical oovcltie* of 
the year, I may mention the acquisition, by Sir Woodbine Parisb, whilst 
At Naples, of a very beautiful manuscript plan, of the Tartar or northern 
city of Peking ^ on which are represented, with tome detail, the walla 
and gates of the city, the Imperial palace, the public treasnrics, the Im¬ 
perial cemetery and summer honseo, the public olBces, the observatory, 
&c.: thtipace within the walls is between sixteen aud Boveateeu mile*. 
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TIte {»lHn hm ilncv been most ■uccce^.^full}!’ lilhogruphcd bj Mnjor 
Inle of tbe E. I. Cr corp^ of cnginccts ;; who hu bad the Chinese tininra 
of places translated, tilajnr Jervis proiKiscs to accompany it with sume 
exirarts fTom Fullicr KyociTithe'a topngrapliicol deacriplion of the city^ 

PizA^ni MSu Map -—Tlkt Society is indebted to the bbemlity of 
one of the myaidiatingiiished of their forcigo bonorary niembm^ Admjml 
\'0u KruacEifllem^ for the postefaion of a beautiful copy of tbe MS. Pla- 
niapbere-hfappa Mondo, now in tbe iuperinl Libriury at PanniL. The 
original of thie map* on vellum* ia ileKcribed by Angelo PijtKOte* keeper 
of that library, as bearing date the l2th of Dccctnljer* 1367, accord¬ 
ing to the following inscription t —“ Hoc opna conipoeuit Eranciacui 
Pkigano Venctianen. et Dotninicus Pizigano* In Vtnetia me fecit 
Maretes die 1^ Deoenibrt,^* It ie stated to coutniit the whole of tho 
world then known ^ and* considering Its date, to be n ehefd^wuvre m 
regard to dcflign and exactness of reprcsenlatiou. Many of the princi pal 
towns are neatly traced, with soma characteristic features of the coun- 
Lriea. It was formerly in the possessiuni of Gi!i:u]atno Zanelti, the author 
of a work entitled ^Originc di alcunc Art! prlnoipall pmso i Veitceiatn*' 
In 1753 ; end who presented it to the DlechI Library at Purtna, out of 
regard to P. AL FaciAudl* the libra rian. 

[|] this couniry, where almost everything is left to individual exertion, 
tbe dcfecta inherent to a system of centmlkation arc unknown; hut w'c 
arc also deprived of these manifold advantages which arise from its 
upplicatiun to certain objeecs. Thus* it can hardly be doubted that a 
grand Central map department or esUbliihTnent under the control uf, 
or at least patronised and supported by, the govcrumcnt, und under 
the aiiiiCTintetitlencc of an able director* would go far towards the 
dilTualou of correct gengraphictl infornnition. Such nn cstabhsh^ 
ment, receiving from ilie various dcpanmcnli of the government the 
original surveys forwarded to them from our euloniss and other po*- 
Bcsaioru abroad, would possess the most authentic Jniiterials for the pro¬ 
traction of hitherto unknown regions, and fur the gradual curreciion 
of ihoM crrort* which, by the present mode, arc inseparable from our 
must carefully and consciciitioiLily enustructed maps. The brat, object 
of moat map-makers, in all counln'ca, ia pecuniary advautage, unA in 
accordance with tliis they cater to the wants of the momen:, liecdlers 
of the quality of the article they aupply. AViih such an eelablislLment 
os I have alluded to, it would be otherwise; its primary object would 
he the cunstructioD uf correct maps; and as ihosE bwing the stutip 
of authority would soon be preferred to all others, remuneration would 
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follow as a ncccwary coMcquencc- Nor is it to be implied that map- 
makers promulgate error designedly; on the contrary, it is their in¬ 
terest to make their maps as correct as powhle; but while, on the one 
hand, they have not generally access to the latest and best materials, 
so, on the other, the political events of the day frequciuly occasion a 
sudden .call fuT chorographic maps, which, by being immediately 
responded to, offers a chance of profit too great not to be eagerly 
seized; and thus crude and ill digested delineations are dispersed, to the 
injury of science. Some there certainly are who have a higher ambition, 
and who seek not only to combine profit with rcpuUlion for accuracy, 
lait who are content to let their ultimate advantage be contingent on 
proof of their scientific ability: such will ever be patronized by the 
discerning portion of the public; but even the establishments of these 
meritorious individuals must be greatly deficient in the requisite re¬ 
sources for map-making on a large scale. The care and time required 
for the collation of materials, the reductions, the copyings and corrections, 
both before and after engraving, arc such that nothing but an extensive 
sale can remunerate; but to supply an extensive sale, large means of 
commanding the services of engravers, printers, &c^ arc requisite; all 
which demands great capital and extensive premises. Centralization in 
this department would have tlie further advanUge of ensuring a more 
perfect and systematic uniformity in cartography. At present, each 
map-maker has his own method of drawing, shading, colouring, and 
writing. Accuracy is often sacrificed to beauty of appearance. The 
scales of maps are arbitrarily varied, and different projections adopted 
for the same country or portion of a country; so that the same region 
presents to the eye a different contour, to the utter confusion of all 
definite ideas. These are disadvanuges which one central carto¬ 
graphic establishment would greatly diminish or wholly do away with: 
nor is this all; tlie department or cstoWishmciit in question would 
become the grand depot of geographical archives, as essential to the 
government as to the public. It could effect the most desirable ex¬ 
changes of its productions with the maps, charts, and memoirs of other 
countries; and lasUy, not tlie least of its advanUges would be the train¬ 
ing of an efficient b^y of practical geographers. 

The preceding observations forcibly recall to my memory, and perhaps 
they may do the same to some whom I am addressing, the purport 
of the discourse which I had the honour of delivering to you on the 
anniversary of 1839 , in reference to the value of accurate geographical 
knowledge in our military, diplomatic, and commercial relations. Their 
importance will not sound in your ears the less to be appreciated than 
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h wa* fuur yearo ago; ond though one enbject of diBcubBion^ at that 
penixl thought to Ix^ ulnnost iiiteiininablo, hu, by the prudence of 
our oounnrf, been brought to a conctuaiyn j in a manner^ tmj whtch I 
trust nill not lead to further ziiifluj:idrr9ti.nd]nga fn reducing it lo 
practice, still are there other eourocs of diiagreenicnt J^tweeu us and 
our TmneadantLc hretliTcn, which can only he allnycd by a hnow- 
Icdge of the ground we arc contcediug for. I do not pmpose to allude 
furilier lo that siil^ect} but tht cveDli of the laal two year* in the 
countriea went of the Indtu am too fresh in anr memory to allow us to 
remain insensible to the pantmount importance of acquiring a knowledge 
of the geography of nil countries conterminniia to our own possessions, 
w'lth the least iKwsIble losa of time. The uperatiDns of war do perhajia 
lead to this knowledge in a more direct and rapid manner than the 
deliberate movements of a state of peace; but we pay an exorhitant 
price for knowledge so acquired, and gold may be purchased too dearly. 


Xotwhhatandlng the large dcmandB which 1 have made upon your 
patience upon this occasion—the fourth occaiion, I am proud \o say, on 
which I ham performed, however inadequately, this most honoiiniblc 
and pleasing duty uf the President of the Kayal GcogTopbical Society— 
you nniat yet be acnsihle that I have passed over in siEence a large por¬ 
tion of the acemions to geographical knowletlge which have bwn ac- 
qiiircd during the expired year. Some of the ruoat impottont pniats I 
have attempted to bring before you. For olhcra 1 refer you with satia- 
faclion to our own Jonmnl, and oLeoto the eloquent and Tcry compre¬ 
hensive diaconne which the President of the Geagrsphical Society of 
IWis, Cuniii Gridainc, delivered st their anniveranrymeetfog on the 
30th of December, lust year. But, Gentlemen, although much haa Wn 
done since I hail lest the honour to address you, much more will, i 
Lope, be cdected in the year now opening upon us; and in the same 
degree in whieh I have felt my own inability to dn justice to dm pesltiun 
in which you placed me, do 1 exult and rejoice fur your snkes, and in 
the name of the noble pursuit we ore engaged in, that the gentleman 
whom you are about to elect as my sucetsmr will bring to your serviec 
and councils n name, already flecked with the moat distingnished 
honours, which be could have received fran the profesaors of the kindred 
vdence of geology—one whose travels in the south m in the north of 
Europe have filled him peculiarly for this chair—uiie who, from the 
knowledge which he has gathered in the forests of the TjtoI, and in 
rarious other parts of our continent, and moat eminently of Inje iti the 
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rnngea of die Ural, on the berdtra of die Aki^dc and Eonipean conti- 
ncnca, haa tsventiallj contributed to eiltrnd our acqtuuntancc with tlie 
formi and conainicUon of those coitritdea, uid haa ever been sensibly 
alive to the interests and pimoits of this Society^ 

I beg youp. (Jitreforej, Gentlemetii, to remember, that under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. >lurchiaon, you will not 1>e expected to remain idle spcc'' 
tatora of what the mt of the world ia doing in the cause of geogmphy 
he has a peculiar antipathy to drones, his friend a ate all working bees, 
after his own fashion, and I shall! be very much dEsap[>ointed, if, at the 
dose of hia biennial career of office, the Royal G-cographied. Society of 
London shall not hare gathered fresh laurels from the garden of scien¬ 
tific diacoTcry, shall not have effected Eiomething eminently deserving of 
its name, and of ihc royal pntronage which wc luive rceeiv^. Amongst 
other projeciG opened to our ambition haa been suggested to ut, by an 
active and most intdligent officer of the Society, a new map of the 
Chinese Empire j for which the events of late y^ra must, in great [jort, 
have provided ample materials: I mean eapecially tlie franticra of that 
vast empire. Tiie interior cannot, of cmir&c, be wdl mapped until 
further opporltmittcfl shall have offered themaclvea for verifying and cor¬ 
recting the fijrmer operatiotts of llic Jesuit geograpbers ; but there cannot 
be wanting the data for very great impruvementa along the whole of I he 
coast, from the Tom^uin Gulf lo the head of the Yellow Sea; almost 
every part of this coast must have been more or less esarained hy our 
cmixcn and sLcamcra during the last three years, and the recent ubHr- 
vations of Russian surveyors, astronomers, and general travellers, English 
and others, who have vi«i;ed the eastern and narthem fronlicTw, have 
gready enlarged our knowledge of all the sucecaaive chaiiia of those high 
nmun^inous districts which feed the sevcriil afUucnta of tbe Qxriis, the 
Jarartee, the Irtyech, the Obi, the Jenisci, Lena, and Amour. But 
wrc must not yet expect, whatever pains we may bcstnw upon it. to briDg 
such a vast undertaking ta anything approaching to a stale cf perfection, 
particularly to the N. and Er Immense tracts of country throughout 
this UnC still remain ahsolutely unknowm, and many others, though 
successively explored, have never hcen surveyed ; hut we may lay the 
fouudutions of Something better than has yet been aitcmpicd; and by 
only proceeding to siaie as facts what have been oflcertniocd M auch, w e 
may hope to lead many, and to mislead none^ You are, of cqurie, aware, 
and I have already alluded to this subject, of the field of inq^uiry 
which has lately been Uid open to the learned world by a deeper study 
of the ChUieae language, for which w'c ore chiefly indebted to the labn- 
Tioua spiTrt of enterprise ainongsi our nelghbcmrs the French ; a closer 
von. 3tin. I 
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nUi^iii^ioTv t* the contents of theiT hiatoriM has prnved ihai the Ikenuy 
men of Cliioa hare fur a long period of years cerried on the most accu- 
riLte intjuiriM inlo the geopnphical Telntiona and the statist iml itaourceB 
of ihcbr more distant proTtnccsj particnlerly lowardi the N.W. of the 
empire. Thctr B<if»ddhiit pilgriint hare nlap left detailed aceuTtnla of 
what they saw and ob&erveil when they visited thoic TCgions, and the 
result lias l*ccn that Chineoe literature has been found to cnutain a most 
valuable tnnas of information respccliug the early and present state of 
thtMc countries, for beyond whet European echnlure ever gare them 
credit foT» These authorities it |pn.uat be oor prerince to make arailablc 
for the pyrpeme. 

I have one more point to ’which I wish to draw youir especial attention ; 
tbaiigh last, it is not the leastj perhaps, indeed, it is of the greacest ini- 
portatiee of any. It is not, however, the most ngfcenble—I mean the 
state of the fmoncca of the Society, Fram the Tteport of tbc Council, 
read to the meeting by ibe Secretary, you liave seen tliat we are at length 
out of debt, nnd ibot our real annual income b hahmeed by oor annual 
expenditure; but that the Council, in order to bring ibia altout, and to 
erLshle tbcniKlvea to pay within the last year ibe sunn e]ipended during 
that year, for work which {should hare been done in ibt former year, 
was under the painful necessity of again trenching npon the Society V 
stock, which is now reduced to 2570f. stock, the interest upon which is 
94/. I9 j, per annum. The heavy expenses occasioned by the pubUention 
of the Journal still press seTcrely upon the means in cair hatjds j but 
the gralificaiioii ’which the individual members of the Society derive from 
its punctual and regular delivery, the ruivantage felt from the mass of 
useful and interesting inaticT tbc volumes cootinue to corusin, nre (4» 
great to allow of us to coulemplain for nn inataut the suEpensioa of that 
pohliealion, or the limitaiion of its extent ^ notwitbstanding the fact, 
which stores us in the face, tbst we receive back in the sliope of this 
Journal at least one half of the amount of nur annual sul>srription:. 
Those, indeed, who have compounded from the beginning for their 
annual payments, have already received back the fuU value of their 
compcsitiiins. Our expenses ore reduced to tbc most moderate scale, 
whkb will admit of our keeping up the necessary eatabiishinent; and 
the Couudl have long withheld their hands from the risk of incurring 
any extraordinary expenditure. The only nnd readiest means fur in- 
ercnsing our funds, the most nntiiTUl and easy, that in which we may all 
help, and in so helping both gratify oBrselves and others, is that each 
uf us in his uwii Bci^rarate persoit do exert himself to procure on oddi- 
tianol number of subscriberi; and, in proportlou as the sphere nf the 
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Society’* operation* s* ciilsTged, oe the mara of iiHrful information we 
art enabled nimually to lay bcfoTC the public ia increaicd^ to out Journal 
iicpiOTC* in the interest it excites, as our own indiiriauil interwra in 
distant countries expand with the eiiension of our empire, the multipiifai- 
tiou of OUT colonics, the opening of new tnarta of commercial intercourse 
in the diflctenl parts of tlie world, in proportioii as these relaiiona daily 
and hourly grow uinm us, so mnit we not only not relax in our cares 
for the body to which we belong, but wc must join heart and hand to do 
our beat to enlarge the •pbere of its activity, and to give new rigour to 
ita life’s blood. 
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L —up //kj Fiircr if Cttmaroonx and ta th' Bat/ nf 
Andniisei, By Cnploln W* AlleNi^ R.N, 

Is the rnDEmliii of Mft)" ami JunO;,^ 184'^, while wniting-^ with 
H.M. sitMfi-vciW.'li VV^lbcrforce and Smdaiij under my oommontl^ 
for ortlpta from liliifjlajKl rcajMj-ctinf Uie future nio^'cmenU of the 
Niger tsptslilion, I lofrk lulvanlngc of Lhe delay lo examixLc £onie 
parts ol tlie ctmstttl Africa sUuftlwl near Fernaiwlo Po. winch Imd 
been allmlcd to in tLe instructions from my Ijordi of the Admi¬ 
ralty. 

1' dircctcil my nltcntion fir^t to ibe large estuary cnlleil by the 
Portugut!Si! Camc'rfHjnSt It had been partly aurvryed by Captain 
yklal; but some large rivers* wlueh were supposed to diaebarge 
their waters into it—in particular the Malimba—remained unex¬ 
plored. These 1 liopeil to be able m esaminc in such a manner* 
at least, as would lead, to a knowledge of their inagtiitudc and 
importance. 

lly cnrefully feeling onr way with the lead, we arrived solely 
at ihe anchnrage of the palrn'tol slii|>s, in one of the rivers which 
has retained ilic name of the Cameroona. Here a considerable 
trade has heen carried Oil for many years with a tribe of the 
natives who have settled on the lowest diiuviat jwirt of the left 
bank of Uic river, w here* by their activity in collecting paJm-oil* 
and their intercourse with Eun>reans, they liave bctxime a very 
large and jjn|s>rtani community, possessing such a degree of 
civilkatioii as to render them* in my opinion, highly imcreating, 
and to prepare them for bemming a connecting link between the 
civilized European and the leas advanced natives of the interitir. 

Those native settlers are at present subject to iwci chiefSt or 
principal trailers* who have assumed a regnl style and title. The 
towns of A"iH^ Bell and Kwff Aqua, separated only by a little 
hrixik, arc of great extent inland. The houses are neatly built of 
bamboo, in wide and rogulnr streets; but the nuinljcr of plantaij) 
and corin'nut trees* and even of large fields of maize iiiters}>crsed 
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ttmcne tlic bouses, reiiJeT h impossible lo n>rni an estimate of tbe 
size imJ fflipnlallon of tbe towns. 1 bad no inne to walk over 
them : and no cretlil can be nttachevl lo tbe eitravEigam esiimnies 
of lUc nailves. I hej- are indeed an aacmblage of villages, or 
i 01JJ1U as ihey call them i each nmne<l after tbc hejul of n famiiT. 
,.1,0 ilecis a spot of ground, and adds to bis town m praporiim 
as be increast^s ihe number of bis wives and slaves. 1 be sell to¬ 
rn ents are situated on a jdain, wbicb, beiOfT elevaled 50 feel Rhtfl e 
the level of the river, and being of a sandy naiure. may be con- 
sideretl w comimmtively bcaUby—an inference como^ratet bj 
the appearance of tbe natives, and tlto aOLVunts of Mr. Li lev. 
agent to Messrs. Hamilton and Jnrbson. who has resided there 

nearly ten years. ■ ^ 

Yotwithsianding the constant intercourse kept up wuh ibe 
tribes of the interior — who bringdown palm-oil in ibeir canoes— 
the nature and even the nojnes of ihe rivers which furnish the 
means of transport for this valuable article have hitherto re¬ 
mained unknown. 1 endcavoorra to obtoin information from the 
chiefs, and most inleirigent men. but found their accounts so vague 
and uuMtisfactoiT, that t resolved on penetrating as far as I cnulib 
without risking—wbat was of paramount importance—tbe health 


of my crew* . ^ i 

I first attempted to gain the main branch of the river in me 

Wilberforoc; and with the ssslstanco of Mr. Lilley—of King 
He1l_fliid of a guo<l pilot, t proceeded up the Jiliarch creek, 
which was sakl bj the pilot Glasgow to be—though a circuitous 
safest chfomel to the main river. 1. however* found 
that it was ntjt deep enough to w'amnt loy going more than 7 or 8 
miles from the anchonigej but lixrfiirr? I turned back I csplorml 
anotber creek, the Bimatio.. as far os it could be done with safety. 
'I’bis creek had diminished very much at the liighMl point ! 
reached, both in breaihb and depth ; and Glasgow" said it termi¬ 
nates at about li mile further on towards the mountains. It 
doubtless receives psinc of the drainage of the eastern jmrtian of 
ihe range of mountains, liehind ihe lofiy Corn croons, or Mongo 
pia Lobab. which w"e oould see a-head. 

Having failed in the attempt to jieneIrate by these creeks. 1 
tried the direct channel, which lies close to the actual left bank of 
the river; but found it to narrow and sballaw" that, (nmridering 
the fearful conserjuencc* of being left a^und at the spring-tide. 1 
w as obliged io abandon the idea of passing—in tbe steam-vessel— 
the Mangrove Islands, which conceal the true nature of the river, 
and therefore resolved on trying what oould be done by a short 
excuralon m a boat. A fine forty-fool galley, which had been in¬ 
tended for a trip to Bussah cm the Niger, wtis hastily fitted with 
double awnings, a swivel in the bow, small arms, and seveml 
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dayjs" iiTDivUtiimSp and >vith a ctuw of nine black men under my 
faiibful bead Kruman, Jack Smoke, who ^os so ntiwearied in bis 
allciitionji lo me duiinjr aickness on my first voyage up the Xipjer. 
1 tn(}k W'Ub me also Lieuteivmt Sidney, aurveyiuj* officer, Mr. 
Terry, chief clerk to ibo Commissioners, and Mr, Sterlicii^, assist- 
anl surg:ecm. Mr Lilley, a^ent to Messrs. Hamilton and Jpckson, 
kindly volunteered Lo accotn[iany me, and from bit connexions, 
and knowledge of the cttsioms of the natives, fie was of the greatest 
service. 1 also eaga^etl King Bell and Prince Beppo with their 
canoes of abijiut tbirLy-five paddles each. 

We started soon after noon on the Ttb of May, 1842, «itb the 
flood-tide, beautiful weather, and an agreeable temperatare. 
Old filasgow . an intelligieui pilot, who could speak good EnglLsb, 
ivoi at the helm, and, soon after leaving the vessel, a a entered 
the narrow and direct channel on the left bank. King Bell 
took the lead, but wa$ soon out of sight, as wdth our heavily laden 
Ijoat and few juiddlles we could nut kc?cp pace with him. We 
soon fouial ourselves involved tn a labyrinth of creeks, formed 
by numerous intid islands thickly overgixwo with niangrtives. 
Glasgow, bowev'CT, appeared to know his aiiy quite well, and he 
altendeti to my iuslrudiiwris to follow the wlodingt of the cliannc].. 
which frequently led us dose to the bushes; a leadsman in the 
bow of the boat continually calletl out the soundings, and ^Ir, 
Kiriney laid down the course of ilic river as we prticcedcd. Ui 
these par La wc hod in some places 10 feet water, but suddenly 
ahoaliiig to 2 or 3 as we apprtjacbed the skirts of the numerous 
saod-bnnka, which at this season soinetiinea stretched nearly across 
the river, leaving but a narrow |.ras 3 age—even for a boat^ under 
the overhanging boughs of the trees. 

The aspect of these islands excited anything but nleosurabLe 
emotions; for the decayed vegctablo matter with which they were 
covered, and the altiny roots of the mangrove, emitted a highly 
offensive odour, and our progress was m frequent tlanger of inter¬ 
ruption by the trunks and branches of fallen trees. 

After an bourns poildlillg we got clear of the islets, and came 
upon a sheet of water about 2000 yards wide, from which nc 
could am? the vessels at anchor olf Bell's Town, about 3 miles 
disiantr We soon afterwards eniercil another iinrurtv channel, 
between two Islands, wtueb wetc, however, of much more agree- 
ahle aspect: the mangroves disappeared at the upjicr end, where 
ibc pilot said the tide ceases. By this expression he only meant 
that the Water ceases to be salt—n circujnstaiice indicated by the 
change in die cbamcler of the vegetation. I’be swelling of the 
tide is Ml at the farthest point which we reached in this little 
voyage. 

The first trees, ns on tlie Lower Niger, were low judms, with 
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immcns" arching leaves or branches (called erroneously bamhoo), 
from which the natives extract the best jialm wine, calletl Xlmba. 
The long ribs of their branches arc used for the roofs of huts. 
Wiih these arc intermixed fcnis, the pandanus, and a variety of 
bushes and shrubs of small growth. The foliage appeared of a 
healthier hue ; Ute banks, though still low, were firm; and the 
richness of the v<^table kingdom increased rapidly as we n<l- 
vancetl, especially when on leasing the narrow cliannel before 
mentuHied and passing the upper end of the Jibareh creek, we 
attained the principal object of our little voyage—the main un- 
dinded river—a brood and magnificent stream resembling some 
of the reaches of the Niger below A boh, anti about 400 or 500 
yards wide. The banks at the margin of the water were thickly 
covered with the long grass peculiar to African rivers; immedi¬ 
ately lK!lund came ferns, {Mtehes of planUiins, and bushes of end¬ 
less variety of form and foliage; many in full flower, and nearly 
all thickly matted with innumerable graceful creepers. Behind 
these rise the slender palm, the cocoa-nut, and the gigantic 
bombax, the strength of whose buttresses enables it to defy the 
rage of the tornado, and to afford shelter and protection to the 
numerous forest trees that group around it 

This part of the river was said to be a favourite haunt of hip¬ 
popotami and oHigalurs. tliough we bad not an opportunity of 
seeing any. The afternoon was very fine, and the breeze from 
the sea refreshing, the temperature of the air was 84®, and that 
of the water 83®; the declining sun added a tone of gaiety to the 
scenery. Some distance ahead, ami discernible only by his 
British red ensign and the s|iarkling of the dripping paddles. 
King Bell’s canoe glided rapidly along the left bank, his men 
keeping tunc to the wild notes of his singing boy, which were re¬ 
turned distinctly by the echo of the opposite bank. Far Whind 
us, in the long reach, came the canoe of Prince Beppo, also 
decked with a gay flag—whilst frequently on either side of us 
little barques, amtaining each but one crouching native, darted 
across the stream or along the dark banks, seeking shelter among 
the long grass, alarmed at the novel appearance of white men in 
these hitherto unexplored waters. Sm>n large huts were seen on 
the banks, the property of domestic slaves liolonging to Bell or 
Aqua. There were spacious clearings around the huts, culti¬ 
vated w'itb bananas, plantains, cocoa. &c., all denoting plenty; 
and the cleanliness of the houses and the platforms in front far 
surpasse<l the miserable hovels of the lean and dirty ** gentlemen '* 
on the lower parU of the Niger. As we ailvancetl, villages Ixr- 
came numerous, and all bad a comfortable appearance, being 
built in the neat style of the Cameroons U)wns. As most of the 
principal natives were in the habit of trading with the ships, they 
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frequently reco^Ued Mr. Lilley, ami the inquiries they made 
(iis]>cllc(l" the idea that we were going among an uncivilized 
peijple. 

At 3 miles from the apex of the Delta we passetl a tributary 
stream: Glassrow said it was navigable to a place called Abo, 
%vhich we could reacU by sunset Near this, on the left bank, a 
farm belonging to one of Aqua s domestic slaves, Xakoh Ma- 
kumboh, struck us as being in a very favourable situation, for the 
bank is high, ami the soil, though light is apparently good : the 
neatness of the huts and the cultivation were remarkable. The 
op]M>sitc, or right bank, also became gradually more elevated. 

About 3 miles further we arrived at what is calletl the shallow¬ 
est part of the river; it was then a broad sheet of water (600 ^wds), 
though it just covers the samlbanks. However, in two moons, 
according to Glasgow’s account, there would be plenty of water. 
He jwintetl to stime grass at least 15 feet high, on the right bmk. 
over which he said the canoes paddled with ease. At that time 
a great portion of the low lauds must be under water. A little 
abote this the river becomes much narrower, not Ixring more than 
350 j'ards, with a depth, though rarely, of 18 or 20 f^eet. The 
stream is in fact divided by the Wuri Island, which is also the 
commencement of tlie country of that name, in which a different 
dialfH^t is spoken from that which is used by the Cameroons or 
Dunlin nation lower down. The Wuri countiy is celebrated for 
its yams, which are taken dow’n the river for sale. As evemng was 
drawing on, and the current was strong against us, we made the 
best of our way ti» reach the town belonging to a friend of Mr. 
Lillev, where he proposal we should sleep. The news of our 
approach had l>ecn spread by King Bell ami his men, who fre¬ 
quently stopped at the farms and villages, so tliat the banks were 
throngeil with nali%*es, who saluted \is os we passed with deafen¬ 
ing shouts, screams, and laughter; the women of course erincing 
the greatest surprise and delight at the novelty of our appear- 
ance. 

With the exception of some little eminences of a friable sort of 
sandstone, the country appeared to l>c level. When the low lands 
are overflowed, the inhabitants arc obli^l to retreat to these 
higher grounds, which they reai h in their canoes, paddling over 
their former plantations. They prepare for this periodical emer¬ 
gency by laying in a st»>ck of smoked fish, and yams cut in slices 
and baked, which form a convenient provision for travelluig. 
Thus provided, they live in temporary huts till the waters subside, 
and allow’ them to return to their former residences, to plant and 
reap till the next season. 

At 5 P.M. we arrivcnl at Bona-pia, the landing-place or wharf of 
a town called Andimako. Here we found King Bell and Beppo 
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Waiting for m, liaving made up ibclr mlnils not to gii any further ; 
and they used every argument t« prevail on me to pasa the night 
there, in nhicli the chief of the town joinetlj, with a very cordial 
invitation. I wasj. howeii'erj anxious to profit by the remaining 
daylight to reach the neil townj os it would sliorieii our work for 
the following day. After ft suffident explanation, which was nnt^ 
liowci‘erj heard amidst the noise and JK^uabhUng, T pushed on to 
the town of ^Vana Makcmbh which w'c reached at dark, but found 
that the chief—Mr. Lilley'a friend—having been, it appeart^ 
summoned to a palaver at a town higher up the river, was absent, 
and that his people dared not entertain ns in his absence. Bell 
was unwilling to lami under these circumstances, as he said he 
could not he received in a incuiiK^r becoming bb dignity. \Ve 
found liim, however* enjoying the hospitaKty nf the inferior people 
by drinking deeply of their palm wine. The sight of the inisc- 
rnblc huts which we saw from the boat close to the mudtly bank, 
and the attacks of myriads of mitsquitoes and sand-flieS;, made me 
think bettor of EcH's advice, and regret not having accepletl the 
inyitation of the chief of Anilamako. VVe knew not how we 
might fare if we tried for a lodging furdicr up the river. My 
men ivcre tired, having pulled w^ithout resting j and I was un¬ 
willing, by pushing them too hard on the first day* to weaken 
them for the second. King Relh however, settJeil the matter by 
assuring me that there was no town, within two hours' pull, able 
lo oifo^ us decent accommodation. We therefore turned liack, 
and glided rapidly down with the currem* to Bona-pk, where wv 
were received lyy King Bell and his friends, ninid a sti>rm of un¬ 
intelligible welcome. 

After the long oonfincineut in a efftjn|wd jKKition in the boat* 
ne were glad to land ; and having provided (lursclvcs with such 
necessaries front our stores ns might conduce in some degree to 
our comfort, where to little was to be expected, wc began our 
march along a well-beaten paib, at first abruptly rising from the 
bank of the river, and afterwanls preaenHng a graduoJ ascent for 
about half a mile. The dew'fell heavily ; but, fatigued as wc 
were, we could not but enjoy the gratification of stretching our 
limbs on terra firma. Overhead fiitterl numerous fire-flies, and 
every bush was dlaminatetl by their Imlliant ooruscatiojts. A few 
alrsgghng ro<its across the path* which caused ns now and then to 
stumble* were ibe only ohslacica to our progress; and an easy 
walk of less than half an hour brougbi us to the residence of the 
chief or - gentleman" of Andamahm 

An immense concourse of people awaited our arrival, and no 
a<xmer had wc reachttl our dc$Unation than wc found ourselves 
enclosed in a dense moss of men, women* and children. Kven 
the branches of the old true in the middle of the street and in 
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firoELi of the chieFs houje» were loaded with clarti orctwns^ yei, 
notwdthstaivUn^ the mveky of the iiglil of I'-uropeaiM in this 
inland African village, do aiinoying^ act nnr insaltlng jeit was in* 
dul'zed inai our expense. 

When Uic ceremonial for our reception was prepnreth the 
crow'd gnve a'ny, and the chief—a powerful old man, whose prey 
mad ^ lidd of many a icorchingsumineris sun * — name forward and 
comiucted tJi to seats m front of his own door ; a chair was plafied 
for mein the middle j Mr* Li I ley was provided irltli a sttml on one 
wde of ine^ otkI King Bell with one O’D the otlicr ; the rest of our 
parly accommodated tliemselves very well on a long piece of 
timber at the head of the sable warriors fortJling our escort. By 
this arranp™cnt we had the advantage of keeping the crowd in 
front and at a more convenient distance* The red glare of a 
lajup of palm-ollj fixed to the mud^walll behind ns, plmycd npm 
the moving mass of dark being*, making the deep shades «f night 
still decjWT in the background ; and producing, by the lurid glow 
it sbed on all in its immediate neighbourbood, a picture of the 
most unique description. 

AfU'r wailing a considerable time—during which the 
natured people endeavoured to aDtute ua by playing tricks with a 
poor idiot—a aubfitantial supper was aerveii up on a loog chest, 
the ulilUy of w-bich I* undeniable, as, according to custom* oiler 
having bad the custody of its owner's riches dtiting his life, it is 
desUiicd to lie the depositary of his mortal remains, w hen obliged, 
by the universal enemy, to TcUnqui*h bli “grip on this vrarld'a 
gear*^‘ Whether this individual coffer liad a* yet hgtired in tlic 
rapacity cither of a treasury or a coffin, I do not know, but it 
servctl us «[unlly well as a table* The supiicr was composetl 
chiefly of stewa of goal, mutton, fowls, plantains, yarns, itc,* 
some with palm-oil and some without, at my eiprcss dcfire; 
though I confess that the fresh pnre oil— w hich U a constant in¬ 
gredient in native esaokery—la much more palatable than 1 had 
imagined ; and it ia said to be extremely wholesome. King Bell, 
though he tOiik a glass of grog to keep us company, refused to 
sup until we bad hnished, out of compliment to white men; but 
when he began he rapidly made op for lost lime, by a tveU 
directed attack on an ample calabash of itew, prepared for hia 
eapecial appetite* 1 a appeasing his hunger, bowcrt^cr, be sliowtxl 
himself mindful of the wottL* of hi* watchful ntteudnnia* by 
pitching to them, ever and anon, a b<ine, or a morsel of meat, 
with hii own royal hand, Thcro wn* no unseen>lj scrambling 
for his majcsly's favour, every one Bp|warcd to kntJw for whom the 
mouthful was intendcMl, by il]»e direction it look in its flight twer 
their heads* 

Supper being ended, every ihiag was cleared away* and the 
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coffin was ivell jjarntslicil with Mpirttx jt and> altliDugb we all felt 
weary anil sleepy^ ^ve were obliged to aubrnii la Bome poiaiiotia 
and a long palaver on ihe subject of oiir visit in die river, and to 
listen paiicDily to tbe evidently much mudUted tianilatiiin of the 
eloquence and lengtliy argiiinents of ibe noisy couiu^l. At list* 
after an bourns bard battle—in words—l>etwccti King Boll* tbe 
gentlemnri of the town, and one or two of tbc most notable trise- 
heads, it was resolved that a fetiche should detenmine whether it 
was proper that 1 slu^uld continue tny voyage up the river or re¬ 
turn by tlio "'ay 1 bad come, leaving my wishes entirely out of 
the quesUnn. 1 be ceremony—over which I bad no oaulrol to 
prevent or jiifidiry^—having lieen duly performed, jt appeared to 
be decided, w ithout appeal, tJiat ray expiniition was at an end. 
1 iruKlestly venitir^ to ej:press an ojqxisite determirinLion, but* na 
I thought it the wiser course not to waste the precious hours of 
sleep in useless disputes, 1 deferred till the morrow should 
enable me Uy execute my purpose in despite of the fetiche, i n the 
meantimd* in order to divert their attcittion and cut short their 
ariruoients, I ordered a rocket to lie bred* which had the desired 
effect of bewildering them between admiration and fear. After 
strolling up and down the clean street for some lime to obtain a 
bule fresh air, 1 turned into the chiefV own hut, which bod been 
vacated in my favour. Other huts were preparud for Mr, Lilloy* 
Mr. Terry, and Mr, Sterling, though ilic two latter prefcrr^ 
sWpmg in the tree. Itfy hut was large and ap/Mmrffe clean, 
but it was II) Vain I tried to sleep, for the continual noise of the 
Ungenng gossips rujlsidc* the scampering of the rats overhead and 

all aroutwl me, the bu^z^ng and tickling of myriads of sand-llies _ 

thoi^h there were no mostiuitoes—and the many salient points in 
tbc bamiKio frame whjcb*—covered by a mat*—formed mvcoucb ■ 
all these were suffieieDi Lndnccmtois for me to lie awake, aod 
long for the morning, to enable me to renew my vwage* When 
daylight at length arrived I proposed to Bell to start before the 
sun should attam power; but he declared that his people could 
not pull wiihoiit breakfast, and the prepamtion of this meal was 
delayett by a variety of untoward circuinstances; among which, 
not the least important was the pcn'ersily of the devoted goat 
r^jmred to be ^ght three or four trines before he w^mld 
allow bimself to be killed, skinned, and stewed; so that by the 
time tba very impirlant affair was dispatched* and we had taken 
leave of our kind host, it w as & o'clocli. 

On our way down to tJio boat w e ivcte met by a great number 
of men armetl with iniiskels, who salute^l me very civillv in pass- 
mg: hut previous to our emharkaUun ihcy sunviunded Kir Lilley 
and Ki^ Bell, and engaged them in an ammaicti discnssifm on 
Ibc subject of our further advance. At times the palaver seemed 
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to {'ll on smcfOlhlj cnoug:li, oU^ers the mtertocutors broke out 
into passionate o)ccln.i)iutioii anil the wildest gestures, which, being 
simultaneous on the part of the native*, showed them to be unani¬ 
mous in their unse^uahle stipulations. !My fears for Mr, 
Lilley's safety were allayed by his perfectly composed demeanour, 
as he iIcnkI in the centre of this apparently angry gmup. When 
he came Into the lioat he erplainm, that these people had come 
from the toniis above to inforin me that, if W'fi proModeil on our 
voyage, tve should meet with a very had and sai'age set of men, 
from whom our lives would be In the greatest danger. The 
orator added, th,'it since the white men had cume to their cnunitTy* 
they considered their honour pledged for our safely, nnd therefore 
they could not suRcr us to excise ourselves Ui such peril; but 
that if we were obstinate, and would not take the w'arning of our 
best and warmest friends, they would be reducctl m the disa¬ 
greeable necciidty of ijhooting us themselves, in order to save us 
and them from the disgrace and morlifiration of being killed by 
bushmen. 

1 knew the sum and substance of all this to bn that they were 
jealous of our becoming acquainted with the river; and feared if 
they allowed us to penetrate bejiioiid their territories, that their 
neighbours would jiarUcipatc in the advantages of jnicrtMiurse w'iih 
the white men. It was evident that if they were fully bent on 
cany-ing their mmifil intenlions into effeci, I had not sufhdent 
means to justify my obsiinacy. However 1 ihought it hetter to 
treat the affair In a cavalier manner, so t laugheil at their fears 
for our Safely, nml said that my present Intention was only to go 
ns far as the upper end of Wuri Island, which I wns resolved to 
do, but lluit E might possibly return with thc^^re-jTi^tj}, and then I 
would see who would dare to stop a white man and the Queen of 
England's ship. The men on the bank then gave three loud 
shouts, whether in acquiescence, or dehnnee, I did not know; but 
tlioy suffered us to proceetl unmolested. The men on the bank 
of Wuri Island participated in the anxiety alioiit our iiitentioiis, 
imti all nsked if were going to the nudiman's country.* Sume 
seemed satisfied wUh our answer, others ciideaTOured to stop us 
by remonstrances and angry gesticulation. 1 wax much amused 
by the nonclialance of our pilot Glasgow, who steered us steadily 
on our course, without condcstendiug to reijc^al hts answers, 

Wuri island b about 5^ miles In length by about 3 wide. It 
b beautifully wooded with a great vnriety trees, among which 
the magnilicctit bombax stands the monarch of them nil. The 
banks are steep and high on ibj: immediate border of the river, 
hut the ground wiltiin is very low and swampy. This enables 
the natives to catch bsh in a very simple manner, by cutting wide 
trenches through the bank, sii> that when the water rises in the 
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rn^r it bjr^ these ehanneli to the low ^ouml WhtntU form- 

io); Ij^rgc bnsLiu, into which great ejuantities of hah find their wa.v% 
and are retained means of Eliuces. IVben the river falls the 
water is let off o^in, a net havln;^ been previously placetl acivisa 
the a|KTturC> by which means the exit of the fish is e(Tcf:taal]y 
prevented* Another methwl of is jiracltsdl on this river. 

Ill well u on the lower Ni^er. A large wicker enclosure is 
formed closed to the bankj having: a sliding door at the on tec slde^ 
and a bait within. A person waicbc-s from a stage or Jiiile hut 
built close to the basket or enclosure, and when be sees that a liah 
hns entered ojkI is fairly engaged with the bait be lets full the 
sliding door and prevents the retreat of Lis riclLni, 

The island appeared la he very thickly peopM, but only on 
the banks. The huts formed a continnous town for nearly half 
of its circuit at the upper end. The people gathered in crowds 
at every landing-place, inviting us to land; and the young women 
and children ran alontr the bank abrea&t of us for a great distauce. 
VV^o noticed some girls who were lujaotifully formed—the grace¬ 
ful action of tbcir Undis in running being unitn]>cdii.w]i by anv 
garments; though they appeared to appredale the value of 
ornament, fmm the tasteful way in w hich their beads were dreosed 
with large beads, &c. On reaching the ujipcr end of Wuri Island 
we turned into the Ebonjeh Creek, which separates it from the 
main land on the left bank. ThEi creek or bmnch is much nar¬ 
rower than the other* The banks were here also crowded with 
people, who rim alot^ shouting and waving ni to laml. Taasing 
rapidly down with the current, we apon rejoined the main stream. 

The pilot having assured me that the town of Abo, at the source 
of the little atHuent wc bad passed in going np.—the Yabiang 
rirer,—was at a distance of only about €■ hours, arid navigable for 
cani>e«, I determined on eicploring it. We bad the benefit of a 
litde fiood tide. The stream is much narrower llwn the other, 
being only almul 120 yanls wide \ am] at 6 miles it is divided by a 
low w oody island. We were obliged to take the tin nower channel, 
tbe otlier being blocked up by large trees thrown across to impede 
the navigation of hostile canoes. Our branch wns so narrow' ibal 
in some places oars would have touched the brau,ches of the trees 
on dther side, which however stretch out a very considerable dia- 
lance from tlie bank. It was also full of snngs/or trunks of trees, 
against one of which wc struck viokiidy, and 1 thought we hEul 
kmickwl a hole in the botuim of the boat, as the water was rushing 
in very fast, but it proved to be only the plug koockctl out* The 
smell in this creek wns very uffeusive from ilie quantity of decayed 
vegetnhlc matter on the lionks, which in some places wore very 
thickly matted with creeping plants; these afford hiding places 
fur canoes, which ore tlrawn into a leafy cavern by a lifnaJL a^icr- 
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lure mnon^ ihe tan^lej Ukc the opening to a neat. We were verv 
glaJ lo get U> tlie main aireain^ above ihe islonil [ hut hail nJt 
proceeded far^ when a beavr shower of rain obliged us to talie 
shelter In a liul at the fool of a bill* As there appeared to he 
little cliance of its clearing up^ I sent lo reconnoitre a village 
call^ Kukki, which Glasgow^ said was at a short dislance, and 
havi^ osccrloined that we coiUd be accommodated^ I resoUed on 
passing the night iberc^ with the liew' of proceeding to Abo in 
the morning, if possible. 

The walk up the gentle bill to the vjlagc was through a beau- 
liful and well'cultivated country, in which partial cEcftrings had 
left mognihccat clumps of trees. We foutid the chief In great 
distress Ai ihe loss of his wjfcj who died that morning while he 
was Out shooting;, I aaw' a very large antelope w hich he hail 
brought itir In the inieri<'als of his bowling he dmve a bard bar¬ 
gain with me for the hoofs and Itorns, W'hif h were ail iliai I could 
prevail On him to part with. 

^ The village was like the others, composed of neat huts on 
cither side of a tolerably wide and straight street, wbicb bad also 
the merit of being cli-art swept. The cotA-hciusea w ere all dc- 
Iscbcd, amh being open at the side, we preferred sleeping in 
them, to tlic^ confmeinent of the close huts; imd we should liavc 
probably enjoyed a gotal night's resij, after a substantial supper 
which was prepared for m, if U bod not been for the incessant 
howling of the women, who held a wake over the dead boily of 
the thief's wife. 

The morning prmed very cold and foggyi and os the river bad 
become very narrow, wdih rank vegetaiiuu on its bonks, from 
which a noxious vapour was rising, 1 would not vcniore any fur¬ 
ther, but returned towards the WdbErforee, The town Abo, which 
1 wished to have reached, was said lo be about 4 bciurs higher 
up. ami to be situated near some rocks, over which the river 
\ abiing falls about 50 feet, ns well as I could understand from the 
imperfect detfcnpiiou of the natives. At the di-itonce of 4 houm 
otcrland, VV,j^^.liy., 1 was told tlicre is n mouniain, colled Wah- 
]viki. With a town of the same name.* A tnnii overtook us in a 
canoe, with a message from the chief of that town, w'ho wished us 
lo pay him a vUii j he said that he bail started before the first 
cock speak -i. c. before da}light—which ^roes in distance with 
the account given us at Kokki. The mesaenger pressed uie to 
return, as be seid bis master would be much disaiTitoinied at tlm 
while man coming so near his town without visiting him, ] acivi 


• ThM d^Tu'NItnv H of ■!>#< C4iminMiuc initutiUttii, oj I tbi luSif aI I]iinbi« of 
■Hie iir N lualLu oamc lO cbe luck ^r M 
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bim^ howe^^ft :i eiufill pre*efitt wUich wjvs the prlncijxat objtrct of 
bis sollcituilej, and iLc infsacnger went antiy qoilc ronieottxb 

VV'e descended ibe river — pasaing LbrougU JibnTob 

Creek, which we biul ill vain ntLcEnpictl Va go through m the 
aleamer—ntid reached ihe \Mli her force fli ten in tbe morning, 

AUbough, on ibis lilllci vojage, w^e dicl not reach a greater diS' 
tance from ibe sea than 40 mitcSi the object I lisul in view' wag 
&ltaine<i—viz.^ loascertain the imtuTcand magnilndeof tbe river bj 
reaching the main undivided trunk, which Is only 8 miles almvc 
BcU’a^J'own, and lets than 20 from the sea, Indcctl the real left 
liank of tlm river comes down ns far jxs that settlement^ which is 
on an elevation o^f 50 feel alwve the river, T hoped to have been 
able to make agTKid set of magnetic observations un this biwik^ but 
I found ibcm full of discrepancies—Bccounted for by its geolo¬ 
gical stmetUTc^ which is thus described by Mr* Rosichcr* geologist 
to the expedition :— 

" Tbe bank cfrtrtlsti of q recent congluuicratc. containing 
particles of quartz of tbe size of a walnut^ auiall white fragments 
of mica, and tnnsacs of reddish sandstone, smiveor w'bich measured 
four feet, Tbe whole is tiijmbiDed by a light-brown clay- The 
slratificatioiv is horb!i>ulah nnd the thickness of the be<U varies from 
a few inebea to seveml feet, 1 coukl not delect any organic rC’ 
nmins in them. The fragments of sandsUme, which cousttinie 
part of the coBglomeniic. are compoactl of particles of quartz 
cumbinetl by oxide of iron, or by the otlheaion of llicif own particles, 
Sometlnies tbe iron ore is combined chemically with clayey matter, 
forming Compact masseSr’' 

Tbe influence of the iron on the magnetic needle wnuld lie 
stronger at the base of the cUlT, where the sandstone is compact, 
and appears to contain a large quantity of the loctal. SuU 1 
found it to be so great at tbe surface that it prixlilced diflerent 
results in the inclitiallon, in observations taken only a few ycinls 
apart. 

The opposite bank has a ledge of rocks, visible at low water, 
corresponding with the compact santlstone at the base of the 
cllfls, which would lead to the suppo&iliim that the original banks 
of the river reached os low as tblsi on Imth sides- It is now, how¬ 
ever, low and covered with mangrove-trees; as are all the islands 
within 25 miles of the sea. They appear indeed to be in process 
of forming a niUe della, which may fill up the estuair, and thus 
regain from ihe ezicToachments of the sea what mav liave been 
submerged by some convulsion, caused by the volcanic agency of 
the neighbouring mountain range. 

The fine estuary of the Cajneroons is the common receptacle 
of scvcial streams. It owes its u.iine to the l^ortugucse, who 
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called tlic ejtlreme pfiint Cnp« ComcrnoiMj^ from ibe rcvat qustnlilies 
of small shrinips found there. This n-inie Ims been eittended to 
the principal river which fnlla iiitn tt, but the natives, as is usunllj 
the cose, pve it the name of i|ic cuuntries ihrou^h wliirh it (lows. 
Thus ftt Bell's Ktwn it is falleti the Madiba ma Duaila. Higher 
np it ifl Madiljti mo Wiiri* Although it is a heautirul river* 

it is not to l>e compared with the Ni|ter. Its ovetngc breadth 
above the mangroves is about 400 yards^ as far as T reached. In 
the dry season, ihU portirpn of the river varies in dapth fnsm 2 tn 
20 feet, thoog'h we had rarely more than 8 feet; but when ilooded^ 
there %vDuhl Ik! water enough few vessels of anf draught. From 
the ace:>uats, howeverj of several intelligent natives, the naviga¬ 
tion is obstructed by rocks at Hancm^ about 50 miles from the 
furthest point which I reachetf or 90 miles from the scat hut 
bevund these rocks the river " giMia on'' for many days, according 
iti jny pilot, though he could give me no further account of it. 

The CameriKuts river lias two tributaries on the right hank: 
one—^ihc Yabiang—which I explored a little way, and another 
abuut 25 miles above \Vana Mnkembi’s town, lliey are both 
said to have their source in, or to fall over, rocks about 50 feet 
high. There is also a amall stream which falls into KhonJeU 
cr<rek, coming from Duka-bakin, about 4 hours uii it. 

It had been $upp<]sed. that beskles tlie so-called Cameroons, 
a Inige river fell into this estuary called the Malimbit; but all 
persons agreed in telling mo tlml tliis is but a divergent creek fnim 
the Qiin^Qua river, which comes from the eastward. My pilot 
Glasgow said, that UiU river lias more mangrovcf, but that it is 
of less magnitude than the Wuri or Dualla. It is also obstructed 
by rocks at about the some distance from the sea. He snald the king 
of all the Qna-Qua country resides at a place about 80 miles up 
Uie river, called Longassi. 

Thus it w'ould appear from all the accounts I received, that 
there is a nuige of hill* oxtcmling from the Cfimeronn* mountains 
bi the eastw^ard, or that there is a high tahlc-land at about lOO 
miles from the sea, since the uatives said of the four streams, that 
they all fall over rocks, about 50 feet high according to some. 
Circumstances prevented my exploring the Qua-Qua river j nor 
eouLd I make much addition to Captain \’idar3 suni'ey of the 
estuary, 1 however surveyed the Dual]a from Bell's town down-- 
wartb, and counectei] it with that officer's work. In ihta operatioui 
I derived considerable ad^'ontage from two palm-oil vessels, urhich 
were dropping dmiTi at the same time, and one of w'hieh Mr. Lillcy 
kindly ordered to be nnchoreil in suitable posiiions. Besides the 
two rivers I ha vo mentioned,—the Dual la and the Qua-Qua,—some 
creeks empty ihentselves into the estuary, vii,, the B6maiio* 
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Monj^j and Bimbia, ^vLLcli are mf-'rd}' tbe ilrainii of tlic bigb 
mounUun r&ngff? Ixmndmg ihc western side of the estnArj, 

Witli one exceplion, all the natives decdorod that there is no 
water communjcalion from the csLuar^' of the ComeraoitSi^ round 
ilie mountain, to the Rio del Roj, or Rutnhy river, Youjifr N ako 
alone soitb If von slave for iivcntj dajfs in a canoe, you can go 
round to Balondo on the Rum by river but. on confronting hiin 
with all the ptIncijtaL trailers, he acknowledged that tH!ring a 
“ little boy”—about iwenly-fivie years old—be coidd not speak 
from experience, be bad only beard it from others. These 
traders, chief men, all declared that the water stops at Baltuig, 
about 30 miles up the Bitnbia Hver, where there are high hills, 
rocks, ajid springs of water. There are many eiephants in the 
woods. The Mongo aud Balling people go over the hdU, by 
way of Ekombab and ElKmjeh, to Balondo, on the Rum by 
river; or, by taking another road from Ebonjeh, to Bainl>oku, 
on the western base of the mountain. The comniunication, how- 
cier, h vary difhcuU, an account of the hilly and wotxly nature of 
the country; and It must bo lofly^ as they said it wai very cold* 
1 was told that tlie Rumby river lemiinates at Balondo, 

Although iTr. Lilley, w'ho hat! nine years’ cx|ierience, doclarwi 
the Caiucroons river to be hcaliby, some slight symptoms of fever, 
which appeared on board the Wilberforce, induced me to luislcji 
to the liay of AmboiiCs, where all soon recovered. We bad there, 
also, the advantogG of a good supply of fresh provisions, ivhich 
could not bo procured at Cameroons, nor at Fernando Po. 1’he 
inslructioDs from the Admiralty, ajjd a rnvourable opinion w bicli 
I entertained of the salubrity of this bay, led me to examine it 
with some care. 

It is situated at the base of a lofty rnoumaln, 13,000 feet, 
commonly called the Cameroons in our charts, but which Mr. 
John nrozilhicr, w^bo made a voytige to Old Kalahar m 1690,* 
says was called by the Portuguese the Ticnra Alta dc Amlmjccs. 
The islands lying in the hay, he says, were namctl by them Ilhas 
Ambcffles, by the English Amboises, and by the French AinlmiKfis, 
'Phe only resemblance to this I found in the native name of the 
outer island, which they call Amb^ or Dnmeh, 

The native name for tlie highest part of the mountain is Mongo 
ma Lolwb, but at the back or biUtHl it is called Mokoli ma Pakii 
The isolated jjeak near the bay, about 5000 feet high, is Jlongo 
m‘ Etindeh. Although at a distance this noble tnounuiu appears 
to rise by a continuous slope from the sea, on a closer view it is 
found to consist of a succession of liills witJi intervening vallevs of 
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the hebes^t ioiit cuMerutl to iivitliln a thiftl of the auiomii by bcAU'' 
tiful forcst-trcHj. which are also Krvti fringliigr the rapines still 
nearer to the suminit. The rcmalDdcr is clothed with grass, which 
IjccoDics more sranly—^ the colour which appronches the reddtsh 
brown of vulcanic nsbea near the coofi atiHicientlr indicates. 
The volcanic origin of the whole of this district Lj strongly marked 
by the bcocIee and numerous streams of lava which have reached 
the son. From the present condiiiou of its surface, it must have 
been for ages iti a stitc of repose; though there is reason to think 
it soinctimei betrays ita latent fires. Sir. Li I ley assured me that 
he had secu flame near the summiL This might have been 
accounted for by the practice of the natives, who set fire (o the 
grass in the dry season for the purpose of caldhng wild animals, 
w hich they call '■ hush-meat but several of the principal Datives 
of flimbia declared, that aboot three years jirevious to my visit, 
that is, about the year IS3S, fire came out of the ground ;** 
they said, God made it/' in conlradEslincliun from that caused 
by the burning of the grass. " I’hey all saw it, and at Mongo 
they felt the earth shake like a iteaml^t.'' ** The people there 
fcaj^ It Would kill them all.’' This, coupled with the uarne of 
the niDumain^—Mongo ma I/ibah, orGiKi’s tnount.-un.-^might be 
a fair reason for supposing this to be the chariot of the gwU of 
llmino, the Carthagimaii. He smys, “ We discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle was a lefty fire, larger than 
the rest, which seemed to touch the stars, W'ho[^ day came we 
discovered it to be a large hill, called the Chiwiot of the Gmls." 

To judge by the grey curling smoke issuing from many parts 
of the wocxls for a great distance up the mountain, it must liave a 
large population. Along ibc Sea-shore there are many villages, 
some of w'hich [ visited; and, though the natives were desenbetl 
by Gra 2 ilhicr as “ the worst blacks of all Guinea,” I found ihem 
very dvil. In kls time they had a Little trade in slaves, chiefly 
wiih the Dutch, They now have intercourse only with the 
nimbi a people, nhum they supply in a great measure witli 
J^lantains. 

The base of the moutiinin to the weslwatd of l^Iongo m* Etindeh 
IS Called Ham boko, that pari to the souiliward Oakwileh, and 
behind Bimhia, at the eastern part of the mountain, it is called 
Batongo. 

At Ifimbia there are numerous villages built on a beautiful 
amphitheatre of rocky ground; the inlet is iheltered by a small 
island, and w'ould be an excellent anchorage for Jjhips trading in 
palm-oil, hut it is very hot, and the land-winds blow' over the 
swamps of the estuary. The inhabitants are acltvely engaged in 
collecting palm-oil, of which they told me they bad a large quan¬ 
tity, and were anxiously looking for some white tnidctg tn Like it 
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off llifir haiiJs- They, as well iu tbc nativci of ihs islanils i.n llie: 
bay, are of ibe Dual la nationji while those of lUo base of the 
mDunlain are of a tliffercnt race, and are colled by their more 

civilized neighbours “ buabitien.”' 

There are in tbe bay of Amboiscs three small islandtj the size 
and capahilkies of wbicb are in inverse ratio to their population, 
Tbe largest—M bndoleb—only half a mile bngt situated ot the 
S.E. part of the Imy, is high cuid rocky, but with a level surface 
of the richest soil imaginable, of dcctunposed basalt, nnd tbe steep 
Sides arc clothed with beautiful wood. There are at present 
only ten men wiib their wives and families on it, though, if well 
cultivated, it would afliird subsisteitee for prt^bably five times as 
many. There are ihrce or four springs of water liolf way up ihe 
side "of the island, which, though scanty, ate said to be alwap 
flowing. The landing is bad, but might be iDiproveih 

The outer island, Dameh, or Ambiis, is smcJiler, and nearly 
barren: the rwky slopes and summits only, arc dothetl with a 
little brushwood ^d grass. It is, in fact, a narrow ridge of rock, 
elevated at the outer cslrcmity; but nlljiough nature has here 
provided no means of subsistence, about 300 or 400 ptaiplc 
have made it ibcir home. They cjtchange the abundant pro¬ 
duce of the sen, with the natives of tbe mainland, for plantains 
and yams. They have also a good at^k of goats and pigs, w bicb 
feed on the precipitous sides of the Island- Tbe only place at 
w hich boats can land i* diflienU, m\ account of the rugged rocks 
and incessant swell. With very little trouble, however, a gijotl 
pier might l>e made. There is only cme scanty spring, which in-' 
deed was dry whon I saw it—unless 1 was raisled : the inbabitanls 
are therefore obliged catch rain-water, and in the dry season 
they must get supplies from flit mainland. 

The island Bobia, called also the Pirate Isle, from the supposfK^ 
prcrlatory disposition of the natives, is more barren even llian. 
nameb. It is a mere wreck of a larger island, as the numeroiJS 
iEolatcd fragments, perforatetl by the sea, and lying in its vicinity, 
hear witness of its liaving been formeriy much more extensive. 

It is probable that it once joined the ntljnceul perpendicular 
cliff oil the mainland, as the structure is similar, and between 
them there is but a narrow and shallow- channel. The prtj- 
montorv may even have eatended ti» Dameh, with which it is in a 
line. The progress of destruction is still going on, as enormous 
fragments of rock ore lying at the N, end of the island, which 1 
believe to have fallen since my visit in 1833. Allhongh this is 
much smaller than the other two blatidx it is swnrtnlng with 
people, nlmcisl every available spot on. its rugged surface being 
occupied by a hut. It is perpendicular ou all sideS:, and the only 
scecu to the summit U by clambering up what appears to be the 
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projccUein af a basaltic dtlie—a fctirful pi^lh. pMS.'iiblc ftir only one 
nt a Clino, and wbirb inig'lit be defended by a child. Tlin inlui'^ 
bkanl» probably owe to their imjire^ablc pi>sitiiOd the bad cha¬ 
racter ilicj have arnon^ their iici^fibouirs. They are a fcmcious 
looking' ihcugh a ^hy race, bnt 1 never beard of any 'H'ell auLheittU 
cated charge of piracy against ihem. More corrcelly apeatingT 
their secure position has probably engendered a spirit of Inde- 
pcntlcnce, and a determination to resist oppresstoiL The chief of 
Bimbia complained to me that they would not acknowledge his 
auihoritj, nor comply with demands which I found were n»t so 
Just as he alleged. These islanders are the principal fishermen 
of the bay, which in fine weather they cover with ibetr light cattoos. 
I'his enables tbeui to obtain by barter from the mainland—with 
whith they ore in cocsiant communimtlori—the scanty clothing 
they requiroji anil suppllci of platnainsj yams. £cc. 

They w'ere at first very much alarmed at our appearance, lie- 
lieving that we were come to put in execution the threats of King 

illiom of Bimbia; hut wc sfjon became on better terms, and I 
landed several times, and climbed up to tbeir curious village. At 
the summit of the jNitli the blond ttdge b not, 1 think, 10 feet 
across. 

The anchorage is excellent in all parts of the bay, as Id bolding 
ground aJid depth ; and although it b a lee shore, and there is an 
iiicessaat swell, I hellcve it never blows home here so os to cd-> 
danger ships, and the landing b not so bad os at Ascensioiu The 
prevalent winil is S.W., to which the bay b quite n|)en; antii the 
worst months are, 1 believe, July and August, but there is shelter 
Ix^hind the island Mbndoleb. Wood, vegetables, and live stock, 
mny be iMd in abundance t the latter at a fourth of the price de¬ 
manded at Fernando Po. Excellent water can also be had near 
Kiel], hut only at low tide, os the water gushes out at the foot of a 
rock. By excavating, however, above high-water mark, a very 
convenient watering-[dat^ might be made. The disadvantage of 
Iwiiig a lee shore is amply compensated by the purity of tbe sea 
breeze, which blows across the AilaniJc. l^'he ailjiacent maitiland, 
too, b nearly devoid of mangroves and swam|>s; and ilb the land 
w'ind jvasses over the lofty mountain it is rendered oval and re¬ 
freshing. Indeed, from the peculiarity of its situation, and from 
local circumstances, II think that lli^ Bay of Ambolsea will be 
found to be the moat healtliy position on the ctiast of Africa. 
Although my visits wero during |'mrt of the lainy Season, we 
seldom bad more than a shower or a lonwlo about once in 
twenty-four hours. The rest of iho day the weather was very 
beautiful, and we were some days without ram. 
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ll,_ -IVmV to the Sontve* o/ the TuAuhtt in British GuianSt in 

^Ae y«ir lS4tl. By Robert Sr:iioiMiBURGiiL, K,R-E, [Ci>ni- 
munioiUMji from iht Colonial Office.} 

VAftioifs circnmslflncei delaLywl tbe departui^ of ibe expcHlkioii 
from George Tfwn ; midiimniil impenkmcnis occurreil at Piram ; 
so tisat the month of March had apprtyarbedT oft in other words, 
the drj' season had fLilly set in before it could start- It iitijios- 
sible at this advanced season to jiuraue my first plan of nsceniliu^ 
the riref Cotinga, In order to reach the culminating point of the 
system of mountains called Pacaraimn* by recent gengjaphers, 
which, in oinneiion with the IVcima mountains of the Orinoco, 
form the waler-shc<l between the afilueots of that river and those 
of the Esseqnibo and the Amazon. 1 selected, therefore, the 
river Takutn For our exploration. According to the inrormaitun 
w hich 1 bad collecied from iVfartlu^a and H umbohU^fi works, 
it anpearetl no easy task. 

A promise hail Ijcen made to me to send a canoe to the month 
of the Piraia to transport the moat indispensable insirurnents;; 
but several w'ceks elaps^ ond there was no word of iti arrival. 1 
was aware tlial if my plan of tTucing the Takutu to its source wus 
to Ije caccculetl before the setting in of the tropical winter, or the 
great rainv season, no time was to be lost, I engaged therefore n 
nund>cr of Maeusl Indians to accompany as as curriers ann:! guides, 
and set out for the mouth of the Piram on the ‘24th of March. 
My fwty o insisted of M r. Fryer, acting as assistant surveyor; 
Mr, Gotubll. the draughtsman t ilr, Richard Schombtirgk, who, 
at the request of the l^ussian government, had been allowed to 
BCCompjmj the expedition in ontler to make collections for the 
Royal Ib'ussian Aluseuin and the Boumical Gatdcu at Berlin; and 
nine canoe-men, partly Kurujieans, who w'ore permanently en- 
gngeti; Soroteng, who acetsmpanied! me in 1S59 to London, was, 
as on former occasions, our interpreter. 

There was si»metliing interesting in our departure from the 
rillagc, which had been our head-quarierB for almost two mmjtlis. 
All was bustle; the Indians fixed their burdens, which in no 
instance ought in l>c hearicr tiutn 30 lbs. Woincu and children 
took leave; and the canine race, far too tioportant to be over- 
Inokeil on such aii occasion, showed by their loud barking their 
belief that they were to be of the party, ft had. however, been 
diflerently decreed by their owners; and tlie shrill voice of the 
squaw was heard above all reddling the dqgs, w hich in spite of 
cudgel and throwing of atones, trj^ to outflank her and join the 
travellers. 
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We fr>llo?red the small pith rnn^ bTcmc in lnfKin ftle^ arwl aiWii 
«wfl] m tho fonl of the P>nira. whert the river ijauea from the 
lake- I’he waicr nt liiAt time scarcely reached imr knees. 

We selftcterl a different pntU from the one 1 had followetl on a 
former orcaaion, anti paMiCd the small lake Venturttp now almost 
dry, hot neTerthelesafrecjaented by numemusTicntaffrientliTicy^a 
\idukita) iml Mubcott «hukSp which, dishirbctL by our apiwMcb, 
rose from iLeir fewlitip place, aivl encircleil the sirtnll Iwiiii of 
water in rapid lltphi. Vvere it i»t for the two tnrtuuiAin chains. 
Canuku and Paraima, which at tlifi tlistain'e lif ntilwi Imond 
the vietv to Uic and N.. the march acm>ss ihc savannahs would 
be miinotenous in the eiircrae. During the dry season no hind* 
snrcely an iJlst^ct♦ eiilivena the scene j a few stunted shrubs, 
almost Jeallcss, and some grass scantily cover the saraniuibs; the 
redfHsh stiil, in ctmiCtiuence of the strong E. wind, and want of 
moisture, gapes in numerous crevices; cloutls of dust raUml the 
strong br«‘£E aflceiwl llic air in columns, envelope tiic travtller in* 
cessaittIVf ami iiltnosi bliudi those wUfn arc not on their gnnrd 
against, the small porticli^ entcriitig their eves. Ai mxm the heat 
rises on these savannahs to 1^0" ami Fahr. iii ibi^ sum The 
plays upt>n their aurraoo, suid in tlifi ilisiMii hoiiznii the 
trees and olbcr objects ft| 7 pear to haver in the air. We were giad 
when fscHtn after 3 P.w.) we struck the river PLmra, ami were 
able to quench otir thirst. We bad marched U or P2 miles 
without finding any palatable water. The beat of nuf jicilestrians 
reached the moutli of the river nt five o'clock that aftenjomi; 
some (lid not come till next nifwning. It is s distance of 17 
English miles fttim Hrara, by nn means an easy muicli under 
the tropics. 

We onemnped near the junction of the Pimra with the \fahu. 
Two small conals which we priKurod required a thomugh tepair 
to fit them for use; nnd, bwidcs, a delay of ai least three days was 
required to observe what effects tiic journey over the savurmahs 
had prtKluccd upon the chrunontCLor.* 

J/ojtA 27/A-—A serious accident which oceumd i4M% to* 
pressed the supers!iUdus crew iviih an idea thul the etjwdiiion 
would be nn Ottfortuiiste one. Two of tbecaime.iuen (European*) 
went out to shoot for tl;eir own amusemeni, wiiboat requesting 
j^ermission to l^^ave the caunp. Ott their rctum the guis ot (Uie of 
them, PetTv hv ^rlUI^e, got enlargled in. some withes, and he 
dragging it fiirribly maurds him, the cock of the perccKssof^Wk 
was raised, and die gun went off, lodging the whole c.bafge in his 
back IjcW the shoulder-blade. 

- Tbm OBwiiiiBftfH—FM^biwi, 3SD—AniuEil. eOSl^wwi: h; of 

malt CAtTful flf our iMiaeaiOi ttt »du caller, wluch ItC dtLUf tijf »iUSp aOuW 
bii iIhwIlIiw. 
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This unfortunate accident cletalncd us till Saturday the 2nd of 
April* wlicti, by advice of Mr* Fryer, i*etry was carri(?d npon a 
atTetchcT to Piinra. 

The longitude of our cnmp was, ncoording to the two clirono- 
melers, Ut* (in arc) VV. of the village of Pirara, Tlie longi¬ 
tude of the village of Pimm not having licen Baiisfactorily deter- 
minctl as. yeti I have adopted it os the first meridian of the surrey. 
On my previotjs expedition under tlie Royal Geographical Sociciy. 
the ebranometers which I had with me gave 14 miles U''.; 1 have 
more confidence m the present result^— 

Arnold 6062 gives 59"TK) (in time) W, of Pirara. 

Frodshain 389 ** V 0"‘88 
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In order to employ the time which the aoddrnt cnuied us to 
reinriin at the mouth of the Pimm in the most useful manner, 1 
ascertained the distance of some of the mr/st remarkaljlfr moun tains 
in the Cnnuhu and Pacaraima chain visible from the camp, while 
the men were busy repcdring the coriala and sirtnglhcning them 
by additional knees- A tree of the tiatuml order of Dilleniaceje. 
the Curatclla Ainericaua, furnished its natural kneed for this 
jmrjiosc. It is almost the only tree that is to be found upon tbe 
savannahs. It is dtunted in its growth* and its branches arc so 
(Tooked that besides knees for boat^building, it might be used fur 
military saddles; its leaves are rough ami dCnbreus, and the Indian 
used them as our tradesmen w'ould employ sand-pa[ler'—to polish 
his blow-pipe (cura), bow, war-club* &c. The tree ti culled, from 
its being used in polished the euro* ‘ curata-kie.^ 

On the margin of the Pimm, a Kugenia attracted my attention, 
with fruit as large ad a damson. This species appears to priHltice 
a larger fruit than stny other of thli extensive genus. 1 obsorvwi 
two varieties—one purjrle, the other yellowish with a red spot* It 
has an agreeable acid; ami the Maciud Indians, who miji it with 
their drink* call it Cadami. 

'rhe heat was extreme during the time ibnt we rcmaincil en¬ 
camped near the month of the Pimra. Although the thermometer 



Our trigonometrical operarioru. on the savannahs w ere therefore ex¬ 
tremely fotiguiug* A delidous refreshmem wad found on dome 
savannahs which were covered with a smull plant 
(I sidium turbiuifloruBi* Mart.) the berries of which Lad the aro- 
maue flavour of dtmwberriea. We did not spate the fruit w lien- 
ever we fell m with it the Macusl Indians call it Piriko, 
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April.] The SeH4”^i — liistrumeiih^prevaittriff JVhtd. 

Ain.«tlier species of a size, and approaeliinjr in its appear^ 

ance lo the ^ara (Paidium potnlfcruin) oidj that the shrub is 
scarcely aboi'e 3 or d f(!Ct m height, is called Canung. I eras 
rather astunished to hear so far inland the larger shrike, which Is 
so common near the coast, llinl whoever has visitwi George Town 
will seldom fiirgct incessant cty, apprnsichmg in snuml to 
iiu^cst-ce-quc-dit/* from which the bird has rftceivecl its iriiial 
namc+ It is probably the Psaris Cny^nus (Cuv.) j and oor 
Macusi coIIihI it from its cry '* Setio^qui.'' * 

Ayril 2m/.—Mr, Fryer set out with Pelry to Pirani, with dU 
rections to remain in aiiendancc on him till he was out of danger. 
This deprived me of die only usistant in my manifold occiipatians ; 
but 1 wa .5 loo well awnie that widiout some surgical fissistance 
Petty w'Duld liave little chance of recovery. 

The men had repaired three small corials, which, though they 
afforded room for only two or three persiitts each, were cidcnlaied 
to convey my inslrunients more safely than the Indians could carry 
them, 1 liad restricted mj'aclf to the most indisinfnaable;—a 
sextant, by Jones j an artificial hurizon; a new telescope, by 
Troughton ami Simms ^ a prismatic oupipass; an lioriitoiii with 
levelling screws: Hansteen's apparatus, with tw'o horizontal 
needles, which Colonel Sabine kindly lent to me ;f a cbnin of 
100 feet, divided in dedmali, and compared widi a standard chain 
by Troughlon and J^imms ; three tbeitnomclers, by Trcuightoh 
ami Simms, compared with the standard; two pi>cket qhrono. 
meters—Fn>dshain> No, 389, and Arnold, No, 6(m2.J 

Those instruments having been embarked in the canoes, which 
were entrusted to the guidance of the coxswain, we fotdiKl the 
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f nKj UT ihf nt«dlei L {n) umI I, (b) ■nMoHoaml in TaUa JJ K af the Mogneiia 
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I Knvirtiig fmta expertetict hju« mtly ihc nMwnlaili laKMWtef w i^vit tif otdrr 
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l^t nn IkmI been lakcv it\ ^Itpng ii Mr,Fry«, vntefimt the boiuc ixm iky, wbicti 
(luring my sbaence tuul Imu ucioccutiiAl, fuiind che iulrum<pnt umrt uilI bsukeu. 
FtHluxuttrly s IwDcrieter by' BiintDci, Jiio. 43D, with Ihn boioiiHrtcf of itiei 

t>b«ervnldcy mX and tTwt nf tbe RoyWl Society bi Loitdoii, mnuDfll in goDcl 

Otder, 
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PlniTA, atii) i::t>iaijnuo[l uur iiiarcli tn tlic juiiccioD ihe ^[aLu n itli 
lilt? TuJiutii {HIT su^viiDiiaLB lu numutatiout as tUufic [ hare yirc- 
viatisly dwi-Tibod!. 

Tbe Taiimii^ kke olbcr rivers whii'h lluw ibe savnn- 

mibftj t* frinifoti wiiU trem wbicb ibiiu' a more luxuriant vi^ctation 
than liie |;eiier«iky of tbe vegetable productioiit on ibese plains. 
I'lie wood tbruu)^ wliif^b we bud hj pass beiune ive rctifhed tbe 
river> was iwnrly a inUe in breadth^ mterarpcised w ith Li^b triwi^ 
and an arboresccot sbrnb, whieb^ like tbe man^ire [Rhiicvphexn) 
of the WiMthorc, liatl taken rotA in tbe allnvinl soil^ ami furtneil 
deii&c tbickets almost dnwn (u the rer^e of ibo river* Its branelies. 
like tiiOM of tbe ndebraiecl ku^yan-trce* tbmw down roola inio 
tbe Boil* and form in vegetable arches* wbidi scarcely admit the 
sun's rajs, and under wbick we pmed* ai if under the dubious 
light of an early misty rrLnruiiig, 'l^be large ttcos belungeiJl tnoslly 
to the geuem CordiiueiPj Midjiigliicar, and 7i[jtiiosese* Tbe first 
wo* tbe Cnrdin tetrapbylla of Auhket, tbe table-tree of the 
culuiusta* Tbe second was a Malpigbisj a tree of coi^idemble 
beigbt and extent. Its berries* of a deep orange, were ripe, anti 
n greal Dumber lying on the ground. Our tiultans eagerly col¬ 
lected and ate them* appareutly with much relisli, aUbnugh to nur 
]>alstes they appearctl austere. The handsomest Irec, bnweier, was 
a i^fnnusa* Its trunk was ol a light usli-greyv its branches: spreail to 
a great extent, aiid iu fine pinnated foliage^ of a vivid green, add<Ml 
to its reniarkablc appearance.* A Lomiitbus, with bright scarlet 
flowers* covered a great many of the trees near the mimtb of the 
river* ansi presented a strong contrast with ibc white flowering 
Desmantlius, 

A rite Wour camp was aulerted on tbe Jefi bank of tbe Malm* 
at its jinictiun wiib the Takutu. I have elsewhere obrsened f 
that the Takmn appears more like a trihutury of the Maliu than 
tbe recipient of the latter* and in reality it* breadth is less. A 
irigtinojiietrical measurement in 1838 gave me for ibc width of 
iLe Takutu 192 yards liefore it Tcceives Uie ^[abu* aiul the latter 
was fouitd: to be 263 yards wide nt Its tnmiib* 

As 1 bad not prciiouriy dciarmiticd the iaUtuda of t|ie juiH iion 
of ibese two rivers, I Jetermini'd Ifj do n«u- by astmnoiriECiil 
obscnaliona. We reniainetb iberefare, several davs in this comp. 
J be sky w os much oi ercast at night j bour-angl es lb tbe morning, 
btiwever, gave me as difference of longitude ijeiwcen Pirara aiui 
tbe confiumee of tbo Mahu atid Takutu 1 m. iifi’ll s W in 
tim e* Tbe latitude is 3^ W 8'^ S.l That benuuful eonstel- 


cflllKlida,: 11 luut twHIk, hliwi „nr tVaitwlvn «e 
t CeosmpfeTcid Society. v^vJ. v, 
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latiun, tiic Stjutbcrn Cmu, nfrui-ilail me ilie best opportuiiitj for 
circutn-njcridinji nJtitudea. 

'Fbc very natives have been struck by ibis consueljiaiion; and 
ibe Macusi dedicates it to the Spiril of the Savoxinalu 

He aascris tbal when iLe cn^is stands ereetj ibe PauituiiDa{Poini3, 
Ourox. er'^'ilioiyiicJius* *) copfiracnees its low moan. On a provious 
orrasion 1 bad ascertained the truth of this axsertkm, when the 
^mthcTD Cross was on the mendian at roLirti'^clock in the innin- 
t but as this Is nearly the hour when liiat bijti enmmcncei Itr 
tHMininp (u> use a word nearly np|irpaclibi^ in sound to its moan), 

I laid at that time little stress on the drmmstanre. The banks 

of the Takutu nre fanted for the Dumber of the savannah |nwis, 
and 1 had here a second opportunity of ascraiainin^ that there if 
some truth in the ludisn^s assertion. On the ‘lili of Apdh 
when 1 was taking circum-meridian aUiiudes of » Cmcis, the 
bird commenced its solemn tnnsn,. which lasted about a quarter of 
an boar. The star was on the mendian that day at min. })aft 

II e-M„ by no means on usual hour for the powu to be heard; 
the (utneideciee^ Uierefore, was the mure remarkablia. The 
drau^btsinAn of the expedition^ who tuvted the lime of my altitudcff 
and to whom 1 had some days previously relotod the informatioa 
1 had noceived from ibc InduuLS, was c<[u%lly ostonisbeil at the 
strange coiiiculcnce. 

The 'I'okutu had dwindled to % em&ll rivulet near its mouth ; 
its watjrrs, of a IhEhl blui^ cut, appeanxl m many places almost 
Btapianl. The ^tahu orflered quite ft dUlcrenl appearance. A|^- 
tbou^li lower than it generally bs^ it puished iu moss of dark 
brown water far bryoud the jnncliou wiib iheTakutu. 

Our Indians amused themselves with vsiling to the opposite 
shure. We ourseLves cnjoj'cd the baili, thi^h apprehensive on 
nooouiit of tlic ravenous Pirai (LSemsalmo tiigcrD^ and Us nuLme- 
rifus coo^uersj among wiiich (he Sv ptranka is perha^if (he most 
rlangtcrous. Our Indians proved that these 6sh were luuneimu 
by (tUclung: a great many with, the hook and line. Anotlier fish, 
which was equally plentiful at (he mauth of (he Tokuiu,. wu die 
PimehKlus insigttiSj| sn remarkable fur its second ilusial fin, 
w hich occupies in length nearly die whole s|>ace between the first 
dorsal and the tail. 

The sky Was generally clouded iluriitg our sojourn at tlio con¬ 
fluence of the ^lalnj and TokutUh and a fresh essti-rly breeze alsn 
ctmtributcd to lessen in a great measure the heat which we should 

U^^v■^lll at inwr UbjMtirJ; oJtjrudei pf turitk iitid KKilfa ptarv, TL# 

HtTPsituili! ii th»^ nieaigi sf the fiT*n l»j Ibc NrO cbroiwtBcten. 

* AniTTmltift Ueuaferici, bj Mn, SweiEuan. lundiin, IRUS; |i. li^T, 

1 NatDT^ia'i liimcy; KottmJ Ujd4<rrj nt tbfl Fiibn of Guulqo, put i. p. 21^ 
plate H*. 

1 Jbid., ISO, pUte «. 
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mUormse fell—ihe piure on atcuunt of an extumivc sand¬ 

bank 2 G 00 feel long, wbicii in itiat dry seaKou bordered on ibe 
site of our cjtmp.* 

6 ?A.—Tbe inslrumcntB and otiicr packages which cnuld cou- 
venienlly find place iiv the ainall boats having been emharketl^ 
we commenced the a&cent of tbe fakutu. The lirsl clay 1 pre- 
ferrwl walking in company with the Indinna along the shore- 
Mr. Goodalh the artki, anti Mr* Richard Schomburgk went in 
two of tbe small Canoes- Tbe corials asccMtled slowly, and ivc 
pedestrians soon outwalked tlicni. 

At the ford wbidi the Braidliana of the Rio Branco generally 
make use of in crossing the Takutu* we waded to tbe left bank of 
tbe river^ fringed With underbrush, bamboo (called rapau in the 
Maeiisi longnage), and a few trees of tbe same description as 
those I bare aircndy tnentjuned, the Snwami palm (Aalrocaxy'an 
Iau;ari> il/drf*) occupied whole tracts among these tbickelSj ami 
we bod to guard ourselves against its large black prickles* We 
kept olor^ the outskirts of tbeSC thickets^ and fountl it by no 
menns nil easy matter to push onr way forwimls through grass of 
a man's height* and swamps which, alt bough dry at the timer 
offered by their rank vegetation every olwtaclc lo our progress* 
These spots are overgrown with numerous MaurUia palms, and 
our Eriibans profited by this opportunity to prorido tliemsclvcs 
w'ith new s^i mints* 

The Mauriria palm, or lia of tbe colonist (Mauritia fleirunsa), 
is one of tbe most useful aiiiong tbe interesting onler w hich Lin- 
nieus bas SO appropriately called tlie princes of the vegetable 
kingdom." There is scarcely any part of this majestic tree that 
is not ma<le use of for ilomesiic purposes; we nceil not wimder, 
therefore, that Father Cumilla, the illustrator of the Orinoco, 
calls this l>cautLfuJ palm *' Arbol de la \^ida*" Its leaves, folded 
like a fan, fumisli thatch; the fibres, thread to weave liammix^ks 
and make cordage; the trunk, a kind of sago, which iheWarmu 
Imliorts make use of in time of scarcity; at certain seasons tbe 
Indians of the savannahs, and tbe Worran of tbe Orinoco, dmw 
from it a lirjuOT of vinous taste, which when fermented is intoxi- 
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April] The Ita^tndim Deilcacia^tltc Taktita. 

caun^. Tbc fruit, wbicb is lessfillatcd, is t>f a dark brown on ibc 
DUlside, and viltcn arriittl at niaiuriiy, yellow within. 

The Ijwlijuis imm^Tso this fruil in water uniil the yellow heart 
IjccomcB soft, when it is coriaidered fit to cat j and Ei^jwam, 
though they dislike it at first, acquire a taste for it. The 
decf of the samnnah, the ivcccary monkeyap aguris, parrots. &U 
appear equally fond of this fruit; and the bcary tapir, on its way 

its fccdbig-plRce, forms numerous patlis through the rank vege¬ 
tation of any swauip where there is an Ita ^Im with ripe fruit, 
which one unacquainted with the fact would imagiivo to have 
licen made by burn an feet. 

The savannahs between the Riipununi and Rio Branco are 
covered with numerous angular quurtz rocks, and it would be 
painful to walk with uuproiecteil feet over such places. The 
Indians^ therefore, use sandals (salim in Alacusi) made of llie 
half-sheathing Imacs of the lia-Wavcs, which are belter suiictl for 
this pur^iosc tlian those of any other palm. They are fastened in 
a fashion not much different frcmn that of the cmcicnis, and a pair 
of these sandals last at least n few days" journey over these rocky 
plains. 

Even in its decay the Tta is of some use. When its tronk 
lies prostrntr on the groutld a largo beetle (ibe Calantlra pal- 
inaruin) dejuisits its larva? in it, which are considered a peat deli¬ 
cacy not only by the Indians but likewise by many Europeans, 
especially by the French in Cayenne, Martinique, and Guade¬ 
loupe, The Indians freipicutly felt these palms, and, having cut 
severd holes iii the trunk, are sure to find numeruus larvie of the 
Calnndra there in due time. 1 must not omit to mention that the 
hidians prepare a kind of salt from the ashes of the burnt leaves. 

The Mauritius grow only in moist j^oil or swam^ts, and when 
w e failed to procure water by tliggiirag at the fool of their trunks, 
wc knew tliat oUT search would prove hoiicless anyw here else in 
the neighbourhood. 

We continued to follow' the nfirmwr fringe of wood which 
borders the Takutu. Sometimes the saiunnabs stretched t^^ the 
riveria edge, and formed steep banks, w’hicli now that the river 
appeared nearly at its lowest level, rose from 40 to 50 feet above 
the water. 'These natural sections, as a geologist would call 
them, bIhiw the structure of the adjacent savannah \ white and 
ochreous clays, much mixe<l with roundeil pebbles, formed the 
Euhstmtum, covered only a few inches with mould or ferliic mmI. 
Indco^l I consider U hoi^elcis to cultivate these Kivaannhs, w hich 
may, however, prove useful as graring groumU-* 


*■ Tin: itsemv of Pinini Wv ploriliM3 m piece of iavanunii wmlf In tbe Iiniitnlinle 
Ticinily of ibe fitUffTj wllb cattem iuia1 liidiify, arwl wlieu wr irriTnl at Utr trop 

WMoVer^ JJLirLnif ibtr dry seahjo:] the jhinbe had ibe e|ppciniiKe of dry rtickjj IhU 





SciiouiitTRQK’i yiifit to the SoKrtxi of tfii Takutu. [April. 

1 took (I wHs «f Ein;^(« on one of ib«e mked bimits, ti hJch 
itie Inuinns calictJ ipera^liivi. 

grailnff in pruups of ffom 
four to icn. Tho« regions b^ing but seldom cbsttirbc^ bv the 
pre»c^m;e of mwi. ilicy were mote nmncrtnis than I knc usuidlv 
^n llicm. Our guns were put in request, ft fine buck was wmi 
brought down, titid mm^y others might hare been obiamed, if we 
liaa tiiul means of tmnsjjori. 

The Kver^ we Etsceud makes a considerable betid to ibe Iv 
ami IS joined on iW right bank bv ttie small nrer Manarl' 
AIkwc the junction the Takutu comes from iheS. and W 

We ™hed towards J o^dock in ibe afternoon lim mouth of 
ho ^ail nrer *la^pant. which fall, into tli* Taktitu o„ the left 

b \iih1elvTr'“ ^ no doubt, 

B Aublel s Macouooua (IIm maoonctHia, /Vri ); ihe fruit i, of 

the ai7i- of a amall apple, and has a velreiy anpenmiire from iho 

of „f. .u„„ «iu. i. i/c„S 

J he boats did not reach thut place, wliere tlwre luid liewi fnr- 
rnerlT an Indwn settlement, till nftcr G o’dock in the creniiw 
1 he Indians had set tim savanuahs on fire on the opposite ba^ 
of the rt^r, and the brge column, of red flames, whiTadi-.riccd 
'*^7rA’1 after sunset a splundid spertarle, 

7fA (Jns^ing frfHo Macupmn I preferrerl takins a seat in 
one of the conaia, as n nppqnrfrd to me Umi in this wfv 1 could 
trace more ncctiraielj the conrse of the riv^r We hnri'm ^ 

fri, Tif wi«n 

111^11+ W lidiovcr tile fivcr * 

child ,n »«t‘ «c«. Iquidi, ihimoi, Jliimikip„n- with ^ 
wpitous rock ; but far above dl tea erml tov^Jiu ^u~ 

like mountain N'appi fBaiata moonr ' \ tl- i ^ wall- 
n.i„ bd« in Ihd E hv S r; 

A. ibd .„d of .hi. ™..h" hd ri^prcc:":^ w'lrtd 

F... ihd mva^ah sppTYiachcd on the lofi u, .hT!™ „f u' 

So? 

v,l^ «?"h::Vnd?!:CK "■ ><- 

roodii„ ro™.oo„ “ ■"“““*=• * 

sandstone mixed with claV esh^ir slkelvaiof 

number of impretouns I'but may baveW? a 

of the order Isojmda, The unner u SfWiea 

i . 1 DC upper RTucture. howevcT, wa, the 
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moit remnrkiible; il CTtluliitwi more or less cimters of cella, some 
sqimrCt Sumo muruled, and from 6 !<» S inebes in diameter. 

About 2 miles further up the 'rakutu makes anoiber beuil to 
the E.j ond throughout Lis upper course comcfi more directly 
from the S., deiiatiiig merely a point or two to the M . 

W'e Imll^ in the evening near the mouEh of the small river or 
creek Mueu*niucu, which has its source in the Guaiiwaka 
(mountain of the tnisi). one of the large muunuuits of the Cauuku 
rhntn. 1 rcsolvi?d to remain at this place for some days, as 
Mr. Fryer luul been directed to join ns here, jf ilie state of Peiir's 
ivtiuotl permitted it. 

While we Were occupied erecting onr tents and making the 
other necessary armiigcmenls for efifwmping'^ we heard some of 
the Indian females cry out that, a large snake was coiled up where 
they Imd intended to sling tlieir hatnmticks; It pnw'cd to be n 
large Tuiile-Hiake, by no means a pleasant guest in the ncinity of 
a camp. 

During my stay \ look, as fretjumtly as oiiporiujiity would 
{Sennit lit astrunomical observaLions, and asrertained, by uigo- 
tiotuelriual iiieasurcment^ the height of Ilamiki|)ang« Acmnling 
to a rough calculation its height is 2500 feel above the aavanpaliSt 
which is about tbe height of the Cradle Mouui^n in Brcck- 
nockshice. 

Our party was successful In fishing and hunting j and ns we 
hiul !!tent to the neighbouring setileineiils. we likt^wise privctired 
an jwtldilincial supply of Cassada-hreorl aod ground pnwisions. 
Among the pimis which our fisherincn /rmiighi in^ were several 
ol a iiDiform black ; the iris of the eye was also blark, surrounded 
with a goldeii ring* One of tlicsc fish measured 1 foot 5 mches 
in length and 8 inches in breadth ; I coruidered it merely a variety 
of ihe commoD pirai. The Colne (Platystoma isgrintiiii)** one of 
tlic most Ijeautiful of its congeners* was very abundant. One 
wei'^herl 16^ lhs.> auKl was 2 feet 11 inches in length, the girth of 
the body amounting to 1 loot 8 indies. 

I found here some of that beautiful and curious iree. whichT 
through a jnlsunrlcrstanding, has been called * Etaballia.^ by 
aMt. lienthatn*t When 1 first discorered liiis tree at the Esse- 
quilio, I was told by my coxswain, who was Iwrn on the fiver, that 
its nciine was EtaWllio, Ifui f nfierwonhi distsivered that Z Jiad 
l>eea misinrormed; and that the E^lahallia of ihe Arawoak Endi.'ins 
IS the Viichy fJuianensis of Aublei. The heart of die tree itiia- 
naiiicd Eiaballia is uncomnioiily hard, and would prove as ornn' 
inenul as the Tiger-wood (Mnchacri.mn Sebumburgkii j Beni/i.). 
It lias nearly die same colour, and the iritormcdlnte h'o^hIv moss is 

> Fbtl*i fit CiTiuits iq NumoalLit# E/iEino;, l^idil i., |>. t^, 

\ FiJt Tt» JuuhliI of IkaoJijT* Sir VV* J. iio^yur* Lotidua, l$L0, p. SO* 
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t^unlljr sitfL Tht’ trcu exudes, b^twccti ilie wood and bark, a iliick 
r{?d g'umniy lulistanee, wbiebr on paper, turns to a deep ornUg^e. 
'rub tree was id its fulL blossom, ajid tbe bright yellow' of its 
flowers gave some variety to the banks of tbe river. 

1 consider April the commencement of tbe flowering season in 
tbe interior of Guiana, wbetber ibe itun bos set in or not. [t kos 
been usually asserted that it requires first several da)‘t' severe 
min before vegctatioti it nwakened out of its leikargy. But oJ' 
tbougb tbe wet month of March and part of April bad elapsed 
without a drop of min fnlbug in Pimra,* tbe banks of tbe Takutu 
were covered with trees and shrubs in bbxtsoin. The shrubs 
wbicbr like our bawthurn, push forth, first their blossoms, and 
afterwards their leaves, were numerous. A splendid Tecoma, 
with its large yellow flowers, appearetl sometimes os an arlmmscent 
shrub, sr^meiimes ns ,a tree; but aUbougb its blossoms almost 
ctweretl the stems, tfiere were only a few which bad any leaves. 

The splendid white flower tinged with rose of the G usUoIa, 
the C)THi-blue of the lacanuula, and the pure white of some 
IngBs, gave tbe whole scene an apwarance wliicb the tropics 
only can ojTer to the eyes of the travellern. 

Tlie palms were represented by the graceful Cucurit (Maxi¬ 
milian rc^), the Ita. and the Sawatoi i the latter certainly not a 
pleasing sign to the agriculturist, who considers tbe soif sterile 
where it grows. The Malplghia verltascifolia, with its silvery 
leaves, sprea/ls over bU adjacent savannahs, and npj>ears to exclude 
all other plants from the spols it occupies, 'iVo arborescent 
shrubs of the same genu*, one of them with yellow flowers, the 
other of the colour of our pearb-blos^nn, c^^mposetl the whole 
Flora, and did not cootribute to remme the idea of the sterllUy of 
those arid pbiinSj which have no further resemblance to the green 
meadows of the temperate »>Tie, than that of being flat and 
covered w iib grass and sedges. 

The mean gf my observations gave for Iniitude 3“ 37'^ X., 

and the chroDometers showed a difference gf 20.58 miles W, 
of Piraro-f 


■ nlnr ta^ vi in imejfmiiMnilr late that jear, and it ww ooIt «, tluc Dnt 
wfM tn JiiEM thal it begwt Co nla buv tljr, 

t-Mm* or TflMJi&mrrsLCAJ. OtesiT^TTiwj at oca C.vkp itJiMiEirAsn;. 
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April.] IVatfrshed of the Takutu and Rujmnuni. 

I l/yj,—1 had hern pven to understand that the next plj^pe wc 
would come ti> on our ascent was n settlement of WapJriana 
Indians, near the Cursalo Mountains, which wc might reach by 
water in foiur da^x, while it took only three days march acrou the 
savannahs; 1 resolved therefore to serai the greater part of the 
canoe-men and the 1 ndixm crew by land, and to follow the course 
of the Takutu upwards in the corinls. 

We proceeded on this day without having received any mforma- 
lion from Pirara. for although through Mr. Fryer’s absen« the 
whole direction of the expedition devolverl u|>on me, I did not 
wish to defer the further ascent of the Takutu, as that river con¬ 
tinued to fall daily. Mr. Goodall,thc artist, had meanwhile been 
instructcrl how to note the time during ray astronomic^ obse^- 
tions, which he underUrok willingly and isprforraed satisfactorily; 
aiKi the rest of tire additional business (or which 1 hail ctigagcil 
Fryer’s asristance was accomplished by a little exertion on 
mt part. 

Soon after our departure from the camp we passed a great 
many blocks of a ferruginous conglomerate, which had almost a 
vitrified; appearant'C, and might ha%‘c been compared to slack 
coining out of a furnace. Such beaped-up blocks, sometimes 
covering a considerable extent of ground, are very common a\png 
the rivers Rupununi, Rewa, and Ouidaru. M c passed the small 
rivers Camu and Awarimani; the former has its source on 
Mount Ilamikipang. 

The Takutu winds considerably where it approacl^ the 
Canuku Mountains. This chain, in which we recofnii*® the 
mountain Cumucumu of the map of Pontes, the Cerro del 
Dorado, or Cerro Ucucuaino of the journal of Santos, and the 
Acucuamoof Caulin,* divides the Rupununi from the Takutu. 
'Hie former river has forced iu way through the chain. 1 he 
Takutu, however, on arriring opposite its western angle, is turneil 
slightly to the S.E., and then westwanl; and having received iu 
tributary the Mahu, makes a sliarpangle, and turns S.W. towards 
the Rio Branco. A single glance at the map proves that the 
iMahu ought to be considered the recipient of the Takutu its 
C'ontinued south-western rourse after it issues from the Pacaraima 
Mountains to its junction with the Branco, and its larger mass of 
water, entitles it. in ga^mphical respecU. to be considcrwl the 
main trunk alxwc the junction with the Takutu. The {>ortion 
lielween the junction and the Rio Branco ought to bear the name 


Tbe wind brt» with sw*! force; tow»rf» wnee* it geoersllj bu t began 

to Idow huiricane-Uke from the oortbcni quartir lowanli » o'clock. I owe«« a block 
cloud rioe about that time in the Mutberu bembpberF, which, when it mcbcu the alti¬ 
tude of about U desrew, expended, and the ittoo* breeae act in. 

• Humboldt • PetaoM NarratiTe, ecd. vi. p. 417. 
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of the Mahu (Irenp of the Macusi) in lieu of the Takutu; how¬ 
ever, custom lm$ established an opinion diametrically opposite, 
ami it would be i^less now to cban^ a name which has existed 
for centuries. Nicbol.'is HorUonan, the first Kuntpean wIk> visite<l 
these re^ons, named the amte<l streams ‘ Mabn,' and considered 
the Takutn a tributary of tliat river.* Tlie Curatawuibtiri. a 
mountain of about iJOOO feet in heig^ht. forms the western ex- 
tf^mity of the Cannkn chain. From this point the mountains 
stretch on their itortbcrn side N.K. (more accurately N. 43® E.), 
ami on their sontlM^rn si»le S.K. by t. towards the Rnpununi; 
their loftiest summits, Nappi and Cnrassawaka. are sitnatcfl on 
their mm hem side. 

As it advances to the S.E.. the southern ran^ stretches from 
the rijfht hank of the Ru|mnani eastward, in the direction of the 
natural pyramid of Ataripu. and the ripht bank of tlie river 
Guidaru, or Quilaro, a tribotery of the Rewa. Tlie irreatest 
breadth of the range fn>m Curatawuiburi to the banks of the 
Guidaru, is 60 miles. The mountains which stretch southward, 
are irregular groups of mountains, separated from each otlier hr 
savannahs, of which 1 shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

On approaching Cnratanuiburi, we fomid the I'akotii so 
shallow, that we had repeatedly to unload the corials and push 
them by force over the saml. Large iianks, consisting of heaped- 
up rnersand. alternated with berls of rtnmdeil pebldes. as smooth 
and accurately rounded as if tliey had been arrought b? instru¬ 
ments: they consisted chiefly of quartz pebldes. of a yellow and 
white colour; but amongst tliem I found some very fine agates, 
prmcipally of tluit kind with interior zig-zi^-parallef Hnes, wtiich 
are known to mineralogists ui^er tlie name of fortification agates, 
from the resemblance these lines bear to the plan of a modem 
forUfinslHin. Others were of a globular strueture. ami veined 
with jospar like the Egyptian pebbles. Below th^ lieds of 
pebbles, and sometimes lieskle tliem. I noticed a black saml 
with minute quantities of goM of a light yellow; hot whether tlie 
metal is present in sufficient quantities to render washing for it 
profitable, must be determined by closer examination than I conld 
pve it. 

We were obliged to leave tlie corials to be lightene<l. and 
follow the b«l of tlie river, wading through the shallows, or 
marching over the sand-banks. Between *2 and 3 o clock in the 
^Myiimin the heat of the sun rose generally fn>m 126® to 126* Fahr. 
This eiKMimius heat, the glare of the white saml, which the ravs 
of the sun healed to such a degree that it woa painful to walk 
o\rr it. b« above all, legions of sand-fiies, agaifist the bite of 


t idt Hnnibol'lt's Prrmna) Nairafirv, mt. v. p. S©a. 
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which wc could not prolrct oursclve*. combined to rcniler our 
jHopreM fatiguing in the highcu dcgroe. 

AiaM>Dgh iiiurwl to the beat under the tropica, mr face and 
hands wen? blistered, ami the white sand and the dazaling mirage 
which hewered over the banks and the siivanimbs. caused inflam¬ 
mation of the eyes. My companions fared as ill, and we were glad 
when, with the* setting sun, the freshness of the evening hreeae 
cooled our burning faces, and drove the sand-flies (different 
8i>ecie8 of Simulia) frc»m us. 

12/A._We reached the first rapids this nun^ng : they were 

formed by a bar of clav slate which crossed tl»e ri% cr in the direc¬ 
tion of s' W.; the dip appeared N. 60* E-, at an angle of 
about 12®. Several other rapids followetl; and our process was 
so much impedetl, that if we had not fortunately laid in a good 
stock of provisions in llamikipang, our stores would have been 
exhausted ere we reached the settlement. 

It became evident that it would be impossible to reach the 
Cursato mountains at the time we expected on leaving our camp 
at llamikipang: the river, howet'er, was well stocked with fish, 
and frequented by numerous ducks and widgeons. The ducks, 
which we found in flocks of ten and fifteen, belonged to a species 
well known in our poultry yards—the musk duck, more generally 
known by the nanje of Muscovy duck, from tm erroneous im¬ 
pression that it was iuirotlucetl from* Russia. 'Hiis species ap- 
])ears to be sprcail over the greater part of South America, as we 
observe fn>m the work of Axam, that it is also found in Paraguay. 
It feeds upon alga* and other fresh-water productions; but I never 
heard of its femling, as Arara asserts, on the root of the manioc, 
or fvissada, which is well known to be fatal to animal life; nor 
do I think that it femls upon young Indian com or inaiae; but I 
have frequently seen it nibbling at the vegetable productions 
along the margins of the river. The male birds are of a glossy 
black, with a few white spots on the smaller wing coverts, ami 
some white feathers near the scapulars. The w’arty skin com¬ 
mences at the base of the hill ami surrounds the orbits. The 
musk duck makes its nest on the banks of rivers in a hollow tree, 
frequently in the jungle which Bambleusae ami rushes fiirin near 
rivers and stagnant water. I have sei*n young ones in May and 
in September, and 1 am inclined U> think it breeds in its wild 
state twice a year; I have counted from eight to ten young ones. 
The female watches over the ducklings with great care; and at 
tlie approoch of any danger, the yooi^ ones disperse, and hwle 
themselves among the jungle and boshes which border the nver: 
as soon as the danger is over the anxious mother collects her 
brood by a peculiar note. During tl»e breeding season bloody 
fights occur between the male birds: where these fighu have 
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ftcruiTEMl lUe river is c(>vetetl for some clistmire ivuh reatbers. 
Tbo musk Jucts rnost at nigbi In trees, to wliieli ibev likewise 
resort when tiiftlurbctl on the water : their flight is heavy* imd 
iiiCci>fnpQiue(l by a loud noise caused by the The voune 

birds, w hen abi>ut a year old h nre debt-ioos and biphly flavimred- 
the meat of tlie old ones is apt to Iw tough. The name musk 
duck (Anas niusrhata. L-) is said to h&ve bceu given to tbis bird 
oil oecaunt of a musky smell which it is said to possess, but whidi 
1 have never bcr^n'ahle to perceive. 

The second s^cs, the pretty virissi (Dendmeygna vidtiatn), are 
generally found in large florks. When disturl>ed tliey tly up and 
endrelo the feeding-place; making a whistling kind of noUc, not 
unlike the sound " vicissi/' from which the name is derivetJ. 
Often, though 1 have seen them on tlw* rivers and ponds, ehiofly 
in the sa^nnahs, I have never been able to disoAer one of ihoiV 
nes^. They are easily tamod, and frcquctitlv reared by the 
Indu^, w-ho sell them to the Qilonists. T never heard nf "their 
breeding in the lame state, although the musk-duck, when ro^ 
claimed, is known to do so. 

There ore iwii other sjwcies which frcf|uentlv feed with the 
Ticissi, the Deiidrocvgna luguhria (Simfej.) ami the D. Aulumna^ 
li*| but if they hapj>en to be disturbed while feeding together 
they leparate in their flight. The Hopping of the Macusi (Chau- 
liodis jialiida, Sitttifw.) Iiaimis the jKinds, and is seldom found 
on rivers. 


1 he trees of the nver were frequently ormunentHl with nume¬ 
rous blue macaws (Macroccrus arnrannn), which by their cries 
broke the silence that otherwise prevailetl amuntj uV. As they 
make an excellent soup, we did not spare them. They are aome- 
times bui^ m comdes, mid at oilier limes in flock* of from ten to 
twenty. U hen the male or female of a coupk was shot, the 
survivor would fly round the tree, with piteous cries, and lookinir 
m fonts male then fly off to the opposite shore, and again 
return to the spot whore it last saw jt alive. ^ 

A«..ITlinK otwmtLun, I toak llil. i.ighl iLe Islitu.lc „r 
.>ur nmip HP li' 33'' N .• TLe mcon „f the 
riiclere ^nve iCrG miles (loi. ,38-38s. in lime) VV. of Pirara. 

H o met lilt, fiisi blocks ot p-anito in ilic Tekulu thU 
Hiommf. i nulKi here a romarknblc geologicaj fenuriv-a laroe 
block of sranilcgneiH wa, sunountlMl, as it wore. l>v coiiloriKl 
mnssM of gnoiss, whicli lose ahoui 2 fool 6 inches ahoy^ ihc weior 
I he pnmic-^eiss is slmuried ajjparontly at an anolo of 45"' 
[..ecced bj- veins of ijaarm. ami large blocks of quartz ),e upon 
-Abiii-e this llie nver lakes a audUen bend, and here large n,asses 


* SUn utMMTnl, 1 wiJ A. Una Slujtir; I uid b. (if Aruiif. 
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of s<>mi> 20 30 lrH!t in height^ arc heiipcti up. Curata- 

^'uiburi b^rs N* 73^ E.. hick appears to be tbe dlreclion of tbe 
strala. 

VVe biu! naw ta pass a succession af falls and rapids ^ legions 
of sand'dies plagued us \ onfl the thermodieter showed at noon 
IDS® Fnlir.* No breath of ^v-ind was stirring—anxiously as we 
w'lsbinl that a strong brecxc might set in, when the snad’dies 
vanish as if bv magic. ] had observed that the wind dies regn- 
larb ^iw'ov about nine o'clock in the morning, and onlj sets in 
again towards evening. 

These cataracts are only caused by ridges nr iiairf of rocks, 
which do not form real mountaioJk hut traverse the savaniialiB in 
more or less an easterly direction. The cataract of the Hupununi 
(the ** Corona’^) is fonned ipt a wmilaj maimer in the flat savan¬ 
nahs t and it is worthy of remark that, where this river has forced 
a passage for nearly 60 mil^ thmugb the Canuka mountaint, it 
nin* comjiomtbely simxith, and only forms a cataract wbcine it 
issues from the mountain pass, near the former mission Urua, or 
CuTun, 

We passed, KMin alter noon, the mouth of the small river Sawara- 
an-uru f (Saraurt, or Samuru, in the maps hitherto published), by 
means of w'hieh and a jHJitage the Rupununi is reached in 3 days. 
This was the jjortngc traveled in irJfl) by the surget>n Nicholas 
llorisnmti, who left Dcmcrara in search of gold and diamonds, 
which he expected to find in the interior of Guiana ; and in 17^ 
by Froncisfii ,fti*e Roilriguez Barala* lleutciiiutt'coloncl of the 
first regiment of the line at Para, who when enaign Was sent twice 
with dispatches fnun the A nia^un to SurinamIt U still fre- 
fliiented by the liKhansot the Takiilu and the BTorilinns of the 
Rio RnnHX>. *rhc raver itself i# oljout the sum; of the Piraro^ and 
lias its Source in the Pinighette iiuiumains. 

The direction of the strata which form the numerous rapids we 
luwl Uy cToas varicil generally IriDm S. 10“ E. to S. 10* \V\ The 
rock appeared to be gneiss, sornetunes eiicrttsted with indumted 
clay, and with mosses of decomposing qunru; resling on it. 

The kaimnu, the crocodile cf these rivers (allignUir, Sclerops), 
is by no means uniauninoii In the Takutu, While our t^riala 
were advancing ■^ve saw a great commotion in the water about a 
hundred yards before ns; we puddled more rapidly, and soon 
cajtic up with a large kniimoti, winch Imd just secured one of its 
own kindred, the smaller knikuLsIu. The kaimam had scizeil its 


* Tlinl t*, hfrf ill iluule, am! IL* Ijullb fiwlj ^vpwtiJl, but iwil iljncted lirttiuds tbr 

^ti, 

+ Sxwan U tie noun? of itie palm wbiob T bsvp jjJmpijr mcritiooetl ^Aitn^ 

csrjMi IsuiO'i): uu.uru meuw a rir^f iu tbr AVinjiiiutriii. 

J /'life BumlKildt'i Ponmi&l NurftlJvr, viA* ft 45*} vol. vi., p. 315. 
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prey by ibe middle of the body^ bo that lb« hcatl ant-l tail pro¬ 
truded on each side of its im incuse mouth. The koikuishi still 
defended iuclf there, but without efTect. On our nearer approach 
the kaimon dircd i but, as It cannot devour its prey in the watcr^ 
we saw it soan afti^r eliuibin^ up the hank of the river. 

14/A,—The tbermometer stood at 11 o’clock, frtrcly ciupwed, 
90“ Fcihr. The day was cloudy, and the wind E, bvS. VV'e 
a hig-h bank of the river^ perhaps 50 to 60 feet high, formed of a 
eutiglomeraie of rounded qua^ pebbles of different sizes; the ce¬ 
ment consisting of feirugiinous elay. Numeroua blocks, loosened 
through the influence of the wcailmr, were lying heaped up in 
great confusion on the side of ibc hilly hank, " 1 Of»uld trace these 
roundi'd pcbhles ivbich formed the conglomerate, not nggluti- 
naled or eemouted, fur some diatauce iit the savaniuihs, though 
there are uo marks of the river having reached tbit heigfit in our 
ll fne. Our imih was almost ubsirocted to-i1ay by sii otters (Suira 
enudris? F. Cuv.), wliitih appeared to contest our further pro¬ 
gress. They ralsetl tbemselvcs partly out of the water, and, 
making a peculiar snore, shoued tlieir "formidable teeth. They 
cared so liulc for our presence, ami came so near otiir canoes, that 
the Intlians attempted to strike them with their paddles. I have 
little doubt but that in this instance tliey had their young ones in 
the neigh boa rhijofl; although generally far from shy, it is but 
seldmu they sJirjw so much courage as on this occasion." 

While the cnrials were glassing some rapids 1 walked to an 
tainted hillock, whidi rose to the height of alumi 130 feet, at the 
diaumce of a mile from the river’s right bank. The view which 
1 enjoyed WM lovely: the most piaminent objects were the con- 
tin uaua chain of the Canuku maimtanis to the N.IV.E,; to the 
E.S-fc.-, the thtee-eap^icd Sacracri, that strange object in the land¬ 
scape which forms the pnneipal feature fiom whatever point it 
may l>e Icwked ol, of a drelu esLicnding 30 ii> 40 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and a nunilier of istdaled hillocks, inierrupteil by 
savannalis, which ealend from Sacraeti in a S.S. E. direction for 
30 or 40 miles. 

The highest summit of the Cmrsativ mouninins rose to a point 
to tim E. of S, 4 and far m the S.W., the Mountain of t!ie Moon 
(Kai-inte of the H apiBifinu) boundeil the horizon : a singular 
dome-sliajwd mountain lowanb the S.S.W., which I recognised 

but which the VVapisiftim 
^11 Marinette, apjvcarcrl to lie only 5 or 6 miles from my station, 
i tmr isolated hilli extended from it in a south-westtm direction ; 


T'; to Wlileli ip»iM twg kindiaf 

Uw We nyot Bf tiuiMM. Thii Jami ipecut i, m»ch 
smaller tloa lk» om wbick sHictuil ui ]q stujb 1. tidcrma«d moliDei. ^ 
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and^ as the TnkutiJ appeared lo flow aloiig ibese Liills, prumlHOd iis 
hard Work for ihe foLluwii^ day. 

We cncampfsl on the left bank of ihe fiver, near an inlet 
which forms a large island when the water is high. Numerous 
shrubs, of that spenes of Ettgenia of wliich tlic M acti::>i I ndians 
call the fruit " casam** bartiered this inlet, the branched bending 
nearly to the growid under their loads of fruit. I observed seve¬ 
ral trees of Oiitc?a rtcadEefolia{* and a new spedfts of Geniji.v 
Some trees of the latter were so fmbrogcoQS that I erected my 
tent tirukr one* 

'i'he inlet, or kifaliagh, was slocked with that delicious iflsh the 
JiiroiiVnna,t and we saw whole sboals going in and out. This hsh 
appenrs to abound in the Takuiu; we frequently hemmed ihcin 
in among the falla, and the Indians^ arnied with cutlasses and 
bludgeons, rushing among them, did excellent exccutioit, to the 
od^-antoge of our ilaily meals. Indeed, otir success in fishing hail 
been asioniaLing; besides the arow'ana, wc secured numerous 
pinipoco, or morowai (Xiphosttima cxTullotum), J and pallia 
(Hvdroc}'an? Armniys),^ The first is generally met with on 
sandy shallows^ and in such places we had many a hunt to pre¬ 
vent them escajilng by the single narrow channel throtigli which 
water was flowing. The patba> or bsuarm, frequcnti catararta 
and rocky places, where ihe swiftness with which they swim, after 
being pierced by an arrow 5 to G feet long, has cistotiishctl us. 
Their strength is wonderful, and iwti of the front teeth are so long 
in the tower javnj as to |iirotrude through the upiicr into sockets 
prepared for their reception, 

A fish which wo caught to-day auinng the falls pnrt'eil of great 
interest to me: it heltmgctl lo the genus Hypostoina, and to iliat 
section which has the intem^ierculum very moveable, and fur¬ 
nished with tufts of rigid spines. The fins and the tall arc mar- 
gineti with a bright orange spottwl with black ; the first dorsal fin 
is unnimmonly Im^e, and its integuments spotted with black. 
The stning ;rontrast of its general colour—a dark brown, op- 
pruaclung lo blai’k, w ith the edging of bright orange—and the 
formidable aspect of this marked fish when it raised its tiorsnl fin, 
rendered it so intercsling that I was qniie delighted with my dis- 
Oi»very; ojld I resolved,, if it should prove new'—as I liave little 
duuht^—lo dedicate it to my kirwl friend Sir William Jardine, 


* Dncritcd in Atf. Ilci:iiJ(ain''t leituixiEiiiiiDfa dC my Gaiaiia 
of Bnitnuj,' rtkr ii rf «1. 

f Tlie Nrvtanilii-t‘i HiiIcht of tlie Fubm of Guinpui, jjarf i., SDfl, plat# tS. 

t Ibid., pul U, p niiktc 3^. 

j liriJ., p, 343, plate ai, Thiiplatfl \$ not wdl tsocuEoti: iho tMdniJ dona] fin 
luu bmi ormtlcd, and tbo appraotuco uf U»e lUb bu lutTnvd in IIm inluctioiL. Tha 
bead ia flalECr Itioii Kivnoitnl, 

li2 
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i^liose ichUi}'oli>gicftl r£^$eaitrlics ami scientific acrtuircBients are 
si> well linon’n amodg tbe fticmla of oatumL liLstury. 

Our camp was in lax 3® V N*,* and 29*6 miles VV. ef Pirara. 

15^A.—Our pm^esa was lo-day interrupted by the fall Sat- 
bunk, ibe we Uave yet passed. Ii bnj received its name 

fitJjn the small river Scabunk, which joins ibe Takntu at the 
ftjot of ilie cataract from the E. This sircain is called Catu-au- 
iiru by the Wapisiana (whiebn as well as Scabunk-oute, si^roifics 

Kuidy river’*), fruin the bcqps of sand which rorm iis banks. 

UV lintl transjiorted tw'o of our corials over ihk obsUurIc, and 
made conaidcrabln p^^g^ea^ with tlie lb ink so that we hoped to 
pass IxTore noun, when an accident (KXiurrcd which stoppH our 
iuriber prugress for the present. The Takulu abounds in sthig- 
rays (kaja), which partly btiiy' tbemselvcs in the sand, and j>n>ve 
<iangcroiJs to those who wade dirougb the river. Near Kcabunk 
ihciir Ivfh were so nuinerous, that one of the Arecuna Erniians was 
iwice vroundecl above the instep; he apjienTei] to stiHer e^erU' 
fin ting! y. While we were busy attempting to alleviate his paux 
another Indian, n young Macuii. about ibirleen years of age. was 
i iky wise wnurKlit]: nut ^losse&siiig su much j>t>wer of emluring 
pain as the former, he gave way under it, threw himself ii|Mn the 
grtjuud, with piercing cries, Jind iHignn in his [UinKyams to bite 
the saiuh and bury bis face in tL He was wounded in the sole of 
the but he suRl’red the greatest pain in the grobij the region 
Ilf the heart, and uncler the nrms. In both insmnees [ had a liga’ 
ture applied nlxive the wound, pressed it as much as possdde. and 
bod that of the younger Indian sucked. I applicfl poultices of 
c^sada breail; and towards cveniog the pruos were much allc- 
vialetU 

It is but sehlotn that wontids by the formidable weapon nature 
has given tu the sting^roy for its tlefeucc jirove fatal . The serrated 
or jaggcti nature of ibis insirument causes a dangerous wouudj 
lint I doubt whether iLcne is any mjecdon of a deleterious liquid! 
Ii must bcndmittcik however, that the jjaina and symptoms re¬ 
semble those of snakc-puisan; and so Inte as last year (1841) a 
valuable labourer on the plantadun Zelandia, at Woke naam, diet] 
ii] consequence of the wound which a sting-ray bail inflicted uixin 
him. ■ ^ 

J observed at Scabutik, where the water itad scooped out the 
banks, a white sandy grit, about 20 feet below the aurface, Tbe 
formation of tbe rocks is in every respect remarkable near this 
caiaraci, which, tawing to the lowness of the water, w'ns entirely 
eiposcd. The direction of the sirota wasS. 20" E. They w ere 
traversed by a thlTereni kind of rock, form log dikes about 2 feet 


* Sfara eliicnfrJ, Ai^ jma . t;™, 
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in Lhicliness, of such a regular appcumnc*! that one might have 
suppnsctl not nature but man hail inlaid them. The dircetion of 
the dikes is N, 60'^ E. The strata are son^climes traversed b_f 
veins of quartz, ivhicli have a tUrectwm of I 'y^ S* 

lOl'A.^Our patients were better. They were not able to walk, 
but ns they roold sit up in the cnriaJB^ and as our slock of cassadn 
bread wns'at the lowest cbh^ we broke up our camp at an early 
hour. 

We continued lo toil against the rapkis and eaiaracta. The 
river spread comiderablVf and huge blocks of igranite lay abi^ul 
in great c^mfuaioo. Some were dome-sliapeti, others cylindricak 
but all were itioro or less rounded at the edges. The largest of 
tbeai were from -lO to 50 feet in diatnetcr. 

We passed the fsdl Malzipao, VV'bile wc were tojlliii? here to 
get our eotiab across the only jilace where some water flowed 
over the rockaj, we heard human voiceSj and soon after, to our joy, 
saw Sororeng and another liulian make their ap|iearance. He 
tiwi] walked with the other Indians from Hamikipang direct to 
the Cursaio mountains, where they htui arrived the third day 
after they left us. Alarmed at our non-appeamnee, lie came to 
Ifjok for us. VV'e learned frtim him that 3 hours' good walking 
over the savannahs would bring us to the Waplsiana village. Our 
joy at receiving this informatinn was dumped by le.arning that the 
provision-groundis of the village were so Iwully provided that the 
inhabitants satisfied themselves with eating a little Cassada-briaid • 
once a day, and live^l mtustly upon w ild fruits and palm ^eds. 

1 had heforc this time given up every idea <if prosecuting our 
W ay in canoes. Tlir fadgues we haycl underginie, and the bttlc 
progress we hail made during the last seven days, showed how 
impracticable it was to follow the Takutu at this advanced dry 
season. 1 therefore only wished to reach tlie laniling^place of 
the viUogC!> distant from it about an liour'^s walk to the westward. 

1 noticed at the fall Dabnru an Immense plateau of granite,, 
wdih large flakes of quart?.: veins of transparent quart? traverscii 
it, with parallel dikes of a composition similar to that which 1 
oijserv'ed at Seabunk. We balled half a mile beyond nabafti; 
and, sending Siworeng fonpvard to the village, oitierccl him lo 
bring our Indian ereWj, nnil as many of tbo iiibahitnnts as ho 
could procure next morning, in order to carry our baggage over¬ 
land. it being my intention la aljandon the coriala. 

ID/A.—The Indians having arriveil, the corials were unloadi.'il, 
■and we proeceiled towards nti isolateil hillock which the W ajiid- 
ana call Tcnelte, At its foot, on the souib'castcm side, is the 
village. We bad first to walk tiirougli a grove which exteiulei.1 
partly up the hill, from which the most delicious mlour was wafted 
towards US. 1 might have domjiarml it to the fragrant, smell of 
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k^ticintbs. We foon dlicai'ercd the source : numerous trees of a 
large siiZO> cLliaost erivereil with while blusHHnt n,ni.l iltiirk-green 
leaves of n lucid appearanrCj scaltcrcci this delicious perfume* 
Its seed-vessels resembled Aublet's Apalatna^ and I would not 
hesilate U> pronounce it to be Tumhtroa aramniica if there w ere 
not some anomalies in De Candolle's dc?scriplbm. U may prove 
a m\v Species of that interesting plant* as the indoresc^nco is 
Icrminalj and ibc Icavs alternate* 

We sCNin after entcired the viLlnge^ which consisted of six mund 
houses. The captain and a great riwiy of the inhabiiants were 
absent. It appeared that scarcity had forcf?dl tliem to pay long 
vdsits to their neighboiira* who were motre fortunaie in their pin>- 
vision-grounds. 1 found here messengers from Pirora* w ho had 
arrived this tiiorning, and brought iiifomiation that Pclry* the 
w'oundcd man, was by no meruu in such a state that M r* Fryer 
could safely leave him. 

,*PPPb' forwarded by these messengers was a great 

acfjiiisiiion j and, as I succeeded, in purchasing three Inaheis of 
farina, I w as ciiabletl to execute my deslgti of Connecting trigo¬ 
nometrically the Canuku rnountmos with the Cunsato, anil the 
isolated groups through which We were told our jiath would lead 
us. The localities appeared to l>c well auitetl for such an opc- 
ralion. A sbort distance N .W* of ihtt rilbgc, the hill TencLie 
rises 1*24 feci above the savannahs. It is partly clothed with wikhI 
of Consddernhl e sIec, hut its top is almi^ist hate, there being only a 
few curatella Irtws, Before the summit is reached^ one has m 
two granilic piBtforms, umn which a few cacti (Cereus and 
Melq cactus) were growing. S'enr the platform among the fmg- 
mcjtis of rixrk arc numerous myrtaceie, and a species of bumra 
(gumm^cm?). 'Phe pnosjiccl is very lovely* and the Saeraeri 
mountain* rtgnin hmn the chief object* I found here the tree in 
bltissoni which gives the wikhI known to the Brazilians nuder the 
name of poa da minka. It is of a dark orange ceJonr, apprciaddng 
almost to red, and is used fur many doiucatic purjioseB, and like* 
wise fur building small esmoes* As it lake* a fine pilish, it 
would prove highly useful to the cabinet-makers. It is abundant 
ruund Ihmra, hut 1 had not before seen it in blossom. The most 
remarkable part is the large winged fruit-veKael, prickly near the 
ba^.“ The ilower is pnjiilionncofrtw* and of a pale ota^ colour. 

Near the path which leatis through the copse at the foot of 
1 enette is a remarkable fiilk-cotlon tree, which astonished us by 
Its imint-usc she. and the cxient of its ligneous buttresses or ex- 
cres^nce^ hs height wns only 102 feet* but its bmoebes ex- 
tended 129 feel; ibc circumference of the trunk, about one foot 


’Iff WnH-iutHiT ri|(ht, 1 imvt HHI rl picloiHl flitfacr hj iapqwru m Aatiiel, 
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above tbo gTcmutl, wob 57 feet; anJ ibc brcwltii of one of liw 
tnbtilor (sscnescenf'es »ns 8f feeL The iVIacusi cail liutt kiod of 
iktinl^K “ copi-ve." It h the Hombax plcjbusn of Aublei, of 
whicii Bombay eUipticum { H* B, and K.) appeara be Old} a 
marked varieiy. 

1 hnd selected a apt which appeared to be suited for tnea- 
stiriug' a baae line, for the delennuialion of the height of 4hc 
Cufiotfi iiioiiiilains:, and ascerUuiung^ the situation of the sur- 
roundLog Isolateti groups iif htlU and mountaUis. From this point 
a larger base line was determined* which* resting its end un the 
hilU Tcnettc and Manoa,, extended iu a north-western direction 
about 7500 yards.* 

The fluiDiil inooutnin chain of Cursato, or* aa some of the 
Indian tribes call Ursato* is of no great extent. fU whole 
length fri>rn N. lo S, is scarccl} 5 miles, and its highest eummit 
(in T 47' N, lat.) does not extend 30f30 feet above the rirer 
Takutu- These mountains are densely w^joded* and the ^nltc 
plateaux* or walls, which we ol>*eryc in the Cautiku chain, are 
almost entirely wanting. S.E, of CiirsaU> is the mountain 
DurtiAU* and in Srooi of it Manoo. The former is very tugged* 
and forms a sharp angle* III anon has received its name from a 
supposed icsemblancc in its oiillinres to an ant-bear. It is necci- 
sarf to be riwlovved with a very suggestive fajicy to delect eve*i the 
faintest Likeness itt that imsbapoii niass to the animal wImksc name 
it bears- A tiumber of isolated groups* the largest of which are 
abont li to 2 miles in length* may be said to join the inore ex¬ 
tensive groups of Tuarntu and KBi-irite, either by intermediate 
group or by ridges* while the Utter send counter sIojjm towards 
the Facfuaima chain to the and towards the mountoius of 

the Essot^uibo To the S, E, 

'rhe heat w^as excessive during the time 1 carricil ou lb esc 
trigonomrlricnl operations; and in consequ ence of the great citcni 
Ilf the aides, of angles* and having no a&datant* it proved very 
fatiguing. 1 was therefore always gUd to mecl inio of thovG 
cop&es of wood on the savanimhs wbieli occur more frequently on 
the left bank of the I’akulu than OH the right. They afforded 
shade* and at liiai lime one tree iu particular was leaded with 
fruil, w'htcli* in consequence of its vinous taste* provcil highly re¬ 
freshing. It was the Melicocca bijiiga* a tree of coii^erable siiC, 
ivlikib the Mocusl Indians cail maca.f This tree is cultiir'flttn.l in 

* rt mult UQiJnHwK]l lliai llu «ii^l«i wm nuatlr iiiwrti,Tnrtl liJT tl"? MitJUit* IwJt 
iutbrr w«i? pppritpl un ilifTrrml ileyi and fU dirttM'ni miIj llw? inraji 

tlirat iitiwrrBliijm U*eil flV ttir ill* tmr of nai toMniEBml » incuBijilvto fof 

inri) oMnUiam nwy bii uititani It* ikuiiuIuhI. . 

I Tjirro an* frcim dPe lo two M«di in ffl£li berry ; “ flatrea ima rftmna," in lh£ lyi- 
t4!i»all£a.i deacr^ion, imot IlKnrara l» modiHcU- t if^r. rnany ai tbjw 
in out bcTtir, litkl t4 ibv vnlli, vtu^cL luuch ueb triber, oic flat. 
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the Wi^ Tiulia islands, but \s tfldam met vi^th in Demeram. 
Indeed I know only of entt! S|>eninea in Geoi^je Town. Amcm^ 
tither frutts iivbich were then in senstni the Dutt>ia eri{]'|iila 
(Genipa mermuie, Rich,.) and Genipa cdulis. The first is known 
in the,Cii|ony under the name i>r ihc inarioaliide Stox, and. is deli¬ 
cious. The Macusi Indians call it ‘^umpa/’ The fruit fif the 
Gimijvi e<dtili3 (Kich.) resembles a mellow quiTiee;» but cannot iie 
w4tli tbe former, altbnu^h they belcmij to the same 

In our |Yere{^nations hi the savannahs we ftequcnlly met wilb 
ibe nests of wilti 1>ci^. They belongctt to a sjiecies which the 
Macusi Indians call Wninpunj'^ the Wapisiarui camuiba. The 
hives or nns^ts are pfenerally fixctl to branches of trees, and arc 
fruin 2 to 3 feet in len^h. The materials with which these hees 
build are bits of hihmI iciixetl with glue, which they tread with 
their feet until it lKci>nies of the consistence of paper, and of a 
firm texture. Their cells are hexagonal, an-d contain only what 
is vulgarly calletl worms and huney. The latter is uncoinmotilv 
sweet; hut it is remarkable that innoae of their nests, and 1 have 
seen many opened,^ is any vestige of wax to be found, 'rhe bee 
is smalh bcltifr not more thoit from four to five tenths of on inch 
in length ; the hotly is dark brown end hairy% which gives it a 
velvet-like eppearance; the wings of the aMomen are black, 
margined w ith a rust coloured, almost yellowish, hand ; the supe¬ 
rior wingis transparent, at their outer edges brown, and tnArked 
with eight or nine cells. It stings severely; and! in order to 
secure nests the Indians kindle fire?; under them* when the inseciK 
abnndon iheir fabrics en massf. 1 have, however, seen an Indian 
who was the conjuror or piaiman of bis tribe, merely approach 
the nest, and kiirK.‘king with his fingers against it, dKve out all the 
bees ^vithout a single one injuring him. { noticetl him drnW'ing 
his fingers under the pi 15 of his arms before he kaockctl against 
the hive. 

A secom) species of htiney-bce is destitute of a sting, and pro¬ 
duces lioih hfjnev and wax. I’he honey is slightly acidulous, mul 
is depositwl in hollow trees. The Mactisi call this kind '"mapn," 

1 was five days occupied from morning to night before 1 finished 
my operations in the s^ivnnnahs, much to ihe astonishment of the 
VVapisiaiia Indians, who at the ojuimeucement could not conceive 
for wlmi purpose 1 ntiderweni so much fatigue. An Indian 
rather advanc^ in age* who appeared to have travelled a gtmd 
deal in the neighhourliood, made me acquaiutc^l with the iiomoa- 
of the numerous groups of mountains which I c<>iild see from my 
pnueijxal stations, and provwl tu serviceable tliat J glmlly ejigngetl 
him to accompany me to the *>urocs of the 'rokutu. 

The WapUlana are taller than the .Macusi Indians, and their 
heads are smaU in projmrtion to the liocly, and their necks short. 
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The molar or check bones arc more prominent than with the 
Macusi. and ihcir noses straiphier. Their lang^iage «Uffers mate¬ 
rially from that of the Macusi, bat it resembles that <»f the 
Pauixana, who border on their territory to the S.W. They arc 
less industrious Uian the IMacusi, and negligent in their houses, 
which are generally filthy. 

These houses arc built in the form of domes or cunoKis. and 
covered with leaves of palms, chiefly with those of the ^iauritia or 
Ita. of which there arc many on the savannahs. The circular hut 
is about 25 to 30 feet in diameter, and is inhabited by sm era! 
families. The entrance is the only aperture in this falnic, ami 
this is shut at night by a door mwle of palm-leaves. There are 
no partitions to divide the properties of different families: a few 
stones, forming a hearth, are the only token of a family's right to 
any particular spot. Three Ixrams, fastened to uprighu by means 
of bushro])es or lianas, traverse the hut at the height of five or six 
feel, and serve to sling their hammocks upon, or to deposit their 
hows and arrows, and that singular instrument the “ blowpi|H*." 

As ci'cry family c<msidcrs it the peculiar right or duly of the 
other to clean their common habitation, 1 need not obsen’c that 
none do it, and filth accumulates to a disgusting degree. The 
smoke from four or five fires, not being able to find an outlet but 
through the narrow crcrices which may have been left in the 
thatch, circles in mazy columns through the hut, ami brings tears 
in the eyes of those who are uninitiated to I ndian Ufe. Fowls, 
which are found In almost every Imlion settlement, parrots Innu¬ 
merable, ami other domestic animals, contend for the partial ]X)S- 
session of the hut; but the lorg^ number of half-starveil dogs, 
always ready to make acquaintance with the stranger's calves, 
constituted the greatest nuisance. Numbers of fleas, and that 
inridious insect the chlgo, complete the comforts which await the 
stranger's arrival at such a hive. 1 made it therefore a rule, 
where no hut could be given up for our sole occu}mtion, to prefer 
sleeping under the tent-cloth, or rather in the open air. 

The Wapisiana wear their hair short. I have never seen a 
Wapisiana with Ills hair hanging down to his shoulders, as is often 
the case with the Macusi. Those who can maintain several 
women, practise |K>lygnmy: it is not so frerjuent, however, as 
among the VVarrau ami Accawai. In their domestic manners 
) not differ from the Macusi, or Indians of Guiana in 

survey detained me till the 23rd of April at Tenette, 
when scarcity of promions forced us to continue our journey. 
The weather had lieen fair, but the mornings were generally so 
much clouded that observations became precarious. The mean 
of several meridian altitudes of N. and S. stars gave me as latitude 


they do 
general. 
The 
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2® 49^ 4(y' N.;* aiul the diflercncc of longitude between Pirani 
amounted ti> 29* 13 miles \V. I am the mure confident of the 
correctness of this difference of longitude, that, by measurement 
of the difference between Tencttc and Pirara, I obtained 29*23 
miles as the result. The mean would be 29*18 miles, or Im. 
56* 76s. mean time. 

During our stay we had im example how easily the Tokutu 
swells merely from a thunder-storm. The rain, it is true, fell in 
torrenu during the night from the 18th to the 19lh of April, but 
I was nevertheless astonished to find in the morning the rocks of 
the neighlwunng cataract 0000^0 covered, and the water rushing 
over it w iih great force. Two days previously I wodcnl to the 
opposite shore, the water sc:arcely reaching above the ankles. 

I vibrated here, for the first time siocc we left Pirara, the 
magnetic needles L (a) and (4), and found that the magnetic 
force exhibited itself, by 100 oscillations in *2m. 51 *258., at 87’ 
F. per necnlle L(a), and the same number in 3m. 56*21s. at 
86® F. j^r nc^le L (6). The first result is the mean of two sets, 
each of .j60 vibrations; the seexmd only of one set, as a thunder¬ 
storm interrupted the experiment.'!' 

23rrf.—We were obliged to liavc our baggage carried upon the 
backs of the Indians, as we could not make any progress by water. 
I had therefore to increase our number considerably, in which 1 
readily succeeded. 

We left early, and reached, after an hour’s walk over the 
mvannohs. the small river Cursorari, where it enters the Takutu. 
W e found here a canoe, by means of which we crossed to the left 
b^k of the I'akutu. Numerous trees of the Eliznbetha coccinca.t 
with its bright scarlet flowers, skirted the river; and 1 ftmnd here, 
for the first time, ripe seeds of tliis interesting tree, which I Impe 
may germinate in our green-houses In Europe. The tree bore 


• IpoMw « eircom-nwidLui sIlitudM of .N. simI S. lUn, which want of time bu 
not jr** penniltetl nw to ralcolate. 
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bucb, flower*, and seed*. The pod*, of a scarlet velvety appear¬ 
ance, add to the l)cauty of the iree. 

Our course was directed toward* the sin|fular-pcake<l mounUuii 
Au-uru-paru. Interested bv some plants, I loitered behind the 
marching column, when an approaching thunder-storm wame<l 
me to make haste to come up with llic Intlian who carried iny 
cloak. Unfortunately I missed the way, ami did not overtake my 
companions till I was j>erfectly drenche*! with the rain. 1 u onler 
to avoid some swampy ground, the guides hatl led across a pan¬ 
ics* tract. It was one of those tropical torrents when the quantity 
of rain amounts to a couple of inches in the course of tw’o hours j 
ami although we had reached a co)>so of palms and wild plantains* 
(parime of the Macusi] near the brook Fotowau, it could aflbrd 
us only a trifling protection. When we issued from this cop^ 1 
was mucb pleased with the aspect of a number of hillocks, which, 
clothed with a vivid green, and encircled by woods, contrasted 
strongly with the general appearance of the savannahs. The 
woody tracts appcarc<l to bijcomc more prevalent toward* the W., 
where wc traced a large fringe of thick forest, no doubt exlemling 
for a considerable distance in that direcUon. N\e soon after 
entered a wood, exhibiting the exuberance of tropical vegetation. 
Numerous palms; the broad leaf of tbe wild plantain, so gigantic 
among the Emlogcna that our Euroj>can vegeUtion ha* nothing 
similar to offer; jiassion-flowcrs, with bright scarlet petals and 
bluish my*; psychotricacear with orange, and cephalidcae with 
rose-colourod and blue bracts, stamped the forest w'ith a tropical 
aspect. 

The vegetable mould upon the ochreou* clay appeared to |ki*- 
sess great fertility; I was therefore not astonishetl to find in the 
middle of the wood a spot which the Indians hod cleared and 
plonteil with provision*. Sororeng pointetl out to me cuttings of 
a plant (very probably a Euphurbiacea) which had been planted 
among the Cassaila, smd which lie told me were used to intoxicate 
fish with, it may be a Phyllanthus, but, as onljr cuttings without 
leaves were to be seen, 1 cannot decide whether it was so or mil. 

A small hut, scarcely affording nxim for two or three men, rose 
on the side of the spot, wlierc the circular mark of black ashes 
showed that there was formerly a house of some extent, acconling 
to the comparative ideas of those children of the wilderness. It 
w.as temporarily occupied by a Macuri family from the Rio 
Branco, among whom, to my great astonishment ami joy, 1 reo^- 
nised two Indian* who accompanied me on my journey across 
the mountains to the Orinoai, one of whom we hod been under 
the necessity of IcaWng behind in a village on the banks of the 


Fttcoakaftpenua (iiiisiwiMW (Rmilula). 
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Xvndannma, nn oucoount of Jiis bein^ in too weak a slate frum low 
fever Uj proceed." On his rec^iveiy he traced his waj back to 
his villa^Cj altluiUj^h it was between 400 suid 500 milejs^ and now 
lonked beany and well. 

After ] had piven tnv old friends Mid tbcir families some 
prcsenls, we com!need our journey towards the naked hill 
Kujpaili, having understocxl we should find a setildincnt there, 
it cemsisted of a single but built near the foot of the tiill 
Au‘UTU-]iaru. The InhabiiiintB were iriostly obi: 1 observed an 
old wouiinti with snow-white bidr, the second whom I hare seen 
among the Indians with ihat iiidicatinn of great age: her akm 
in wrinkles, and lior body attenuated nlmnst to a skeleton, afTorded 
an appalling picture. Curiosity induced ber» in spile of her 
weakness, to leave her bnmmock lo vievv the first l^aranagbiri, as 
they call the light-haired Kuropexius, w ho ever visited their nbcxie. 
Old age among the Indians appears in more frightful forms than 
with the Eurikpeausof the tem]wtaie mm; and ns if to make, in 
this iniiiaiice, its fnsjwct the more repulsive, she waa led out of the 
hut by an idiot boy, w ho with a vacant Uatk, his mouth open, and 
his tongue protruding, staml nlternmcly at ua and at her. 

Idiocy is consideretl sacred among the Indians;, they look upon 
those w'ho arc affected by it os marked beings, and their doixigs 
and sayings are considered oracular. In the present case the 
spirit did not move hint, and oppressetl—I will nttt say ilisgusted* 
—by the sight, I turned away, 

A young female, indeed the only one, w ho by appearance and 
age contrasKMl strongly with th^ise around her, brought me some 
ma[iQ, or wild litmey^ wLieb she bad ctdlecled jn a bivttle-gourfl, 
and which she tetuleriH]i with a smile. A ftfw siriiigs nf mock 
coral beatls which she received in return as a present, seemed to 
make her happy. , 

Our eipeetation of procuring a large supply of Cassada^bretid 
was dt&appuinttd; only a few cakes were promised us; but 10 
make amends we were tubl that large numbers of tlcer w'ere in the 
neigbbourbiiod t 1 resolved therefore lo halt next day. and dis¬ 
patched our best buntaman in search of game. The naked lull 
Kuijwviti, one of the points determined from 'renoltc, jiromlscd to 
afford me an opportunity of verifying and extending the angles of 
my sun-ey. 

'24ffi .—The VVapistftna ludinns call all hills which consist of 
solid rock, and are ordy sparingly covercil with vegetation, i>v the 
general name of Kulpaiti, The hill in which we directed' our 
course this morning does not strictly lieloug to this class. The 
base cuuHiixts of granite, or granite gneiss, forming (ulHiut 250 f«t 
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above ihe sa\'imnah) an immense wall from 50 to GO feet high, 
extending S.VV. for sercral hundrc<l yards. Near the summit the 
substance of the rock changes. 

The seams of the stratification, where they are exposed in am- 
sef|uence of the nuns having washed off the si»il, run E.N.K., and 
are ap|)arently traversctl by others in a N.E. direction, which «li- 
^■idc the rock in the form of loxengcs. As the rock has a basaltic 
appearance, 1 have little doubt tliat it has pierced the granite. 
Large veins of (|uartz traverse this ruck. At the fool of the hill 
lie numertius debris, chiefly near a ravine which, although <lry at 
this period, may be a mountain torrent during the rainy season, 
when es'crv hill sends its cv>ntribuli»m of water to the plain below. 

On our way to Kuipaiti we ol>ser%'eil manv hundreds of a 
beautiful white lily, which looked like stars reflected in a sea of 
verdure. Thev are generally found in moist savannahs; and their 
stem, upwartls* of 30 inches long, bears from one Ui three lilies 
(generally two), 10^ inches long, and 6 inches wide. Tliey have 
a faint smell during the morning anil evening. The Macusi c^l 
them manascro} the W apisiona. guatappu. This plant is a hip- 
|)eastrum, belonging to the order Amaiyllidacete. 

Our prospei’t fnim this hill was more extensive than from 
Tenctte or Manoa; and ns we were favoured with an almost 
clear sky, my desire to procure angles for the sun’ey was fully 
gratified. I think the summit of Kuipaiti is about 500 feet; and 
our view extended southward to the far distxuit Tuarutu, and in 
the same direction was bounded by tlie mountains of the moon— 
the Kai-irite of the Wapisiana. Towards the north we observed 
the Canuku. liming the appearance of a bluish line, interrupted 
here ami there by towering clouds, which rested upon the ridge 
of the mountains. AI our feel was the sai annah, through which 
the Takutu meandered in numerous w'indings, fringed by a line of 
bush oml high trees. Thick forests extcndeil from Mount Mari- 
wclle, along Kui|»aili, towards the Takutu ami Fort Sao Joa(|uim. 
The Watuwau,a tributary stream of some sixe. joined iheT^utu 
towards the S.W. 

I received here a proof how fallacious it is to trust implicitly to 
Indian information, especially when ilouble interpretation^ is re¬ 
quired to come to an understanding. When I visited the Caruina 
Mountains in August, 1838, an Imlian, who 1 was told had tra- 
velleil much, occompanictl us to the summit, ami by him 1 was 
given to understand that the Imlians of the Rio Branco reached 
the Takutu by the route of the river Cluidiwau. 1 further under¬ 
stood him, or at least so it was interpreted to me, that the Ouidi- 
wau approached the Caruma within a few miles (indeed he pointcil 
out the water-course to me), and afterwards made a circular sweep 
to its junction with the Takutu, which he said was about a day’s 
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journey from the L'rsato or Cursato mountalni. I mentioned 
this in my Report to the Roynl Gco^phical Sodeiy, and inserted 
the course in my map, in dotted lines, according to his state¬ 
ment,* To my preal astonishment I nyw received undeniable 
proof tluit the Guidiwau is no tributary of the Takutu, but falls 
into the Rio Ilranco. It approaches, indeed, the small river 
Curaii, which falls into the Takutu, a little south of Au-uru{>aru, 
so near that the two streams are connected by a much frequented 
ijorlage. The name of the river Watuwau, which falls into the 
Takutu, and the portage between Guidiwau and the Takutu, or 
rather one of its tributaries, has no doubt given rise to the mis¬ 
take. A traveller cannot guard himself sufficiently against false 
information. The wish of the Indians to be considered well ac¬ 
quainted with their country, or much travelled, as they express it, 
and occasioiudly misapprehension of statements made in a lan¬ 
guage which leaves much to lie conjectured from the arransement 
of words, or the empliasis with winch they arc promninced, give 
rise to great mistakes In geography oikI natural history, esi^einally 
when the traveller is under the necessity of using double inter- 
prciers. 

On returning to our camp we found tliat our huntsmen hail 
been very successful: seven itne deer had lieen shot in less than 
three liours. Being thus sure of provisions for several days, I re¬ 
solved to continue our journey next morning, as we hod to march 
4 days before meeting another habitation. 

'I'he deer of the savannahs, the *' betni ” of the colonists, is 
allied to (perliaps only a t'ariety of) the Cenus Mexicanus of 
Pennant. I'hey are found upon the savannahs in couples, and 
frequently in small herds of 6ve or six. The female brings forth 
her young in March or April. I know not whether thU species 
is {tecullar to the savannahs of the Rupununi, or whetlier it is the 
same that grazes upon the savannahs near the coast; this, however, 
is certain, lliat it does not inhabit woods. Its wride-branching 
antlers disi{ualify it for such an abode. 

25/A.—We started at ^-past G; our guides led us at first over 
|>aUiless savannalis, and afterwards directed their course towards 
Mount Wurucokua. We crossed the str€^am Curaii, which, as I 
have already observed, oflers a |Kirtage to the Guidiwau ami Rio 
Branco. A tret* which had been felled in such a way tliot its b.vse 
reinaincrd on the left bank, while its branches rested on the oppo¬ 
site side, served os a bridge, but those who feared giildiness, and 
dal nut wish an involuntary bath, preferred wading. We next 
IMissed the low hills Wariwe, near a ruined settlement, the site 
of which hod been judiciously chosen. They extend for about 
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1} mile N.N.E. ai¥l S.S.\V.; ibcy arc well woodetl, and abound 
in rich V€?gelable mould for provision grounds. The eminence 
upon which the settlement alluded to had been erected, afforded 
an extensive riew. 

A number of detached hills, of which VN urucokua is the highest, 
extend in an E.S.E. direction for several miles. They are but 
sparingly woodetl, and fxivered with fragments of rock: their sid^ 
furrowed bv tropical torrents, exhibit a dark red clay^ quite in 
keeping with the yellow appearance of the few grasses mu sedges 
which arc the only representatives of vegetation on their surface- 
The small brook Urucokua has iu source among these hills, and 
falls into the Watuwau. A wall, consisting of fragmenU of rocks, 
extends for nearly a mile S. 60® E. from Wurucokua, over the 
sarannalis: it reminde*! me of the graniuc wall of the Caquire, 
near Esinemlda; but where was the majestic Duida—that land¬ 
mark which guides the voyager on the Orinoco for hundreds of 
miles—with its cloud-top|ied summit and colossal walls of sand¬ 
stone ? Wurucokua could ric with it neither in height * nor 
historical interest; no Humboldt liad botauised or executcil gc<»- 
detical measurements in its vicinity; no Spanish legend told of 
treasures of diamomls or emeralds buried in its bowels! ^ 

A walk of ^ an hour further brought us to a formation of in- 
durateil red clay, mixed with angular quartz |iebbles, u|Nm which 
blocks of decomposing granite were lying In great confusion. 

The hill Piritate forms the most southern knot of the irregular 
grou|M of W urucokua, VV ayawatidu, and \V akuroite. \V c kept 
along the eastern side of th^ mounuin groups, which stretched 
southwards towards Tuarutu and OssoUhuni; and south-westwanl 
towards Kai lrite. Similar grou|»s (among which Pauisette, Rhati, 
Duruau, Pinighette, &c„ were the most considerable) stretched 
fn>m N. to S. along the right side of the Takutu, a distance of 
from 5 to 10 miles from its banks. 

About noon wc entered low savannahs; small copses of shrulis, 
perhaps iM>t more tlian 50 steps in circumference, studded them 
here ami there. The soil was very moist, and thc^ green s|M>ts, 
where everything else looked yellow from the continued drought, 
had an appearance peculiarly refreshing. I was not a little 
astonished to discover among several Epidcndreir, the curious 
Epistcphlum parviflorum {Litidlty), which, six years a^, I dls- 
oweretl ujmn the savannahs of the Tapacoma lake, a lUstanw »»f 
upwanls of 300 miles from its present habitat. In the vicinity 
of the plant I likewise saw the pretty Bachia (Miki, or Clelstes 
rosea, Lindley), which is found in the same situation in the 
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sfLvatiriAh^ of tlie TapaoDnia ami Cajirniiy. But much at I was 

f )lcased wilb these rctncinbraucers of former days, and of a de- 
iglitfui ride in company wiili otic of ibc most adendfic planters 
of DemcTam, tnv joy was surpassed by the discovery" of a new 
Ofcliidca. amone the moist places of tbc' little copses. A fier 
eiplorin^ Bridsb GuiaiMX from N. to S.^ and from E. to VV.^ a 
new ftjioeief atlded to ilie numben- of known OrcUiclea? would Lave 
been a source of Ratification i how mucb more then the discover- 
injf a new genus, distiugm*bed by babit. lH'auity> atnl fragrance 
VVe reached about ntKjii the river W^atuwau.f a foaming ttirrent 
abemt 150 yard* wide, Altbongh its bed was scarcely filled with 
water» and reacheil abjjve the waist only in one or two jdares. we 
found great diflicuUy in fording it on account of tbe strength of 
the current mid tbe numerous loufie rocks which filled the Ired of 
the liver. 

After baiting for aji hour, we resumiHl oiir march, atul jwiBaed 
Savannahs Covered with fragments of angular quartic rocks. The 
highest peaks of Knldrite l»re S. 54^^ W. The bright rock, upon 
tvliich the sun reflected its rays, shone with a dazzling whiteness ; 
the outline of tl]i$ bill rcseitihling a crcM%nl in llic distance, the 
Wapisianahavc compared it lo the inocm (Koira in their Injiguage), 
and call It in coitsef[uenee Kai-irite, or mtuiniiunfi of the moon. 
The rock appears to he white quarts, and like others of a similar 
descrlpiion in the Canuku chain, the Duida;. tkc.t licing colder 
tlian the atmosphere, is conslojitly moist, in consequence of the 
condensation *if vapours jiriduced by the rank vegetation. As 
wfon, therefore, as the sun reaches a certain height, and throws liis 
rays under a certain angle U|ioii the moist rock, it shmes with a 
dazzling while, and may he seen nt the dislftncc of fifty or sixty 
miles. Such rocks shine periodically, according as the »un has 
N. or S, dcellnatloii, A similar ruck lies on the side of one of 
the mountains of Facarnima, liearing K. 29“ W. from Firara j it 
shines only from May to .August; earlier or later tlian that season 
the rays of the suit do not fall ti^mn the ru^ik at such angles as to 
refiect its niotst surface, '^rbese rocks may he called natural 
helioscopes, and have sensed me in my geotleiicAl operations in 
lieu of that Instrument to deterntine tbeir exact filtuation. and the 
mountains ujmn which they lie. 

Rocks of this kind cKa:"!!!" among the Canuku mountains at 
Mount Curossawaka and Ouariwaka. HumlNddi mentlous others 
at the Duida, and some mountains of the Onnoco, which tbe 

* Llntriii^ ii 4 icl tldnl ■pKimnu^ vilb a !»□» dctAil^ lute icnt 
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IndiAiia ba^'C called the sua and moon. Tlie ahiniii^ rock of 
Kai-intCr liowei'CTj is tke largest of this description I have seen in 

iravels^ At the (lislanoc of about iwentT-fiTe miles it makes 
an angle of from which I suppose it cannot be less iliaji 700 
feet high. The mountain chatii^of w^hich ICai-iritc is the highest, 
ii called at present hy the Brazilians Serra da Luna. It is perhaps 
the Surra ^ auina of older mapS} at least it correspoisds with the 
situation given in AnowsmitliV map t4ithat serra. I have leametl 
with GLirpriiie that* although not far distant from the Rio Branco* 
it is a perfect it^rra inco^iita both nmoag the Brajulians and the 
Indians, In all mjF excursions 1 have not met with one indivi<lua| 
who had visited it; and the liidiart banishes all evil spirits to this 
region, while the Brazilian considers it the abude of wild Indians* 
who massacre an^’ person foolhardj' enough to come williin their 
precincts. 

The chain extends from N. towards S-E. It is not directly 
connected with the mountains of the upper Essci:[tiiho; isolated 
groups anil savannahs, where foresiB alternate w'ith grass-coveTcd 
flats, interrupt the cimin. However, KnUirite has the highest 
pinnacles of any cluiin in the netghlxjttrhood; the angle of tl^ot 
mountain* at the distance of 23 miles* amounts to 1® 16' ^>5"'* and, 
as [ was on rising gmiimi when 1 took it, the height of this summit 
cannot be less than 3100 feet. 

This measurement was made near Amatlntiku (tiger hill), a 
hill about eigbt or nine hundred feel high; U is well wiKHleth and 
has a singular peak* being no doubt a needle of granite. It gives 
the hill such a temiwkiible appeavartce* lliai it is easily rcoo^iised 
at a great distance* and was therefore of great sendee in my 
surveT* Although named from the number of jaguars or tigers 
which are said to prowl about it, wc selecletl a narrow woody 
valley which it formed wiih the nest hill for our night's quarters. 
In the neighbourhood of Aru^iitlnuku is a TCrnarkahlc rock poised 
on the top of another; it resembles the celebrated rocking stone 
in Cornwall. Another singular rtK:k, columnar In Its sliape, lies 
on the aide of the hill next to Aruatintiku. 

We found out a few small pools of blulili thick water m the 
vicinity of our camp* and necesiity forced uh to quench our thirst 
with tt* bad as it looked. The IndLins found numerous trees 
of the melicocea, the fruit of which imisied in quenching our 
thirst. At night a violent wind blew' from the S-W,, and the 
tree* on the hill bent under Lis force. It lulleil about midnight, 
but once awoke J found it diflicult to sleep again, I was amused 
with the TOgular notes of a night-hawk* which went through iho 
snnle of a musical octave* oinitliug only one noU! in the gamut, 

—We broke up our camp at an earlier hour tluin usual* 
anxious to fall it) with flowing water, Mf e passed the isalaicil 
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raountRin groups Tabairigliu^ which furni almost a half circle,^ miJ 
appear to he conocctet] wiili lUc' wciiern part of ArtmUotiku* 
MouaL Waj'^awii-tidu, which we passed vcsierdajj ruae aborc 
them* 

The litOc cbmii Muniwit rises perfcclly isolaied out of the 
saTtmnahsj it consists of sereral eminetices^ which in Ute distance 
liave the appcaraoce of towers- The most w'estern is a solid 
mass of granite, fniui dOO to 500 feet high \ and, like iho^ 
hills of nake<l solid stone, is culled kuipoiii—" the rock par 
c-rof^/cjiciff,’^ The wish to procure some angles for my survey 
induced me ta mount it; and there was also, I must confess, 
something like n forebuditig that I should m.'ike a, new botanical 
discovery, which urged me not to mind the steep and perilous 
ascent- I had mounted about 200 feel* wheu I found myself 
separated foum the summit by a deep hallow'. The place where 
1 scotxl still exhibited the features of the savannah, some sjmts of 
gross, and a few stunted Curatcllas. The almost naked masa 
before me was only covered here and there with a species of 
ChUiOt Some E,p]dendren?, and a Monochanthus, From the 
ravine or hollow' rose some large trees* and by dint of climbing 
and descendii>g 1 reached the boltom, A small rill of w'atcr 
meandered through it* forming a succession of coscadeiw It was 
a Tomantic spot; but what eohanced it w'as the hne odaur of 
numerous wdd pino-applcs which grew in clusters along the 
margin of the stream- However the spiny leaves rather opposed 
our pnigrcsSd while the delicious odour, and the citron yellow of the 
fruit, stimulated the organ of taste* Tbc wild pine is small, and 
of a. brighter yellow than the cuLiii'aled fruit. Its Lasie* when 
perfectly rijic, is highly aromatic^ the only drawback is the great 
number of secifs which it contains* and which ore so seldom met 
with in tJje cultivated pine- ^Vlien we reached the granitic 
platform, a fine pros^iect opened towards Koi-iritc and Tuarutu ; 
and the bluish outlines of the Canukit iniliraterl the direction of 
the path we hod so far successfully accomplished, A Bugenia, 
soinc Cacti, and Jlelo-cacti, Cyriopodium Andersonii* which so 
appropriately has been styled the sugar-cane {or Chidca) by the 
Endinns* frotn the resemblance of its leaves and general habit to 
the root stocks of Utc sugar-cane, diversified the otherwise not 
multiform Flora of Kuipaiii. 1 found on the summit a Gesneria, 
not in flower, and was uircatly on the point of returning* Uaviog 
procured the desirctl angles, rather disappointed ^th my botanical 
di&cuv'cries, when same bright scarlet flowers attracted my atten¬ 
tion. The side view which I had merely of the first ilowers, oml 
the yellow disk on the |ieta1s, made me almost believe I saw an 
Abuiilciu before me; hut a nearer C-Kamination persuaded me iliat 
it Was the most splendid of the family of llelicterea.'. Its large 
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flow>er]f, llicir brlj^bt scArlct and yclionr os well as tbeir 

peculiar form^ will render it n ^reat acqtiusition to our caUfcliun 
of hot’tiouse plants. It IS a shrub from 12 to Is feet high ; ibe 
bnutclics slragglinpt of a grevTsb, colour ; Uic Ihivos are coriifttc 
and serrated; above of a dark green, but La consequeDcc of tbe 
Sufi bolrt, plaving according os the light falls upo^n them, tbej 
have a velvety appearance; ibe lower part is dowoy; ibc calyx 
alm^Kt yellowish green ; the petals of a bright scarlet* irregularly 
farmed^ and the upper two marked with a jcUoiiV dUk« The 
shrub was tbiekly covered with flowers; it appears that they do 
Ilf it last long* for which, however^ a succession of buds makes 
compensation. It is known to botanists that the fruit is spirally 
iwisloib from which circumstance it bos been conipaTed to a 
screw. At the foot of the hill 1 obscnc*! numerous sjieeimens of 
Epidendrum pachyanlhum (LtndSty) w'ltb laige green flowers, 
wbicli I bad seen on the banks of the lower Esserquibo and at 
Roraima. Indeed the copses of underbrusb in tbe savatmabs 
among which it grew, remind mo much of the savannahs of that 
rcinorkabie region, '^'Uic sandstone mfiuntains of KoraLnia 
however, their pride, the Sobralia Elhtabcthea (Mih.) was not to 
be seen among the copses near KuipaLii. 

A large column of smoke pointed ont tlitr direcUoin where the 
rest were baltuig ; some had set the savojinabs on fire, and, fanned 
by a smart easterly wind, the flume odiunced witli great svidft- 
ness, until it scijted the fringe of wood, wbicb bordered a nnnll 
rivulet, w'hich we afterward* crcusscd. Tbe naked trees with their 
blackened trunks, the ground covered with whitish ashes, and a 
number of enrrion crows and hawks, which, tlijturbecl by tbe hent 
of the flames, flew in circles around their former roosliiig-plaoes, 
increased tJic desolate appearance which a sairmnab offers during 
tbe height of the dry season. 

The barking of several dogs ujld ns that Indians were near, 
’VVe soon after reached an eminence consisting of solid graniir, 
and discovered an old Indian, who, with a certain nonchalance in 
bis features, calmly waited our arriral; he was sitting on a large; 
rock, and having thrown a glance on out number, turned kis fat?e. 
VV^hen rc-asturetl by our manner, he hallooed InUi the wood, and 
soon after his daughter made her appearance with a fine buy of 
about 7 years of age; her husbarul folUiwcd in a little time ; they 
had only arrived that aftemmm from Beltlemenl of I’uaruiu. 
for the purpose of hunting deer, of^wliich there are none in the 
mountains. It had taken them nearly three days to reach the 
spot where W‘e found them. 

This granitic hill was coycrei] with numerous Agar-a (A. vivl- 
pnra), some in blos&nu], surrounded by a large number of young 
ones, vihidi^ having fallen on the ground from the mother stem. 
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hail taken nwt, Thp vii'ipam is by no mcaiw so bundsninc 

as the comuion Agava (Aloe Amencana) : the bright orange of 
the latter, anJ Its number of floivciSj surpnss in beauty the 
greenish blossom and die sLmggbiig shape of the viiijinraus 
Agnva. 

Torrents of rain, oceompained by thunderj kept us awoke 
during the ktler part of the night. Although we tvere partly 
protected by huge trees^ our lent curtains were not strong enough 
U» witlistand sticb a severe fall of rnin. 

27tAr —;The lodians whom we had met the day preiious Left 
their sleeping-place long before daylight, in order to arrive at 
their settlement before us—partly, I presumcH from a desire to 
ci>ntmuinieaie tlie news of the arrival of ParanogbiriSr and partly 
to remove Uie fear which our appearance would otherwise have 
caused. 

The severe rain of last night had set the savannahs under 
water, and we hml to wade for several hours. I obserred near 
our jjalh an Oocidium with yellow fiowers, which appeared new 
to me—at least I gathered it for the first lime in Guiana, The 
prevalence of yellow amongst Uiis genus is remarkable; audit 
w'ill be observed that tin? leaves of the yellow-flowered species 
correspond in form, while the rosc'Ccloureil l^iiccanum, and the 
spotted O. |iapilIo, tlilfer in their form of leaves from all the 
others. Indeed, these iw'o species and their kindred stand singu¬ 
larly alone among the Orchidea?. 

On approaching the Tuarutu mountains we entered a wood; 
and, passing a defile, found ourselves among hills of about dOO 
feel high, where savannahs appeare<l to struggle w ith fiircila which 
of the two Was to prevail in the landscape. These bills were 
eocircled by oibers of much greater height. Scarcely any traces 
of a path were visible; and 1 gave the necessary orders that OUT 
people from the coast should keep close together, to prevent their 
lining the xvay. We thus passed fnim wood to savannah, and 
vlca now' mounting hillocks, or w-imlingour path among 

large blocks of granite. The scenery bore the stomp of great 
Wildness. On the left we observed a remarkable rock risin*’- 
solitary to a height, much in the form of the natural pyra¬ 
mid of Atnraipu. Its summit was covered with vegetation, and 
here and there a shrub found a place in some of the clefts which 
the granite formed. This strange object bore X, 85* E. from 
our path, and was about 5^ miles distant. The Wapislaita called 
it Aikuwi!, but 1 could not learn whether atiy trailitions were 
connected with it. 

W e bad again to climb a hill ixjvereil with enormous blocks of 
granite, between w'Ljeh iive had to foree our path. So'me of these 
rocks were covered with C^Ttopodluin Andersiinii, Schom- 
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liurgkia Marglnnia, Vanillap Utaa^cvola, and a number of ihc 
beautiful Caileya supcfba (Mib.), of whirh 1 hod mit soen any 
specimens since I left ibe Kapununi^ Tbis furco of vejsfetaiitm 
upon a naked rock, which from its peculiar form alono would 
aittact attention;* is surjirisinw to the slraii^'i'r* accostomcdi to the 
slow prof^ess of northern vegetation* where the blocks of pranile 
seldom afford Dulriinent to (low'cruiig: plants * and only sonic licliCTis 
spread over tbeir Eurfaces. 

At ibc verge of the wtwd stood a colossal fig-lree, spreading 
its brandies to a great distance, and its borizonlal branches 
throw ing down roots into the greunfl* like the celebrated banyan- 
tree. 'Flic nuimerotis blocks of granite which were lying Wlow it 
might be compared to natural frcals, while the wride-spreading 
branches formi^ on arbour that alTurded most delightful abode* 
aud invited us to rest our fatiguctl limbs. We liad to traverse an 
immense sobd pile of granite* perhaps a mile and a half ixi cir¬ 
cumference, and 200 or ,‘iOO feet high. .Numerous cavities* re¬ 
sembling the Kettle and Pans in Cornwall, proved the Influence 
the weather bad exercised upon this solid mass. Cereastri* the 
strange M elo-cacti, and a few specimens of the viviferous A gava* 
covered the highest summit; shrubs of Deomaiiilius* Clu$ta* 
and A small-leafed Cassia, formed the under-hush* about 50 feet 
below the summiL The Cereus is generally a token of sterility; 
and its upright six-sided oulutnn^* leafless as they are, ilo not 
aid in giving diversity to the surrounding scenery; nereribeless 
its long whitish blosscm is of an elegant form. ‘'I’he inside* of a 
yellowish colour*, is formed like the rays of Ci Star, It diffuses 
during the night n <lclighiful odour; and* as it is only at the mid¬ 
night hour that it appears in its greatest splendour, there is a 
mysiic interest attach^ to the plant* which U increosctl by its 
peculiar form. Long before the sun has reachetl the nieriiUan* 
Its flowers have faded* and bong down quite decayed. The large 
purple fruit succeeds, which is eaten by tlie Indians, and the 
pulp of which has a swvcctith taste* 

We descended, and entered anolhcr basin encloserl with moun¬ 
tains. Our path letl now' over savantialis* now thraugb ivuotl; 
and* Os we bad not met with any water for the last four or five 
lioura, our thirst was considerable. We halted at noon. The 
greater number of our men had not yet come up* and wc sent 
^j^me of our guides forward to look for water. 'Fbey returned 
without success. They brought, however, numerous fruits of ibe 
Cucurit Palm (Maxitniliana regia), which have a vinoos taste* to 
which a European soon accuatums himself, although few like 
them at Amt. 

After walking 3 miles tliroogh wood* wo came to the river 
Manatiwau* ghid to quench our thirst. It bos dork water* aiul 
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falls intD ibe Takulu. We baUed for nearijr an hnur^ to allovk' 
the «tragjflcrs to come up with us; but, kimwjng lliat sooitt 
Wapisiana were still bcUindi wlw wc believed would act as guides 
to those who had not come up, we at the etui of tlmt time re¬ 
sumed aur inarch^ VV'e reached the Wapisiana settlement (which 
u named Tuarutu, after the mountain cliain near which it ia 
situated) a lUtle after three o'clock. 

l‘hc settLemeni consists merely of two huts, and its inhabitants 
Were inostly old people. The young man w'hom w'u had met the 
day preiToualy was a Macusi, who, Imviog married a Wapisiana, 
had settled among them. They ha^;] three hamisomc hoys—the 
eldest, perhaps, seven years—resembling each other so strikingly 
tlmt jf the dilTerence of their ago hati not contiadicted such an 
opinion, one might have thought they were bom at one birth. 
\Vo S4 .k;ii ascertained that there was not much bread to be pni-^ 
cured at this settlement; but, os there were seveml others in the 
viciiuly, where we rvere told ibey had plenty of cossada in tlte 
fields, I resolved to rest for several days, and pitched our camp in 
the yidnity of the settlement, near a smnill copse. Late in the 
evening we received information that all our men had come up, 
except the cook, A black man from the ooast (Sororeng) had 
remained behind near the river Aranatiwau, in cmc he should 
come up in the course of the evening* 

2S^A,—We bad received no tidings of the lost man, who had to 
ascribe his misfortune to his own imprudence, as he was warned 
repealetlly not to lose the Indian guide out of his sight. He find 
started before the hindmost party, who hwl rested themselves, and 
they had seen nothing of him since, 1 dispatched a strong parly 
in search of him, and burned large fires on hills in the neighbour- 
hood during the night 

A nuinl>er of VVapiuana arrived this morning to greet tbr: 
first white man who ever visited these regions, ii^me of them 
certainly presented a znrst grotesque appcariuice. One who, as 
we were told, was a chieftain, had a piece of calico wrapped 
round his loins; and his hair being turned luck wards at the front 
of the head, ihal part was covcrml with masses of koucon, orna¬ 
mented hem and there with the white downy feathers of the 
powis.^ One of his follow^ers carried a low itool, on which he 
took his seat, as soon as he had made his solutotioa by waving his 
liand twice or three times across mv face. 

I have already observed that the Wapisiana arc taller men 
than the Alacusi, This opinion was confirmetl here. 'I'hey 
Ipoketl with great curwsitv at the differept objects which we had 
fought with us, while their chieftain remained placidly sitting at 
the enlrancc of my tent, aiKi received the reports of what the 
others saw remarkable among tny luggage* It appeared to lje 
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bela^^r liis ili^nily to go anil look liiuiiBcirj aruk fli iberc M as no 
doubt some difllcuUy in describing; to him suet ibuigs iis they saw' 
for the first lime in ibelr liveSj a most animaicd TOiivcmtion vros 
ointcd on, which drowned e^'ery aU't'nipt to put in a word on oiiir 
side. Forks arc* for those children of the savannahs who see 
them for the first limo, the moat miraeuloix things- One passwl 
from Land to hand^ a.iid when 1 showed thein tlie uae of it, they 
broke out into a boisterous laugh, making very likely iheijr own 
comments upon the use of a utensil far inferior to the one nature 
lias given them. 

The resen’e of the chiefuun melted away when he left the tent, 
and went to the teinpoTary hut wliith we had erected lor our 
kitcheu. He inspected now' in bis own person the numerous 
utensils, which hia oves likely saw here for the first time j and the 
wonder of the party had no end wheo Sororeiig, our interpreter, 
oiplained to iliem what use we made of them. 

Among the numlicirs who bad citme to visit us W’as a Capoucre, 
a Cross between a negro and an Indian woman.. That race is 
generally stronger and more muscular than the Indian, and tlicir 
hair IS woolly, like that of the negro. There arc, however, very 
few in British Guiana, hut great numbers are to be met with iu 
Surinam, where it appears a great many runaway tlavcs have 
intermarried with the Caribs. 

I presented to the chieftain some trifles, imd be promised to 
bring us a supply of bread the ncii day. 

I'herc arc several seiilcments lu the ucigbbourhoDd, each con¬ 
sisting merely of one or two hull. The soil is uncummonly fer¬ 
tile In the copses which are scattered among the savannahs; and 
a wish for independence may have induced men to settle in this 
straggling manner. Among the presents which w'cre brought to 
Us were largo goobiea filled with dried fuih. The Indian is well 
acquaintetl with the efTeclual method of presenSng fish, by sub¬ 
jecting it to the smoke of a wood fire* which act* as pyroligneous 
acid upon the meat j and it appears he is likewise aware of the 
tuellUHl of presening meal by keeping the air from it. 

Some other Indians arriv^ in the afternoiwi; to my astonish¬ 
ment 1 recognised in enc of these a vaqueira, or herdiinan, whom 
I had soon at Fort SsD-Joaquim. 

29/A.— The party who had l>cen sent in search of Hamlet 
Clcimn relumed the previtius evening without surcoss. Enp^ng 
all the Indians 1 conld procure, and not exempting an individual 
of our eipadilion, I divided our force into ihree parties, ond 
having desired Mr. GoodaJl and Mr. Richard Schomburgk each 
to lead TcapeclH'ely one of ibenit I took the comm and of the third, 
and gave order* to set out in three different directions towards the 
mountains, vrith the injunctioD that each party was In fire ei ery 
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icn m mutes to atlmcL the lost manV ftllcmtion* if he still 
the living. 1 found great difficulty in ludueiug the ItKllam lo 
assist me in this search. As stmn os they undcrstocxl from the 
Wapistonsi, who bebngi'd to our parly, that it wm » black man 
who was missings they ceased to fed the slightest incliiiaibxi to 
stir. This haired of the rod man touartU llje black is remark¬ 
able. and is not confined to the Indians of Guiana, but prevails 
equally among tho!» of Chili and Pern. 1 hatl the sntjsfaciToii of 
fiiKling Clcnan at ti,vo o'clock in, the afternoon. He was almost 
in an exhausted staler shhI fear and fatigue had operated so 
slrongly upon, hini, that 1 was al first apprehensive his reasoo was 
gone. J le ccriainly fiffered >ma$t pitexms appearance* Jlis wild 
Ifwks. his dollies hansring in lalters round him, and his intohereut 
speech, Eometimes laughing, somclimes weeping, showed wliat 
iriipre&sion his misfariune bad made on his weak Intdlect. But 
W'hat amused our men, when ihev found he was otherwise whole 
and sound, was the remnant of a land-tortoise hanging round his 
slxiuhlers, which showed that be had made his breakfast upon it, 
wisely preserviiag the remainder for bis dinner* He had dwava 
sbown the grcalesi abhorrence for this animaL and considered u* 
very likdy as bad as camulmls, W'hen he was obliged to preiiorc it 
for our meals j anil bis repeated oljservaiion hail been, that hfl 
wcmld rather die than eat of it* How faithfully be had kept his 
VOW' when in necessity, was ei'mcc<l by the sumll reniiianl of the 
land tortoise* [ had provided myself wit h the iiwessarv remedies 
for restoraiiim, In case we should find him exhausted, which were 
used with full success. As be wo* too w'cak to follow* us at tlmt 
lime lo the village, 1 onieretl the coxswain and one of die canoe- 
men to remain with him, juul bring him next day to our comp* 

ft arrived there at dusk; the others had reached before us, of 
Course without success; and all were glad that in this instance 
also m logs of life of any Individual wm to be conneciwl w ith our 
cxpethiion. I eiry's acddeni was still too fresh in their remem¬ 
brance to allow tliem to have forgotten tlie dark forebodings of 
ibc superstitious* ^ 

\Ve were now comparatively among the mouniains. To the 
N theTuarutu ra^^l im summit to about 1800 feet; the next 
highest lull to it being about 1150 feet above the Takuiu The 
Juaruto chain ia alxiui ten English miles in tis greatest length, 
ami loras an irregular mass, enclosing savaniialu and monlJCuleH 
of sohd granite. Huge blinks of Uie same rock lie about in 
great confusion, and hear witness to some convulsion. A bare 
rock, rcsemblmg Amraipu which the Jmlianscoll Aikuwe, is the 
m«i remarkable feature of this knot of mountains. 

A plain, whore wvannahs are iutcrspers^l with woods of no 
great client* and here and there covered with hills which rise 
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from ISO to 200 feet alsove the Talcutu, cftnnecis the Tuarutu 
with the Osiotshtiiii. That small mouniaiti chain ottenils 11 iiiiles 
in A N.E. and S,W. direeiinn. Nmvliere have I seen w m^y 
^rranitic aitd amphitoUc rocks as in the Ouotshuni mountainSi 
Uruivai, Waptinff OT Wahumn, Curushiwnit af*? masses of grranite 
which rise to a height i>f 1500 and IhOO feet, aiul white spots of 
quart}', coninist in a most sttikiii^ manner with the dark maM 
which otherwise presents such a ploirttty appearance. The Y\api- 
siana of these repoiis relate that the tohatu) ^ws wild on Uru- 
wai, Tn llie S. of Ossolshuni iximmencc thick farcsis. and the 
blue outlines of the Essequibo inotintains break the horizon to 

iheS S,!-:. , , . ^ 

Mat/ 2itd ^—With a supply of proiHsions, anei the promise oi 
emr Indian friends to pro^'ide more on our return^ tye started this 
morning afier nine chick, and crosseil art hour afterwards the 
rivulet Turcruentokorin. Its lop^ name did nitt correspond with 
Its imporlanco as a flowing water. It flows into the OssotshunP;, 
which hsis its source in the moantain chain of the susae name* 
Our way led alortp that chain, which we kept a mile or two oa 
our ri^ht, untl an Isolateil hillock of a pyrannditul form was titir 
^uidc. We reached alHiut noOrt the smnll river rnrnraUliawau, 
certainly the most considerable we hod passed. The waters were 
flowing over lax^e ahelvcs of granite ; those jwrts ivhich were not 
Urtiler water wtirc covered with ojrchidesff nearly to the verge of 
the stream. 

V^'e jutsseil the isolated hillock on our left* anti directed our 
Course lo^^ ards some eminences, called. \S awat*unaba, from the 
height of which ive enjoyed a nicMi beautiful prosjicct over the 
savannahs. The mouutAin Vinudauu (\'indiau in my last mapj 
HM the most striking object. At lUiu pbee Uie Tnkiiiu receivei 
its first tribntoiy of any consequence. hVwreS.S. E. Ikhmd 
Vinudnua we discerned the bluish outlmes of a Urge and liigh 
rnotuiloin chain, in which i grt'cteil old arquainumcea. They 
Were the VVanquwai and Amneu mounbuiif, near the cunfluetice 
fif the Vuawaun, or Caasikityn, with the Upper Kssequlbo. 
Further castw'ard I noted a chain of rnouniains equal in lieight to 
the \\'aDquwai, which the Indians named Uossari, nji*i 1 glailly 
rectignised in this name a tnourttain chain which Humboldt inen- 
ttons in the sixth vuluine of his *' Personal N arratjvc,' p*523, but the 
latitude which he states is at least 40 miles ivo Ur north.^ 
appeared to be high, surposiiing the Ttiaruiu or Ossotshuni, hut 
the distance did not i>crmit me to juilge wb ether they were wwidcih 
or Consisted, like the Ossotahuni, of bare granite. I'he rocks, 
which were scniiercd in fragments on the summit of Mount AVawa* 
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ciniaba, were lilglil? cryalallinp- We entered sliPrtlv after a 
w^ochJ^ coiifiblin^ of niunerous pnlms nf tbe genera Atirocs^yofi, 
Baclria, Euterpan MaiimilLana; ihc wild plantain (Phena- 
kasperum Guiancnsia) ;^cw most luxiirianilyj and often attained a 
beiffbt of 50 feeu I'be soU wm a rich k Am unixcU with white 
sand. A small rivulet, the opposite side of which was grown over 
with nostui, nr wild bamboo, oflctRled water, and our tents were 
Siam pitched in its nelg;bhour]iarKl, shnderl by the princely Caro- 
linen. Some of its fruit hurst iluring the night with a loud cracki, 
Ecatteritig the seeds which they oantaiiiecl nil nreundj many of 
which fell on the tent;, making a noise like hailstones, 

3rfA—Mount Vinudaua bore in the morning S. 26" E. We 
cx>ntinued our course along the Ossotshuni mountains, and readied 
after two hours' march a desertml settlement on on eminence- On 
entering a wood 1 observed witli pleasure tlic {mrecful Mauritia 
aculeata, the first 1 had seen since 1 left the Rio Negro.* As 
on the banks of that river, so here it pfrew in clusters. The 
AVapisiana Indians coll it urukush. We walked afterwards through 
a forest of bactris, amDng w'hich die majestic tum^pnlm raised its 
liea{l to a considerable height, and large clusters of its puiyde 
fruit cvutTBsted strongly with the dark leaves of the bactris. 

We met in the forest such a numerous body of Cushi ants 
(Alra cephalotes), that their number would be disbelieved if 1 
were even Ui estimate it far under the truth- They were tnarebing 
in an uninterrupted column alxmt a foot wide, and three to four 
hundred yards in extent, towards their hdl or nest, carrying hits 
of leaves which they brought from a tree SO to 90 feet high- 
Sorne w ere occupied in bringing the leaves from the tree tu its 
foot, where they were deposited, while others took them op and 
carricil them to their nests. And although the ground was 
CiW’cred with their numbers, passing and repassing, and carrying 
loads jierhaps five times their own siie, no disorder was observ¬ 
able in their columns- They seise the leaf with their mandibles 
at one of the ends, and carrying it upright it appears like an um¬ 
brella kept over the hotly to shade the mit against the sun and 
weaiJier. Some of the colonists cull them, therefore, the umbrella 
ants. Tliey are misiakeu, hoKcver, as to the alin which the 
Insect has in carrying the leaf in that manner; it finds It an easier 
way to carry such a burden, and takes ujj lets room while march¬ 
ing towards the cominon nest Here they amass masses of leave* 
w^hich would astonish any one unar^jualnted with their habits- 
These ants are great enemies to tie agriculiuritts; and if their 
nests are in the vicinity of provision-grounds all cultivation ceases, 
Many a village, many a proa’^bion-ground, has been abandoned 
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on tUeir account, as h provoil impossible to raise a i egeinble nmr 
them; cassada. jaina. baluias. are alike subjected U» their de- 
stTUClivc propc a allies. Their bills are frequently several hundred 
feel in circumference, ami from ten tn twelve feel high, mwl w 
undemiined that it ia dnagerona to walk over them. ^ 

Among^ the palm-troM grew a larpe tminhcr of juvia-treea 
• [Bertholletia eKcelsa.), the fmt of which is well known under the 
name of Knual nuts. They had done bearing, hut we fomul a 
few of the large ligneous fkih on the ground, which we gladlj 
opened to procure the tasteful nut. inorc delicate in its fr&h stale 
than when shipped across the Atlantic, 

We now ascended hills of 130 to 250 feel in height ; their sam- 
111 its were dome-shapeii. and covered with numerous fragments of 
angular quartz. I observetl n laige fig-tree, perhaps 120 feet in 
height, with large tahular ezerescencea like the mora-lree (Mom 
eicelsa, Beth.), and loaves stinilar in a|ipcanmcc in those of the 
Caladlum arbonttcena. or Muc-mucu of the colomsls. On the 
summit of one of these lulls large plates of mica protruded among 
fragments of quartz, which our Indians collected eagerly as cur 
sities. We neil descended a hill several hundred feet, and, 
coming out of a copse, saw two huts before us. which were inha- 
hiteil by Macusi liallans. The chiefiiiii of the plocc, whose name 
we nndersioofl wasTuma-tuma, awaited our arrival, vvnh great in- 
diflerenco. in his hammock. He was one of the stouiesi India^ 
! had seen.* While our guides made him acquain ted wiih the 

* He altoweJ me, ill hii acod TiRtti«. lo nMweuie tijm, iJtrT^e ^{ci ter 

iiEL^ 1 jvlil Itrrra ((mijHJSlire meaiurrmrnt t4 liim ui4 Miwun ludun, ay 

iLe iMine tff UinjSai, af iMflj ttr MJBe brtjlir. 
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object of our journey, he only g^ve hit ahem! without betraying 
the slightett interest in us or those who were with us. The (e^ 
males, however, did not constrain their curiosity in such a deter¬ 
mined manner as Tuma-tuma. By that sort of freemasonry which 
prevails among the fairer sex of God’s creation, they soon became 
acquainted with the Indian women in our train, and, inviting them 
into their huts, no doubt received as much information as they 
desired. 

Our tents were erected near the banks of the Watiwau, which 
we liad crossed a few days previously as a mountain torrent: here 
it had dwimlled to a small brook, only a few yards wide, and at 
present forming merely pools. It has its source 5 or 6 miles fur¬ 
ther to the southward. 

The inhabitants of the settlement Mari pa consisted, at the time 
of our visit, of only 20 individuals. A sickly-looking person, who 
had dressed himself, according to the civilised fashion, in shirt 
and truwsers, and covered his head with a red woollen cap, made 
his appearance and gyecleil us. He was some relation of the 
chieftain, and appeared to pride himself not a little upon being 
dressed like ourselves. Whence he had got his suit of clothes at 
this distant spot was for some lime a riddle to us; but, as we 
afterwards learnt that he was a great trainer of dogs, of w hich the 
numlier was at least equal to that of the human inhabitants of the 
village, we conjectured, perliaps rightly, that he might have re¬ 
ceive! 1 it in exchange for one of his canine pupils. 

There were sei'eral other settlements in the immediate vicinity; 
and, as our expected arrival had been announced the previous 
day by some VV'^apisiana from Tuarutu, who, anxious to carry 
the news of our visit, had not minded the journey of two days, we 
saw soon after our arrival a parly coming to greet us, wiili their 
chieftain at their heath These two important men, the chieftains 
of Afaripa ami of the neighbouring settlement, were a true exem¬ 
plification of Pharaoh's dream of the fat and lean kine. The new 
comer was a tall lean man, with a ghastly expression, which was 
much increased by liaving lost one of his eyes. He told me, 
through our interpreter, that he would order some bread to be 
maile for us, and would show us, if we wished, the way to the 
sources of theTakutu, where he had been very recently. 

1 bad understood, from some of the Indians at 'I'uarutu, the 
sources of the Takutu were at Mount Vinudaua; however, we 
learned here that this river only received its first tributary from 
Vinudaua, and has its source further to the S. E. 

The roxswain had sprained his ankle, and. expecting that be 
shou d be able to walk if a day’s rest was afforded him, we de- 
layed our departure. The reserved manner of I'uma-tuma gave 
way before four-and-twenty hours had elapsed. I rather think 
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be sit firel mistrusted us. He came to my tent and inspected 
what appeared remarkable U. him. 1 n spite of bis s.k be walks 
briskly; and before be became so stout be must have been n 
handsome Indian. H« eyes were ralber oblique, and there was^ 
a peculiarity in the orbitar process, the horutontal ibmncteT 
which is eencmlly whh the Macusi Indians from i d to ‘i W 
inches, while in his it measured only I ’;J inches, IIis wife was 
much vounecT than himself; she had two children, the youngest 
about five or sis months of n^c, and was again far advan^ m 

^ Tk light here a ^oung tiger-cat, it had been caught only a few 
dnvs previously, anil possessed all the wildness i>f its race. 11 w as 
loti y^un"- to judge with certainty, but 1 think it was either a S(iC‘ 
cimen of the Felix pardalis, or the Felix macron™ of Pnnee 
Mnsimiliaii of Ncuwieil. The number of tiger-ccits. or jaguars 
(Felix onza), must be Kiormous in this neighbourhood; the 
women and children wear tigers' teeth round their necks, to wbi^cb 
they ascribe lalismanic power* i piftsess two camiie teeth of a 
iaguar. which hwi been killed, only a few days previous to our 
arrival* near the villoirc, which measure ^ inches m length and 
3 inches in circumference round the thickest part of the root. 
As there arc no cattle w ithin BO or 100 miles of this sjicit, they 
most necessarily live entirely upon aguris, juries, and deer. 
The Macusi prelcod that they Eittmrk man, and told us many W'oti- 

derfill Stories of hail breadth escapes. . , * , * 

We saw sevi rol baskets of Fraxil nuts m their buu, and were 
told that they w'crc veri' numerous about V^inudaua* It appears 
that the tree prefers atony soil, and a moderaUi height akive the 
sea. I have never seen the Berlhollctia at a greater height than 
1500 feet ala>vc the sea, and scarcely lower than 400 feet (on the 
banks of the Guidaru). The distribution of this useful tree is 
however extensive. It is found on the batiks of the Amazem* the 
Orinoco, the tributaries of the Essequibo, and as far E. as Her- 
bice. Its geographical range is* very likely, between the 
dians of 57® and W. of Greenwich, and the parallels of b fe* 
and 4'* N,; the most northern fiaralkd where 1 liavc met it was 

the third.* i i u i 

Out number laaving been. incrCfiscd by the lean 

captain, who was to form our guide, and four of his aliendants, 

w e started this morning nl 8 oVlock. 

Wc hatl to pass the scillemcnt of our lean fnend. and had 
occasion to admire tUe neatness of his but. In lieu of walls, it 
was dosed in with the bark of a tree; and the Interior was cleaner 


* N«i Putw«uti, S Csiib ■rtticmenl on Urt banW vf Ux tjuidnrui, in 3“ V N* 
latitude. 
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than the generality of Indian huts. The utensils of the chace. 
bows and arrows, and the blowpipe, were properly arranged: 
and wc found the women hail been working on some large earthen 
pote. which, when we consider they were made without the potter’s 
wheel, merely with their hands, deserved every praise. 

After it had been settled, by means of the cudgel and the shrill 
voice of the squaws, wluch di>g8 were to accompany their master, 
and which to remain at home, we conlinuetl our inarch, and soon 
after enteml a thidc forest, which we did not again excluuigc for 
snvanAalis until our return. Our course was mostly in a S.E. 
direction, through a forest, very likely not trodden before by 
European feet As it was merely a hunti^-path, the tracks were 
soon lost, and we had to trust to our guide's Indian sagacity to 
wind his path through the wood, which sur{msscd even tropical 
exuberance, I observed several trees in our path wluch 1 had 
not nolicctl before; amongst others a gigantic Uec with excre¬ 
scences like the remarkable Yaruri, or Massara,* the trunk of 
which, from 5 to 6 feet in diameter, and U> the first branches per¬ 
haps 50 feet high, has the appearance of being fluted,^ or u if it 
consisted of numerous slender trees. The present spedes differed 
only in its trunk being wit so much fluted, and the tabular pro¬ 
jections of the lower part being much larger than those of the true 
Yaruri The Macusi called it “ itshat” and, if the seeds which I 
collected at iu foot belonged really to it, as I was told by the 
Indians—who, by-the*bye, eat them, after being boiled—this tree 
belongs to a different genus and a different oitlcr than the Yaruri 
which Martin ranges under Apocynaccar. 

Wc followed the dry bed of a stream. Among some leaves 
which the wind luul thrown down from the neighliouring trees, 
and which were being heaped up at a bend of the rivers lied, 1 
oliserved a yeast-like matter; curious to see what was under it, I 
pushed my stick into it, when a hollow grunting nmsc issued from 
it To my astonishment I was told that it came from a frog. How 
the animal makes this whitish foam, which would have filleil half 
a bucket, and for what purpose, remains a riddle. There was no 
spawn visible; and the yeast-Iikc matter or foam might have 
lieen compared to anything else but to the whites or mucus in 
which their eggs swim after the spawn is emitted. I w’as really 
sorry that I «lid not succeed in procuring the frog, or at least 
seeing it, as all our search among the dry leaves proved useless. 
The Wapisiana called it pari, and the Macusi truwe. 

We passed several wild-bees' nests, constructed in hollow trees. 
These insecu have no sting, and their honey, or mapa, as I ob¬ 
served previously, bos an acidulous taste. If some unlucky 


Tbc Ysniri k a new •pecies of ^Vspidoepenns (Martin). 
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passcf'by knocked apunst the tree or ihcir entrance, which la 
frequently funnel-shaped, and coiulructcd wnlh a sort of mortar 
made of earth, they appear in legions and settle upon him; and 
although they do not sling th^ prove very troublesome, especially 
if they get into the hair, which they seldom fail to do. VVhat a 
scampering over bush and stick, when by acciilcnt or in frolic the 
winged colony hatl been disturbed 1 Xhe Indian runs generally 
on such occasions w'ith his head bent downwards, an<l tries to gel 
out of their reach in the speediest manner possible. We at¬ 
tempted to follow his example, but generally knocked our heads 
against the branches, which he knows carefully how to avoid. 

We had been marching four hours without finding any water; 
the discovery of a hog plum-tree (S|K>ndias lutea), with a quantity 
of ripe fruit, was therefore highly welcome. It appeari^ a flock 
of peccaries had been regaling themselves when our arrival must 
have driven them to flight. Some of the huntsmen followed, but 
returned unsuccessful. Xhe hog plum-tree is by no means scarce 
in Ouiana i it forms a high wide branching tree, the wood of which 
would prove useful. 

We stopped at four o’clock, near the banks of a dry river, much 
fatigued, and thirsty in the extreme. VVe had not found any 
water in the course of our whole days march; and, although 
the Indians kept digging holes in the ground, it was without 
success. 

Xhe followers of our guide allowetl themselves scarcely any rest 
before they were assiduously occupie«l in erecting for their chief¬ 
tain a hut of palm-leaves. One acletl as cix>k, and grilW upon 
a stick part of a powis, which had been shot that morning. A 
plate of delf, in the possession of which our guide no doubt 
prided himself not a little, was then carefully tj^cn out of the 
b.isket, or rulher, and put before him. He dined in solitary state; 
after he had finishetl, and the plate had been carefully put away, 
his attendants ate the remainder. 

6/A. —Fortunately a short hour s walk brought us this morning 
to the Xakutu; and although die water appeared stagnant, and 
was covered with a greenish film, our diirst was too great for us ti» 
refrain from drinking of iL 

Xhe bed of the Xakutu was only 10 or 12 feel In width,^ and 
its waters were merely collected in pools, without flowing in an 
unintcrruplcd stream. Xhe colour of the water is almost black, 
from which circumstance the W’aj^Iana call the Xakutu Buti- 
v’an-uni, or black river. It would certainly be a misnomer at its 
lower part, where the water, before it is joined by the Mahu, has 
almost a bluish colour. Its course through the ochreous and 
clayey savannahs changes its colour to a mudily white, and during 
the dry season to a bluish colour. I have not been able to 
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Bscf^rmin ibeori^n of tie mnic Takulu; perhaps it is synonymous 
ivilh bl.Tck liver^ 

We ful lowed ihe bcii of lUe river fur several milc^s upwTds. 
Arr [ndioD, who mounlcd a some smrdl hills in the 

direction of N. 90“ E,, dislont a few' miles, but no mouniains were 
visible^ A small strefimt now perfectly dry»Joined the Takma 
on the right bank ; and shortly after another on the lefi, like^vise 
dryx Aljove lUe junction of the latter the Takulu dwindles to a 
rilh bordered by hi^h trees and thickets of wild bambi>o (Kappu 
in MAciJxi)^ "rhe vault of heaven was scarcely visible tbroug:li the 
arches which the bambm, aral iiiunenius branches of trees, form 
along its banks, and consequently any astronomical observation woa 
rendered next to an imjrossibility. 1 recollccied^ how'nvcrj, a fine 
rocky jilaiform, which w-e iiad passed,, and when the river was 
wider tlian it generally isj being txlcndeil by the pa5s.nge of the 
rocks. We rciurnwl to it, as the most eligible [dace for iny^ ob^ 
nervations. This spot is in 1® D' X, latiludej,* anti lU miles W. 
of rimra. 

The Takutu flow^s frtimi hence N.K., and receives from Mount 
Vinudana approximately in I" (ib' N, lat.* a tributary of nearly its 
own sia;e j it then takes a north-western course ihrmigh sarnniiahs 
interspersed with wood, and having passed the Tuarutu mountains 
to ihe of liiat chainj it receives the vi atcrs of the Wetiwau, a 
river nearly of its own size. In oouTsc is now a point or two to 
the E, of X., through bare savannahs and its tributaries, merely 
savannah rivulets, until it is joined by the Mabu in 3^ 35' N. lat., 
and 24 miles VV^ of PiriuTu After the cunjuDciion of the two 
rivers the stream folbiws a. Mutb-western course, and receives the 
river Znruma or Cotinga on its right bank t h uLtiinnlely falls 
into the Kio llranco, a few hundred yards almve the site of Fort 
Sad Joaquim in 3^ L' 46"^ N, laU 

I coicuiated the whole course of the Takutu, from i^s source to 
the jiuiction with the Hio Pranoo, at 200 miles. The lost 50 
miles it mokes n retrograde coume (namely SAV** its course haviug 
been previously N.) towards the Kio Branco. 

7tA .—Smiting at an early hour, the return path was accoiii' 
plisheil in a much shorter time than our gutwani journey j and I 
ibuiul an opportunity to determine on my arrival at ^'laripa the 
dilTerence of longitude bctw'een our camp, at the sources of the 
TakutUj and that village, by horary ungtes of the sun; only twenty- 
four hours liavjjig elapsed since I had taken rimilar angles at the 
Takutu, the difTcrciicc of longitude (^Is, 58 in time) can be the 
more depended upon. 


* Thii ii l1)F Hbeati «f the mendtaii pwngn of KrenJ N. anil ■‘1. Ittit not tb* 

mnui (if [be dncum-mcriilwci ■Icitudtf wliich Iulvh DCit li^ea cilcaLiInd oi «(r(. 
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The intensity of the magnetic action manifested itself at Maripa 
by 100 oscillations in 2m. 51s. 27 at H8“ Fahr. by needle L (a) ; 
ami in 3m. 56s. 89 at 85" 8 Fahr. by needle L (A). 

The thermometer under our tent kept generally in the morning 
at 6 o’clock at 70“ Fahr., and rose, between 2 and 3 o’clock, to 
98“ Falir.; it then began to sink gradually to 84“ at 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and stood from 72~ to 74* at 9 o clock in the 
m'cning. 

The latitude of Maripa (moan of meridian altitudes) was 
1* 54'37" N , iu difference of longitude 24 miles VV. of Pirara. 

Sth. — 1 found myself under the disagreeable necessity of leanng 
the coxswain at Maripa until he considered his foot so far restored 
that he could follow us. Being amongst friendly Indians, and 
amidst plenty of provisions, 1 considered it a much more nrudent 
plan that he should await the cure of his sprained ankle, tlian 
venture upon the tedious and fatiguing march we had before os. 

Our guide to the sources of llie Takutu, the one-eyed captain, 
promisetl to accompany us, with several of bis followers, as far as 
Tenelte, w hich we gladly accepted, as it was requisite to take 
from this place, and from Tuarutu. the provisions for the whole 
of our return journey to Pirara. We knew from experience that 
we could not procure any prorisions from Tenette. 

Our party amounted to nearly fifty individuals, including 
women and children, besides a number of dogs, w hich would have 
out-numbered the packs of many a fox-hunting squire. There 
were twenty-five of the canine race, and when they began their 
barking noise in chorus, there was enough to moke one momenta¬ 
rily deaf. The finest among their number was, however, a dog 
from the Taruma nation, with which 1 was so much pleased that 
I induced the fiwner to part with it ft»r a gun. Its name was 
Tewanaud. The Woyawai and Taruma are considered the 
best trainers of dogs ; arid these animals constitute a kind of mer¬ 
chandise, or article of barter, between them ami their neighbours. 
This dog was of an uncommonly large size, and as it appears a 
well-marked variety, I have added below a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion. I liave only to regret that it was emasculated, a custom 
which the Taruma follow under the suppodtion that they grow 
fat under it.* 

• Tb« Tuuim dof >— Well funned, eoaietltuif belweeu > jneybound end poin^j 
bead broad, munle lubf, tDoderatelT pointed, ran erect, neckloug; tail Ln»s, evried 
erect, iligl'tijr arched, tiw bair on it KKxrt; tbe cbnt ratbri Darrow; ibe belly drawn op: 
eycafaftnra, pupil black; prerailinf colour white, with large black patcheaj haadaM 
eara black, round tbe eyee, towards tbe angle of the mouth; noint of munle white; 
rout of tail black, otherwise white to tbe point; bair short. Its length fVom the tip 
of the nose to tbe point of tbe tail 4 feet 3 incbr^ of which the tail was 1 foot; height 
1 foot II mebes; girth of tbe body 3 feet; girth nm tbe hind fcet 1 foot 6 tnebes; 
munle, from the superior angle of the bead to tbe tip of tbe nose, 9*3 inches; length 
of ears, 3 iocbea; space between ear and ft 4*7 inches; circumlercnoe of the munle 
VOL. XIII. *' 
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We TvachMl oar old qoartcn at the Tuarutu mountains at 11 
o'clock on the morning of the 9lb of May; and as 1 considered it 
necessary to ascertain here the position of some of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountain group# by trigonometrical operations, and to 
procure a larger stock of provisions, our departure vras delayed 
until noon of the 11th. 

ll//i.— 1 resolved to cross from the Takutu to the Rupununi, 
while Mr. Richard Schomburgk, who was then suffering under a 
tertian ague, returned with his party direct to the Cursato 
mountains. We had marched about 4 miles over savannahs, in¬ 
terspersed with copses, among which I saw numerous specimens 
of the beautiful white orchidea. which I fouinl first near the 
Watiwau, when we crossed, after 1 o’clock, the river Warimi-wau. 
just a little below the junction of the Paipaitshi-wnu. I discovered 
here a tree with large purple fruit, which resembled in taste our 
common cherry, with a slight acidulated flavour. The Indians 
call it Turuaku ; and I would have considered it a Eugenia, or a 
genus allied to it, if the presence of stipulm did not argue differ¬ 
ently ; its leaves are opposite, and there are small stipulv at tlic 
base of the leaf. The farther we advanced to the K. (our course 
having been mostly N.E.) the scarcer became those copses which 
had hitherto almost prevailed over the Ba\‘annalis; and about 3 
o’clock we again entered the open savannah, with only here and 
there a curatclla tree, or some M^iighiie, and numerous Mauritia 
palms. The highest summit of Tuurutu bore then N. 43" W.; 
and a small mountain chain called Tshuna, along the western 
foot of which we understood the Takutu was flowing, bore E. 
by N. 

It was nearly 6 o’clock before we reached the I'akutu, here 
about 80 feet wide, and flowing over numerous blocks of granite. 
We found it not difficult to step across without wetting our feet, 
so numerous and large were the rocks which impeded its course. 

12/A.—After I h^ taken a set of horary angles of the sun, for 
the determination of the difference of longitude, we continued our 
march. Our huntsmen had brought in this morning a couple of 
deer, the first which they had procured since we left Au-tiru-paru. 
It is remarkable that at the Tuarutu and Ossotshuni mountains, 
tlie deer of the savannah is not to be found, although there is 
savannah ground between them. 

The savannahs conristed now of undulating ground, the height 
of the summits being from 40 to 50 feet. They are covered with 
fragments of angular quartz rocks, which rendered our path very 
fatiguing. The Macusi Indians call these rocks " wata-yeku,” 

below the eyes, 6*7 inches; fore fboit, from bead of iboulder, 1 foot 10 inchw; 
^ hind foot, 3 ftrt. The dog from which the meuamDent wu Ukco might have horn 
two 7 «an of sge. 
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and the imoll nodules of clay ironstone which sometimes replaced 
the other, '* mari-yeku.'* Tltese nodules are sometimes pisiform, 
and hare a black shining surface. A species of grass, which is 
ver}'common in the savannahs, is calletl "r-annah'* in Macusi, 
and the B|)nU which arc covered with it “ s-andai.” Whether 
this is the origin of our adopted word " savannah " I will leave 
the etymologists to decide. However, since we know* it to be 
of American extraction, the coincidence is striking. The wonl 
ite” expresses, however, savannah of any description. 

We experienced at noon one of the strongest whirlwinds I had 
witnessed upon savannahs. It whirled leaves, sticks, and what¬ 
ever it could seize, several feet into Uie air, and raised a column 
of dust of 200 or 300 feet in height. The Macusi called it 
** unmanami 1 understood such phenomena are very frequent 
here. The peculiar position of the mountains may give rise m 
them. The column of dust took a S.S.K. direction. The wav 
in which the Macud pronounce the wonl “uranan” rcmimls me 
of •* liuricon," likewise an adoptetl wonl of our Eurojxnn Ian- 
guages. 

A poor goat-sucker attempteil to esca]>e its influence, but l>eing 
seized was whirled for a considerable distance into the air. 1 had 
been frequently amused, during our monotonous walk over the 
savannahs, with the strange m.*mnf>rs of the Caprimulgi, or goat¬ 
suckers, w hen they saw our large column approaching their resting- 
places. They generally cowered down, and ducked their hea^ 
to pass unnoticed. On appntaching them nearer tliey watched 
every step; and if we stepped on one side, under the impression 
that the bird in its stooping position cannot look around, it turned 
so swiftly that the Indians said it had a pair of eyes at the back 
of iu head. Only when appro.ncheiI within a few feet it takes 
to the wing. The Indians have the greatest superstition with 
regrard to this bird, and would not kill it for any price. They say 
it keeps communication with the dead, and* brings messages to 
their conjurers. Even the common people on the coast retain in 
a great measure this superstition, and hold the bird in great awe. 
Its nocturnal habits, the swiftness and peculiarity of its flight, and 
its note, which breaks the silence of the night, liave no doubt con- 
tribute<l to the fear which Indians and Creoles entertain for the 
Wncarai or Sumppr bird. 

llie small chain, Tshuin, consisting of hills from 400 to 450 
feet high, bore this evening, from our camp, S., distance about 6 
miles. 

We had slopped at rather an early hour, as our guides told us 
we should find no water before darkness came on, if we marched 
farther. It is advisable at all times to pay attention to what the 
guides observe with regard to water, as I know from exjicricnce, 

f2 
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ikftt, amious lo continiie the itiarch* I once or twice dul not mind 
iheiT advice, and hud to pay for my impTudence by suffering the 

tortures of thirst. ‘ * ^ ^ 

Out lent was erected near a stmUl river, and in llie vicinity of 
some lai^e pools of water, cold, and nice of taste. These nattirai 
reservoirs are a great blessing for those who have to traverse the 
arid savannah, where the traveller is exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, and suffers the more from thirst, Numemua temporary 
huts are therefore generally in the vicinity, which arc fn>m time 
to liinc repaired or renewed, as the circumstance may require, by 
thfwe who pass the road, and use them as night quarters. Our 
camp was this night in tS' 10^ N^+ lat., and about ^ miles of 
Pimm. 

The tticnntnneier sIochI, at 2 o*cbjclt in the afiemoun, m the 
shade of the tent, and surrounded by trees, at 96" Fahr.; at 3 
o'clock, at 89" Fahr. The stars were clouded and undefined. 

ISfft. — We broke up our camp, and started at 6 o'clock. The 
morning w'as clouded, and a st rong breeze f fripm 5 to 6) blew 
from the N.F.; the ihermnmeicr 71^5'. The hills ctjntinncd to 
altematc with low grounds, and rendered our march very mono- 
Muons. Theic savannahs present many iueqaalitics They qtm- 
sisl of ranges of hills, having more or lesji a N. and S. direction; 
and the aspect of numemua Mauritla palms c[>iivi;!y the hope to 
the weary traveller, wbeni seeing them in the distance, of enjoying 
at their fcKit a refreshing drink of water , or he fancies he it 
flowing in the gullies on the sides of the low hills, which he ob¬ 
serves to have been torn by torrents of water. In Heu of this, 
Ifciwcvcr, the ground! under the Slauritia is as dry as the sur- 
rounding savannah; and the gullies prebcnt only red t>cLreousclay, 
ilenudcil of grass, and covered wiili the debris of quartz rocks. 

Our monotonous march was iuLcrrupied by a ioi-bunt. The 
dogs star tell a savannah fox (W'ae-te, in Macusi), which led them 
a faun PUS cLace. 'They followed Reynard in full cry — the 
Indians shouting, and encouraging iheir dogs. When overtaken, 
he defended himself with great obstinacy. The fine large dog 

Tewauaud^'' seized him by the neck and worried him ; and be 
was lying apparently lifeless on the groutKl;, when unexpectedly 
he jumped up, seized the nearest dog by the ivose, which, with 
most piteous bi>wling, tried to disengage himself front such an 
attack, but in vain, until its master killed the Wae-re with a slick. 
The fox of the savannahs is somewhat smaller than the Euro]>eait 
fox. It is of the colour of our hare; wbiush under the throat; 
and along the haek (o the tip of the tml, which is pointed blick, 
run* a black lino. The feel arc darker below the knee-joint; the 
neck below iho ears is of a reddUh brown; the bead, from car ui 
ear, lighter; along the snout a little darker ; the eyes arc brown. 
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with a dark blue pupil. I have ei^co here the descnplion, as the 
Wne-re appears to be the same species as Azara s Agouara 

guaawm, the Canis jubalus of Deamarcst- 

We had rearhe<l the highest ground betw^n the two rivers 
(the Takutu and Rupununi) at half>past 8 in the morning. I 
considered it 150 feet above their level; and as the distance of 
the Takutu is 12 miles from hence, and of the Rupununi merely 
6 miles, it will be observed that the rising of the ground is more 
gradual from the Takutu than from the Rupununi.* 

Our course was N. 56* E. At the horizon, in the E.N.E., 1 
observed the granitic hills Tainbaro, on the summit of which I 
was in March, 1H;J8, and thus found an opportunity to connect 
the present suney with the former. Further «^tward we saw 
the Pararaima mountains, their western declii'ilics inhabiteil by 
Aloroi, the eastern by Tanima. We enteretl at noon the 
Wapisiana settlement, Cau-urua, consisting of five huts. ^ The 
inhabitants were not numerous, scarcity likewise prevailing at 
their settlement; ami the greater number had pnic visiting those 
of their friends who were more plentifully provided with the staff 
of life. A dwarfish old man. the smallest Indian I have seen, 
inaile us a long speech, which Sororeng interpreted as conveying 
U) us his regret that they could not give us a supply of provisions; 
but as we had enough, and did not inteml to stay longer than 
the next morning, 1 told him to console himself on that head. 
'I'owards evening several of the other inhabiuuils came in, who had 
been fishing, but, as it appeared, with little succes^ Rieir whole 
body was |>ainted black; some of the figures exhibited labyrinths, 
others grecques.f Among the females was one who distinguished 
herself by her fine figure and handsome featurers. 

We had erected our tents among a number of Parica trees 
(Mimosa acacioules, Benth.), the seeds of which are used by 
several tribes of Indians along the Amazon awl Rio Negn>— 
namely, the Uaupes, Puros, &c.—in the same way as the Otomacs 
. and Ouajibos at the Orinoco use the bean of the Acacia niojio. 
They are pounded to powder, burnt, and the smoke inhaled; or 
the powder is put into the eyes and ears, which produow a stole 
of intoxication bonlering on madness, and during which time 
(and it lasts for hours) the Indians have no command of them¬ 
selves or of their passions.^ 

• 1 a«cetMi<Hl some of the hillocka in the orighbomhood, shd took s umhor of 
■ngloe. It eppenied to me tbot the line of dieUion between the boctna of the two 
riTert ron» b« in » N.N.W. diroetion. 

f The Macuaia call thcoe flipuea *♦ inieun.€aaa.'* Thoar, howerer, which we and 
npon nicka, atnl appear to be the haodicraA of an extinct naUoo, are called ** ta • 

: Compare “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,** vol. x., and Homboldt’a 
“ PeraotudNafTatire,** tol. v., p. WS. It appear*, altn all,that the chemical properttea 
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FowU are ibe only an^uvnls wbkb the Indijui of GuLiaa do- 
mesdcates, and of which he has a largo number around his hut ^ 
but he raises them only for bifi di^'erxion, ns he mahea neither use 
of their eggi nor of iheir flesh. Amoiiig thiise which we liftw here 
1 wfli jftruck by tlie great number that were perfectly while j and 
[ admired, jmTticularEy, the beauty of two ooeks, of pure white, 
and large sir.e. 

Towards evening 1 walked to the Rupununi, which, in an 
direction, is about a mile and a half distant from Cau- 
urua. HI I found it dwindled to the sii!C of the Piraraits water 
was dark-eoloured. and its lied studded with rocks. The Indians 
said that ins sciurco was distant from hence. In a S. by K* di* 
recli[>n» about a day's journey ] and that it bad iu source upon 
the savannah, among Mauritia palms, ft is remarkabb that the 
waters of the Takutu and l^tipununi are in their upper cunrscs 
black, and in the lower whitish. The same may ho obscrv'cd of 
the Dejtieram; and I have Utile doubt even the gigantic Orinoco 
has black water near its sources. The riddle of this peculiarity, 
w lucli I have traced in all rivera of Ouiana near their courcesj is 
for from being solvetL Raton Humholdt is inclined to restrict 
it to the rivers between the parallels of 5^ of N. latitude and 2“ 
of S. latiiude,* But the waters of the Demcrara, the Harlinai 
iScc.j in a far more northerly latitude, are as black as those of the 
Rupununi and Takutu near their sources. Et would lje remark¬ 
able if that property Were ottly ticculiar to Guiana, taking that 
territory in its greaieBt extent, and including wWl was formerly 
called Spanish and Portuguese Guiana. 

I found tlie latitude of Can-urua *jfS' 25'^ N.; and the dif¬ 
ference of longitude about 1 mile W. of Piraxa. The direct 
distance between the 'lakutu and Rupunuju is ibereforv, in a 
^V\ direction, ^0 miles. Tlit thcrmometcT sbowmb under the 
i^e (jf the Parica-trees, at 3 o'clock, p,m,, 90 3^ Fahr.; al 7 
0 cluck, 8fPj and 9 o clock, 77° Fahr, f.)ii our departure, next 
morning, it showed, at 6 o'clock, 73® 5' FEilir. 

14/A.—We crowed the rivulet Cau-urua—from which the vil¬ 
lage liai received its name—and took the pvrajnidical summit of 
Moneite as our guide over palhleas savannalis. The settle- 
mcrii Laving been only lately erccteil, their patlia of cominuni^ 
CTUop were not as yet established with the neighbouring villages, 
Sacmen, and the strange rock Doclilopon, formed again the 
striking object m the landscajie; and the dome sliaped mountains 
of Cursatii rose in the western borbjn. and were greeted as old 


flijiu’ miEZT w^rr, wu;d, rdiiLir^U. lad, dtOisM in iupei- 

J^ir, Hucuhfflib douljl, il, ujd El 

the cflJtHMJ linKi whict ibivOlimur* mix irilla it, 

• .SWivf " fflL T., p. 145. 
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May.] Indkittiom <*/ tho ApyFG^ch of ths raiup Seaton, 

ftcqualntanceB. We croascd* at 10 oMock, the creek Cemaro, 

which flows mto ihc Rupimani, 

The fragments of quartz which coTered the savanimhi appears 
mote numerous than oti the previous (lays; sometimes huge 
blocks of the same formation pierced the soiU Our path ivas 
fatiguing in the oxtremej mid our feet blistered and injured by 
the sharp pointed rocks. The greater part of the Europe^ 
were either without shoe*, or that necessary article w« m auch a 
comlltion that it no longer afKjrdetl the d< 3 ircd protection agwnsl 
the quartz rocks. S found sometimes specimens of a motley ap¬ 
pearance, at other limes it had a violet coatt Hkc amethyst. The 
white quartJt possessed considerahle irenaparcncy ; but spocimena 
likeSticittiah cairnsorum appear to lie entirely wanting in Guiana. 
The semi-translucent rose-rcd and milk-white quartz ate the 

most prevailing. > , , . - 

\Vc arrived at half-past I o’clock at a settlement coniisliiig ol 
two huts, built on the declivity of the Einighetlc mouiiiains. The 
highest summit of this Little chain la ahom flOOor yOO feet high, and 
of B, pvramidical shape. The liuts had such a sloicnly appeamncK 
that rgladly returned to the foot of the laounlalns, and orderea 
a place to be cleared among the high gross for the erection of our 
Umls. While thus occupied, 1 saw one of our men and an Imhan 
starting backwards* with horror depicted in ibcir faces; a large 
rattle snake, which the Indian saw coiled up under a hush l^y 
were just on the point of cutting down, was the cause of it. Mr* 
GiKjdaU had l»cen sitting near the hash for some lime* unaware of 
the dangerouB nelgblvnurbood he was in. 

The appcanoice of the sky had changeil; although pcnoihrally 
clouded for the Inst fourieen d&ja* it cbimgeil now to m uuirarm 
purplish-grey, and portcudctl the approach of the rmny season* 

1 procured some horary angles of toe stm in the afternoon; hut 
my w ish toflcterminc the latitude could not be eiecuted, the sky 

being UHV cloudv. ■ n- - 

The water which flows from the south-western aide of the i'lm- 
ghette inountBlns goe$ to the Rupununi. On the north-western 
side the SaivQia-au-uTu ho* its source, which, as previously ob¬ 
served, affords a portage between, the Takutu and Rupunimi. 
The direction of dm small chain is about N.E. by M. and S.VV. 
by S.* and their extent 'I miles. 

The settlement afforded a pretty prospect over the savannahs ; 
end 1 noted, with surprise, the natural pyramid of AlaraipUj 
w'hich even at that distance overtopped the momiioins in its ueigh^ 
bourhood, and was a striking olgcet in the landseape. 
nearly N.E. bv E., and was alxjut 45 miles diatant from Pim- 

Wc passed between the Pinigbetie and Mancitc raoun- 
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t^ns, ani) mm' traversed comparatively level aavajmaiifi. Tbe 
small river Sawara-au-uni lums towards Sactacri, 

Wc Ijcdtoti at the rivulet Paihvu-yaii.<jr Dutch River, where we 
refreshed ourselves wiik a delightf^iil drink of cool ivater* The 
mountajii Duruau^ the Liighei.1 sumniit uf which may be 2500 
feet^ bore, at half-post 10 o'cloct, N, 15® E-, dbiatil a mile. 
This group is uncornmonly ruggetl nndstcepx and forms an anglsj 
title i>r its sides having a SAV, by S- direction, the other standing 
at W.N.VV. A number of gnoupan oiilv divided by small posses, 
trend /roin Duruao^ in a W* by N. direeiioiij towanU Ursato* 
or Cursato. Manoa is the highest next to DuruHii4i We stopped 
near Muuiit Paubeitc^ op|y»5ile the southern point of Ctirsato t 
although only a few milra from Tencttc^ were so fatigued that 
we could not aecompllsh the distance^ 

16tA . — Wc arrived at Tenette at 10 a'^clock; nnd as we Jjatl 
1>eeii *Liy after day on the march since we left Tuorutu, it was 
tmecsKiry to give ourselves a day of rest. On our arrtvnl at 
Tenette 1 saw the impossibility of reluming in our Cnnc.»ea^ the 
Takutu having fallen sUll moite since we left that place; 1 aban- 
douevl them, therefore, and L succeeded in engaging the necessary^ 
number of Indians, In a^lditjon to our regular crew, to assist in 
carrying our Uaggngc overland to Pirara, 

17tA- — I repealed the experiment of ascerlaining the magnetic 
force* and found the result differed only "92 by needle II 
ami '24 by needle L (A)* from the one which I obtainerl on 
the 22ni1 of April.* 

18^A. — It rainetl and thundered so severely this morning that it 
was half-put nine before we could start; and* after an uninter¬ 
rupted march of 4 hours, and almost under constant min, we 
halted uu the bemks of the river Scabunk tir Catu-au-uru. 

I observed here a splciKlid tree of the order Labiatie, which 
resembled Hjptjs membraoacea in its floral leaves, only that in 
this instance the floral leaves wore of a fine rose-colonr, much 
larger than those of Hyptis membranacea, and w^ere connected 
with the Calices. The flowers are in cusna, and small, and of a. 
bluish colnur.f 


• 17/A. -^Time uf | OD HciiUliotH hy MvHr h (q J tTs. -lua. Tinw nf 1 W 
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MflLj,] Dfxrttd Sfttiemcnfs—Urati Faistm. 

lO/A.—Oppouiic oEir campp oti ihe rl^hi bfuikp were numerous 
planls of tlie singular lonidiuni Itubu of Aubletj which Jiffused 
US delij^btful mlour It baa an itrc^uUr mrolla, and the labelltim 
is uiiCfimmottly W^e in coinparijon. with the olhcr petals t its size 
is nearly 1 inch by 7 lines in btemUU, This plant) which the 
BmziliaTis call Praya da praiap or Prava biancn, is estimated bjf 
them the best remedv against dv&enterv; and the root is often 
sold as ime ipecacuanha^ tJ:> which it approticbcs very nearly in 
it* properties** According to St. Hiiaircj the inhabitants of 
the Kio Giamlc do Nnrte coftsider die lonidium tmbu a Specific 
against gnut^ 

The liver Takutu meamlered thrmigh the savannahs a mile or 
two on our left haiHl. There was no path over these savannahs ; 
and we directed our course to the western angle of the Canuku 
mouniains. We cTotscd at noon the Sawara-aa-ura, whicbj 
swollen by tlw rain of yeatcrda)% ran swiftly over numerous rocks, 
and rendered uur fordiag it, if not dangerous, at least liable to 
lose onr footing upon the smooth rock*. We ought to have 
BtoppcKl here, butj anxious to reach Pi rant before the 24 th of 
Majj we continued our march, and soon suffered from want of 
winter. How deceptive proves in sticb an instance a specie® of 
gt-asS) of a light green or rather a bluish colour, which in ihe 
distance and influence! of the mirage bos entirely the appearance 
of iHwls of water E We haUcil near Mount Curatawuiburb 
which forms the imist western point of the Cannku chain. The 
Indians found some bmekUU water, with which ivc u^ere obliged 
to satisfy our tliirst- 

^CWA.-^tarted at half-pa^st six, and rouniled the Cannku 
mountains, the northern side of which we followed now at a 
disbtncc cjf a mile or two. We passed the riyulct Manpa-ouid 
(circuit river), and where we Usued from the small forest of 
Cticurit palms, which girt its banks, we passed a rtiincfl village. 

The village near ILamikipang. where I spent several days in 
183y to loijk for the Urari, and see the preparation of that poison, 
was abamloncd; several of Its inhabitants had died, and the others 
hotl Jeft^ fearing that their sojouni at tlial place was unpleosing to 
the etal spirit. he some was the case with the Macusi sciile- 
Qient QuDriwnka, whercj at the period referred to, 1 found ten 
I ndian hut* inliahited; not one was left ^ only the l^re ground 
denoted that there had once been habltnUou*. However,, at a 
shun distance from the site of that village, we saw three huts, 
built by some of the former inhabitants of Quariwaka; they 
called their settlement Cutatn^kiu. 

In one of the hniii^s we nuticed the apparatus of the most fan'Uh.l 

“ Kuiith'i HuiJbucb dtf Bcilvikk, Tliii Iwiidiiam Itakni gmiri tt, ■Jkri- 

llSMv TvOuU Pinixa.. 
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Urori boiler of ihc M&cu&i tribe, Unfononatelj^ he hsid paid 
nature’s debt; and tis numerous utensils, consisung of filters, 
sieves made of paim+leavcs sitd fibres, pots, ^c., were Ijr'ing 
used in tbc comer of the houae, in wbicb he liinnsclf was buried. 
Opposite tbc rilla^c is a remarkable n>ek of granite, with tt 
rounded piece uf wbite ^^iiarts in the middle, wUicb ahiues, wben 
the suu rdllects its ruvs ujwn it* bke tbe Kaira in tbe mouniaitv- 
cliaiji, wbich takes its name from. it. Tbc iliiciui call tills rtick 
U rutlUa-ka-eppiiig. 

tJis(.^Wc reached x^warra towards evening, having accom¬ 
plished tbis dav the greatest distance we Imd made during our 
present journey, namely, about ‘20 miles. If it be recwUccted 
that wc hn d to inarch over open, savenuahs, and a patU <»vered 
with fragments f»f conglomerate rocks, undeT a noou-tide heat of 
12ij^ Fabr., it cannot wondered at that every individual was 
glad to sling bi* hammock on our arrival. As many of the 
Indians who aixtniipanieil us rcKded at Awarm nr in^the neigh¬ 
bourhood, it caused a great concourse of people, aiixious to see 
their relations after an absence of two months- 

\Ve Irsmed here that the military boats, with a supply of pfo- 
visions for the dciacbment at hort ^ew Gnioea, near Firara, had 
arriverl two flays previons* aiifl we were most atiKiona to proccetl 
onwards, under the eipeclation of finding Idlers from nljscni 
friends; but onr limbs refused their duty. However, w'c started 
nest morning before daylight* awl reached Pirara shortly after 
S o’clock, A.H. A lai^e package of Idlers and a file of news., 
[tapers was a most welcome present* which awaited me on my 
arrival. After an absence of five months from l^cmeram. in- 
furmation from Europe, or even from the colony, is an enjoyment 
which only he who is transplsnicd m a wilderness like ours con 
appreciate suiEcicntly. 

\\c had been ab^nt two months from Pirara, ami* although 
ciposed to the estreme heal and constant fatigues* no serious 
sickness bad occurrcil amongst our party, if 1 except tlie accident 
of the canfke-mJUt Henry li*etry, who certainly under Mr. Fryer's 
atlentkin had improved, but was nevertheless bund still lingering, 
and far from being perfectly recovered from his wound. 

With the ciceplion of a thermomeier, which was broken while 
Wing carried with the other baggage over a fall In the Takuin* 
the instruments which I bad with iiic iliJ not suJSer any injury* 
and the two ebronometers (Arnold, No. 6062* and Frodsbani* 
No. 3B9) presented a gootl mean rale, which gives me great con¬ 
fidence in the difference of longitude tlelcrmined between Pirnta 
and the sources of the Takutu.* 


■ TW diaSinfic<«r1iiAf)l3idc bfEv^n rinnL wicl TtatU<^ vriu found lo be 2.^ 13' W., 
bj tutrerj utKlei uT live luu j and belvctii Ttnrlte sml P«i*rs, by |ii>eatu,e«t4<iU, 
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We were Buffieienllj' reixivered frntn out falti^es U> tlo every 
bonnur at cJiir cotnioaiid^ at ibii ajKJt ao disiaht frijm all civiliinlitjnp 
to ibo hlrtbilny of Her Jifiwt Omcw^ija Majesty^ This was the 
third which I celebrated at this villaso, and where the iwemy-oiMJ 
IttioB ftrctl by oar am all battery tohl iho Bumiuinlin^ [ndiatjs that 
the Pai:ti.iia(jhlri liivJ fwca^oji hi’ celebrate that parlicolar day t'' 
their hi'BTps content. 


HI .—Extrticts from a Jouruai kept ir/ithf immUififf-, io Jtiumirf/. 
1841^ the ikimifrtt of ihe Afomtisen/ fiNfl Kht^ifii 

(BaAktii/Ar£), situated A'dr'rrusM aud BehhLdtartr By 

tJarnn (\ement Aucsustus dk Bodk. 

Vos Hammer has reinarkeib m hia Nfenttwr* on Periia, llxat the 
host geographical account of the road through Khu^iaUin Ia the 
Itinerary of Timur'^s march given in the history of tJbateoncjucror, 
by Sherefned-din \4lb of V’e^wl. But that ttinerary occupies only 
thirteciii hncj in. the trarulation of Baron Ncrciat. The following 
noties made during a journey through that country in the be- 
ginning of the year 1341 may help partly to complete the 
aecouiH given in the lILsturj of Titnuf, and rectify a few errors 
into which Von Hafumcr has unavoidably fallen. As the town 
of Kiijtoruit and the ruina of Sbipur have already been deseribeLl 
by preceding travctlers> t shall not st,op to enlarge npcni them, 
but proceed at once U> the country nf the Mamnscai^ a tract 
alim»st wiudly unknown tti European geogtaphers:— 

Jinmartf 2l5t, 13Ih-—After visiting the cavern which coniniiis 
the colossal statue f ^ff ShApuc, among the Lilk bearing that 
tiamOt and exploring the labyrinth by torch-llghtj, 1 descended 
into the valley at IQ a,m.. and followed the courfit of the river of 
Shapur upwards in an E. N.E. direction. The stream is here 
almost choked up with riuhes and otlicr aquatic plants. 

At 10 h. 45 m. we eiUercil the valley of Kuh-niereh, or Deshi- 
i-Bcr, and turned N, This vnJIey lies between the chmns of 
mountains Callcil Pir'i-aen and Kulcbi-Hobter, and may he a 
farsang or a fnrsang and a half^ in width: tl is the same valley 
tliat is crossed in going from Shirux to Ka 2 eruii» near ^liyanek 


511^ 23^ W. Fot Ok ilet^naiiWtiQn of ibe latlir diDTfrL-no* I uimI l3i« niraa raid dT |1m 
cbrfltuRDctrr*. doducled rraia Ihjwy Siigln on our (.Maxell rnnn Pimidf 

Ml OUT TctitiH to [hdJ T-[1k§v (Majr R2qr]). 

■ Tnuulatedi iivto Fmieli br IM BantHi d* Kereiai ooil |iubliilKd m tti 4 fVriji Gm- 
Kraphinl Sodetyi' ftrciirit ilr M (noin^' Una. IL, p, 300. 

I Sir Win, Oiuelrj'ii TraTcb ia Pmu, tuL i. Vuc. 

t Alnul 3| or M mttf*. tire lAraiWif o ftum 3^ tq t milci: pr^pr MacJDiialiJ 
Kinncir* tttimato (SfJ I* (hetiMXB« (Sir tV. OiutlEj'a TiavcU|taf, h 11), 
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XutcU jibout, 5 fafsiuiga [about 20 mild) U> the S.S.X.^ of lUc 
place where wc now w^e, 1 here Oxjk the direckkm of the river 
of Shipur. • 1 1 Crimea from the chain of Pit-i'icn, which is here 

E. b)’ aiid flficT traverain^ the vnllcj of Kuh^iner^h, forces a 
passage through the Kdtel-i-Dohter, near the has-reliefs of 
Shfipdr. waters the bc&uiLful plain uf KdKerfin, mid is Imi be¬ 
hind the mouniAiiis of Kumarfj. The villages of Nudun and 
Sumgub belonging lu the disirict of Kdxcrnn, are in the moun¬ 
tains to the E, At U h. 15 m. we swerved a little to the 
and at rioou reached the encainpinent of Jtluingir KhaOK Mamd- 
scm\ chief of the lril>c of Dushmen-zijari. This place^ of en¬ 
campment is called Chcnosihejafi. M 3 f guides from K^erfiii 
delivered me over to this chief, nweived fr^im him a certiRcalc 
of m]f having arrived laJc ami siiuiid uii hts tent, and quiUctl me. 

I adopted the method of cauidng miisclf to he passed, like a bale 
of gficHls, from hand to haiwl, during the whole of journey 
through this wild tract of country, and had every reason lo be 
sadshetl with the effect of tliU precaudon, which nuaile the last 
person who had given a certificate uf tny being alive responsible 
for my safety. 

The residence of Jehdngir Kliin r:tmsisLcd of a square lower 
constructed of clay, wliilcwashed esienially, fornisVied with loop¬ 
holes j, and surrounded by huts of the Majiiascm'. made of reeds, 
end liy black tents covered with mats. The Dashmen-Kitin', 
since the death of ibeir principal chief, MohammiHl Ri 4 Khdn, 
caecutetl at Shirdz, in 1840. by order t>/ its then novernor^ Prince 
Feridun MiiziS, form three {liviaions; one under the command of 
Jehongtr ICh4n, ninothcr under ibnt of Haji flosein Khan, and 
the third under the orders of Aghd Khdu, son of the late chief. 

Cbenotbejan. formerly the Gertnesir or wimer quarter* of 
Mahammeil Kizi Khin,. is a plain of considerable extent, which 
is bounded on the E. by the prolongalioti of the Pir-i-zeo 5 . from 
N. tci by an tilTsct of the same chain^ and on the 5. by the 
lermiuatiipn uf the Kfitel-i-Duhtcr, The fed lowing circuit may 
be made on the road from Shiriz to Bu-ahehr, in order to avoid 
the dcsceot of that pass.f which is terrible for a train of artillcryv 
On descending Pir-i-jsen, turn U> the right through the valley of 
Desht-hbenJ cross the plain of Ghetiosliejdnn which communicates 
with it, and thence pass into that of Shipdr, which forms a jmrt 
of the vale of Kdzeriin. This circuitous road has the sba].>e of a 
horseshoe, and presents no nlistaclcs for the transit of baggage, 
but it is 12 farsniiigs (about 45 miles) in length, while the other is 

* TIk of Smrclqiw (VinceiLE'i tToysg* cf Nrarehiu, p, imw csltstl Ktiut, 

TTOm A Idvd on iu twnldL— TrateJt, vob i, p. ^1. 

1 Oufclrj'i TnvtLit'rol, L pi. sud nwp in voL li. 

I Abdlil ill Ainraurlh, fme. * vilUtgr of Ibnt rainif. 
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only about 4 or 5 fcr«.,g. (15 or 16 niilor). In the » 

»oll u on the .ide, of the mnonumr, »e find the » 

soecieo of oak, the aroma of which are ctooimI and made into a 

which ia ojed for food by the HiJ-ita. The eery steep 

Jl^lmits of the Pir-i-ien ore all peaketl. and beyond them to lha 

E. the chain of Anlekail rears its snowy bead. 7 . „ 

On the followinp day I mounted my horse at t 

■ j I . t.a-aaU-m T I + wlu I were to e*Ct>Tt mC 

acoomiijioiecl bir iwehe I lipi i 

10 the nert *U.tLon. Tbc dircciu^n of the road ^ N - Id] we had 
□ oiited ilic baUtt wOf^U etml Te 4 «hed ihe hotffhu of 
bvTverv ^totiy road. This the of 'J 

KteuDa which I liad jnst quhtctly anti that of 

r n“w ^r«l. Oa dUrnhas fmm Mini nah^e eater^ a 

miley runoins to X.N.E. and fnll »t “k* .•“'I {XT^d^ U » 
fresh waters lldf. on ihfl efi ».de of the At a 

quarter before 10 a.m^ wc reached a WtengAh> a 
the mouxilalns, which was iiomtetl out to me M ^ F s ^ 

xkherr the Mamascniy Mid tbeu neighbours ihe Bimr of the 
KUoffilh irihe, isiuc from their ambuscade* to attack 
The place is very wild and admirably ndapleds it must con¬ 
fessed, to this kind of sport, hi the moumenns on the right ts ihe 
beautiful of Bum, with its vineyards and grores of 

eraniiic*; while Ijehina the mountains mt the left, a contrail w Wh 
Nature often del ia bis in forming, there is a de«n tract 
Mohur, exiemhng ns far as ihe Persian Gulf, inhabited only by 

lioiiis vvild-boaras and nutclopes. , . , i - ,„nll„l CahriTf 

At a Quarlcf past 11 A.M, we reached the plain wiled Sahrffi 

Behf5m;at ihe enlrance of w hich I fuund seulpiured on a rock a 
bas-relief repmeniing that Prince, hii face tu^^d to ihe be- 
hkdder, seated wiih iw-> erect figures on each side of him. 
Belirtlm is recosnised by the twodi.^nied tiara on his head, with 
broad ribands filialing over his shoulders, as is usual on monu- 
incnii of the kings. He has als-> the large bead of cur ed 

hair which dUiinguishes the portraits of the bcwermgns of that 
dvnosiv The two figures on his left wear on their hesuls n Kind 
of mitre, like the Mobids or High Priests al Perseimlii, and 
have beards. They are m profile w ith their faces lurn«l towards 
the king. The figure on the left holds in Ins baud a straight 
sword wiih the point towards the groiiml. Two figures on the 
right, also in profile and lurtiijd towards Behrdm, have no brard, 
aoil wesir capa such ns are seen on stunt- coins of the ArMcidir; 
I heir hai Ills are joined logeihcr and m\sei\ up in a aupplicaiin" 
miitude. All the figures, except that of the 1 rmce, have full 

* IVAtiH <]» Qtimui Diiliaa, ooTnniun m Spun. Gfww, sirf Aji* Miimr. 

Fiuilon. I Fikhliyln, praikftUti^td 
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puckered trousers, This is al! itist can be diilinj^ijbetl on tbcie 
bas-reliefs, fur unfortunaiel}' neither the bantt of time nor tbal of 
the Arabs Lm respected this ancient muniimenl. It sUtmld l>e 
ohscired that the workiunnship is much cemrser than any met 
with at Nahshi Rusinni, Nakshi Rejeb* or wen Siidpbr. Per¬ 
haps the nature of the ruck is in part the cause of this, ct it may 
be that, after the death of Shapfir, the fine arts btrgrtn to decline 
in Persia. At the fcHTt of the rtick on which this sculpture is cut, 
is the source of the river of Bebr^m, which runs towarxls the plain 
ill a \'.\V. direction ; hut like iliat of Shipiir, it is almost ebuked 
upw^itb rushes. Nftkshi BelirAm, siirruuiKled bv trees, water, aiul 
verdure, is q very picturesque spot. I sU>pperl here to make a 
drawinj^ of the tms-relief, ami it wna donn before 1 mounted my 
horse again. .Most of my pnidos qciltetl me here, because great 
hostility prevails 1>etwcrn the I>u5hmen-viy^ri and the Bekesh* 
wIh>«! encampmenis wp were now approaching. Only three of 
them venturetl Ut nccompany me, in order to cnrrv hack to their 
(.’luef the Usual certificate, V>ot they left their arms with their 
comrades, by n^ay of assuring their neigbbturs that they did not 
pome with any hostile intenlions; l» at the same dme, made my¬ 
self reaponsible for ihe'ir sustaining no injury. 

On quitting the rock of Nokshi Behnim the plain widens^ and 
after an hour's ride we passiyi n sulphureous spring on the right 
side of the m&d, near the mountains. A I a quarter before 2 p.m. 
we passed near the mins of Ndbeud-jin, formerly a flourishing 
city, at which Timur halte*:! before he laid siege to Kal'eli Sefid.* 
'\obcnd-j6n was built by ShApur I„ dcstroywl by A bn Sft'id, 
lebuih by the .lazuli, AtAbeg of Lnri Bo^urg (Lur’ihe Greater)^ 
to be ogam ruined. Nothing now' remains of it but heojis of 
stones and hillneki si>tlered mer the plain : an eloquent lesson on 
the instability of human tilings, hut wasted on the desert Ne.ir 
these ruins ii the source of n small stream, which discbaiges itself 
inU]- that of BehrAm. 

At the dtstaUOT of a quarter of an hour's match from the ruins 
of Ndhend-jAn is the Fort of Nutnbid, built in the plain and 
Jlajiketl by four Imstions, On every ride of it arc the reed-built 
huts and tents of the AfamAserti belongjjig to the tribe of Bekeah, 
whose chief is Mur Ad Kh*n. To the right of Nurnbiid there ii 
a small lmsim-Tddeh,t which has iron doors^ and on an eminence 
to the left the remains of old Nuraliad. 

The ^hrSi BehrAin (plain of Behram) may be about 5 far&angs 
{V2 miles) long from E. in IV. lunl 2 faraangi broad. 'Pwo farsaim 
(8 miles) m the N.E, are ilie mins of Kal’ch Sefid, so frequenlTv 


• litlttlf Cutte^ Sn ' ffr j 4* Is Croii, Huloini d# Timur,' bw, ij. ji. l6d. 
t eboTid of ji aim. 
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mciitioiied by Peisian jineli and hialoriaru. The hill on which 
the Citadel is built U completely Uolfttctl. It lies a broad biisej 
perhaps a faraanjB: and a half (5^ imM m diDiiieler.afla tlo« not 
become steep till near its summit^ where it preseota an abrupt 
nuniWLTt. Tind it* crest Is said to be only accessible by one path, 
Beinpansious lo reach FahliySn. I was mt nilliop to go 4 ^rsan^ 
f upwards of 15 miles) out of my way to rislt Kareh ^iidj wbica 
has been alrtfatly deacribwi by Air. Macdonald Kinneir.* 

From Ntirabid tbe rood i>asaea dortliwards^ first tlanmgb the 
plain and then along the heights which separate the 
Behram front ShB^b-berdn (I'cnt pile defile).i The Ihtckel* 
of iHMt on the plain afford shelter to wild boars, pheasants, and the 
turaj. a kind of heath'cock, but larger than ours, and black with 
w hite spots. These birds arc alto found in tbn ralley of GurgAn 
(Woli es) in Turcomania, and In the Russian province of ^ara 
Bagh (Black Vineyard) at ^'■ell aa in Kahardalr to the N. of the 
great chain of Caucus. At half-past ‘2 p.m». having fcached the 
culminating pidni of the mountain, 1 looked down upon the 
Ireanliful valley wluch dificUraed iuclf below, watered by a mcr 
and enamelled with flowers. I did not eipert to find so many in 
bhwm in the month of ,Januart. To llie N* two ranges of hills 
rise in Uio form of an amphllfieatte ; Uic foremiwt bend tow ards 
the F. mad almost touch Kal’eh S«fid. being separated from it 
only by the defile through which the river Sheker-ab. or Ab-shur. 
coming from Arth kin, forces its way i while the more diatom and 
snow-coverwl hills ]iass he hind Kal eh Sefid and afterw^ards uni to 
with Pir'i-zcn. At the height of Miin^Dnlil they lum abruptly 
to the F. in the diri'Ction of Shtrda. 

While descending into the valley my sense of smell wa* agriw- 
nhly affected by the perfume of the narcisau*, spread like a w hile 
carpel over the fi<fld for the space of many miles. All our party 
pushed into this rich parterre up to their horses' girths, to enjoy the 
fragrance as much as posstble. rot my own part, 1 felt at first some 
scruple in thus tread mg down these beautiful and delicate produc- 
tians of ruiturc ; but I ended by doing as the others did : so easy 
is ii to yield to a scdiiclive ciainplc ! Tills is not an esaggeraied 
description of ibe charms of Sba'h^bevdn* which is said by the 
Ambinii and Perairm poets to be tine of the four terrestrial Jisru- 
dises, ^ This Vallev ut interspersed with cultirated fields, which 


Mtmnir of a Map ufPeiiia, p. 73, i ai *• 

t Shall- Beviii ii an Anbtc phniw, (UmI rnnj li* reixl?™ ^ » 

Biviu w Bwiii lignifif* ll»»W luppiria ll» curtain wfTiftf «a dwr lotH.. 

Aralj a tent, atul nurkuig 1ti pV»i bnt GuluH u^i Buvvid u Hrf lame of a Vmwn 

1 The oth« thrw OM di* Soghd of Samiitiml, (k* Ghnfati fOpchord) of DanuKiu, 
M.d tht Nabrti-l OWUah. tb* ialand tielFrsn iJuU the taml Nalu 

Mo'kiil, and the Tigris^ a Uuk to ih* aW. of Bamh-GaltiM m AlferifiiL—p. lltfl. 
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produce cation, rice, barlejf, and wheat; but wherever the ground 
k left fallotv^ the narcissus resumes iu empire, and seems to hare 
fised DO Sba'b-bevin, and on the plains of Bebbeb^n, as its 
favounte places of aUidc. 

VVe folbwcd the raMejr in a N.N. VV,, direction, and at a quarter 
before 4 r ji. readied Fahliran,* situated at tbe northern base of 
the Dfinnectin^ ran^e of hills which we had crossed in comini; 
from Nurabid.. Otir distance ihk day was between 7 and 8 
fanuiniE^ (29 and 30 miles) ^ in a N. direction, 

Pahliyan k a little pnllry town, of at most sixty or seven!r 
homse-Sj^ hut it is cnclosetl by walls, now in mins, which show 
that it was formerly not quite ai> inslg^iuficant. In the ttine of 
the Seferiyeh dynasty it hatl 5000 inhabitants, a nuisque, and 
four public baths. The dUtriet of Fahliydn extended from 
%1 ttne-nabi on the S. to Bdsht on the NiW,, and from Ardehsii 
on the B+ to Khisht i>n the S,VV. The ^fnin^seni have by de¬ 
grees made themselves masters of almost all the arable land 
formerly ]iii«srssed hy the inhabitanEs of Fah1i_i,^n, w ho oimplain 
bitterly of the cxncduna tn w hich they are coniinunJly subjected. 
The luwn k supplied with water by a canal cut tbTvnigh the hills 
from the snow-capped chain 1>C}'ond Kareh Sefid, for a distance 
of, perhaps, 4 farsanp (14 miles), 'fhe water of the Ab-shiir 
being, os its name implies, hracliish, it can only be used for irri¬ 
gating the fields. The soil is here very fertile, and water abiin> 
dant; hut bends are wanting for the cuftivatinn of ilie land. The 
fields ariificiiaily irrigated yield from 2j to 40 for 1 in the winter 
mips: the proponiioi is lower m the lands railed dein (debt), 
anti bakhs (deficiency), i e. fields watcrerl only by rain and dew, 
and not artificially irrigated. Rtce w hieb i* sown yield* less than 
that which is planted ; the produce of the latter being to that of 
the former, in good yean, as 150 to L Sesaniiim (kunjud) k 
also cuLiisaied here, and returns lOO for 1, 

Fahlivkn is aunouiided by fine palm-trees, and has o fort in 
ruins on Uic summit of a small hdl, Asa precipice rise* close 
bebiud it, ] suppose that the beat in sumrner must be intolcmble. 
riie duties paid by FabliyS^n to the government of the province 
of Fdrs dll not exceed 1000 tdmin* (about 480/,). 

23 rd. ^ Hating been informed that there were some ancient 
inscriptions in the neighhaurltood, J went to sec them, acei*mtia- 
iticd hy the brother ontl S(>n of jVfirzii Abu-l fCastm, governor of 
the town. Out route wa* m tbe N.E.; and^ after fording the 
Ab-*hur, we rffftrhed, at the end of an bouris ride, the Imfim- 
za eh of Shdh Alxlu-l,f where 1 found ootlting but some frag- 


7 crtkkps Abtju-lbb, u ij. ^ iJert-HLil uf,'** tnvDcit Ih ufcd ibrnr. 
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menij of white slnae^ on which there are Cufic inscriptions. This 
JnjAm^xd'iWh slaniU near ns iaoLited hill ml led KaVeb Si vah 
(Black Cn^tle), the counterpart of Karth Scfttl (White CaiiLle). 

i laving mDuSted agnui, at 3 h. a-Mh. f crossed some well-culti¬ 
vated fteids in. a W. by W. V.W. direction. At 9 b. a.m. I passed 
the ruins of Chehar Biz^r (Wetbtestlay Market), a town 1 far- 
Sftijg of Fablivi^n. Farther on is the Tepeh, or hillock of 
Senjer Mnliamineil Beluj; on which the chief, so tunned, made 
a siaitd aj^aiiist ^f]ldir Shiih ; for which piece of (cencrity, on the 
return of that conqueror from Bagfhdfid, he paid with his bead. 

At 10 h. A.«. the hills came close 1<» the road, which here 
forms die Itoundary between the district of Fahliydii and the ler- 
ricories of the Marunsoui uf the tribe of Kustem. But befi>re I 
take leave of tlie valley of Sha‘b-bcv^iJ* I will add a few words 
mi the river by which it is w‘atere<l. The Ab-shnr, nr Shoker- 
ah, rises in the srnwy nmuntatns of Ardek&n, to the F, and \\E, 
of KarehStrfid, and parses through the whole len^h of the above- 
named valley, winding fro in E. to W* It then forces its way 
tbrouirh The hills to ibe W. of FahltyAo, aikt havtTi^ jotnetl the 
river of Behr^m, crossi^s tbe wild tracts called Mohur, and dis- 
chaises its waters into tlie Perdian Gulf at, 1 believe. Render 
Ri^.* Tbe Ab-sbur is not fordable everywhere; and the ruins 
of a brid^ orcr it are siill in lx? secii near Kal'elj Siyah. Its 
water, as bos lx!?<!n alreaily mentioned, is brackish. 

At 10 A.u. we emered tbe valley of Ser-abi-Siyah (Black 
Water Head) lyijig lujlween two parniEel chains of hills. At first 
it is Well cultivated; hut farther on, it is covered W'ith high ^rass, 
and beoumes a mtTe swTjinp, which aliooiids with game, Alany 
springs here buist forth from the ground and the rocks. There 
arc roads along the hose of the hills on either side of the valley: 

I chose that on the left, as being the shortest; but when the 
brother of Khan ^Ali Kh&n, chief of the Rusttmi. met us (about 

II A.M.), he persuailed me to cross over to the other side, pre^ 
tending that the road on the right was the better of ibc two. 
Pmbably he expected to meet his brother on that side. KhAn 
*Alr Khdn soon n:iadc hls app^^arnrtee, accompanied by a crowd of 
men on horseback, all well armed and muuntetl. This parade 
was intended, no doubt, to eonvint'C the Frengi of Uie impirinnce 
of the chief, and of the strength of bis tribe. The Persinins arc 
great braggarts. The Khan accompanJ^xl me part of the way. 

We CTosscrl rnany springs, bursting out almost under our feel, 
and soon afterwards augmenting the volume of the neighbouring 
lakes and pjots, which appear to have no outlet, and are very 
deep. The reeds and grass w'hich cover these marshes are said 

' Hw Mihogiliuf urhVjuehiu. (ArriuL, liudiefl, roL jn, 3^; Vincnii; Vuf. 

at Keofcliui. p. 3^0.) 
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t(> be the h^Jin^'pItices of Uons* wild IjiNxrs, and bii^aloeSt 
Bs well oa l!ic cover for voei quantities gf game ant] aJL sorts of 
W{iter-fawL 

Before we separaicd, KbAn "Ali-Khlu showed me an Imdm- 
lideb near the rond^ beside which there was a grave-stone bear¬ 
ing aCnfic iiiscripiion ^ a proof that this tract was formcrij itiha-' 
bitc<l bj Arabs. On qulttirijg him [ furdei;] tbe river Shir [MUk), 
or Abi Sha'ab (Mudd.v Water)t one of the streams mentioned by 
Sherif-eti-din,* in his account of march. It oomea from 

a vallej lying to the where the Rustemf chief encamps, ajii] 
takes n S.VV. Jirccthjn, leaving on the left the large village of 
Ser-abi.Siyiih, with a furt on a hill, where 'All Kliati, the 
suprejne chief of the Rustemi, tHdlnarily resides^ When I passed 
he was at Shiria^f Half an hour further on^ always in a westerly 
direction, we mme to a steep kulel afccr which, bending a little 
lowards VV,S.W., we crossed the ilry bod of a stream > entered 
the julgeb or valley of Basht, and at a quarter before G e.si., 
reached tUc bou&e of Allah Kerim Kbin, who resides at Hosht, 
and was then Etcdng as chief of the Bovi, n tribe of the Kbdgiiii,. 
during the absence of bis brother Slicrif Kli&a- 

t am not sufbciently versed in the history of the Arabs to say 
whether these new eouqumiTS subjugat<Hl these tribes, as the 
Sis^dl princes had done before them ; hut the tow'ns of Shlpur, 
iV6hend-jip, and FahliyAn, a* well as the Imiim-e^delis with Cube 
inscrljiiions mentioned above, prove sufficiently that both the one 
and the other exercised a considerable authority in this country. 
It has been already ob^rved that, at the flourishing epoch of the 
Seferj dynasty, this country furmerl only om? district, of wlijcli the 
chief tow n wasFahliyan, situated between Ka^cruu and Bchfjcban, 
In more modern times, when the government of Fdn was ad minis- 
terctl by Husein 'All Mfrzii, son of Fet-h ’Ah' Shah, the Mama- 
seiti Were much addicted to pUloge. The leader, who gained the 
greatest celebrity among them in this caHlag, was V'eli Khdn, of 
the Bekesh tribe. From being nothing more iban a Pish-khid- 
met, nr valet-do-chambrc. of the Prince FcrmAn'fenn!! (Vice- 
roy) of Pars, be became his son-in-law. That dignity, however, 
did not prevent him fmm giving biuiself up to the trade of jilun- 
deting, earned on in the period tjf misrule and disorder which 
in the southern provinces of Persia followed the death of the old 
king* The communication between Bu-shebr and Shfr^ was 
in consef|uence almost cut off, till jMauashebr Khdn, formerly 
governor of Fdrs, checked it in some degree by seizing \'cli Kliin 

• Hilt, dif TimiiT Bm, psr p£tii dc In Creix, rot it p. 1S<(J. 

k TTw Ab-Sh^r u IIk buuinW^ brtwmi tiu Hun&fiol ind the K.b^tCi ^ but ibnu- 
w hJ» a itri|p oF mutrat ^vuftd between llwni. 

I A pivcii|iiliMU bill. 
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aqd h»s eldest son, Bi->|rhir KhiSiD^ after laavitig ilriven the latter 
(Jut of the farU of Gull gtilib.* These iwro rubbetie have been 
from that lime till now impri^ned in the dLulel of Tahrii; but 
their popularity lu Fdrs is so great that their datnes, deeds, and 
exploits are perpeiiuted id son^s, and! pass from mouth to tnouih 
among the rityau^ 

I here subjoin a liable of the principal divlsioiu of tbe Maini' 
sell! tribe, with tbe names of their ebieCs, places of cjicainpniejib 
add ibe approximate number of their fuaniltes:—- 


UAMAS£SI TCilBrS. 


Xo. 

IViBel^ 

laviUuiu. 


Xiu» j «r ibi 
Cbleb^ 

Na. of 

PU{#f ^ 
EitLad PBC Bta 

JteraiTiU. 

u 


f. . . . 

1 IflufaBlBBrS 1 

1 idiiMi 

1 '^ijr Veil Eliiii. 1 
KIOp'AII 
. , . • 
Itbib, .J 

itQ 

Ser4U-ti}Afa. 

t Ufj^, [p [fat 

1 eUUiat Ihfacdn. 

'The KiutEtiiL ulv 
Uip fant- 
nt, aii4 cui l( 

tin IrifWkrik, ktd 
lUnaml uid Boiut' 
«A, [Ida Uu Still, 

1. 

lAXhli , 

1 'Oltfead , 

HKtM XiliB 1 

I- ■ -fa -fa J 

\Vt 

(Xfat4h44. 

t teiiji Sliipfir. 

>tll HUBS lilt 
Biilicliifa.; botWATB 
IhtM- uilitt ifafct 
ll BBcIl JiBkHUt 
lOd bMiltlr. 

1 . 

thufat^fP' 1 
ririKi 

■ * fa 

rAi(U.Kbait, \ 

lu^llliurTit 1 

1 Kfau. J 

KI 1 A 4 J' 

Uifl 

lAnltUp. 

1 >'4«r Sfalp^r- 

The (tn mmla. 
kuf uand, UwtUfa 
JtnHr Ofiul Co Ibt 
Difaect la DUBbm, 
■re ]HKtTT juid lr» 
pcTdrftl. 0«#pkrt 
of tkit Ifaitfamm' 
it uihitf Iht 
IWaieflkH or Ifatr 


Sol ♦ . . 

S - * * 

FH hu Vth KUit 

IM 

CN^ukpl’cb' 

( fetlU. 


A tax of 7000 tdmifins (about 2800/.), payable to the governor 
of Fdrs> is now levied on the Main^senL 

Bdsht resembles the castles of the old feudal barons in Europe. 
U consists of the chief's fort, enclosed bv high walls and flankcfl 
with turrets. All around are groups of llie kibitatlons of bis 
vassal Sj wlio Uve Under tlie shadow of his protection, and furnish 
him with the means of resisting his enemies. I found my host, 
Allah Kerim Khdn, very hospitable and commuuicaiive^ he came 
with his son to pay me a visit, and entertained nie till a late hour 
With the history of the implacable fvuds by which these tnOQn- 
divided, and ilu? intestine wars to which these feuds 
give rise.^ 1 may remekrk, by the way, that in my frequent inter¬ 
course u'ith the migratory hordes in Persia, I generally fijund 
their character marked by much frankness, mixed up with a 
great deal of cunning. These qualities may apjicuT at first sight 


* TTmh tiffD fcrrli^ vhieti art Dear oltirr, luv & af Ikhb(;tLinj 

a«Ht ubI, it iM Kill, iareruir hi Id KaI'cIi Scfld. 
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Incompaliblc with each other, hut thl» ext^linary comhltm- 
tion of opposite elements may be accounictl for, partly. J ® 
simple and patriarchal life which these chiefs leatl in the bosom 
of their families, and partly by the necessity which they are under 
of being constantly on their guard in ortler to defeat the machina- 
tions of their adversaries, or from their own inclinatitin to encroach 

upon their neighbour’s projicrty. o • t 

24/A.—On quilling BAslil, al a quarter before 8 in the morn¬ 
ing, we first mounted a very steep hill, which commamU it 
S., and then descended, by a very stony road, into a mllcy full of 
oaks, wild almond-trees in bloasoin, and the kdh-nAr,* a tree pe¬ 
culiar to the S. of Persia; our roail having a \V. direction, and 
passing hetween two chains of high mountains. After Irnie ing 
2 hours we again came to an ascent, after surmounting which 
we reached, by a long descent, al 11 a.m., the dry bed of a 
coming from the snow-capped mountains of Mumd, to the right 
of the road, and VV. of BAsht. Al the lime when the snows mel^ 
the river is full of water, and flows on, with a S. course, till it 
issues from the valley, when it turns to the S.E., loses itself in the 
iSIohur, or perha|»s unites with the Ab-Shur, and thus reaches 
ibe Persian fiulf. For some time we followed its course, mid on 
leaving the valley turned to the W., and kept in that direction till 
we reacherl the station of Doghumliezun.'l’ about 8 farsangs 
miles) from Bdsht. We arrivctl there at half-past 3 P.M., having 
rested for half an hour by the way. 

Throughout the wliole tract which we had now crossed there 
arc no habitations, nor, at present, water; but it was not so for¬ 
merly, for along the side of the road there arc the remains of 
kanats, or underground channels; and, 2 farsangs before the tra¬ 
veller reaches Doghumbexun, the ruins of a kdrvdnscral are 
imsed, ami further on there are the relics of a village. Tlic soil 
IS in general full of pebbles, and it is only at wide intervals that 
one meets with fields cultivated by the Khdgilu, who inliabit the 
hills. The high mountains to the N. are thinly sprinkle<l with 
trees, as is the snlley of Doghumbezun; but the chain which 
stretches to the S. is more barren and lower than the N. line of 
hills. 

Doghumb^fin is a ruined kdr^dnserdi, built near a spring of 
water, in a |>erfectly wild and desert place. At some distance, 
among the hills, is the Kal’ch Ani, a fort where the chief of the 
Bd Rahmet, one of the subdivisions of the Khdgilu tribe, resides. 
Our halting-place not being considered very secure, on account 
of the predatory character of the mountaineers, we continued 

• The frolt of thii tree, loinethinf like that of the •enric* (eorhoe), h y«llo« when 
rtpe, ilishtlj acid, and plcumt to the Uate. 

t —tb* indueoluhle knotf 
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under ELTma till niglitj ami started again at 3 o’clock in ihc morning 

of the 25th. ^ n ■ 

25iA,_The distance from Dopbdmbejinn to Bchbchkn u gne- 

nerally anld to be 12 farsangs (45 miles) j hut 1 doubt wbctlier 
it be BO much. For tlic two first farsangs (7 miles) wc passed 
through the same valley as ire bad fallowctl on the preceding dayj 
but the mountains then close in, and the road leads far more tliau 
a farsang through a very rugged tract* We nest entered a charm- 
ing rallcy, sbn/led by clumps of trees, enclosed b}^ high moun¬ 
tains, and watered by the river Shorn Si-'arab,* which wlnils iu 
course through the hills in a S.W, direction. Having left the 
ruins of a kiniuscril i>n the right, we crossed the river, and 
entered ibc plain of Lishier. Jt w-os in these meadows thnt a part 
of the stud of the former Fermdn-fennd (governor) of FArs was 
kept, on accoum of the abundance of grass with which ibcy are 
ccn'cred in tbc spring. It was hero that Timiir encamp^, ac¬ 
cording to hia bislonan, Sbercf-cd-din; in the translation of 
W'lioso work ibis place is called Lashter* 

After leaving TkjgbtSmbt'iun^ idl 8 out cnursc was 

almost always W., but at Ushtet we turned to the N.W* At 
balbpcisl 8 we left a sf^uare lower in ruins on the left, as well as 
an Imim-zjideh near the mountains; anil nl 11 A.U- we arriv^, 
by a winding road, at the bank of a large river, after having 
crossed two incfinsiderablc ones. 

The river which 1 have just named Lsucs from the &nowy range 
in an E.N.E. direction, and has a hmad and pretty deep bed, 
and is called (tbc river of) Kbair-nbiti, from a large villegc, now 
in ruins, on its oppijsiie bank. 11 is the Abi-shirin (swcci-vi^ater) 
mentioned in Timur s route, the Arosis of the aticieuts, mnl the 
river of HindiSnf of the present day. Frtun the Khait'abdd 
Hiver to Behhehin is a distance of 3 farsangs (II miles): the 
first in a N ,W,, tUrcction, across a very rugged counlryj. abound' 
ing in mica; the iwo last, westward, over a Icvclj welbculiivated 
Country. 


* Fitihulily i1h inf NmtcIiui (Vinemt, It, 3T3). 

ir Alu, bul emmmuly, CAlkd Ibe'fiu. 
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Notes 071 a Jo7iT7te^, in January and Nebrifftry, 1^41» J^rmt 
Srfdxfftnn to Sfisshter; irM a J^rferi}>tion nj the Bas-rtHef» at 
Tei^i-Sau)^ and Mdl At/ifr; and a Diyrersion on the Jdd- 
debi Atdftey, rt Stonf Paceuient in tbe ilttAIttiyoTi ^loftniaijn^ 
By Baron CtEWEST Augufsths de Bqde. 

DtTRjNo my short stay ni Behbehdn in .rnJtuarVt 18-1 J» 1 learnwl, 
fram Mirz^’Kumd, of tbc Kliogilu iribt* governor of that place 
and of ilie adjacent countTy, the eitbience of some curious sculp¬ 
tures and insetiptionsj about 7 Persian farsruigs (2G miles) to the 
N.VV. of Bchbch&n^ omon" the Bebmci mounUuns. As nu 
European traveller had yet, Ui iny knowlmlge, penetrated so fax 
in that direction, or even aUud«] to these scu]]>tures, [ nas 
anxioui to ascertain vrheiber the encoirdtims lavished on llirm by 
tny liDsi and his friends were mcritnl. [ thought that, even if 
their pmbe was csagc« rated, the discovery of same temaini of 
antiquity^ however insigtuli^>ih would jirove welcome* and add 
to die scanty knowledge we possess of the ancient monuments of 
Elymais, This feeling made me change my intendon of pursuing 
the lower mad, which the late ^lajor-CiCoeTali M'Donald Kinnctr 
had taken on his way to Sbushtcr, and I resolved to follow a 
more northerly direcdon, nmong the mauntain$> taking Tengi- 
Ssulek by the way. I therefore begged Mirzd-Kumd tii furnish 
me with a trusty gnidc;, to show me the valley in question, and 
then take me straight to Uic chief of the BakhiiyAri-Cheharlettg^ 
Alohammcd T^gbi Ehdn, through whoae territory 1 would have 
to pass before I could reach the lowm of Shushtor* My hospilahle 
host not only readily tu'ceded u> my wisli, hnt kirnlly provulctl 
me with horses for myself and my servants,^ as those 1 had brought 
from Shirdz could go no further^ and in this unsafe part of the 
country no muleiM-ns could be found. 

Jmmary 2Sth, 1841*—1 left Bebbeban, accompanied by my 
host and a long imiii of attendants, mounted on fine Andj mares* 
riie road lay across a plain, which extends from. E. to W. for 
upwards of 9 farsanga (’29 milesjj. and has a black fertile soil. 
The air was pleasantly warm, aiul impregnateil with the balmy 
fragrance of the nargit (the narcissus), which sprang up In wild 
luxuriance, and covered whole fields with a white sheet in the 
direcdon of the ruliis of Arrejtin.* Mirzi Kutnd soon lurtied 
Uck, but not before he bad cr»itmitted‘ me to the care of his 
nephewy Mir^i *A]i* w hose guest 1 was lo be for the night at the 
village of Xa'i-Kdus, 2 farsaugs (7^ miles) N,W. of BeLbehin, 


ArejSj:, or ArtaEiin.—Jibiii jl, 372. 
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Jan, j The KuTdidan—the Ttzeng—tmdmt Ruh\t. 

About 1 farsnng from iho latter pUce we cm£«d llj« RiTer 
Kurclistdn,* ^\bkh is fotJable at this spot^ leaving on «ur right* 
a little up I he »treflin» the village oC and on the left Uie 

vill&ges of lidrcsiiiD, Kurdist^in* and Hufteln&liadi River 

Kurdistan takes its rise iu the billv couniry of iwrliad-Cbendr^t 
to the N, of Uchbebin; and passing by l>eh-Desht*f the suminer 
residence of Mfrid Ivumd, 8 f&rsjuigs inili*s) ^,E. of Beh- 
bebdn* it enters the narrow valley of 1 engi-lcli&*§ after which 
it opens in itself a broader jmssage bclween the loouniains of 
liolcngbb and Howiir, and flows in a deep and w ide channel, 
with high banks on cither side. 

Near to this sptit are the remains of two bridges, o short distance 
from each other: Pul i-Dobter mid Piil4-Btguin (the Bridge 
of the I'famsel nud of mj Lmly). Both arc of stone and bricky 
and tti judge by what tinte has spatetl, they’ mu$t have been built 
<in a gr&nd scale. Some of the platfoTuis of the piers ftoin w hich 
the arches sprang are still stamling on the right and left banks of 
the river* but the rest have been nearly all carried, away by the 
force of the cuirecrt. I’hcre is a large bnilding whidi formed 
part of the brulge of Pul-i-Dohlcr, two stories high* with two 
rooms in each* Both must have been below the road over the 
bridge. Numerous ruins of the Sasanian times are scntteterl 
along the banks, especially on the left btu]k of tbe Kurdistan. 

Tliis river, after leaving the Behbehan distnet> flows in a north¬ 
westerly ilirectiutij and joining, below' Kani-HurmuEii the Xezeng 
or A^lai Kiver, which ci>ineB fnim the eastern bills, it empties 
Itself into I be Kureii, nndcr the name of Jerabi, j[ in the Cba'b 
(Ka’b)^[ country, 

MIntd‘All treated me with some fresh dates, which, next to 
those of Fesa in Frirs, f found the most deliciona 1 had ever 
tasted, but rather too lusdons, and very chunmy. His village is 
surrounded by palm-trees, bnt the season was over, and all ibo 
dales already gathered by the peasants* 

•jy/A.—At thrct^ fjuaneia to 7 a*m. we were again on horse¬ 
back* JIv Imsl accompanied me part of the n.tad, to show me 
some nneient ruins* lit the neighbourhood of the village of Kai- 


* Ite TircT of Kuntwt^n, thrm lli» TillBfrn » ummJ. Ttrt camit™ Tiulti bjiJ 
Pendim bflve no- notipo ot ^vibg- s ||;#ne™Jl noror la snj bwt verjf liifi* rite™, 
f ^r-Laddi CbSntt (Pbi^f-tne b^ndaiy), 

i 1 Ismuil ffuiB Mini Kfiiui ibat ehmv 1m bib r«T 

£ Straili of dtfp viten: tfk itgnSf/infl Sfi ill* ancKnl of the «Ain- 

try, •nd d na BliilHrfifttiwj of ot *niwig' ihe Kwiiliib. amt SUr tiilieiL Tai^-la-kDb id 
A rtowunith A map. , , ,, * 

[| Tl* Kmdiilui, « ibw, u ibc TU>, « 1 Ft™" m ■ KptntB nirtr. 

Tfiihl ; Jf ritd. noi*?, jsVj,* i" ^Ituieniiy 

to Khtiiiatiii*" ^ ^ , 

^ KiT» in tkia tiwcl, ]irmiffliiK*« Cna o. See Aienunr. 
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Kiiia nro tlic remains of a town whith gow by tbc same name. 
In the inidst of a great quantity of rubbsah ami loose stones, risj's 
a lofty pilO| ktioiAn to the inhabitants by the name of FibKh^neh,. 
or Elephant’House. It consists of two walb, with a high gate¬ 
ways ip cachj fiver w hich is a window, 'I'he era of ike butldtng I 
believe to be Sdsanian. 

At half’past 7 wc came to an old sqtiare building in the form 
of a ^fuselmili] Ini^m’zadeh (saint's sepulchre), and probably of 
Arab origin. The inside is I'LLulted, and round the building are 
some sfiviggliog; tombstones. The high hill of Bfalil is to tho 
right, bearing N.N.E, After ^ve had cvfjssed a low range of 
calcarcims hills, we^ reached, at 8 o'clock, the village of Chdrrd^ 
in the neighbourhood of which, on a plain, are two ruintHl edi¬ 
fices, butll of freestone and white moFtar. The larger of these 
buildings has a long apartineiiiT with three high di>oTways leading 
into njins of inferior dimensions. It has no itK^f. 

Continuing my piarch in a N.N.W. direction from the previous 
night's haliing'place, at 9 Jt.si. 1 Tcachnl Tdshun.* The chief of 
this place came out to meet me with half a dozen armetl horse¬ 
men. Tdslitin nt present is but a ]KM»r place; but the ruins of 
houses, bazdrs, palaces, and batlis, sswittcred in all directions, 
attest it to have been foriiiicrly a considerable towit—pcrJyi|is 
during the dominion of the Atabegs of Luri-buzurg, os the 
buildings are apparently iiuHleru. According to the natives, 
how'ever, there exists a tradition thatT^hun is tlie spejt w here 
the patriarch Ibrdhtm, or Abraham, was thrown into a burning 
furnace by Nimrotl, the “ mighty hunter belbre the Lord and 
in corrohomtion of this legend they mhluce the name of the town 
of 'rAshun, which is derived from (Atash), meaning fire. 

Major Rawlinson, in bis * Notes on Khuzistiin and the Lur 
Country,' mentions that the same legend is atlncbeil to the place 
of Mniij^inik in BAglid’Mftlelt, near the Mungnsht hills. 1 may 
here obscnc that 1 have visited the last-mentioned spot, but found 
no Teinains of a roinoter date than the S:lsinian era ; and I appre- 
hend that l^lajor BawhriEon ust have been tnisinformed by the 
natives of the existence of liu Babylonian remains there, I shall 
not, however, be positivc, as 1 could not go over the w hole ground, 
wiiitih is sufficiently extensive, 

T^shnn has a spring of lery clear water, where sacred fish arc 
kept. 7 his place has five villages urirder iis jurisdiction, and pavs 
yearly to the governor of Behbchdn the sum of 500 tdin^ns, equal 
to ^50/, sterling. The pirtiiluce of die land consists chiefly of 
wJicat, Ijarlcyj Indian com, kunjiiit (properly kunjwl) or sesoinuiiij 
peas, heana, coHon, &c. The |>easanLs disprjse of their surplus 


* Juvoon in KLitpetf, |v. 1Q7.J 
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prwluce tn the wstidering tribes tint live in the neiglilmuring 
mouDtairts^ 

Thenrdera of Mirei Kiimd had preceded me here; and the 
chief of Tdshun, with half a dosten horsemen well! anDcd.| and 
a dozen of stroDp-Jiinbed peasants, ^vith matchlocks on their 
siroulders and clubs m their hnnds^ were ready to attend me to 
the valley of Teogi-Saulek. This precaution was necessary lui 
account of tlie wild and fenicioufl habits of lire Bchmei, rm out’ 
lawed tribe who rove about in this inooniainous tract of country, 
and scarcely reo^uise any nulhority whatever. They %fere at 
ibis lime in open feud wiilt the ^vernor of Behbchan* 

We DOW' moved in the dlrccUou of X.W., having to our ri^ht 
stupendous mountains, hearing from S+E, U» N,Tr\ami another 
range of cnlcareous hills of less altitude, in a parallel line, on the 
left. The rmd soon became very ruggctl. and the eouutry around 
us dreary^and entirely devoid of vegetation. We crossed the dry 
beds of several mountain streams, and arrived at the entmticc of 
Tcngi-Sdulek nl noon, after a tedious march of 3 hours. Here 
*w'e halted, sent out fl party to emmine whether tbe coast were 
clear, and placed vadeites to f^ve warning in case of a surprise. 

Having ascertained tliat all was right, w'e entered the narrow 
dehlcj hemmed in between lofty rocks, which overhang the way\ 
A mountain stream flowed below. As we toiled on by a steep 
UjKontj among Icoae slonea, we came at times upon an old pave-^ 
ment, the pfdished stfmes which w'crc so sUppery that the 
horses eould with difiicully advance. The path styoa widened, 
and we found outaidvcs in a grove of oaks, cypresses* and a tree 
peculiar to the southern parts of Persia, called the kfih-nir, bemring 
a fruit somewhat similar to that of our niouniain-ash, hut w hich, 
when ripe, is of a vcllow' colour, and has a pleasant acid taste. 
It was in this retired glade that I found the object of my re¬ 
search. A huge black rock with ycljow' streaks* 3D or 35 feel in 
height, and 60 or 90 in circumference, stands detached from the 
rest. There are bas-reliefs and inscriplions on two of its sides. 
The first presents an altar, surniountctl by a conical pile some- 
wliat in the shape of a sugar-loaf* round which a ribitou is tied in 
a knot* With two ends streaming downwards, 1 learn that similar 
altars exist up to this day at Yezd, among the Gabri. Close to 
this altar stands the rndhid, or high-priest. A conical cap is 
placed on a very busby bead of frizzled hair, and a short beard* 
with a pair of mustaches* cover the lower part of the face. The 
right arm. clothed in a nariow striped sleeve* is extended towards 
the altar, while the left, partly ciTaced* is stuck in his bosom. The 
figure is clod in a short garmeot wLich descends to the knees; 
the lower part has a striped under-gown, and wide trousers or 
shilwars, used by the Perasnas at the present day. A loose tunic* 
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thrown over the tight shoulder, likewise descends to the knees. 
1 hnve dwelt more minutel^y on this rigiire bemuse it is the only 
one of the whole pyoup which is in a tolerable state of [^tesen'a- 
tion. On the rii^ht side of the mdbid is a group of nine figures, 
but so dilapidated that one can make but little out of theLa+ Xhe 
fi;iur figures below this group, with two smaller anes> ore still Less 
dlstinguisLable; aud another figure under tbena, close to the 
ground, is not much belter. On the extreme right is a figure on 
horsebatk, with a bow and Bitowf in the altitude of attaching a 
wild afiimal, which stands on its bind^legs.* It is difficult to de¬ 
cide w’bcthei'it be a lion^ a bear, or a Ijoar- Close to the latter is a 
rude inscrlptEon, on the stone, of five lines, partly obliterated, ajid 
in characters unknown to me, A similar LnscriptroUj containing 
likewise fire linesj is carved under the altar, the two Jest lines of 
which are very much eflooed. 

On the second face of the rock are four persons In a row. The 
principal figure is reclining on a couch* with il» left &rin on a 
cushion* and bolding in its right hand a ring; the head is oma-^ 
tnrnted hy two clusters of thick hair, but nut one feature of the 
face can be dLttiiiguished, Two figures are seated at the foot of 
the couch, each with an arrow-headed spear in jts right hand* and 
one of them has a sort of diadem on its head. Behind the ciiuch 
stands a figure on tiptoe* so much damaged that it was with diffi¬ 
culty 1 onuld trace the outline. Below tbia group are srmie faint 
traces of three other figures in a frame scoo[ied out in the mck. 
To the left of the two armed figures above Jioliced 1 found a third 
inscription* consisting likew ise of five lines. These three inscrip- 
lions were publinhcd in the * Journal Asiatique*^ for the month 
of April* 1811^1 hy M. Eugene Bure* to whom 1 had communi¬ 
cated them. 

Oppneiteto the monolith just described is nnotber stone, some¬ 
what smaller* about tw'enty or tbirty paces distant frunt the first, 
and partly shadeil by trees; it bos no Inscription, but ibe scul]!- 
turcs on it are in better preservation : they rcpteseiit a figure on 
borseback in full career, and carrying a spear in a horioiutal po¬ 
sition. The figure is seated sideways, with its legs Imnging down 
the right side of the hurse; and, tu jutlgo by the slender form of 
the upper pan of the body and the curve discernible over die 
breasts* 1 should pronounce it to be intended for a female. The 
features of the face are eumplelely ubUterated ; ihe head is fur¬ 
nished with a good crop of biur. The front part of the horse is 
greatly tlaniaged, but the bind-quarters are in better condition, 
an<l ornamented with drapery. Three dwarfiih figures are seen 
behind the rider, who is rather above the ordinary iuie; the une 
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Jan.] Bas-Tfliffs of Ti'itfft' Sdukli—Road to h/nfifin. 

noarcst li in ilic atlhvde of ^ alone, which lir? holrla over 

hia head, at the figrure on horseljack j the second is unstrin^n^ n 
how -y and ihe third Wn pTosiraie tinder his feel, with bis head 
and arms downwards* and ihe hair ill a disotdcred stale, I most 
not omit lo draw the aiienlioii tt* the baminer under the feet of 
the foremost dwarf, it Wln^ one of the fttiribuies, tti^lher with 
the dwarfish figures ihat are niel with, if 1 am not iiiistalcen* 
among the Bnh}'lonian antiquities. But, Ije this as it may, I 
shall not cnier here inw any dissertation respecting the sculptured 
remains before ns* because I do noL feel myself atlctjualc to the 
task* 1 shall merely observe that the style of these bas-reliefs 
appears to me different from all tlial 1 bare seen nl Persepolia, 
Nakshi-RuBtam, NakshbRejeh, Bisiuiii, Takhti-lJdstfin, lijhah- 
pur, and Nakshi-Behrain, in the country «f the MamJseni. The 
ebameter of the inscriptions likewise differai from the Babylonian 
arro^v-headed and the T^ehlevi letters, 1 have only to add* what 
J Icnmetl from my guide*, that ihcrc exists a communication be¬ 
tween this sjii>t and Isfahan; and. though the road be very steep 
end rugged, etill, to judge by the slippery worn-out povernent, 
above alluded to* U formerly must have been much frequented. 

On our way Ifntk I fonrHl B4>me more old sculptures on a stone 
close to the road, but. owing to long eaposurc to the air and rain* 
the figure;! were neatly aJl cffaceil \ the stone being, like tbe two 
fonner, of a calcntoauji subsiatice* and very susceptible to aim^^- 
pbcric indue nee. So that, at 'rengi-SLiolek* it i* the hand of 
iVaiure that has been busy in elfBcing the work of man* and not 
the miscbieious ditsel of the fanatic Arab, elsewhere so active in 
fleslroving the ancient m^muments of the land ot Irfiu. 

'The night bad nearly closed in when we emerged from the 
defiles of Tcngi-SAulek, and t urged on my reiinne in order (o 
reach bctimei the Imrtm-iddeh of BdbS-Ahmed* 1^ farsang (G 
miles) distant, where 1 intetHled to halt; but, as the rtiad lay 
through an uneven country, anil part of my attemlanis were on 
footj we made little wav* and 1 vva* forceil to halt at the foot tff 
the mounlaiiks of Nauaer* sjunewhal more than a farsang (3| 
miles) lo the VV.S.W. of Tengi-Saulek* and jiass the night in 
the open air. The active mountaineers soon collected fuel from 
the kuh nkr and other thorny trees* which grow on the skirts of 
the mountain* and piling the branches into large heaps, set fire u» 
them, I'his pile was to sene the double purjwse of cooking our 
suiijierB and scaring l>eMts of prey, ami the no less wild Behmci'. 
Iluring the nighi we had a pleasant shower to refresh our sle*p. 

3{j^A.“Bcfore sunrise 1 was once more on horsel>ack* and* dis¬ 
missing my fooi-alieiidanis. who relumed to TSshim, t<Ktk with 
me ouW ihffle who were mounieil. We arrive*! at Bihd-Abmed 
after an hour i ride (from 4 to i> milci). At first we skirted the 
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Enonntain of Nanzer, and proeccdeJj aflcr ItRvin^ roundcitl il, over 
unei^en ground, muck re&pmblm^ Lknt ^ Liicb vru bad fimsei] over 
tkfi previous day, iMnsisdng cbicfly gypsum btllocks, entirely 
dcsUtule of knbilEitlouSr but. oiikring bere and diorc patehes of 
green lurf and brusliwood, especially along llie valley of a moun- 
lain streftfo wliieli we crossed. In ibis desolate region^ wLcre 
ibere is little to relieve tlic eye, Ahmed may be reckoned a 

very ptcture3(|ue place. The white ci>niraJ cupola of tbe Iiu&in- 
9rfideh, nrougbt en rdk/, pci^ping through a cluster of palm- 
trees. to ibe shnne the appearance of an immense piite-^ 

apple. Babi-Ahnied bos some clear springs, and is surrounded 
by high ret-ds and gross. The spot U held in great i-cnoratioci 
among the Lur tribes. 

After tve bail knocked fur some lime at the gate it was at last 
opened by an old dervish, from whom we learned that Lc is 
obliged to shul bunself up closely every night, for fear of die 
intrusion of a lion wtueh haunts the spot, and disturbs hts slum¬ 
bers with its roaring. This story tnay have been on invention to 
scare nway other inirnders; but, be this as it may, my guides 
were very glad we bad not rcarbeil tljc Imom-z^deh on the pre¬ 
vious night, because if the bon di<l really lurk in the neighbour- 
bood it would certainly Lave made free with one of their burses, 
which they would have turned out to gtojo during the night. 
Lions are seldom knuwn lo attack men Lcre^ iliey generally fall 
on cattle. 

The old, dcniisli bud a female companion^ uiucb ablaut his own 
age of fourscore and len, to sulace his weary hours. Notwith¬ 
standing her blindness, tbe jaaor woman showed us the way to the 
shrine of the saint; but as I happened to he the foreitiosi of dsc 
party, she biisitatcd to oi>cn the door—perhaps she scruphsl to 
usher an infidel into the prestoco of the holy inmate of the cell. 
1 therefore cut the Gorgiait knot myself and entered the shrine, 
followed.by tbe rest. In the middle of a diirk, vaulted apart¬ 
ment, feebly lit by a few lamps, stands a four-cofnered sarco¬ 
phagus, covered over with a patched cbiniz stuff. On ibe li<l arc 
several tin loiiifts, brought there as offerings. The w iroie is in a 
most wretched condition. While mj zealous Musclmdiis went 
bvtfool round the coffin, kissing the four sides of ihe wooden 
chest, and muttering low invocations, the old woman knell and 
loudly prayed for the success of all our enterprises, A few silver 
coins showed her that her meaning was understood. 

Babd-Alimed is nearly ’VV, of the entrance of Tengi-SiSukk at 
the distance of farsang (5i miles). The rood here winds 
over a klly country In a N.W, direction. We soon (7 o clock 
A.w.) CTDssed she river JTngher, coming fmm Tengi-Moghcr, and 
soon after another river; Ix^lli arc greatly choked up with rushes, 
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Ld which, my liifornicii me, Uons gxMierally hide themselves 

duriii!? the day, , *, 

At thrccHiuarlers 7 crossed anfitbcr moiinhiin-slream. At 
5 an asoenl mid then a sleep descem—the country much broken 
ink! hill and dale. At quarter past 9 the nllcige of Bu l-fen5^ 
discernible in the dlrctction N* by N.N.E.* At balf^past 9 
crossed the river of Bu-l-feriz- At a quarter past 10 a.m, turned 
to N.NAV. by N,W.. and passed hy lUo remains of some stone 
walIs, At three-quarters past LO crossed two [ivulets i the second 
was a stream of some size, but both were overirrown wkh high 
reeds (lidinfsh). At 11 a.h. ascended a hill and went nlong^ a 
hin-U tabie-land with traces of cultivatetl ground and former hablta- 
it hatl been inhabited by the Bu l-feriii, who, not able to 


tu>ns. 


resist the cncroachtnenis of the Behmel. hail deserted the spot 


and removed nearer li> Bchbehiln. 

Tbe meatlows are covered w ith nnrdssusc* and another bulbous 
plant, with a root as thick as a strotig muscular list, and called by 
the natives piydi (onion) ’unsuU or piyiiu guristhn, because it 
sometimes grows among t(.imba,'f This plant is tnown to the 
Persian doctors, ncid used, if 1 recollect right, in stomach com¬ 
plaints,? It is very astringent. The hakim-bishf of the Shah 
MiVii-BAhd (a man esteemed and hononred by all who know 
him) b^g®d me, before 1 set out on iwy journey, to procure him, 
if possible, some bulbs of this plant, which I did, nivd at the same 
lime sent a few to Fisher, the director of the botanical 
gardens at Si Petemburg, I have since luwl the pleasii re of seeing 
imc of these plants thriving under the assiduous care of that 
gentleiiiftiu 1 am told that it bears a blue and while flower. 

At a quarter past 11 a.m. cn-Ksed a stream covered with rcwls, 
the country still hilly, and the mnuulains of Nau^r discernible 
to the S.E. At norm we were toiling up a very steep and craggy 
ascent winding among high rnouniains, which commanded it *>ti 
the right and left. As we asccndeil W'C espied some armed men 
advancing in the same direction as ourselves along the heights, 
apj>arentiy with the inleuiion of bamrig the passage at the crest 
of the piss which wc were approaching. Our party consisted of 
only aiv men with four muskets among os, but there was no re¬ 
ceding and BO wc meveil on. On reaching the summit we found 
the assembled mountaineers apparently ineffensive bemgs j they 
were Behme'i sliepherds of the Mahmedi^ tribe, who bad taken 
03 for their enemies the Ahmcdi, and liaii assembled to defend 
themselves and tUcir flocks of sheep. This little incident (when 
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over) was rather a welcome episode lo relieve ihe munotaii)' of 
iLis tedious inart.'h. 

At Imlf i*iist l‘2j. from the lummn of ibe mountains alon^ whieh 
we moved, i look llie directioii of the villages of Patukaiid DaluTtp 
lying to tbe N. on tiie plain bclow% Here the kills on our right 
slope gTodtially inki iLe ])lnin, having the ^lungasht mountains 
be kina them covereil with snow. In order to elucidate the 
features of the country through w'hich we have been iTOvelling, I 
shall cast a retrospective glajice over the rf>ad i have just passec]. 

From Behhchdn the genera) direction U N.VV^; from the vil¬ 
lage of ^I'dsbun n secondary range of calcoreoua hills runs parallel 
to the high chain which constitutes the s<nith'eastern amlinuaiion 
of Zagnis (^eTtdit hills?). Both are intersected by valleys and 
ravines formed by the rhers and streams which flow in a south- 
westerly directum into the plain of Rim-llormust (or Kuml;^ as 
the natives pnmoiinee it) and the Cba^h country^ The great 
cluun bears difTerent appellations from the defiles that divide it; 
thus near T&sbhn it u called Tengi-bend (Barrier Strait or Nar¬ 
rows) ; beyuiKl it to the N.W+, Tengi-Bi^cckt where the Vusufi 
live; Tengi'Sdulek with the Bchmel tribe; Tengi-Magher, and 
lastly, Teugi-Bud-ferije, This range is very sleep and mosily 
barren^ although the oak and other forest-trees at times meet the 
eye. 

At three-quarters past I p*m. we came down on the plain of 
]^^l£k (i^liri.i-Fntek), after haiing left behind us the encamp- 
iiicni of the Behmel I'Jn^is under the sway of Khalil Klmn, and 
reached the village of new Patek, leaving the ruins of the old one 
behind. This lillage Is inhabiie<l by ihe Janeki, to which tribe 
the present chief of the Hakhliy^rhChcluirleng belongs^ by the 
mother's side. 

At three-ouarlen past *2 k.M. we erossird the river of A liar, or 
Abi-falh (Acaciii-water), a considerable stream running from 
E. to W. between high bankt 1 met here with a poisonous 
shrub tolled hiizeli, whkh 1 had gathered before on the banks of 
the Zoliih River on a former journey inu> Kurtlisldn. It is 
afhnned that animajs die os soon as they eat of it, 

"J’be village of Dalun, with an Imdm-zideh, was left on the 
righL At thrciN quarters past e.a. wo arrived at Sari la, in¬ 
habited by the Zingcnth,* a Kurdish tribe from Kermilnsliih, 
and brought here by NatUr Shfih at the time when he transplanted 
die Bakhtiyiri to the Turkomin frontier. The colony of the 
Zii^cneh consisted originally of 2000 families^ which from 
iiTirious causes are now reduced to 400. 

Having ascertained that there were some mins of an 

* Li pcohiibl; Uiv amt worU u die Tuikiili Cbwfrinrti 
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EiDtmnt tftwn in ibe nchviij% I rode Ciurlj* and lakSni^ my host, the 
kethndi* of the vida^e, for tuy guide* I boitened to ibe spot la 
the hopes of fmdiaif some old Inscriptions; but, 1 wa* sndl)' dis¬ 
appointed in mceLing only T^ith of stiincs wid mortar^ 

These ruins commctice a little U» UlC of the Tillage of Sarda,. 
on tbc lt>»rer declivities of tbe mountains* and extend to tbe S.E* 
for upwards of a mile* Amidst a conftLsed mail of atone some 
low vaulted apartments are still visible. Water was brought to 
this 8|>t>t from (be river Teaseng or A’lal.f by means of a drain in 
the rock, like tbn vmtor-coursc on Kiili-b Rai l met at Takhi-i- 
Yemshitb n hitb runs aloi^ the face of tbc mountain for a con¬ 
siderable dkianec. FuTther to ibe S,E* another deep cbannel 
was hewn in the solid rock ftir the purpose of conducting water 
from a spring in the bills to the ancient town of Karcb-Gebr*|^ 
the remoins of wbicb are scattered about in the plain below* about 
half a farsong (9 miles) to the E. of Sarila. having ibe village of 
Dolun to ilie S. These* as well as Uie ruios on the brow of the 
hill, consist of freestone, while rement, with Itere and there a 
broken wall and some gravestones, but 1 looked in vain for in¬ 
scriptions, I was told by tbe ketbud^ that about 7 farsangs 
(25 milea) to the N* of ibis ruined town, there is a furl In the 
mountains, called Obid, to wbich only a footpatU leads, and tliere. 
It is said, inscriptions are to be found* I must* however* w'am 
travellers not to place too much rcluiiice on whol is told them by 
die natives, for I have often been led astray by their high-flown 
panegyrics on places which really did not merit tlie trouble of 
going out of ciae’^3 way to see them* I ilo not throw out this 
observation with the inieuiion td detemng any future traveller 
from following up the indientiuDS. be may glean on his way : in 
thb comparatively speaking terra incoffniiot every corner is inter¬ 
esting; and I only regret iLnt time would not allow me to investi^ 
gale more minutely these unexplored regionB* 

Two other ruined places in. liic mtmotmirs called Knlasir (Kal 
'ah Sir ?) and Putft, 4 farsongs (14 or 15 miles) to the E. are 
said to liave been formerly under the jurtSflictton of Knl’eh-Gebr* 
At 7 ArM* 1 resumed my jountey from the ruins, leaving to my 
left two Im&m-zAileh, and reached the river of Tercng or AUai* 
which coming from the E* runs in a broad valley between two 
ranges of rnuunuuns. Turning to the VV.SAV. it fertilise* the 
district {)f Belza on its left bank, whilst on its opposite i^hore Is 
the large village uf Mutduvid, celebrated for its rice. The A^lai 
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or Tozen^, as well as ihc -\llar or Abi-talh,* arc, lo all appear¬ 
ances. aiBuculs of tbe Kurdistiln River, and join it in tbe plain of 
Ram-Hormuz. I believe them to be the tii%'u 6rst rivers cn>sscd 
by Timur on leaving Riim-Hormuz, which are denominated by 
his bio^pher Sheref-cd-din of Yezd, Riin-Hormuz and Fei; 
whilst the river Kurdistin, which comes from Behbchin, bears 
the name of Alierghun. 

The districts of Patek awl Belza, through which the Allar and 
Tezeng flow, are reckoned very productive and a)nsist of fields 
of wheat and barley. The distance from yesterday*s descent into 
the pfain as far as the village of .Meidovid may be about d farsangs 
(14 or 15 miles), and the breadth of the plain from 1]^ to 2 far¬ 
sangs (3| to 7^ miles). 

At half past 7 a.m. I wa<lc<l through the clear waters of the 
Tezeng, a broad oikI noble stream with a hard gravelly bottom. 
A fortified Janeki village stands on its right bank, and another, 
surrounded by gardens, on its left. We now ascended a steep 
bill by a circuitous path, and entered a hilly country. The road 
first led to the N., then turned u> the E., the general bearing being 
by compass N.E. 

.\t 9 A.M. we came to an arched gateway, called Kdhdir-Der- 
razfrhi-gecb. It is an old building with three round arches, in the 
Sis^nian style; the rood passes through the central gate: at the 
sides ore vaulted apartments, probably dwelling-places fur the toll- 
collectors, as the meaning of Rahd4r-I)cn’dzch(toll-gate) implies. 
The whole range of low hills which extends from hence in a N. W. 
direction towards the .Asmart* hills receives its name from this 
gate, and is called Sahra-dervdzehl-gech.f The last word Mg- 
nifies lime, and refers probably to the calcareous nature of these 
hills. It would ap|>car from this that the line of communication 
between Clymais and Central Persia was over these mountains; 
and this may have been the road along which the commerce l>c- 
tween Arabia and the East Indies found its way in following 
up the course of the river Jcrilti or Kurd'istan to Rilm-Hormuz, 
from where it joins the Kuren near the town of Moltatnmereh. 

From Rahdir-I>er\’azcbi-gcch the fort of Mungaslit lies due E. 
Formerly this fort was in possession of Mlrza-Kumd, of Beh- 
behin; but it has been given up by him to Mohammed Taghf 
Khan Bakbtiyin. Behind the fort aure the towering heights of 
Mungasht, partly covered with snow: and in the same directiim 
somewhat lo the right, Cbeb^r Rustam and Kaleh Nulli, the 
residence of Mohammed ’.*\li-Khan, chief of the Teyyibi tribe of 

• Abi Talh, •cacw-vM«r. ^ ia Um oum gf AcacU cummifcTa from tba 
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the Kb6^1iL Further caatwarti is Bora an<l Dmdrun. On this 
side of Mungasbt. in arecoas in the mounlains. is the pretty valley 
of Maii^andn. throu|rh which 6ows the river of Xala, which lower 
down joins the Abi-Zerd, near ManjaniTc. 

On reachingr, at three-quarters past 9 a.m., a more open and 
elevated spot, my puide, a Behinei. whom I hatl picked up on the 
itNul, piinted out to me the ruins of the town of Xcaenp (from 
which the river takes its name), bearing S.E. To this spot is 
atUchetl a marvelb>u8 ieucrol about the virtue of some talisman 
against scorpions, anti it is even now a place of jiilpnmage to the 
shrine of FiH Seyyid Rezad. I mention this circumstance, be- 
ewnse Von Hammer mentions a similar li^end relating to the 
town <»f Tavpb. ** Ellc posswle,” says this leametl orientalist, 
“ un talisman contre les scorpions et les serpens; * and then 
refers the render for further information to the ‘ Notices des 
Manuscrits du Rol,’ tom. ii. p. 4*H.* 

I have a notion that the town of Tayyib may be traced *;bis 
nei^hbourh'Xid. We have just seen that the Fevyibi, a division 
of the Khd^lu tribe, live in the adjacent mountains: there is 
therefore a c»>incidence in the name as well ns in the tradition. 
There is, howev’er, a difficulty arising out of the de^n^ ‘>f lati¬ 
tude, for tlmagh I could take ik> astronomical obsenTitions on the 
road, vet judging by the map, I must have been at the time some 
tlcgrees to the S. of 33^ N. nssigneil to I ayyib in the Jihdn 
Numa.f There is likewise a TriA on the Turkish frontier, near 
W'asil. 

My Behmel cicerone, who seemed versed in ancient lore, made 
me sensible that I was treading on the classic ground where 
Rustem of old luul his mews or stables. For a proof of the 
assertion, there was the identical manger out of w’bich Hashk used 
to eat his pro\'en<ler (some huge stones piled up and joined by 
cement); and as a further proof what an immense animal he must 
liave been, iny Behmel friend pointetl very seriously to a thick 
stump of an old oak, some 50 yards distant, to which it appears 
the himl legs of Rnshk had been fastone<l. J In face of such 
evidencre bow could any doubts remain ? I allude to this conver¬ 
sation, although it may seem trivial: I mention it as serving to 
throw light on the state of the knowledge among these rude tribes. 
This Behmel, whom I have so unceremoniously inlniduced, was a 
kdsid,§ or foot-messenger, sent on an errand from his fastnesses to 
the camp of the Bakhiiyarf chief. His only provision for the 
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JtHirne^ wns a filled witb. the muisL flour or raw post^ of Uit 
acariij which be ve^ obligiugly ofiered me to taitc^ aud was sur¬ 
prised at my tmt relishing in. la iho Bakhtiyiri mountains it 
forms the prindpal fixKi of Xlio wandering tribes** Tlaelr wonien 
gather the aetwns as they dmp ripe frota tbe trees, and bruise them 
between two stones m order to extract tbe bitter juice, they then 
wash and dry the flour in ibe sun, and this is the whole process. 
They Iwho cakes of it or enl the paste mw* and find it vary 
palatable and nulrilious. 

After a tedious march, of ‘2| hour* over the Jiigh and uae%'ea 
fx>untry of the Snbrd-p'echi-der^'hzeb, we began the steep descent 
into the plain, liaving .Muugashttn the Lbe road beforc us 

leading due N. At H s.u. we croasetl tbc river Tala, coming 
from the valley of Matignn4n on the and in half an hour 

reached the ruins of Manjanikf in fligbi Alalek. The el^ir 
waters of the A'^I-^Ierd (yeliow water) wash the high banks on 
w hich those ruins lie scattered in great coafusion and to a vast 
extent. Close to the fortl of the river is in isolated lull crowned 
by an Iniim-Eddch, and up to the top of the hill runs a wall. 
Here may have been a fortress in the fiourlsbing days of Alan^ 
jauik, as it cotumaiids die city^, but excepting a few walls, tome 
louse stones, and the old lindm-rddeh before mentioned, ito 
Other vestiges rciUEUti* Perhaps this was the bUlock painted out 
to Atajur Haw lineon os bciiig an artificiEd muundj and lakea by 
him for a monument of the Babylonian era. The ruins of the 
tow n are certainly very extensive, bat do not appear to liavc any 
claim to a remoter age than that of the Sasanides. Very likely 
Manjaui]:^ was inhabited in the days of the Atuhegs, and even 
liter, as some houses are still m a uilerahle state of preserv'ation 
and ialbahileil by the I'liyais of Bdght-Malek of the Lur-ringeiidh 
tribe. These houses Oonsiit generally ^if one ttory with a vaulted 
rcjof anil round arched dooru'ay-s, without window's, and have 
rarely more than one front room and a small reocssj, such os 
one meets in Pernian earavanser^ii* The common materials are 
freestone, with a profusion of white mortar and very rough 
masonry. 

At the distance of 1 or farsang to the W^N-VV., near the 
hills, some other ruins are visible* They go by tlie name of 
Aigavio (crimson), but I could not asceriam any ]ijiriiculars 
about them. The river A''bi-Zerd, forcing its way through stu¬ 
pendous rocks close to the E,J of AInnJanik* runs in the direction 
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of Arjfarin, where it unite* with the Tala and two other stream* 
coming from the N. and N.E., and then losas iuelf among: the 
Gech mountain*. Cop|»cr coin* are lometime* found here among 
the ruin*, but notwithstanding mjr fair promise* of remuneration, 
if some were brought to me, I was not luckj enough to procure 
any. 

Having satisfied my curiosity as far a* time would allow, 1 re- 
sumeil my journey, and crossing at 1 p.M. the Abi-Zenl at the 
base of the mount above de»crib«l. I rode to a dilapitlalcd build- 
ing two stories high, close to the left bank of the tributary to the 
Abi-Zerd. I was pressed for time and could not lake a sketch of 
it, and do not perfectly recollect whether the window* a^ door¬ 
way'* hud a round or a pointed arch—a feature which dislingui^e* 
the Sasdnian from the Arabic architecture. Baghi-Malck is a 
beautiful anil fertile district, and deserve* the name it beam of 
the King's Garden. It ha* grove* of ook, and near to the ruined 
structure just mentioned, a village surrounded with orcharda 
The fields are well cultivated : the chief produce is tobacco for the 
Persian Kalvan. Here too are some plants of the piydzi-'unsul; 
but on crossing the river (at half past 1 f.¥.) the %*cgetation 
ceases, and dry stony soil prevaila 

At 2 p.M. we ascended a hUl, and in half-an-liour came down 
on the plain of Kalc'h which place I reached at 3 p.m. 

The fort stand* on a liillock, and is surrounded^ at it* base by 
hovels thatched with reed. All was life and animation as 1 passed 
through the narrow streets and moved slowly up the path to the 
fort. It was a motley scene and highly interesting to me; my 
appearance must have bi’cn a novel sight to these wild children of 
nature, who appeared nil amarcnienl at seeing a Frengt in adres* 
so thfTerent from their own, I here G>und on Englishman, Mr. 
LayanI, who had adopted the costume of the country, whose 
acc|uaintance 1 had made before at Hamadtin, and whom I had 
met latterly at Behbeban. i learned from him that .Midiamm^ 
Taghi Kli^, the cluef of Kal'eh Till, was encamped at Mil-Amir, 
to receive Uie governor of I^pahin, Euristin, and Arabislin, and 
who was corning w itb an armed force to inspect llie two latter 
provmccs. We therefore agreed to set out on the following 
morning to the Bakhtiyiri camp. 

F^mary 1*/.—-The distance from Till to Mil-Amir is by 
estimate 4 farsangs (19 miles). The road is circuilou*: a narrow 
and difficult pas* through the mountains shorten* the way by 
alwut a farsang. We moved about 11 hour in the direction of 
N.W. across a plain, having to the right a high chain of raoun- 
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tains, and to the left a succcsnon of low^er ridges. On the road 
we passetl close to a burying-place with a number of while lonib- 
sU>ne8. The figure of a lion rudely sculptured from the same 
material is placed on the tombs, and seems to be the favourite 
funeral ornament in this part of the country, as the black ram 
found in the old cemclerirs near Tabriz was in that of Azerbetgin. 

We next entered a defile, or narrow valley, in the hills, which 
bmught us, after an hour’s ride, to another plain called Halegun. 
on which are ruins belonifing evidently to two widely different 
eras. 1 very much question, however, whether the town of 
Eidej stood here, as the extent of the more ancient ruins is not 
verj- considerable. Indee<l the only really ancient relic of any 
oonsc<|uence is a four-cornered space, surrounded by a mound or 
high wall of earth, and having round the inner court a succession 
of vaulted cells, similar to what one meets in old Persian caravan¬ 
serais,* but on a larger scale. It may, wrhaps, have been a 
similar structure to the cells which I bn Ratutii, in his travels 
tliMUgh the dominions of the Atabegs of Luri-Ruzurg, says he 
found at each stat'um of the roail.i' 

1 likewise searched here for some traces of the celebrated 
bridge of 1 lurahzad, or Jarz&d, supjiosed to bavc been erected by 
the mother of Ardashir, but without success.^ 

The ruins of the second class are quite nuxlem. They were 
inliabited by Hasan-Khan, former chief of the Rakhliyart'-Che- 
hirleng, who resided here some twenty years ago (in 1821), before 
he was treacherously put to death by his kinsman .Moliainincd 
Taghi Khan, to whose camp I was now proceeding. Close to 
the ruined reridence of the murdered chief is the village of 
Halegun, inhabited by tbe Janeki tribe. 

\Vc forded the riier of Halegun. otherwise called Shah-ruben. 
an insignificant stream at this season of the year, and turning to 
the E. entered on the great plain of Mai-Amir, and reached the 
tents of the mountaineers. The plain of Mai-Amir (Command¬ 
er’s wealth) is aliovc 2 forsangs (7 miles) in length from S. to X., 
and in some {larts nearly 2 forsangs in breailth. It is surrounded 
by hills, the highest chain of which lies to the X’.E., and extends 
southward to the Mungasht hills. Mil-Amir has fine greea 
meadows, and is watered by several mountain-streams; it has also 
two lakes called Shatt-bends (Shore-dykes), one on the X.W. 
and the other on the E. side of the plain; but I was told that they 


* As, fur exsnpl«, at Deir (coarent), in the desert between Verirain end KAtn, on 
tbe sneaeut line of commimlostioa between Irfshin uxl the Cssfiisn prurioces. 
f See Trsrels of Ibn Boiuti, chop, vii., tnuisl. bj Lee. 
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rtre fiijmctimcs dried up. Zaklinriyd Kazvini spenks uf a l&ke in 
the^ ]rDri 5 , n'Lich be calls 'Amin'aLbfiwiiv'db.* t>n. ihla plain 
art several ariiUcial mDUnth uf difftreiil sixesj one of ^I'bicli itiay 
be cumjHired in height wills the grand ciuuml at Shush, near 
Dizful. It lies 5 a fnrsang to tl]»> [^, uf some naturali cave* xii 
the hills, where 1 fuuiid very curiaus remairtSi of Antiquity The 
lesser cave Kj the right has some huge stones cemented together^ 
which may have served fur the base to an altar—1 shall presenUy 
explain the reason which makes me think so. In die mare 
spacious cavern on the left tif this one, are two colossal figures f 
sculptuteil ou the wall, but alnujsl entirely obliieratetl by the 
water ottzing through the crevices of the rock by the consequent 
dampness of the cave. An immense irticription, which takes up 
nearly the whole space belwci'ii the fignres, baa suffered equally 
foMU the same causesi. One of the figures Is represented in prtj* 
file, and looks towards the smaller cave, where I presume the 
altar must have sitHxl. with his hands clasperl, and in w hat seems 
to be an attitude of adoration. The outlines of the figure are in 
good pRqwtrliisn, and t thought 1 could discern some arrow-headed 
characters on bis short garment. The figure to the left is less 
graceful, and has its face turned full to the beholder. It has 
frontitg yun a long heard ending in two curls, and a lock of hair 
falling down the shoulders, srunewhat in the Hebrew fashion. 
The inscription I Lave just alluded lo cot)»isUi of 33 lines,|J|! from 
8 to 10 feet in leigth. It is In arrow-headed characters, but so 
much injured by the oozing of water through the rock and along 
the side uf the wall, thatj, though 1 scrambled up to have a nearer 
view of it,. [ was obliged u^ reliEK[utsh the idea of making a ciijiy. 

On the i>p|H>site sidcj or to the right of the smaller cave, are 
two more bas-reliefs on the external facexif the DK;k. aiid these are 
in a much better state of preservation than the former, owing to 
the stone on which they are sculptured being harder. The fore¬ 
most consists of the figures of a man and woman, with a child 
between them. I'beir arms are folded, and their faces, but noi 
their whole liodies, tnriicd in profile towards the nltnr. The man 
is broad-shmilderei:!, and has a l>eard j he has an angular cap on. 
and is dres-sed in a tunic, which does nut reach below" the knee, 
with short sleeves, like the felt <xmts which are wnrn at this day 
by the lliyiLts. The head of the female figure is carefully and 
tastefully w'orked out; t|tc fcTitures are doUeate and regular, and 
the heail-dress samewbal resembles the chasEc style of the Grecian 
SE Blues. 
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I TW lUli with M. fuarlfonn iw.npllDCL m ibe gn«| Eaouud: it bit tbe saiH« 

iictintwr of Unra. 
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Tht UCEI bas-rdief boa in front tbc ^irures of two adult mnlefi 
and two rliddrenH and in the rear the figure of female. 'I*hej 
wt! Jill turned the same way. poimingt apprentlj, with their 
fiiig:eri towards the altar. The foremost is dri.?iHM!d nearly in the 
same fashion as llie male figure in tbc previous g:roup; the second 
bus a round cap, such as is worn at ibe present day by atme of • 
the BaklUiyarit and made of fell. Tlie licad-ilresa of the female 
r«eit»blcs the biffh turban of the Jewish w^ornen, 'I' his spot 
bean the itaine of Shikoftehi'Sulcimiiti,* according to the Mtissul- 
mdns.'frcnn a third cave in vylueh are interred the mortal remains 
of SuleTmdn, the tutor and friend of Hesstrrii Ali. In the arena 
before the cay'es, and On the slope which extends down into the 
plain, there are nuoiemus remains of habitations. The houses 
must have been crowded one above the other; and I had obsened 
a similar appearance at K"aleh-Gebr,f They are pjoljably of the 
Sisininn era. I do not remember to have seen any bricks; all 
the butldini^ are of freestone, cemented with a very haul whitish 
plaster. On the plmrtt fragments of this stone and mortar lie 
scattered about to s iiiist extent \ and here Eidoj, perhaps, 
once stood. 

Four faixangt (15 miU‘s) to the N. of MiUAmir* beyond the 
high range of mountainSj is Shttshan, on the river Kuren, in the 
district of Dini^rtin; hut as time did not allow me to visit that 
interesting spot, and as Mr. Layard has given a dcsciiplion of 
1 ibalL not dwell on this subje^rE I hove only to obserye that on 
my return to 'rehrin I woe informed by n Bakjitiydrf ehief of the 
Heftlectg tribe, of the exittonce of a cavern in the rock 1 day’ll 
march (W.) from IShiishan and 'J> froro Shbshter. At the entrance 
of ibis Cave or labyrinth are lome sculptured j^gures to the right 
and left of a lung inscriptioji, which, acctwding to tlie description 
of my informant, must fm in the arrow-headed characieu 

As tlie causeways^ generally known hy the name of Jdddeht 
Atahcg, or the high road of the Aiilx^s, is in the vicinity of 
Mdl-Arnfr, and hat l>een in part visjted by me, I may venture 
here to olTcr some remarks on lE 

The great line of communication w'hich existed from the re- 


• Shtklfl, “ the cfive of ? 

f la iiyid duriii|f the imBiiy leaeab, s beaullfuf cbWwle nuhet ilctwo fmn tbr 

toy of tlie bill betweea ibe Ewo uni miul junent a. ipIcDdid euctuclb 

BiniW cucAilei m to be pcea in the Elburx choin. Ther^ Isutte at Pfci-K'iJA, in the 
SLemtMiu moiujlaiiii, uot fu from Tefaf&ic wbich ihe tele Fefb-'AIt-SJifcb ihhI Io Tint 
m lUTniBCT to mjay the cooIdch os well u the bisiDlj of the *[>01, Aiwlhcr viitr 4 ^all 
Kcun bclwci'ii the TDdiintiLin Tilli^n of Knit] uid ^ futoti;^ raiUn} (Wm 

TcliHti. Thne is Liktwife s ■jilmiliiL cascade on cbo roiul Id ^ »niei4eriDH> After Je- 
K^ndinit tlie (784(111 puf; uhJ one or two more on Uh wij from li*rahLD to ibe dtstricB 
of Cbfhir and Fcrtd^n, ntuLr ihc Baihliyiri moniiitiiiiu. 

1 S« ‘^iounMl of the Itofil GnjfnpbicaJ Bocielj of LontJaii," rot. liL.^ fi>r Uw 
]B13. 
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motpst a^es between Sutiana and Central Perala. lay acroas a 
chain of mountains, which are a continuation of the Zapros. but as 
the road presented many difficulties on account of tlie ruirgedness 
of the country, it is natural to suppose that this circumstance 
must hare early attracted the attention of the rulers of Elyma’is, 
and sufryrested the idea of renderimr it more practicable; we con¬ 
sequently find that the steepest ascenu and descents of the moun¬ 
tains are paved with huge blocks of hewn stone. The pavement 
may be from 8 to 9 feet in breadth; and between every fifteen or 
twenty blocks, broad slabs of stone are laid across the way to keep 
the intermediate masonry firm. These are, as it were, the liga¬ 
tures of the causeway. Although this pavement is now in ftime 
places much dilapidated, it is on the whole in better preservation 
than the much more modern causeway of 'Abbas tlie Great, in 
MazanderJn. This can be easily accounted for. The pavement 
of 'Abbis has given way mure rapidly on account of the more 
yielding soil on which it was erected, and the greater moisture of 
the atmosphere near the Caspian. The colossal character of the 
causeway named Jaddehi A tibeg induces me to refer its con¬ 
struction to a remote ]>eriod. The Atdbegs of Luri-Buzurg, we 
learn from Ibn BatuUl,* were only petty rulers in this district 
under the Soltins of Irik, ami therefore not likely to have been 
the authors of so vast an undertaking. Possibly they may have 
rejiaircd the road, having to use it whenever they went to pay 
their court to their liege lord at Isfabin,t hence it may have 
been called the road of the Atibegs. In a more detailed account 
of my travels through this part of Persia, I shall point out the 
great resemblance the Jaddehi Atibeg bears to the Uidder-road 
described by ]>iodorus Siculus. Ilanng little time to spare, 1 
resolved, instead of \'isiting Sbushter, to return to Isfahin by the 
Jiddehi Atibeg, but after the first day's march I leamevl that 
the passage was closed for the season, by heavy falls of snow in 
the mountains, and all communication precluded till the return 
of spring; I had therefore to retrace my steps and take the cir¬ 
cuitous road over 'Arnbistin and Luristin, in order to return to 
Tebrin. I obtained from a Bakhtiysrf chief the following list of 
stations on the Jiddehi Atibeg, between Mil-Amir and Isfahin. 
Tlie road was found practicable by the governor of Isfahin, who 
brought with him across the mountains two field-pif^ces, six- 
poumlers. 

Fmm Mil-Amir to Chehir-Deh, or Kareh-roedreseh. 

„ ., Dehi-diz. 

„ „ Revir. 

„ Helusad. 


* Set chap, vti., Uamlalrd by Protmor hr/. 
t Iba Badtti, chap. vii. ia Ltc*» tismlaiioo. 
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From Mil-Amir to Armen. 

1 , LunbMrun. 

„ ,, Feldil fprcjbably PtlUot »i Mr. Arruw- 

smiiU’fi map). 

,, !iM?mLran. 

,, .. Kirip or to Kumlabeht anil from theace by 

the ubuaI tcwul tu laijahdn. 

] sbaU sbortly state the diTefrtJon I look nrross the moun¬ 
tains from Mil-Amir to ShushtefT where I arrived on the faurtln 
day. Tiie distniu'c in a lUrcct line (due W.) is not, I presume, 
more thnn Ifi faman^ (60 mileSji; the wintUngs of the road will 
add 4 or 5 farsangs (19 miles) more. 

'I’wo roads lead froiD Mil-Amir to Shb filter t the fml over 
Kareh-Tulj Tauleh,, and Gugiird :* the second straight across the 
mountains, joining the former road near Khiri-SLulur-Xir. 1 
chose the Utter, because it enabled me tii' l^in a day, and at the 
Eamc time to explore an unknown part of ibe country. The other 
roatl bad already been destribed by Major Ei.awlinson. 

7th ^—I l<dt the camp of the governor of Isfabin aiid of the 
Bpikbtiyari chieb at a quarter past I *2, and proceeded by the 
plain of Mil-Amir in a southern direction for three-quarters of an 
hour; and then lunilng to W.S AV* by W., procectled in that 
direction three-quarters of nn hour more ^ at the end of this time 
reached the river of Slidli-ruben, whidi 1 had crossed before on 
my way from Karcb-7‘ul. 1 here discovered on the left bank 
Boine brick masonry, probably tbe buttresses of a bridge. The 
Lnsignifuunt appearance of the stream made me doubt at first 
whcUiCr t)u stupendous a bridge as Zakhariyi-Kaitvfiu describes 
that of Jnrzdd, or FJaralif&d, could have been necessary ; but this 
author's observation tliat the river swells to a great extent during 
the rainy season and when tbe snow melu in tlie mountains (a 
Ihct which was corrolxirateil in me by the natives), reconciled tne 
to the idea that the bridge nf Jarzdd might have here. 

7'his supjHisition acquires a still greater degree of probability wben 
we consider that the great cjravan-road between Susiaua and 
Media must have passetl this way. Close lo the remains are the 
ruins of Halegt'in. 

Here the road turns first to VV.^^AV. and then u> theM'., whilst 
the river flows in a N.W. direction tow^ards Pir-i-Shdh-ruben-maU 
Scyldi, a place of pilgrimage for the Mushuirndns, reported to 
contain some ancient ruins. I was also assured that at N ntergi,: 
somewhat to the right u'f ihe former place, there are the remnios 
of an ancient town. 1 believe that by fuhow ing the ctnirse of tbe 
river nSbih-ruben to its Confluence with the Kuren, the inquisitive 


Galfir ill Ur. Kawliumn'i uuIcl 
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traveller would find objects to repay the investij^Uon; because 
the valley in wlucb it flows appears green and fertile as far as Uic 
eye can reach, and must bave been at all times the favourite re¬ 
sort. from the contrast it affords to the barren rocks that sur¬ 
round it. 

To the left of Nutergi is the village of Ablah. Close to the 
rood we passed by a square building called Kuruk, and a burying- 
place full of white lions, which serve as Uimbstones. 

After traversing a hilly country and crossing the river of Duruv, 
also a tributary «f the Kuren. we struck to the S.W., and alighted 
for the night at a Bakhtiyan' encampment of the Tembi tribe, 
having travelled 3 or 3^ faiyangs (11 miles). 

8/A.—We started at a quarter past 6 a.m. The mail led W., 
over very steep hills, partly Ivarrcn, partly covered with oaks and 
the kuh-nir. An hour brougfit us to a precipitous descent Into 
the valley of Murdefil, in which sonie patches of ground are culti¬ 
vated by the Janeki of the Arab-Gomish tribe; the rest is all a 
slaty rock, the country wild and mountainous. At 9 we reacheil 
another valley, witli some springs of fresh-water and a mineral 
spring. Several fragments of stone and mortar were scattered 
here and there; and some gravestones denoted that this place 
hod once been inhabited. We crossed the Duruv (likewise calleil 
Murtlefil) several times: its water is brackish. Near at hand, 
on the left, were the lofty and precipitous heights of the Asm^n* 
hills, formed principally of black slate. Two hours more brought 
us to the north-western extremity of this chain, at the foot of 
which is a sulphumus spring, (laving no thermometer with me, 
1 omld not ascertain its degree of heat; but 1 fouml the water 
pleasantly warm for bathing. The opposite, south-eastern, ex¬ 
tremity of Kubi-Asinari I had seen from Manjanik; so ilxat the 
whole extent of it, fmm S.E. to N.VV\, may be estimated at from 
5 to 6 farsangs (22} miles). It is distinguishable from the sur- 
munding mountains by its height and black colour, being almost 
entirely of slate, while the other hills are calcareous. A plain, 
bounded at its northern extremity by a snowy range of mountains, 
lay on our right, (hi turning the angle of Kulii-Asmiri we en¬ 
tered on the plain of Gugird, and, advancing in a S.W. direction, 
soon arrived at some ruined buildings, of freestone, with vaulted 
rooms; probably of the Sasanian era. To the S. of this spot, at 
the distance of a farsang, I descrieil another building in the plain, 
and was told, by some Bakhtiyiri guides wlaim 1 had picked up 
on the rood, that I should find tlicre the ruins of an ancient 
temple, with white marble columns, together with inscriptiiins and 
carvings on stone. With the cheering prospect of such a rich 
antiquarian harvest before me, I did not mind making a great 
detour; though my new acquaintances would not consent to ac- 
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company me. My illuiory anliripations were mon dissipated on 
a nearer inspection: I found only a deserte<l Iniam*zadeh, some 
gravestones, with some Persic and Arabic inscriptions, and a con¬ 
siderable s|iace of ground strewed over with stone and mortar; the 
relics of tome small town or extensive village, which, together 
with its former inhabitants, was now crumbling into dust. The 
soil of the plain of Gugird is clayey, and produces wheat, which 
is sown in December, and reaped in March, before the vernal 
ef]uinox. When the rains arc abumlant, the harvest yields from 
10 to 15 grains for I. 

The road leading from Tauleh joins that along which we were 
travelling at the foot of tome g^-psum bills at the extremity of the 
plain, which is alxiut 2 farsangs (7 miles) in breadth. These 
hills are not steep, and are the continuation of the Kuhi-Gech, 
which I had crossed on the other tide of Manjanik. Their di- 
rectMMi it from S.E. to N.W., parallel to the Atmari ridge. We 
cleared these hills in three-quarters of an hour; forded a moun¬ 
tain stream full of reeds, and flowing from N. to S. 1 took up 
my quarters for the night at the hospitable tent of an old Jineki, 
who was encamped with bis tribe in the plain of Khiri-Shutur- 
Zir. 

I learned from my host that the Jdneki are divided into the 
following tril>ps:—the Gugirdi, at Khiri-Shutur-Zir and 
Gdgird; the .Makavendi, at J4r(i, near Tauleh; the 'Arab- 
Gomish, between Mil-Amfr and Gugird; the Mumlieni, near 
the snowy range to the N.; and the Bulveis, near Kal'eh Tul. 

Tauleh lies 6 farsangs (22 miles) S.E. from Khiiri-Shutur- 
Zir; and the river Kuren a day’s journey to the 

9/A.—VVe prnceedcil to. Beitiivcnd, 7 farsangs (26 miles), at 
first due VV., and then N.W. The snowy summits of Mungasht 
receded to the S.E, An hour’s journey brought us to the Ijoun- 
dary of the Jineki country and Shiuhter. To the right of the line 
of road was the chain of Kuhi-Gecb, ami to the left Kuhi-Siyih. 
Behind the latter range dwell the Arabs of the .Mesi-Beni tnbe. 
The Gunduzlu,* an Afshir tribe, also cross to that side in winter, 
and appniach the valley of the Kuren in summer. After 3 hours' 
march from Khari-Shutur-Zir, we left on our right a road which 
leads also E., across Kdhi-C*ech to Ghgird ; ami passing the 
cultivated ground of Sbeker-ftb (sugar-water), we forded the 
river 8hurish-ab several times. The country is undulating. We 
next passed along an elevated ground covert with kuh-ndr, and 
passed a tepeh,^ or mound, surrounded with some old toml>- 

* (Dsylifht Peopls), s Turkiah name. 

11.*^ prooouocwi “ Uppuh ^ by Major Rswliiaon, is the Turkiah won! 

for hiUock or tumulm.—R. 
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stones. This diildet, as well as Sheiicr-ab, belongs to the nTm- 
dozlu tribe. 

At Beilivetid, which we readied after a march of 7 hours, we 
hnmd the village descrUnb the inhabitants having fled into the 
mountains as soon as they learned that the governor of Isfnbiil 
was li> iiass with hie trwps in that dueeiioii on his way U> Shuster 
and Dizful. Beits vend is situated at the rrx:}t of the gypsum hills, 
and surrounded bv green fields and. naeadows. thniugb which runs 
a rivulet coming from the mountains to llie right, which I had 
crossed in approaching the pUcc: the water is brackish* The 
village consists ^*f about 100 neat and clean houses, with an imain- 
icadeh an the top of a Inllnek. 1 Seamed, from an old dervish, 
that the Mesh-hedi SuleTmdn Kuchtik (f. tf. place of tnartyrdom of 
Solomon tlic latile), meniione^l by Majtw Kawlinson, is 4 farsangs 
(1,5 mdci) distant from Beiidvend, on the rigtit of the mad IcikI' 
ing to ShfishtcT ; and that it has some white columns and alahs of 
stone: but I could not command sufftcieni time ta verily the 
fact. 

lO^A.—From Beildventl to Sbfishter is called a distance of 4 
farsangs (15 miles). We started at half-past 4 a*m. For the 
first hour we travelled S.VV. by W., through cultivated fields. 
After crossing llie river Shurisih^b, we turned, at half-past 5 a.h., 
to the W., and went over broken bills nf sandstone. At half-past 
6 A.M, ike bearing of tlio road was W.N.W,; it retained this di¬ 
rection, with tnfiing variations, till we reached ^hhshtcr. We 
passnl on the way many ruined villages and old bends or dykea, 
which formerly had sened Ui form reaerroirs, as fresh water is 
scarce llcrc. The country, as we npproachetl Shushter, hl^liiCs 
more level and better cultivatevl. We arc in the district of 
Firchislan, or FishlsiAn, At half-past 8 a,h, the plain of 'Am- 
blstdn ojiened to our view, and the river Kuren was seen issuing 
from the hills to the right, and taking a S.S-W. course towards 
Shiishter. The river Shurish* flowing in a iV,iS\W> direction, 
joins it at the village of Akili, near the mouaiains, Ou ap¬ 
proaching the town, the fViOJl close to the ruined! most^ue 

of Pir-i-Shemsu-d-din, perched on the summit of a steep hill, 
from the top of which I had a commanding view over the wliale 
country. The Im&m-Zafleh S^dhib-Zcmiin was next j>ajised, and 
We at length entered Shushterj, at 11 a.u,, from the E., over a low 
stone bridge, which serves as a head to distribute the w'aters ttiat 
flow from the Kuren in this direction into various cluxntiels for 
the use of water-mills. 
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the Crian nlfy bedt^cd Ah'J^afuIer t/te Gmtt m hiw iraijfrim 

Perd* to Siixa. 

On re^pcini^inir QuinHis Curtbs’s clftscnpiioti of tbc Eiarch »{ 
AlexsmdCT ibc Great fnirn Susa lu PcreepoHs, I am struck with 
the resemblance which the clescnjititin of ihe situatiim of llic town 
of the L^xtniiji, besie^e<l by the Mncedonbn coDiqueit>r* heart to 
the %'ictiiitv of ibe cavti of Stitkorieht^ulpTmdnh in the ctuirilrj' of 
iht BakbiiyAti. The country of the Uiii lay between Suetana and 
Pensi*; E. of the PasUigru (the Kureii)j and W^. of the Oroatia 
(the Ab-Shirin)»* 7'hc aouthern (.'art of ibi* disiricl i5 a flat 
plain»the luinhern a pionniniooiis region. 

The town of the Usiaii* was situated in a hilly country—cou^ 
&ef[UPnt1y we must look for it in n northern direction. We learn 
from Quinlua Curiiua the number of day* Alexander look to reach 
the left bank of ihe Pasitigri* fnun Susa \ but none of hi* bi*- 
toritui* mentions how many days more were retjuislie to reach the 
town of the VmI In the nl«ience of such inforinadoUt perhap* 
the safest plan i* to examine whether any part of the ettuutry 
nnswers the description ancicxtl authort pjve of the siinaiion of 
this u>w'n, and wl?cihcr*ny ruins exist on that sp^it. Both these 
txmtiitionji are fulfilled on the plain of Mdl-Ainir, 

1 shall in the firet pkee^ quote the passnge in Curliui, in 
w hich the situniioa of the town of the IJsii is indScaliHlIndi¬ 
viduals;’ sa^s Cunitis, “of local knowledge appiiml Alexander 
that I here was a by-track through the defiles, leading to the t^ch 
of the fitj, where a amall lighi-aniied ileinthmcnt might climb 
an eminence esunmanding the enemy» This counsel approvtm, 
and those who IhkI imparted it selected aa guides, the king di¬ 
rected Tauron* with 1500 mercenarie* anti about a thousand 
Agrians, to penetrate in that direction after sunset, AlexarviJcr, 
on his part, broke up the camp at the thirti watch,, and at 
break btut jni*sed tbr Having cut materials for hurdles 

and rolling frames to ciwnr those who should advance the engiiies, 
he began io besiege the town All aronitd, cra^*, wrh, and yrfei- 

pirfsoi>dnt(itd&rorss. , - . * The soUUei*, therefore, wounded in 
numbers, were repulsed, fur they liad to amflict not only wnlh 
their euciny, but with the place. Again they moved u|walhc<l 
by Alexanikr, who stood among the foremost; ^ Are you not 
asbmned. having conquered so many fortified cities, tcj waver m the 
siege of a ijnall obscure tasile ?' The king was now Attacked with 
misailesj he could nt>t be induced tt> withdraw, and the 

• Sw Ant*!!, b. iiL, t. xvii.l ‘ranilaiid bj Sirrty, lom. 

cb. UTii., |k 
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formwl a tortoise with tlirir bucklers to protect hinu At Icnsrih 
Tauron appeared with the detachment above the fort. This dis- 
plaj caus^ the enemy to drrK)p, and the Macedonians to fight 
with augmented vigour. The inhabitants of the town were 
pressed by two divisions, of which the assault was irresistible; 
many were solicitous U> fly, a g^reat number escaped into the ^ort. 
Hence they sent out deputies to Alexander to implore quarter. ’ 

P'urthcr on the autbior adds : .Messengers were likewise sent 
to Sisygambls to solicit her intercession with Alexander in behalf 
of the inhabitants, and Alexander granted n«>l only amnesty to 
Madates, but liberty and immunity both to the captives and the 
inhabitants surrendering : the city he IHt untouchetl, and the inha¬ 
bitants permitted to cultivate their lands tax-free.”* Arrian’s 
account of the siege may also be referred to with advantage. I 
quote from Cliaussard’s translation :— 

•* Alexandre part de Suse avec son armw, passe Ic Pasiligre, et 
entre dans le pajia des Uxiens, &c. ... 11 prend avec lui ses 
ganles, les H^qiaspistes et huh millc hommes du rcste de rarm^, 
et se dirigeant de nuit par un chemin dAoum^ ayant }x>ur guides 
des Susiens, il franchit en une marche des defile inaccessibles, 
p^netre dans un boury des Uriens. les surpreml, plusicurs sont 
lues dans leurs lits, les autres se dis{>erseut daiu les montag^es ; 
le vninqueur fait un butin considerable. 11 marche pr^cii)itam- 
ment vers le^ gorges oil il a\’ait donne rendez>vous aux U xiens 

* Sw Q. CuitiiM. The ber* qiuitad ooctw in Um third chapter at 

the flfth bouk. Tltr orifinal U a* fullowa:—** S«d peril! locorum Aleiuutdruiti tloonit, 
teemittim it^r rmt f*r emtUa, ft uw r mi oA mrhf, « /wmcmi muitmt (mfittr unmalot, mupfr 
fmpitm kttittm rcoearM. C<un comiliuin placainet, iidmi itioemm fuerunt ducce, 
M rt o Ricreede eoodocti, et Afriaai fere H Taurooi prcfecto dati, oe poet lokt ocemutm 
itfr utgrrA juai. Ipee tertia vigtiia caetrie tnotie circa locU ortuin mpeTaToat an- 
fuatiae, caeaque materia cratibue et pluleia faeiriMlu, ul qiu turres adroorcmit, extra 
tell ictura ea«cut, urbem oboiderc evpiL Iharuita erata omnia, ■axis et ootibus impe- 
dite, multis ergo rulncribus depulsi. ul quibus non cum boste •olum. sed etiam cum 
loco dimirandum eiaet, subibaut tamen: quia rex Inter primoa coustiterat, iulemtgana 
lot urbiura rictorm; an trwkmetrmt Aarcre im shnrfisne rasteA ft lanoteAef 

Simiil jam inter bae eminus petefaatur; qiium testudina ot^ccta militas, qui ul inda 
disosdarct, perpellert nequirerant, tuebautur. Tandem Tauron super arcam urbis m 
cum suo agmine osteodit: ad cujus conspectum ct animi bustium labarc; et Mace- 
dottM acrius pnslium inire cmpmuit. Anceps oppidanos malum ur^ebat; nac siiti ris 
boitium potent. Paucis ad moriendum; plunlms ad f^igam animus fuit: magna 
pars in arena coaomsil. lode xxx oratoribus missis ad depreemnduro, triste re^xmsum 
4 rege redditw; aaa «ss* Atrass. Itaqua suppliciorum metu pnculsi, adSisjr- 

gambim, Darii raatmn, ooeultu ilium, ignotoque bcNtibus, roittunt, qui peterrat. iS 
•pM rspna milsperWr baud igoari, parrntis nm loco diligi colic^ue, et Madates sororia 
ftllara secum ma^mooio junxeral: Dartiun pro|unqua oofiiatiaoe cantragms. Diu 
Sisygambis aupplicum precilnis repugmrit, abnums, Aprs oe/s sa r ss pr* dAs merr as re 
farimut. m qsM «sad t ">etmrr* s«e«, ne oscrarts imJafymtiam fatigarrt^ nrpitm 

ospdars, tmpttram ttm m, ftmm etfiaam /mimt. Ad ultimum ricta, Uterh AUxaitdrum 
ita deprevata cst; at ^psasi ermarW faad AprawWar, prtere sr, at Mm •pMMtjm; m 
mtrnmt, mM lyaMCsnf, pr« amuarss ac p re pta gaa tm { jam mam kmte; Mid ntppUa 
tnmtum rilmm prunri. Modcratiouem clemeutiaroque regis, qu» tunc fuit, rel una hKC 
ras poaut ostaodm. non Madati modo tgnovit; stu omnes, ct deditos, ct capttroa liber- 
tata atque immuniute douarit: urbem reliquit iutaclam: agnia sine tributo coierr per- 
misiL''—pp. 33A-7. 
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pour reccvoir le tribut Cratenu, qu'il a deucbe cn avant (Cur- 
tiua mentions Tauron)^ a di\ occu|>er Ics hauteurs pfmr frriner la 
rctraite a rcnncmi; lul-m^e il double le pas, s'cmpare des 
defile, range scs tn>upe8, ct fund sur les ^rbares avec tout 
Tavantigedu lieu. Constemib de la rapidite d’Alexandre. privM 
du poate sur Icquel ils coinptaienL, les barljares fu}ent sans en 
venir aux mains. Une grande partie ]>6rit sous le fer des Mac^ 
donieus qui les puursuivaient; une autre dans les precipices; le 
plus grand uombre se sau\‘aut sur les nuintagnrs, ou Craierus les 
a deiaivcM, y re^oivent la morl.”* 

On the map u hich screes to illustrate my route from Kazrhn 
to Shdshter, it may be obsen’ed that there is a narrow |mssage 
oonnecting the plains of llalegun and .Mil-Amir, through which 
the river of Shih*Hul>en lakes its course. It is the only approach 
to the latter plain from the S.W., die direction from which Alex¬ 
ander marched. 1 think this pass represents the ttraits (ra ortva, 
angustiie) mentioned in Arrian and Quintus Curtius, and which 
il was necessary for Alexander to secure before he amid enter on 
the plain where the Uxian town stood. With the exception of 
this strait, Mai* Amir is cncompassal by mountains; on the west¬ 
ern face of which in a recess are the famous caves of Shikoftehi- 
Sulelmdn. These caverns are not at the foot but on the declivity 
of the hills, and the passage leading up narrows as it approaches 
them; or if we look from abtive, the ravine at the head of which 
the caves are situated appears b> spread out like a fan till it is lost 
in the plain. The whole ravine is strewed over in every direction 
with stones, morUr, and clusters of ruined houses scattered among 
the rocks, crags, and {wojccting masses of stone. Stupendous rocks 
rise above the caves and this ruined town, and during the rainy 
season a cascade gushes down from the heighu. The breadth of 
these hills from E. to W., or from the caves of Shikofiehi-Sulelmlln 
to the valley of Sh.^h*Kuben, which forms their western boundary, 
may be about ten miles, and it is over this tract of hilly cviuntry 
that Tauron luul to march before be appeared abnre the* heads of 


• Tbit puu(c occur* m tl* I7lh chspOr of the Srd book of Arriui ■ Arafiatriu 
The originsi k ■■ foIlow*:-.^A^ M ««! ttmfima tot Tlaatrlym wruiir 

tufidfAu 0 tt . Airrh it roit roki 

govtXiMH mi roh fvurvierki, ral lAXyi ot^mi ti icTwirxiAkus, rm nmnt 
^•14 tV tUrrA rw lamUttr mai tuAima rpmxCm 

Koj ia luiiff, iftwirrtt toTi Kmfuus ria aal Atimr ti vtkXXar tXmfia, 

KtlmirwpfTiirTmtthimmttmiawaAAahKttrimTiimr tliiiTjfvywltriiar mArAt 

Si f«i M Ti ercri, tarn iwurria^taSm at OUm wmahitui Oiaaaa Twiliiirnri 

H Si fri kw40T,tX0, Ti Ltfm nuTuAs^^^MrSTwa 

ifira fit^ofJaatn rain Oiitatn ifwax*V^ur- minh Si ssAAy Tix« fat' ami 
rt **t>dSmm, aai larrtrmyfUamn rain aArim txma ii 

Xy«- f»Tr*r As M Toil Bmfifiifmn. Ol Si ry rs rdxat ry •AXa(d>4paa tawAm- 

ysmst, fairats XPptau, ndAtarm H itmtoiOtw, wAaamvcraituim oOi ais 

Xaifos tjfiertr col W >dr atnia M rAa vtai ‘AAtfaaSfaa i, rf iwiUaaa 

wmA^ Si aai mark tV dSia, aimair JwAaSarm Si MrkSm omi 

Vf rain Kpartpia. ami twS rmarma MAmrra^ 
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the amazed inbabitanU of the besieged town, who little expected 
to be attacked from that quarter. 

Curtins, in stating further that a Ercat number of the inha¬ 
bitants escaped into the /brt, proves that the town besieged at the 
hill was not the only fortified place in the ncigbliourbood.* The 
expression likewise that Alexander 1^ the city untuuehed, I think, 
cannot be applied to that which he had just captured—putting 
the inhabitants to flight, and to the sword. It was also from this 
fort that a deputatiou was sent to Alexander to implore quarter; 
and that messengers were dispatched to Sisygambts, beseeching 
her to intercede in favour of the inhabitants. Now we learn from 
Diodorus that this prixxress was left at Susa with the other female 
members of Darius's family; “f so that the messengers had to 
travel there and back; and, allowing the utmost expedition, an 
ojuwer could hardly have been received before the expiration of 
three or four tlays, the distance in a straight line being not less than 
100 miles. What was Alexander about in the meanwhile? He 
was most probably recruiting his troops after tlie hot reception 
they bad met from the Uxians, and preparing to lay siege to 
the fort, which must have been of some strength to require such 
preparation. 

Now, in the middle of the plain, about 3 miles to the E. of the 
caves, rises an immense artificial mound, the dimensions of which 
are certainly nut less imposing than those at Shus and Babylon. 
It is surroutuled by broken and uneven gn)und; but a luxuriant 
carpet of green grass conceals its structure from the inquisitive 
eye. It aflbrds, bowmer. a strong argument in favour of the 
existence here in former times of a considerable fort; and corro¬ 
borates my impression that Mai-Amir is the site of the Uxian 
town besieged by Alexander. 

With regard to what Arrian says of Alexander's destroying the 
small villages and dispersing the inhabitants before he entered 
the strait, may relate to the plain of Halegun. I fiund some 
ruins not far distant from the pass which leads to Mil-Amir, 
which 1 at first was inclined to attribute to the Sasanian, or even 
a later pcriixl. Little stress ran, however, be laid upon this cir¬ 
cumstance, for the same stones may have been used by the 
Elamites, the Uxians, the Sasanians, the .Arabs, and the Atabegs 
of Lur, as they succeeded each other. It sen*es only to show 
that these straits were formerly guarded, and explains the appa¬ 
rent neglect of Madates to secure them otherwise than by en¬ 
trusting them to the inhabitants of the villages. 

How far the facts here noticetl may satisf)’ others as to the 
identity of the ruins in Mil-Amir with the Uxian city alluded to 

* To os rite esyvnrion ofdio hiitnrian app«an owrrly to hnply that ibcj took rffon 
Id the ciUulel or scropolii, wtucb wnaa not iikrlj to be 3 miles dUtant (•(« mqimj 
from the town. But «• bae* not pmutned to chaofe tfa« text.—Ko. 

f See Diodot* dc SicUe, trsnilxted by Mlot. 
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in ihc narrn.livM of Al«xant1«r*» cJ£p«liii4ma 1 do rujl know, Jmt 
on mj iiiii'ni lliej Jiavc left noi ilic ahndiiw of a doubt. 

If the pksiuon of ibo loiarn uf ibe Ukii can be considered ^ 
e&iabliifibedr it will aen.'C as a wllBteraJ prottf ibai tbe Pnaiii^ris h 
no other iban tbe Abb Ktiren, for tins lirer iweer could be uj tbe E* 
(if ibis place ; umi the hkconans of Aleiander do not mention Lis 
bavin": passed any other (Tousidcmble aUeam in bia advance from 
the lime be had crcKsat'd the Piudiiprii on entering the lerritiiries of 
the Usni. As there are remains of other ancient towns in the 
cinmlr)’ of vbe Bakbdydci, besides the ruins found at MAl-Amir. I 
have examint’d whether anj of them etfuld sen'e as a representa¬ 
tive for the city of tlie Uiii^ This examination has only tended to 
confirm me in my former opinioOt that it can be rejireaentcnl by IK> 
other Tuini llmu those close to the caves of Skikufichi-Sulclnidn* 
The places I allude to are^—Shiishari# Atanjanik;, }Cal elt’Oebr, 
and Tashiin. Shushon, although uj the vicinity of the caves jnat 
adverted to, (smnot liave been the Uiian town in quesiiaii, 
cause, os it lies on the fight bank of the Kuren in the inouniains 
4 fars-iiiga to tim N. of Mdi-Amfr, Alexainler would have had to 
trois that river, or, in other words, to re-cross the uppirr course 
of the Pasitigris before he oaultl reach that town, a circum¬ 
stance of which bis hwtr^rmns make nf> mention* Neither ctin 
Manjaiiik be regattled as the town of the Usii> for it does nut 
stand at the feet of any coasiderable hills; and, 0CC<frding to 
Arrinii and Qnintus Curtius, the city wis nverhung by precipice, 
from tlie Utp of whirli Tauroo attacked the inhabitants, while 
Alexatiller ]ireiised from below. The ruins of KaVeh-Gcbr, near 
the river Te^cng, are scattered partly on the pining partly on a 
rising gtound backed by a cliain of niomiuiiiis; but these moun¬ 
tains are so high nnd steep, that although inrans may jwirbapa 
e^ist to attain their summit from l>chind, the iubahitanis of the 
besiegeti city Ci>iild in im way have stalcil them in front w'hile 
trying to escape fruin Alexander. JMorcover^ the riling ground 
or bank which runs along the fmit of the hills, and on which the 
ruins are scuk^red, could have presented no malertol oUlacle to 
the advance of Alexander s soldiers, 

1 need scarcely allude lu llic town of Tatsbun, for, indepen- 
denily of ils topjgraplnttil siluaiion mit answering Curtius^s de- 
acription of the llsian city* it may l>e seen, liy reference to the 
map, thal it is iu>t far distant fium the river Tab, whirh formed 
the boundary line between Snsiann and Porsis^ at the prolongation 
of the Zagros chain—whiliit ive i cail in Curtius that .Alexander, 
after leaving ibe Uxian town, required three marches to arrive 
at the frontiers of the latter province* Aly reasons for ^nsldenng 
the Tab nr Kurdisiau river the ancient limit between SusjAna aud 
PersLs must be reserved for another pa|^wr. 
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IV .—Some Account of the Natron Lakes of Lffypt I *« a Letter 
to }V. R. Hamilton, Esq. From Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

On the Nile^ Jan. \9th^ 1842. 

As I have lately haJ an opportunity of examining a part of 
Eg^pt which has, I believe, hitherto been imperfectly laid down 
in the maps of that country, I beg you to do me the favour to lay 
before the Geographical Society the following observations on the 
Natron Lakes* and the Bahr-el-Fargh, with the accompanying 
survey of that district:— 

The usual route fn)m the Nile to the Natron Lakes or Wady 
Natrun is from Terineh, and a march of 12 hours is calculatctl 
as the distance from that place to the village of Zakuk, the most 
northerly inhabited spot in the Natnm Valley. The road, on 
quitting the Nile, |>a&ses at the distance of about 1^ mile over 
the ruins of an ancient town, which have of late years liecn turned 
up in every direction for the purpose of collecting the nitre tliat 
abounds in the mounds of the old towns of Egypt. These ruins 
arc of g^eat extent, and apparently, from the burnt bricks and 
small decomposed copper a>ins occasionally found amongst them, 
of Roman times. Some columns, one of which is about 2^ feet 
in diameter, have also been met with, but no object of value has 
presented itself to indicate a town of much consequence, and it is 
therefore probable that its size was rather owi^ to its liaviiig 
l>een the abode of the many persons employed in bringing the 
natron to the Nile than to the imporUince it possesseil as an 
Eg^yptian town. This opinit>n is further confinuctl by the. ap¬ 
pearance of a large road leading to it from the south end of the 
Natron Valley, which is still followed by those who go from this 
part of the country to the Convent of St. Macarios. 

The distance from Terineh to Zakuk is alnmt 38 miles, as 
measured by the pace of my camels and a ]K>cket pedometer. 
This 1 have found to be an excellent instrument when compared 
with the camel's |)ace, though not altogether to be depended up<m 
alone, as it varies in consequence of inequalities of ground and 
some other accidental causes, which cannot always be accurately 
allowed for. The rood, on reaching the summit of the low hills 
that skirt the desert, continues upon a high plain with a slight 
a.scent towards the W., varied by occasiond hollows or undula¬ 
tions of ground for about 20 miles, and then descends as gradually 
for a distance of 8 miles more, when it arrives at the ri^e of the 
Natron Valley, to which the descent is much more rapid, though 
of no very great depth. It is however evidently lower than the 
V'alley of the Nile, and, judging by the eye as well as my ba¬ 
rometer, a sensible difference exists between it and the plain of 
Elgypt at Terdnch. Of three barometers which I brought m 
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EgrjV*' rrmaincil uninjuretl, which I look with me on 

this occasion, but oven in this the mercury was nol quite secure 
by the time 1 had reached Zakuk; ami as the eweape of a small 
quantity may render my obser^-ations nol quite accurate, I have 
some scruples as to {giving their results. 

The nliage of Zakhk stands on the site of what is markc 4 l in 
Colond Leake's map as an ancient glass-house, which is still 
visible l>cneath. and close to the bouse built about 12 years since 
by the Europeans who first establislicd works there for drving the 
natron,* oml who founded this nllage, which now contains fifty or 
sixty huts and about 200 inhabitants of both sexes. The glass¬ 
house w*as probably of Roman times. It is built of stone ami the 
scoria of common green glass; ami pieces of the fused substance 
attached to the stones sufficiently imlicate its site, ns the rounded 
summits the form of three distinct ovens. The natron is found 
in the plain and in two or three of the lakes. It is principally 
taken from El Gunfadih and El llamra Lakes. Two others, 
El Khort&i and the lesser Mellahat o Jun, also produce this salt, 
but being very small they yield little, and the last is only fro- 
quented by the Arabs, who smuggle it to the Nile chiefly by the 
road through the Fyum. 

There are eight lakes which contain water all the year, and arc 
cxtlled Alcllnhat The largest an<l most southerlv, 

called Om Risheh, produces only muriate of soda, or common 
salt. Next to this in size is c* Jaiir, also a salt lake; then 
El Giinfadib and El Hamra, both of which produce natron; 
then the larger Jun and e* Rasunieh, two salt lakes; and last of all. 
El Khort^i and the lesser Jun, which two contain natron, and arc 
much less than the preceding. There are two pomls or birkets, 
the Birket e Shugaileh, and the Birket e Rumaid, which contain 
water the greater part of the year, but are dry in summer; ami a 
few other pools not worthy of notice, some of which ctmtain natron 
of a bad quality. 

In the lakes that yield natron ami muriate of soda, the two 
salts cr>'stallize separately; the latter above in a layer of about 
18 inches thick, and the natron, vaiy ing in thickness according to 
the form of the bed of the lake, the thinnest being about 27 inches. 
All the lakes contain muriate of soda, though fewpniduce natron; 
but I could not hear of any that yield sulphate of soda. 

The water in the lakes varies much in height at difierent 
seastjns of the year. March is the period when they arc highest, 
ami then they are all full. They ^n to increase about the eml 
of number, ami exmtinue to rise till the commencement of 
Mwch, when they gradually decrease, and in May all the pwls. 
ami even the two li^r birkets, are perfectly dry. The abund¬ 
ance of water in winter renders Uicm less salt than in llic sui>- 
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sccjucnl inonttis j :uitl c^’cn llic height of the ^Icllsih&ts dimuiishcs 
greatly in summer, Icaring the dry parts covered with on incrusta¬ 
tion of muriate of sotla or of natron, according to the nature of the 
salt they contain. The difference between the beds of the Birkets 
awl th<ic of the MellabaU, or salt and natron lakes, consisU in 
those of the former, when the water has c\'aporated, being a 
muddy deposit, and of the two latter a firm incrustation; and it is 
at this time that the natron calletl Soltani is collcctcrl. 

The natron consisU of two kiwis, the white and the Soltani, the 
latter token from the bed of the lakes as the water rctifes, the 
former from the low grounds that surround them, which arc not 
inundated. This lost is the best quality. It is pre|»arcd for use 
at the village by first washing and dissolving it in water, and then 
exposing it to the sun in an open rxiurl. from which it is removed 
to the ovens and placed over a fire in a large trough, till •all the 
moisture is extracted; it is then put into a dry place to be carried 
u> the Nile for exporution to Eurojic; the Soltani being taken in 
the state in w hicb it is found direct to Cairo. 

On measuring the specific gravity of the water, that of the 
lakes containing natron and salt is found to contain 35 kirat in 
summer, immediately before it dries up, and in January awl 
February about *24 kecrat, the well-water of the tillage of Zakuk 
measuring 1, and that of the Nile zero; indeed there arc sm’cral 
springs of fresh water in the Natron V'allcy; the purt^t of which 
arc at the convents to tlie S.; dial of Delr Baramus being slightly 
salt. The water etidenlly rises from and reposes on a bed of clay, 
which I found close to Zakuk ami at the base of the hdls to the 
westward; and 1 have no doubt from what I ol>scr>'cd here and at 
the Oases, that it filters beneath the mountains that separate the 
Wady Natrun from the Nile, and being carried over the clay 
which constitutes the base of the Libyan chain, finds an exit in 
these low valleys, forming springs of fresh water in jilaccs where 
the soil is free fnxii all saline matter, and salt springs, or ponds 
of natron when the earth through which it passes from the clay 
presents these substances deposited in one of the neighbouring 
strata. This is the case in many parts of Egypt; owl in sup{iort 
of this opinion, I need only state, tliat the water of all its salt 
wells bc^mes much sweeter when a great quantity has been 
taken out, proving the water Itself to be originally fresh and 
rendered salt by contact with earth containing saline matter. 

It seems singular that the water of these lakes should begin to 
rise so long after the high N ilc, a period of nearly three muntlis. 
This can only be explained by the slowness of its passage through 
the strata of the mountains inter>‘cning between the river and this 
distant valley; and judging from the time the Nile water takes to 
iMMce lhri>ugb the alluvial de|N>stt of its l>anks to the e«lge of the 
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ilwert (frequcEiily not non: ihan n mile or two ofO^ibc lime taken 
to reach llic Natnuii %''alley a|>j>caTj to be proportionftte to the 
iivcrca^ of distaoce. 

The dip of the strata of the hiJls that border the yalroo \'alley 
is towards the N.E*; boitfe the desrent Ui the two valleys (the 
VVady Nat run and the Wady-cbFergh) is more rapid oti the W, 
than the 1]., and ibis is ooitsisient with the lower level of the 
former valley. 

The Wady Natriin contains a very fimall pojinlaiioti, tlic village 
of ZakCik and the four convents having altogether not more than 
^Z7'i^ inhabitants; the village, as before stateil, 200t and the con¬ 
vents 72; of which Deir Suriani daiins 30^ St, Macarios 2'i, 
Atnha Bishoi 1^1, otid Baramua 7. 1'hn inmates of all these con¬ 
vents, or rather monasteries, ore Copts, each whlh a Oominos nr 
sujicrior, though the Baramus is said to be of Greek, wa the 
Suiiani of Sytian origin. 

Besides natron, this valley proiluces rushes (Sumar) and UuU- 
rushes (Birdi) useil for makinu^ the well known mats of Egypt, 
which tend so much to the ixjmfort of the Ciiirenes. Of the 
foTmer ihe best kind of mala are made, called M cniifi, from the 
town where they are manufactured; rif tlic latter, thiLise of an in¬ 
ferior ijualitj and mtwt commonly usctl in the houses of Caim, the 
Menuh being principally confined to the Imnaea of the rich. It 
is noU however, to the Nntroii Valley that Mendfi is iiidehted for 
the best rushes; those rd El Moghra or Wady e’ Sumar, '■* the 
V'alley of Rushes,” are greatly suptinor, and are brought acrii»!;s 
the desert e^tpresaly for thus pnrpttse. Wndy o' Suinar is on ihe 
ro,id to Siwah, and is 4 days from the Nile ami 3 days from the 
Natron Lakes. The Natron Valley priulucea no trees. Some 
of ihc usual herbs of the desert, a few tamarisk hushes near the 
Dc'ir Baramhs, same stunteil palms in the same direction, and 
others to the E. of St. Macarios, arc ihe only vegetable prcuixic- 
tions, besides its reeds and rushes ; and no attempt to rear the 
palm U> the height and character of a tree has succeeded, owing 
no doubt to the many kinds of salt that corrupt the st>d. The 
animals are the gazelle, jerboas, foxes, an<l a few others common 
to the Libyan hills; hut I eould find no one who had seen or 
heard of the stag, said by some travellers to frequent this district, 
and which is represented in llic paintings of aticieiil Egt^pt as an 
inhabitant of the country- 

The length of ihe Wady Nairnn is about 22 miles, and its 
breadth, reekoning from the slope of the low hills that sarround 
it, 54 miles in the bitiodcst part, though the actual level plain is 
mit more than 2 miles, and is here and there studded with isolated 
hills and banks of rock covercil with sand. The ascent towards 
ilahr'Cl-Eargh is very gradual, aiul the di'^ent to that valley is 
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cvpD niraTc rapid llinn iliai of the CiTslem side of ilie acly 
NaLriin; but ihe laiter is deeper ibaji its wesiflni neighbour, 
llu^ugb inferior lo ii botb in breadth and length. The hdU that 
separate the two valleys arc covered with rounded siUccous 
pebbles, pieties of petrified wood, and coarse gritstone nuied with 
ItWise snnd^ which are likewise found on the low banks that form 
the undulating ground of the Bahr-el-Fargb, ibe ^t^cks ihnt skin 
it being a coarse sandstone. These agatiseil wixids are mostly 
palm, a knottefl tree^ jierhaps of a ibomy kind, and a pulntcil 
stem resell I bling'^a cane, precisely the same as ilios* that art found 
on the opjKi'site side of the Nile on tho sumToit of the Mokattajo 
range betiuid Cairo, The pcbhka and woods have probably 
been imbetided in a friable layer of sandsionc, w'hich Imving licpn 
flecom posed has left these heavier Iwlies upon the surface-of the 
stratum next beneath it* while its ligbier particles carried olT by 
the wind bavc contributed not a little to increase the quantity of 
sand hi tbese districts ; and indcetl the rfjck immediately below is 
of a texture scarcely more compact than that which 1 suppose to 
have been thus removed. 

The [kJir-ebFargh. or, os it is less frcqucmly called* Hiihr- 
Ma-mOM runs towards El Mughra* or the VVady c' Sumar* on the 
Siwali road on one side* and to the back of tlte utuuiitains at the 
wealem end of the Take Merisoii the other, and a branch also 
extends to the valley of the Nile, a little below Ahd Rosish, G or 
7 miles N, of the i\mmids of Gixeb, The hi!Is that boirier it 
arc indented here aiitl there, as ils l>c<l is vTiricd by tiumerous 
projecting ridges so as to deprive it, of all the cboracicr of a river, 
which many have suppi>s«l it originally to Itnve been. Some 
have even clalmeil it for the Nile* os an old ImhJ of that river, 
seciitg in Uie jictrifieil wood found withui Iti bed and on the 
adjacent hills the remains of boats that navigated this ancient 
channel. What had become of ibc alluvial dopt^it of ihb fertil- 
ising river they fail to tell us, and it is only snrprising tlmt they 
did not avail themselves of the clay on which the mountains re- 
pose to sup]^u>rt their theory, though it might be difltcult to 
explain tlie voluminouEness of the superincumbent rocks inter¬ 
vening between this district and the valley of Egypt, But 
without retjuiring the old of the Nile form a valley unmarkcti 
by the most ordinary features of a riveris coarse, w'e sim? in it the 
effect id a similar cause to tliat w hich at an early period formeil 
other kw Wadies In the Libyan desert, as Its neighbour the 
W ady Natron., the Oji&es, and other iwHeys also called jB(iAr-Ae/a- 
rflri. Really, if the Ndc were called upijti to account for all the 
deprcssiiuis below its own level in the weatern desert, it would lx: 
justiiieil ill clainiiiig for itself an antiquity ami a jwwer of ubi[|uiLy 
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with which neither the ajje of the world nor the nature of rivers 
admits of. 

In the conslniction of the accomi>anjin" map 1 have calcuIaUNl 
the distance from the Nile, as before stated, by tbc pedometer and 
camel’s pace; the two valleys are laid down by observe*! laUtudes. 
by measured base-lines, and by a series of numerous triangles, 
and I only regret that my health would not allow me to follow 
the Bahr-el-Fargh to the Fyuin. It would be curious to trace 
its whole course, and every one might do this with a small cacort 
of Arabs, whom it would be better to take from the Fyum, and 
by turning aside or sending for water to the Natron Valley, the 
journey might be continued to the basis of Siwah, following the 
Wady-el-Fargb as far as the latitude of Wady e’ Sumar, close to 
which it is said to pass. 

That this small survey adds very little to our ge<igmphical 
knowledge of Eg)'pt 1 wUlingly confess, and it may be unwtirthy 
of |Hrcsentation to the S<Kieiy; but 1 have thought it better to 
offer whatever geographical information is obtained by actual ol>- 
servation, however unimportant in itself, to show at least iny wish 
to promote the object they have in view, while I regret my 
inability to offer matter more deserving of attention. 


V.—Hontes in the Nizam's Territory. From the Journals of 
Captain J. R. Wilson, of the Nbpim's service. 

[The following routes throw some light on the geography of a 
country of which less is known than might have been expected, 
considering the im|>ortant military operations of which it has 
been the scene. They are extract^ from the Journals kept by 
Captain Wilson in 1830 and 1831, when his regiment formed 
part of the “ Hydcrabatl subsidiary force.” Great part of these 
.Journals is occupied with such historical, political, and military 
details as naturally bad most interest for the author. The tabu¬ 
lated routes, with the remarks attached to them, ore almost all 
dial can be said to concern the geographer. The descriptions of 
Bolarum, Sekunderabad, and Hyderabad, have however also bt'cn 
* extracted, from the lively idea they convey of the ap]>earance im* 
pressctl u{x>n that region by the mixture of Europeans with the 
natives, and the mercenary troops collected by their chiefs from 
all regions of the East. The first nmte is that along which 
Captain VV’ilson marched in February, 1830, when his regiment 
w.as sent to occupy the station of Muktul. The other three 
routes traverse the territory on the Kistuah and Tumbudrah, in 
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ihe victuUy of Muklul, in ibc directions of W., E., audS.W. 
These marches were made by CapUuu WUson in the OHirac of 
expeditions made by his rc^ienifroin MuktuI In I83(WI, some¬ 
times to reduce disolHidienl rajahs, sometime* to liberate the 
rajahs from the thraldom of their foreign mercenaries-] 

Koutb 1.— Fbom Boiarum to Muktul (February, 1830). 

Bolarum, or •• Ulwal,” a* the native* call it, is considered the 
must healtliy cantonment in UicNixaro** dominions, from its being 
situateil on such high ground, and is continually resorted to by 
the officer* of the adjoining station (Sekundcrabad) for change ol 
air. In the year 1833 the latter place was visited with a great 
deal of sickness, which made so much havt>c among the troops 
that there was scarcely a regiment fit for duty, nor was health re¬ 
stored amongst them until they w’crc separated, and marched out 
a short <lislance into the country, w'hcrc they were quartered in 
tenu for a forUiight or three weeks. The camji-foll.iwcrs suf¬ 
fered severely; and it is said that a few of them, mostly women, 
to put an end to their agonies, went ami tlircw themselves Into 
wells. Bolarum, during this jieriod, was perfectly free from sick¬ 
ness; and. os far as the writer can remember, there were not 
more than eighteen or twenty patients in the regimental hospitals, 
and tlntsc all ordinary case*. Cholera scarcely or ever prevails in 
the Lines or its immediate neighbourhood, which is another 
proof of the salubrity of the climate of this part of India, although 
only distant 6 mile* from a large force which at times^ sufTcre so 
much, and scarcely able to take the duties of the sUtion. The 
liver oimplaint appears to be more prevalent amongst the 
£urn])eaiu, which often proves fatal; but althoi^h the district 
of ilyderaUail is said to be noted for it, still it is a question 
whether it is not brought on by unnecessary exposure to the sun, 
which is very powerful in the Imt season, ami hard living. The 
former course is too much pursueil by the officers and others wlai 
can afford to keep their gun, as the country abounds with game 
of all sorts in their season, and affords to the S|x>rl*man a go*xl 
ilay's shooting. Wild animals, such as the tiger, leopard, hyeua, 
INinllicr, bear, bog, &c., are often to be met with in the jungles 
close at liand. In fact, the two f€>rmer liavo even been known 
to |>ay the immediate environs a visit, when they have been eagerly 
pursued ami destroyed. 

With regard to the sights in the ricinlty of Bolarum there are 
only two of fuiy note. The first is a large Hindu icmnle at the 
atljoining village of Ulwal, at which a grantl fcalival is held 
annually, when the minister, and many of the miblemca at the 
court of his highness the Nizam, all of the Hindu persuasion. 
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attend in stale to perform certain religious ceremonies. This 
festival gcneralljr lasts two or three ilaTs, during which time there 
is a great deal going on which amuses the native spectators; but 
Eurqi>eans in general get tired of such sights, as they arc blended 
with superstitious and idolatrous rites. 

The second sight alluded to is the gorgeous procession of the 
Nizam himself, who, together with his courtiers, also attend an 
annual Mahomedon festival held at Mullah Ali (distant 3 miles), 
in commemoration of a saint of that name, a figure of whose hand 
is erected on a high rock in the vidnity, at wnich not only they, 
but upwards of a hundred thousan<l followers of the false prophet, 
make their obeisance. 

On the 8lh of February, 1830, the writer procecilcd to Muktul, 
visiting Sekunderabad en rontef to which station, as well as far as 
the fouialry, the road is excellent, and constantly kept in repair. 
The country is well cultivated with rice; and in many parts a 
delirious fruit called the sitah-phul, or custard-apple, grows 
quite wild, and in great abundance. The natives state that this 
fruit was the means of saring the lives of many of the inhabitants 
during a famine some years ago, for which reason a law was 
enacted, that if any person was found cutting down a branch of 
the tree, he should be punished with the loss of his right arm. 
Whctlicr this law was ever enforced it is difficult to bml out, but 
it is certain that it is now completely done away with. 

SekuiKlcrabail is the head-quarters of the ** Hyderal>ad sub¬ 
sidiary force.” 

The cantonment of Sekunderabad is one of the largest of the 
presidency to which it is attached; and although it is not con¬ 
sidered healthy for many months in the year, still the majority of 
Europeans and natives have hitherto preferred being stationed 
there to other places, owing to their receiving “ full batla,” or 
extra field allowance. It is situated 394 miles N.N.W. from 
Madras, in about the same latitude and longitude as Hyderabad, 
from which it is only 5 miles and 6 furlongs distant, so that if 
any serious disturbance should break out, it wnuld be an easy 
matter to put it down with such a large force at hand, aided by 
the Nizam's troops at Bolarum. 

The bazaars, both general and r^mental, of the station of 
Sekunderabad are very excellent, and under the superintendence 
of officers attached to the commissariat department of the army; 
they are kept well supplied with provisions of every description, 
although at higher prices than at the other cantonments in the 
Nizam's dominions, owing, it would appear, from the densely 
populated capital being situated so near. Several large sho|>s 
have lieen opened by Farsi's and others, where European goods 
are procurable, but of late years these liavc fallen off much, as 
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the officer* take a<l\'antage of their messes, and semi either direct 
to England or to the presidencies for whatever they require; be¬ 
sides which, several native mercluints CN>me up annually from 
Bombay with large investmenU, which are generally of better 
quality and cheaper than those ordcretl by the established shop¬ 
keepers. Before proceeding with the journal of the niute to 
MuktuI, it may be as well to add that Sekundcrabail is noted 
for its place* of public amusement, amongst which the “ Hydera¬ 
bad Club is most worthy the attention of the officers of the 
Madras presidency and the Nizam’* army, whose corps are liable 
in their turn to be stationetl in that part of India. Balls are 
given monthly by the subscriber* to the public room*, and on 
especial occasion* by the officer* of the different regimenU. or by 
pnvatc individual*. The theatre is scarcely or ever open at the 
present period, owing to there being but a few gentlemen who 
take any interest in theatricals. Races arc held once a-year at 
Mdllah Ali, where a stand has been erected for the accommo¬ 
dation of those who attend them; but this amusement has also 
fallen off, from the principal stud* Imring been broken up, and 
their owner* having cither died or retired from the turf. Rackets, 
quniu, cricket, fives, billiards, &c„ are often the order of the day, 
and those w bo take part in them moderately and at proper hours, 
find that their health impriwe* from the exercise. Public libraries 
have been established both here and at Bolarum, which, in the 
writer’s opinion, are very necessary in all sUtions thnmghnut 
India, for without some food for the mind one’s life, especially in 
a country where Ignorance prevail*, and the climate so sultry a* 
to prevent one going out at times to admire the works of nature, 
would pass away miserably. 

Immediately after leaving Sekundenil>ad, the traveller passes a 
lake on hi* right, which in the rainy season is estimated at 
fourteen or fifteen mile* in circumference. The bund or emlwnk- 
inent is wonderfully constructed, about a mile in length, and w'ide 
enough to admit of two conveyances passing each other without 
any fear of coming in contact. It is the favourite resort of the 
European community in the early part of the morning ami after 
sunset, when the scenery is so very striking ami beautiful, that it 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the most casual observer. 
On the traveller’s left l>elow the bund, the cimntry for a 
mile or two appears to be richly cultivated with rice, inter¬ 
spersed with date and mangoc groves, ganlens, small rillages, 
ruins of tombs, mosques, ^cc., the whole backed by mountains at 
a distance. On the south the foundry, and the scat of the late 
Sir WJliam Rumbold, Bart., now in the possession of a native; 
and on the mirth the cantonment, churcJi, ami many other public 
buildings meet the eye, which, together with the boats that arc 
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coi> 5 tai>Lly sailLa^ jilMut ike InliCj aikl itnicli lo the beauty i>f iliu 
views by w bick onu is surrounJed. Pnniei of officorB and lEulies 
avail UiciuBclves of every favtiurable opportuniiy, anil gu out for a 
few bourf'^ pleasure ou ibe water; somctiuiea nccomfi»nied by u 
iniliVary band. The lake supplies the rcaidents with fish of 
every description; anuiiigst tbem tJic murl (about ibe scee of u 
codj is consiileieri ibe best. Alligaton are to be met with Botwe- 
liinesr bul it scarcely or ever happens I bat they oonuuii any mis* 
etiicf- rUe natives arc never permuted to ride or drive over the 
bundf for W'bicb reason a guard of Enfaritry is posted at botb ends 
of it» to inate them keep to a roatl w hicb has been eKpressl}' 
marked out for them iimneiljately Ivelow' it. This rule uf course 
would nrU aJlect the NuUitn« or any ono atiachcil la bis court, 
wboj, excepting on verv graivtl ocrasions. never come out bi this 
direction. 

Proceeding otiwfuds for about a quarter of a mile from the 
burul, the traveller reaches the foundry* wblcb at the present 
pcrlixl is scarcely w*>Tlh visiting, ai iw pieces of ordnance have 
i)cen cast there fijr many years pasL 

After pissing the foundry, which is ailualeU on rather high 
grow ml* the residency* or, a# the natives call it* chudilcr gbut,^' 
and the city uf Hyderabad* come autUleoly to view. The former 
is ahoiii a mile and a half from the direct read to Mukiul on ihs 
left, and is one of the jtioii magniflccnl buildings in India. It 
was built for the acoommodation of the British representative 
at the Ciiuri of his IiiuLdcss the ^ixam, aiid his osstiitants, ami 
was commenced vvhilst Colonel Kirk^tairick fillod tiiai high 
situation* under the superintendcitce of a yonng tifticer of the 
Monourable Company** fingineers on the Miwlras esiohluthincnt. 
11 stands mt a spot of ground most tastefully laid out, enilosed by 
a high wall on either mde, and has a largo garden, foiiitudnu, a 
rocket-couTi, and several ofllcea* oulhousca* <SlC,* attached tu it. 
In the ganden there U a model of the building itself, which is 
very Hiiiiutely executed, and cannot fail to attract altention. The 
gaiew ays, espeiuailv liic oiu; facing the city, ure also neatly coii- 
strucleil* ;uiil Oil the approach of the travelJer u> either of llnitn. 
be will at once be cunbled to fiiriu an Idea of the splcmbur of 
the premises to which they give access. Tlierc arc several other 
large buddings in this neigbtKiuTLu:jH.HL* occujiied by Europeans* 
wl^ are fitber attached to the staif of the British rejueseniaitve. 
or who liave si;t uji tbctuselves in busmesB un their own respon¬ 
sibility, Another object which is worthy of notice is a large 
bridge buih a few years ago over the Alhssey river, which sepa- 
rates the residency from the dty. It has been much adnyreil by 
those who iutvo seen h, os it b a most stupendous workj and re^ 
fleets great credit on the engineer officers under whose orders it 
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waa raUiicl, cspccitiUy as it ^vas partly waslietl awav befot<^ h mu 
cdnmIctetL The river duftii;? the rainy seasun comrt dovm «itU 
IfTMt violence* ontl on more than one necaaion has swept off some 
of the inhnbUanU;* wim rcaidc oa both, bank* of it. 

The next place which ibe tTwxeller ought U> explore u the cjty, 
shualcd on lUe right l«mk of the mor just alluded to, in ki. 

1 7^ ^>0' N. and long* 7^^ W E. It is the capiinl, a^ 
tHinriei^ of bis highness the Nawah Asaph Jah ^VtuaiiRet^ul- 
Alhatalib, Alir Furkuckh All Klun llahnilur* Fnteh Jung. 
Nwain of H)Tlet^l>ad, or* as he is otherwise styled, the hubodar 
of the ncckoJi* This Mahomednn state cootains an area ol 
S8 884 square wiles* and is contpleLely kept under subjection to 
the British and Nizam’s flags by the latter * army, cumposial of 
four companies of HJtillcry (Goltindau?:)* bve rc^imenis of ca¬ 
valry, eight regimenta of infantry* one company of pionfici:^, and 
one company of hill-rangers (lately raiMdj. the whole under the 
tuders of European ofRcen, aided by the troops of the Madras 
establishment stationed at Sekuiiderahad and Jidnah. 

I'he traveller lo obtain sidnusaion, into the city of Hjdcmliml 
inual have the twrinisaion of the British representative, who will 
on application provide him with a clwlKlar, or, if the writer 
may be allowed translate it, ^'silver stick jn waiting* for the 
purpose of esctirling him ihrongh it, which in will protect 

him from having thiwe iiisnlis ficapcd upon him which strangers 
who venture in on their own responaihiUty genefally meet with 
from the mob. Tiie ivipulntioti k immense. princi]vally i%Iaho- 
niedan* amongst whom are RohilloSj Arnlw. Alghatis. Puthans, 
&o.* eiuploywl os soldiers by the local pMeminent* nobility, and 
richer merchants, who arc cf)« 4 tnnily fighting amongst themselves* 
and cause a great deal of blocalshed, s^nnetimes attended by hfts 

of life. ... 

There IS no city In India in which so much wneliy, injustice, 

anil crime is practisetl as at 1 lydcraljad; which is noi to bo W'on- 
dereil ol when so canny of the greatest offenders are j>crmiUc(l to 
csca^ie unpunished on jmymcnt of a “ iiujezeranah** or an offenng 
of a sum of money tn government* 

Of the sights'in the city, which are worth re^rdiug. none 
can he more interesting than the jialoces of the Nnwabs A luni 
All, Supij-ul-Daulaii llahaddr. Shumsfr-hl fJmra* and the 
mlnisti^r Midiarajah Hujah Chundiilnl Ikhadur. Those of 
the former nobleman are very strikmg, and laid wit in the 
Oriental style, especimUy the ganlen* atinchcd u> ihcm* in one 
is coninijied a hall of mlrrom, of large dimnisions. snmethmg 
similaato tlint at Vauxliall Gardens* diffciiiig only in the ceiling, 
which is also a moss of the same maicrial* In anMhcr « asnndhw 
sized hall* the walls and c-eiling of whleh arc ctintpltlcly studdcil 
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wiiii cbJiiB’ii>'arOt cboicest destTiplioDr &uch as breakfjist, 

dinner^ aild dessert seta. I’liis mode of biuMirtg rooms is quite 
nosel to the CMrojiean eje^ at ike same Lime TuUrulaiiE, but it is 
Ccrioinl}' a great curiosity, and shows itiat llie natives luivp a tasLo 
for articles of Kuropcaa manufacture, and thiuk nulhingof spend¬ 
ing large sums of mtmey in ike purchase of tbein^ Their 
are general I}' 'll. cl I furnished; and the one outside tke city, lie- 
Lwecti the foundry and the residency, belonging to ibe iiohlr- 
man in question, is a fine specimen of a cauntrV'SeaL. It is built 
after die model of the residency, and although tmt so largo and 
magnificenl,^ still may be classed with some of the beat buildings 
in India, The palaces belonging to the Nmvnb Shumslr-ul- 
Omra arc of a different s^irl. The one in the city is of the 
OiicnEal style of structure;: and, in addition to the furniture, it 
cunuiins a collection of pictures (some of tbcun not dUploying gowl 
tnstc), shells, stuffed and live hirda, ^c. He baa lately ex^tendetl 
a small fortune in building a most umgnifKtiiu seat, a short dis¬ 
tance to the S, of the city, near tke Bibi'ke'Chusmnk. The 
writer was muck struck with the apjiearaitce of it when be ffrst 
visited it, and could not help admiring tins noblemau's taste, not 
only in tke structure of this mansion, but in tke selection of 
the furniture, chandeliers, lamps, ruirrors, which arc all fd 
Eurnjieari manufacture, and match in splendour. 

There are many other buildings of Hiitc, too numerous to detail, 
amongst which the Ch^-Minor, or Tour .^^ina^eti, is nis con¬ 
spicuous os the IVfunument in London; from the summit of which 
a very good view of the city and its neighbuurhoOil meets the eye. 
The French Garden, siiuntctl about a mile to the N, N.E. of the 
rcsideoey, is often risiteid by travellers for its antiquity. It uos 
formerly a station cjccupicd fiy the when under 

the orders of French ofbeers, but since llicy were disbanded it 
has never been occupied, and eonsequcmiy allowed to fall into a 
heap of ruins, Not the slightest vestige of the regiments! lines; 
is visible mnv; and the few houses which remain ore in a toller- 
tng slate, and tmly used, for pic-nic and other parties, by the offi¬ 
cers at Sekuiideralmd and Bui arum. In this ne^hhourhood a 
very' grand battle was once fought between the Puthans and 
Arabs^ which Lerminaltxl in the former party being turned out of 
the Niziiin’s dominiona; but within the last ten years they have 
been grarluaJly retuming to their former homes. A spot of ground 
near Chinchul Ghorah is pointed out by the inhabitants as the 
fiehl of battle; lo mark which many stones have been erertctl, cme 
would suppose, iti the memory td tliose who fell on that occasion. 
The Butliuiis, as well os .A rails, are a very lurbulem race of 
people, and have hnd a great deal to do with many of the disturb' 
artrcji w'bicli from time to time have broken out at Hyt!cral>34i:L 
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Thp i-xpulsion from ihe tounliy of the latter would ^ a wry de- 
siPible object j but, owinp to iheir bcinff a vfiry formlilable p^rtyt 
it could not be elTccted wiiliout great loss of liJb» The KobiUas 
were not so powerful p ibercfore gtivcrnment found it an easy 
matter lo get rid of them with the aid of the Nizam 9 trot^ps, 

III taking leave of Hydcraliail the writer cniiitot omit to men¬ 
tion one of the most extraordinary, at the same lime whimsiedt 
features of his highness the Nizam's courts which of course has 
been handwl down ui Inm by his long line of ancestors. The 
princes and nohihty of the East are noted for keeping* large 
seraglios of women j and his highnesa, to keep pace with them* 
has a coniiderahle one tutaehed to his household ; for the protec¬ 
tion of which a corps of their own sex was ralseti many years ago, 
armed and accoutred like other regiments of the line, but tan in 
such a superior style, 'rheir commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned olht^rs are idstt womeiK and are much more expert in the 
performance of their rcs|»ctive duties than one would imagine. 
It has Wn said by some, who hare l>ecn so fortunate as to have 
pot a glimpse of this gallant corps whilst at exercise, that they 
have gone through their field-moveJiienta in a manner highly 
amusins^; and, if one were to judge from their appearnanct on duty 
around the seraglio and other places, it certainly must be a sight, 
nbov'e all others at Hyderabad, worth seeing. 'I'he sentries may 
he oljsprved at all limes very alert on their posts, excepting in llur 
I’jisc of those who may have an infant to lake care of, when jwr- 
ha^is one hand may lie employed in holding a musket whilst the 
other Is engaged in' nursing. Women in this condition nuirt fiml 
it a very difKcuU matter U» conduct their duties to llu: satisfaction 
of their supriors. The husbands of these Amiuwns hav e nothing 
whatever to say to tlic reglrnom* and follow their own twcupaiions, 
either under government or ujKm their own resjionsibiUiy, 

The fortress of fJolcondah, situated in lat, 17“ 20' X,, and 
long. 72" 52' E., about -1 miles to the right of the nxicl,* La the 
next place to be mentioned. It is soppiwed to contain treasure to 
a very Urge amount; and therefore Europeans or nniive strangers 
are not allow eel lo enter its gtites : in shiirt, jf they were to altrinjit 
it, without especial permission from government, they would, in 
all jiDiljabiliiy, he fired at by the soldiers on duty on the ram- 
pariB, 

Within a few' yards of the northern face of the fortress are 
situated the famous ‘^7'ombs of Golcondah,'' which are something 
similar to those of Be<ier, and of the Kfitub Shah dynasty, their 
relatives and principal dependants. That of the founder of the 
tlvnasty is, coivsetiiiently, 1100 years old, and the most recent ones 
150 years. Parties of ofticers'and ladies from Sekundcrabad and 
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Boinrum oficn viikii lliem, and pa^s lljft Ja)' cUIiot hi the cLcnn»t 
{itid largest one, or in tonU in ibelr imniecbato n^hboiirluHxb 

The TatbuiiJ also, Ui tbe right of tilt nmd* slvmld be 
by the traveller. It i$ an ernliankiELcnt to a lake, built, some 
vrars ago, b? the aaine engineer-oififer wrbo is alluded to in tlic 
ileurripiioii of ibe re^deney of flyderabadj and ia much superior 
in strength to any oiiier in llic Nizam's duiniiuonSr The con- 
sLruction of it la on the principle of arches, about tbrec-tjuaiters 
of a mile in length, and only ivjde enough to admit of tUr'n j>ersotis 
walking abreast of each other irjtliout any iiiconvcnjence. The 
scenery around it Is very beautiful, wldcb conipriaea a view of the 
city and its suburbs, the lake itself, with a pictitrcst^ue blond in 
the centre of it, and the billy <.T>iintry at the back. If iliia era- 
Uniikment hod not been built, the city, in tbe event of a very heavy 
rainy season, would be tomlly inundated, os tbe innumcroble little 
sir^'^oins from the hills, which now furm the lake, would How jiud 
M oosscy river Immediately below the walla, and, frojn the great 
rush of waters, overliow its bonks. 

Fmm Bolarum. to Luinmloh, 2 miles; TtlmtuellngbcTry, 2 
miles; Sekunderabad, *1 miles; Htisstelnsaghur Tank, I mile; 
Foundry, 1 mile 2 furlong*,^—total, K miles 2 furlongs. Ex¬ 
cellent road all the way, and the country well cultivated wkh rice 
for lUc mtisl juart of tlie yeor. 

Begum Bazaar, I mile 6 furlongs; bridge over the IShisscy 
river to the West gale of Hyderabad, 2 miles; Torbimd, I mile; 
Skumsobod, 3 miles—tutnl, E3 miles G furlungs. Pretty g^«»d 
rood, and the country cultivated os on the lost stage. Thi* is o 
bige fortified town, a little In the left of the road, and is famous 
for its trade in coffee* sugnr-condy, and sugar : the former article 
U ijnt^rtnl from Mocha, vik Bombay, prinripallv far the con- 
Eumptiimu of the Arabs at Hyderabad aitd its ridiiiiy 

Tudapilly, 2 miles I furlong; Shspur* 3 miles 3 furlongs: 
Pnlmarnl, 3 miles 2 furlougs; CottiiTi, 3 milih}; Nundigau, 2 
miles G furhmga^total* 14 miles 4 furlongs, I'he mad from 
^humsaboil to this place i* in noanv parts very stony, through 
bushy coimlty* cultivated only near the viilaget with rice ond 
(jlber grain. 

Janumpetiab, 4 miles 7 furlongs; Fuiruehnaghur fort. 1 fur- 
lung; Ryeul, 4 mile-sG furlongs; Ikdonaghuf* NagumpUlar, on 
the OLqj Nullah, 4 miles—total, 13 nule* G furlongs. (A 
budding in tbe centre of this Imvn is generally rewttiHl to by 
travellers to alight ol) The road and cultivation, in the same 
stale as on the last suigc. It is related by the nailves of thi* 
place that in the time of their ancestors manv travellers w'erc put 
to death <9n the batiks of on adjoining rivulet called the Dbrii 
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Ts'uUali. A perwm under the garb ef a takir, who was al the 
heail rtf dieae horrid murderers, was seiactl and execu led on ihe 
by order of the irovemmcut; rvfier which, on searching 

his house, properly lo a grc&t amount was fomyd concealed under 
ground. This pracrico Is now ihscontinued ; ih^fore it is to 
hoped the present generaiion arc gelling more cirdiswl, and hwak 
with horror on ibe crimes which have lefl such n foul blot m the 

bistorv of ilicir anceslors- . ., , i 

Cr^^si a rivulet to PidapilU, 6 furlong*; Palnmiisidab 2 miles 
5 furlongs; RainhpeU, mile* 7 furlong*; Noccah V\,tggii, 1 
mile; Miidareddopidi (descried), 6 furlong; i ft. Nnrsanim, 
2 miles; Caurumpelt, 2 mile* 4 furlongs—tolal, 1- miles 4 fur¬ 
longs. Good Kind through busby country * but partly cultivQli?tl 
IV i tlij! n c (?« 

Jufcbiliab mud fort, 6 furlongs ; A ppumiapi lb, 5 miles‘2 fur¬ 
longs Vamagundah, 1 mile 3 furlongs; Paul am ur. Smiles 7 
furlongs—mtai. 11 miles 2 fiirlougs. Prctiy good road ihwugb 
bushv and hilly oouniry; culdvaied as on the Iasi stage. Tbore 
is A Curler road by 6 or 7 miles from Bolanagliur to this jilace, 
which be* to ibe right, through a raiige of hllU,. but not pass¬ 
able for carts. , t ^ i o 

Durmapur, 1 mile 4 furlongs; Candurcudny (detertetl), B 

miles; Wee lank to the righi. 2 mile. 4 furlongs; JIukhii 
Clutlu Waggik 1 mile 2 furlongs; Dewarcudry, 2 furlujigs— 
tPtal, 13 miles 4 furlongs. IWI road, ihrougb tow bosby country, 
but piKirly cultivalctl. There Is a Hindu temple here, al which 
travellers aligbl. 

Peednb Waggh, 1 mile 4 furlongs; Iluudmpdli. 2 mile*; 1 
f.r. fjopaulpuranu I mile; Murcul. 3 mdcs 4 furlong*; Blla^ 
gunkh. '2 mile* 7 furlongs—lotah 10 Wit* ^ futkiigs. GiknI 
3roAcl lliroDS^Ii op&tt cou-hijv j better tullUvjitcd on itip Insl 


Gudabgundlab, 2 miles 7 furlongs; Juukailmr. 2 miles I 
furlong; fltiuaowarTun, 3 mika *2 furlongs; MuktuU 5 milt^s 3 
furlongS““lotal I 13 miles s furlungs- Oooti road through open 
coumry, covered widi long gras*. T bis place lies . of Ibdn' 
rum. in ku IG^ 2 ^^ N., and long. 77’ 3P E-. aiul wns only ocem- 
pieil by the Nizam*® troops m the Intier eiwl of 1S29 or t?om- 
inenceinenl of ]830. The new canUmmeiit is h iluausl to the casl- 
w ard of ihe town on an eminence, and only contains one n^bneni 
of native infantry: it was formed for the purptpse of keeping the 
surrounding country ijuiet. which a few nionili* l^cfore w as in a 
stale of rebellion ; nor would peace again have been reaiorid hail 
luH n small disciplmed force l>cea ordered out ui put down idl the 

refractory rajahs. > r r 

Muktui os a fiOiibn is n very important one, bul is far from 
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beingr heahbj for many parb of the year, espc^-ially for native 
troops. Dysentery and fevers appear to be the prevailing id ala- 
dies. There are no objects whatever, either at Mukiul or its 
immediate neigbbourhocKh w'ortli visiting, and the only amtiBcineqt 
which the officers of the cantonment ami travellers meet with 
is shooting, of which there is Rbundance, os the country is we]l| 
storked with game of every description in their season. Busiaid 
Bj]d floriean are the principal birils which come under the notice 
of the spartsman. Wild beasts, ezeepting JackaU and wolves, are 
scarcely ever heard of in the plains, hut are sometimes seen in the 
hills on tlie right of the road from Bolarum. 

RouTK IL—Fat3S( MulCTUt, fjOPAOLfKTT DjStttICT, 

(iGih March to 3rd April, 1830,) 

From Mukiul to CulaypillS, I mile 4 furLoiigs; Muniun- 
gudum, 1 miles 4 furlongs^ Kajahpilli, 2 miles; Xurwah, 2 
miles; head-quarters' flag, \V* of Vaumki Tank, 1 mile—total, 
I I miles, GuCkI load all the way, through open country, culti- 
vateil only near the diffeTent villages witli rice, Ivnvnmpcd on n 
salacious piece of ground on the W. of the tank, and in the vicinity 
of a grove of young mangoe-trees. 

^'^aumkiV 6 furlongs; NagnreddapiUj, 3 miles 2 furlongs; 
rmunreildapilly, 3 miles; head^quarters* flog, Amerihujiiah, 1 
mile-—total, 8 miles. Good road Lhrt>ugb bushy cimnlry^ culti¬ 
vated as on the last stage. This is a large niarket-towo, and is 
famous for its manufactures of native cloths, and iia p>ttcHcB. 
T'liicnmjied on rather con fined ground, 

Dupulli, 4 miles; Kfikhu Cluttii Hirulet, 2 miles 4 furlongs; 
N ellorree, 4 furlongi; DautaJipoor (dcscFlcvi)* 2 niilca; hcBtl- 
quarter^ flag, Cotah Cotab, 3 miles—total, 12 miles. Stony rtnid 
ihroogh very bushy, liilly, and uncultivated country. This is also 
a market .tow n, Kncairq>ed in an csTCosive mangoc grove. 

I f. r. Kajabpeit, 3 miles G furlongs; Nagahram^3 miles 2 fur¬ 
longs; heatl-quartcrs^ flagj Wuwptiriy, 1 mile—total, B miles. 
7'hc read and country in the satne stAte os on the last stajp^. 
'I'his place is very slrungly fortified, owdng tc» Its being the head- 
quarters of the citief of ihc district, who came to vbit us during 
till.! doy we were encainpecl under its walls. A few montlis after 
this inienieiv, during the absence of the writer on sick leave, he 
fell under the displeasure of the government, when a 

similar force was sent against hum 

Narsingapilly, 1 mile; Tarpurt)V I mile 4 furlongs; head- 
quancri' flag, Gopauipctt, 1 mile 4 furlongs—total, 4 miles. 
Pretty good road through billy, busby, and uncultivated country, 
the latter owing to the vilhiges being ueserte<h Took pjssessjon 
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(jf tbf? inwn and phun^" (fnit) iaimcdiatelj on iIjo arrival of the 
fi>Tee, nU'CtiJip with any opposition an the part of the 

rajah, who with bia folian ers had evacoatcd. bfiih placed on haaring 
of our approach. Encampetl on an open space of ground a little 
distance from the south pate, where wc remained two dat^. in 
order to p!u<!c the povcmmenl agent in possesaion of nil the vil¬ 
lages belonging to the rajah in the neighbourhmKi of his capital, 
in which we stationed a company of infantry until our return from 
other parts of the district, Gopaulpeii is situaterl E S-E. of 
Muktu), distant 43 miles, in lat. 16'= So' N., and long. 7^1 10' E. 

Tarpuriy, 1 mile 4 furlongs; Munalmur, 2 inilea; Goptul- 
piinirn, G nitlcs 4 furlones; heail-quarters' flog, IhiunpuU Hill 
Fort, 2 miles—talaU 12 railea. Very E^d road, through hilly, 
ihickly-wncMled, and uneullivated country. Eiicampetl lo the , 
of the Hill Fort, on rather coftfuied ground;, In. the vicinity of a 
date-grm’c, 'riic ihcrmoiueitT at this place st^iod as high m 
F iO’ in tents, and 150° in the sun. Halted ihe followii^ day far 
the purpo.ae of allowing the government agent time to rejoin ua 
from GopanipetL 

Heytapillv, 4 miles 6 furlongs; VVnlwahpurani (deserted), 2 
miles 2 furiongs; Tdmeontab, 3 miles 7 furlongs; Ccjudt'ir, 2 
miles 1 furlong; head ■quarters* flog, Paitnully, 2 miles—total, 
15 miles. Good rtiaii through uncultivated country. This is 
rather a Urge town, belonging to the Rajah of Jhuipor; annJ we 
were obliged U> resort to it in consequence of hiidiog the village 
fif ToniEieoritab deserted, which was taken jHiasession of, and made 
over to the govemmenl agent, Encampetl on an open piece of 
gmimd, where we baltnl two day* for the purpose of settling 
some important matters connecliMl with the complaint agniiisl the 
Rajah of Gopaulpclt, 

Yniiialipottahj 4 miles ; JalipuUal^ 4 furlongs ; Churgotum, 4 
furlongs; Yetium, head-quarters' flag. 4 miles—total, 9 miles, 
Ratlicr stony road, ami the country cultivated with rice* En¬ 
camped on hard Cfittfincd ground. This place belongs to the 
Rajah Sinahvishnia, and is his head-quarters. It appears that 
he was also under the displeasure of government, in conse<[uence 
of w'hich he was apprehensive his possessions would be taken 
from him. 

Nahgabrum, or N’abgahpiUy, 3 miles -4 furlong*; Mulahretl- 
dapilly, 2 miles; Turkahdullv, 2 miles 4 furlongs; Chlllabgu 
Kivulett I mile; Chiuw'arruin, 2 miles; Yaidootlah, 2 miles; 
Gopaulpett. 3 miles—totah IG miles. Pretty goml road, through 
cnuoiry p.irdy cultivated. Kncani|.>ed on a fine sjN>l of grouiul 
nearlv a mile from this place. 

The country through which the foTce passed abouniU with 
game of ev'cry description, whicb^ notwiihslanding the very sultry 
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state of the weather^ was a source of great amusement tr» ikose 
officers who were fond of shootings and tended in break the 
mojioLouj of the cam|HUgn. 

Roctk III.— From Muistul to SttOBAPoa (April and 
Maj, 1831). 

From Mukttil to SungunibuncLih, cross Shimah river, Xirgarni. 
PhpoUh bead-quarters' flag. Cuddaebur. 12 miles. Good rooid 
all the j^'ajt and the country cultivated near the village*. En¬ 
camped in n tamarirwl-grm'e. 

Chalaliptlljj MunlgallahH Bcli^ndah, Faidah Andr, rtoss 
Riiruih river, he-id^quaricrs" dag. 2 furli>ngs from llillaur, 12 
miles. Road and cultii'atiod as on the Inst sla^. Encamped 
on an open apace of ground (hlach soil) on the right hank of the 
Bhccmnh river. 

KundailH. Konicbully* Wudgherry. head-quarters’ flag, Aikdr. 
12 mile*. Bad road over black anti broken soil, bearing every 
sign of having been well cniliivaied prior to the disputes betiveen 
the Rajah of Shoramir and some of his Arabs, Encamped on 
the left bank of the River KistnBih on stony ground. 

Aihaul, .Muddrakul, Birnur, Sutchumpur, cross a^ rivulet, 
head-quarters' flag, near Knnahpurt and about I mile from 
ShorapoF, 14 miles. Gotnl road, and the culiivali[>n m llip 
same stale as on the last stage. 

Sbitrapor, the capital of the territory of that name*!* a strongly 
fortificil town in a range of mountains, and i* now in the posses¬ 
sion of the Rajah Kistnapah Naik Bulwunt BlejTi Bahadur, 
From Captain Cluno^s accnimt of the Hindd chiefs in Induij it 
Would appear that the ancestor cd this rajah was made a wyal 
MunsulxUr of 5000, and a Rajah, for having aided Aurungrebe 
in the subjugation of the Bijapdr State, of which he was a suli- 
ject The territory of Shorapor is situated between the Eistiioli 
and Bhimah rivers, Immedialely above the juiictiOH, and ia 
alKult 45 miles from E. to VV.* its groatcH length. The former 
raj all* purcliased a nnininal Independence by paying on annual 
tribute to both the iVizom. and Peishwah, The first receivctl 
1,4.5,000 rupcea. and the latter claimed 85,000 rupees, and each 
alsa levied ti fine on the nccession of a new rajah. The family 
and all their principal depeudnuts are bohduis, or the Rahmoassic 
tribe. The revenue ot the state, from all soiurccs, fcirttifirly 
amounted to B lakhs annually, but now it does not eitcecd 5 lakhs, 
which, after what ia deducted for the NizamV goverritnent, is 
barely sufficient to maintain the dignity of the present rajah. 
In ]i802, the trO(q>s which hiul lieen mllcctcd to resist the 
Nizam'* army were estimateil at 'tOOO cavalry. 8000 iafotilry', and 
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4000 bohilur* os a militia force, who. as in En^r1an<l, were only 
employed on rerv urjjent occasions. The present numlier, how¬ 
ever, »l»»es not probably amount to 2000 men on regular pay, so 
that it would be an easy matter at any time to subdue the slate, 
althnuf^h there are several strong forts in it. such as Shorapor, 
Wakenkhairah. Windrug, and Gurkeuh. Shorajmr lies in lat. 
16“ 32' N. and long. 76 SO' E. 

Route IV.— From Muktul to SindniJr. (August, 1831, to 
January, 1832.) 

From tlie lines to the town of Muktul, 1 milcj Chundapdr, I 
mile; cross a rivulet to Mognhr, 4 miles 2 furlongs; bead- 
t|uarters’ flag, Oudubalur, 4 nnlcs 2 furlongs—total. 10 miles 4 
furlongs. Good roads all the way, and the country well cultivated. 
Encamped on the S.W. side of the rillagc on an oj»en space of 
grouiul 

Cross Kistnah river, 3 miles 3 furlongs; he^-quarters’ flag, 
Diva Sugar, 5 furlongs; r. 1. f. Bowennil>euchi, 1 mile; 1. 4 f. 
Meygrtshunhully, 4 miles 2 furlongs; Chickah Sdgur, 2 fur¬ 
long; Yerrainurrus. 3 miles 4 furlongs; head-quarters* flag, 
Kaichor, 4 miles—total. 17 miles. Muddy roa<!s over cotton or 
black soil well cultivated. Encnmi>ctl in the first place on the 
right iKink of the Kistnah river for the purpose of nlh»wing our 
men time to cn»S8 in basket-boats, and on the arrival of the de¬ 
tachment at Raichor, took up a position near the walls facing 
\V. European officers’ tenta ]iitchcd in a garden belonging t4> 
the N^izam. This is a verv large town, and the fort is the strong¬ 
est of the kind in this part of the countiy. 

Ussdr, 3 miles; Rampuram. 2 furlongsj a tower and well, 
T) miles; Kullur, 3 miles; Kurldi, head-quarters’ fl.ig. 7 miles 
4 furlongs—total, 20 miles 6 furlongs. Goixl rood over cotton 
soil, and well cullivateil. Encnm|>etl on on open space of grouiHl 
near the village. 

llohil Merchair, 2 miles 3 furlongs; Mirkul, 3 miles; Sikul. 

2 miles; head-quarters* flag, llhuinrh, 7 miles—total, 14 miles 

3 furlongs. Road and cultivation as on the last sLigc. Enram|>ed 
on the ground on stony ground. This is a large town at the 
foot of rather a strong fortified hill. 

Nundiarh. 3 miles 4 furlongs; Kolunkull, 8 miles; cross a 
rivulet. 4 miles 3 furlongs; hcail-quarters* flag, \ upulpurwi, 
1 furlong^total, 16 miles. Muddy road over cotton soil, very 
well cultivated. Encamped near the village on the right bank of 
the rivulet. Hailed here about a month. 

r. I mile, Jaulghirah, 6 miles 2 furlongs; head-quarters* flag, 
Lindnoor, 12 miles 2 furlongs—total, 18 miles 4 furlongs. The 
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former part of the road muddy, and the laiU?r gi^l, partly over 
cotton sod well cultivated. Encamped on the right bank of a 
rivulet near the town, Xlus is a very large place, prmdipm y 
inhahiU'd hy Bidurs, a noble race of ^ple in appeanmee, but 
of low craste amongst the Hindus. It is to be remarked here 
that even the lads from twelve to sixteen years of age in tbeae 
districts arc fiinned into a kind of ntilitia, and used hy tbe different 
xeinindars whenever they pick a quarrel amongst themselves. 
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\.^Trawls throttgh the Alps of Savoy, and other parts of the 
Pennine Chain ; with Observations on the Phenomena of Glacters. 
Rv Jamks D. Forbks, F.RS. Ed., F.G.S.. Corre#iwuilin? 
Member of the Inslilule of France, and Proft^ssor of Natural 
i’hilosophv in the University of Etlinburph. E«linburgh : 
A. & C. ftlack; London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Long¬ 
man. 1843. [By the Hitlitor.] 

It is, we believe, generally ailmitted Uuit Profcosor Forbes has 
by this work, and also by his papers in the Edinburgh Review, 
and various scientific jounmls, contributed materially to promi>te 
the development and rectification of the theory of glaciers. It 
is, however, as a contribution to positive geography that we pro- 
p<ise to examine the volume now before us. And in this ^int of 
view its iinprirlancc will be found to be scarcely, if at all, inferi«>r 
to those attributcil to it as a work of sj>eculati%'c science. 

Professor Forbes, in his 'Travels,* reatls an im|M>rlnnl pruden¬ 
tial lesson to gct*^raphers, though this does n«>t appear to have 
been one of his objects in writi^. 

It is evident, from many incidenUil remarks, that the l>est mo¬ 
dem ma]>s of tlio Pennine Chain of Alj>s arc lamentably in error. 
*• One would hardly guess,’* he says at p. 216, *‘ from the com¬ 
mon maps, that Mont Blanc and its adjacent tributaries* form a 
kind of oval group, rather than a portion of a line of mountains 
continuous from the Me<litcrrancan to the Tyrol.” At p. 270 
lie savs, “ I have not met with a description of the Col des Fene- 
tres in any work.** At p. 289, ad%’crting to the alnujst unknown 
lateral valleys which open into the Rlione valley at the well-known 
stages on the Simplon road, Sion, Sierre, and Fouriemagne, he 
oliserves;—*' His [Frbbel’sj work is valuable, fr»>in an improve*! 
map which it contains, and which corrects many of the almost in¬ 
credible errors of the best executed maps before that lime [1840], 
such as those of Weiss, Keller, and Worl.” At pp. 303 4 ftunc 
startling errors of Mori, Keller, and \on Mclden ore spi^nfieil. 
And at p. 350 we meet with llie following explicit p assage:— 

• Thu u s •trance oipre**ioo : “ triboUry ttreanu,” ihoujrh m 6fui»liv« cxnrtauan, 
which hM introducwl much iulo wogis^cal u intcUi^iUc; 

but “ tributary rnuuDlsim ’ b s phrsM tu which uo i«lcs exn be atUcbcU.—Ei>. 
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Camctions of Alpine Geography. 

** I mi«t say a word here respecting the maps of thw country [the rici- 
nity of Zermatt], which are worse than those, pcrha|)B, of any other ]Nut 
of the Alps, and are all nearly equally bad, though wi^ a great diversity 
of errors, which, showing that the artists ^re copied neither nattire nor 
one another, leaves us to consider them as pure &bricatious. Thus, in 
the map of apparently moat authority of any—Von Wclden’s—attached 
to a work professedly gcodetical and topograuhical, whikt the Italian side 
of the mountain [Monte Rosa] and its vallers are neatly and well laid 
down, the northcni or Swiss side is a mass of pure invention, in which 
the most obvious features are nowhere to be found, and villages and gla¬ 
ciers. lakes and mountaius, arc jumbled into inextricable confusion. Take 
the easily accessible neighbourhood of Zermatt:—The great glacier of 
Gomcr is to be recognis^ only by its name (Zermatt Gletscher), and 
debouches on a lake which Itas no existence: the Kidfel and the glacier 
of Zmutt are nowhere I Nor is the valley of Saas better. The Mat- 
mark See, a lake below DUtelberg, is supplanted by an im aginary gla- 
tier, compos^ of tributaries from all sides, and across which the path 
of the More is carried. A very pretty and detailed map of the Simplon 
pass^ and its neighbourhood, published by authority, replaces the great 
dacier of Macugnaga by a gnwt lake! WOrl, in his map, has copied 
Von Wclden’s errora Even the new government map of Sardinia, of 
which a short has lately apueareil, has perpetuated blundets even worse 
than those of Von Wcldeua, and in exquisite engraving. Lakes are 
created, villages are displaced, and others which have no existence in¬ 
serted where glaciers should be! The Italian side ia, however, admi¬ 
rably executed, even though not quite precise in the details of roads and 
vill^n. On the whole the most careful map of the Swiss part of the 
chain ia that in Engelhardt’s work ;• but the author has unfortuuatcly 
adopted a oomplcv and impracticable system of projection, partly pic¬ 
turesque, partly geometrical, which greatly diminishes its value. 1 can¬ 
not help tliinkiug, also, that in this, as in other maps, the breadth of the 
Saaa^aat is underrated at iU up|»cr i>art. It ia a very pretty, though 
certainly not an easy topographical problem, to unravel the complications 
of this chain, of which the mountains are so inaccessible, so varying in 
their fomu, and each called by several different names.** 

Now, it is not crcditahlc to Euni|ican getigrapbcrs, that nl n 
lime when every day odds to our intimate knowledge of the Ural 
nml Catu'asus, of the Hnlur-tag, the Altai, and the Miinmalaya, 
and of the mountain masses of America, such ignorance and con¬ 
fusion should prevail regarvling the mountain mass which may bo 
reganled as the central knot of the upheaving of the European 
continent j and which, at no great distance from Paris, London, 
and Berlin, has Vienna and ^fuiiicb at its northern, Venice, Mi¬ 
lan, and Turin at its southern, and f»t*neva at its western base. 
.Much barm has been done in geography by the ado|»tion of sys¬ 
tems of classification and technical phraseology liasetl upon mere 
lojHigraphical observation. But inriuitcly mure intschicf may !)c 


• ‘‘ScliiUleniutpnt Jer Ubclutu Alpru,** IWO. 
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Correction* of Alpine Geotfntphy. 

Ihe cxmscqucncc of ihc vapuc awl superficial notion* which muil 
result from exclusive attentM>n to numerous hasty and^essanly 
superficial ohaervation* collected fn»m all quarters. The cuntn- 
butions to geodctical scienco, from European travelleiw over the 
distant and colossal protuberance* of the earth s ^’“'ch 

hare been alluded to, can only bo turned U> ncoMini by him who 
has carefully stu.lied those form* which are accessible to his i*wn 
observation. It is in the Alpine regions of Europe that the Eu¬ 
ropean ge«>graphcr must collect those preliminary notions, by the 
aid of which alone he can rightly understand and turn to account, 
in hi* department of natural history, the iin|>ortant facts glebed 
by travellers in more remote region*. The account given by 1 ro- 
fMSor Forbes of the wretchedly deficient kimwledge of .a portion 
of the European Alp* so limited in extent, situated in such proxi¬ 
mity U> tlie principal resort* of European science as the Pennine 
chain, betrayctl by the most recent map*, show that this maxim 
has been enUrely disreganlcd ; that geographer* of the present 
day are more intent upon accumulating material* thim ujmn work¬ 
ing them up into soliil, consistent, and artistically finished systems. 
Yet it is only a* materials for such system* that our accumulation* 
of isolated (acts, diffusely and verbosely expresMxl as they fre- 
quently are, can be of any value. 

The statemenu of Professor Forbes respcctii^ the geography 
of the Pennine cluun supply a startling illustration of this truth. 
Rut they relate unfortunately to isolatctl cases of remissnes* in 
the atteinjit* of European geographer* to advance the knowledge 
of their own continent. V’aluablc materials have been accumulat¬ 
ing for nearly half a century, and arc still accumulating. Surveys 
of the principal European states, by skilful engineers, aidctl by the 
most recent and improved instruments, have liccn made or are in 
progress. The labour* of De Luc, Saussnre, Tralles, Huinboldt, 
Von Ruch, Struve, De Reaumont, and other distinguished scientific 
men, have gone far to prepare material* for a practical and com¬ 
prehensive clajwfication of the European local form* of the earth’s 
surface. Yet no attempt has been made to extract from all these 
materials an improved geography of Europe. The survey* of 
each state, when they have been used by our map-makers, have 
been adopted, w'ithout any critical examination a* to how far they* 
iverc coherent with each other—-whether the imj>o**ibility of 
bringing their termini to coincide did not imply error* in one or 
all. The discrepancies which exist in different parts of the same 
survey have not l>een atlverted to. And our descriptive geogra¬ 
phers have equally ntglecUHl to avail themselves of the obseia'a- 
lions of De Luc and Murchison. Soussure. Von Bucb, antl^ our 
author, with a view to Improve their systematic accouiiu of Euro- 
jHran gcivgraphy. The accumulation of material* confuse* and 
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depre&sos rather than instructs, fur the want of some one to select 
ami arrange systeuiaticall}' wlmt Is essential in them. With such 
a storehouse of trutlis accessible, old errors are repeated, or mixed 
with truths picked up at random in a manner only calculated to 
increast* confusitm. The few who have attempted to improve 
Kuropean Geography have failed, from attempting tii {latcb up 
old clothes with new cloth. The whole system must be remo¬ 
delled : it is of no use to engraft a few isol.ated trutlis upon a sys¬ 
tem essentially erroneous. 

VW turn, from the considerations suggested, not expressly staled 
by our author, to pass in review his p<witive additions to our know* 
ledge of the hical forms of the Kuropean Aljiine mountain moss, 
ami their arrangement. In this |mrt of our task wc shall, as fre¬ 
quently as it is possible, allow him to sjicak for himself. His ob* 
senatiuns are confinetl to *• that part of the Alpine cliain called 
by the ancients the Pennine Alps, a term of doubtful origin, but 
which it is convenient to retain, as having no modem synonynie. 
It extends from the Col de Bonhomme, on the west side of Mont 
Blanc, to Monte inclusive, thus comprising the highest 

ground in Europe, and the two most colossal mountain groups.” 
This is but a small |K>rtion of the great central elevation of Eu¬ 
rope, which occupies the space bounded by the valley of the Po 
on one side, and the valleys of the D.'inubc, Aar, and Rhone on 
the Ollier. But to compensate for this Professor Forbes lias gone 
over his ground re{tent(^ly with |>erseverance, unremitting atten¬ 
tion. and, above all, with the xcal which animates a man engaged 
in a labour of love. 

** It is now,” be says, a good many years since I proposed to myself 
to travel, not as an amusement, but as a serious occupation, and with De 
Saussure before me as a model. I have reason to be glad that circum¬ 
stances, by pust|H)ning its execution, Ie<l me to appreciate more fully the 
difficulties of the plan, and to come to its fulfilment, after some expe¬ 
rience, with moderated views of ultimate success. The habit of observation, 
I have already observed, is of slow growth—to use opportunities we must 
prepru’e to seize them. I had the advantage of receiving my first im¬ 
pressions of Switzerland in early youth, and I have care^lly refreshed 
and strengthened them by successive visiu to almost every district of 
the Alps between Provence and Austria. I have crossed the principal 
chain of the Alps twenty-seven rimes, ^erally on foot, by twenty-tlim 
pas^ and have of coarse intersected the lateral chains in very many di- 
rwtions. . . I have spent a part of ten summers on the Continent, and 
six of these in the Alps and adjacent country. I have thus repeated my 
visits to the same spot, and, without almost'any exception, I have found 
more to enjoy, to admire, and to learn on the renewal of my acquaint- 
ann with it. Most of the places described in this volume have been 
visited twice, and several of them in four different years.” 

It ought to be added, that the author’s physical pursuits leading 
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him to determine rcpeatcillj the elevation and geo^phical posi¬ 
tion of the places at which his observattons and esperiincnts were 
mode, os also to take into account the most delicate aud the must 
frequently recurring natural phenomena, as well as those adapted 
to arrest attention by their rare occurrence and striking character, 
were admirably calculated to engrave the express character of the 
country upon his memory and imagination. There is every rea¬ 
son, therefore, to believe tltat liis descriptions of it are as accurate 
as they ore vivid. 

The region of which be gives an account, it has been alreaily 
intimated, comprehends the Mont Illanr group to the W., and the 
group called Monte Rosa to the E. \Vc shall first notice his de¬ 
scriptions of these two termini, and afterwards what he says of the 
intermediate chain. 

Mont Blanc, and the mountain group of which it forms the 
centre, is, according to Professor Forbes, of on oval form. “ In 
length this groim extends from the Col du Bonhomme, on the 
confines of the Tarentaise. to the Mont Cattle, in the valley of 
St. Branchier, above ^fartigny, a distance of thirty English miles 
in a north-east and south-west direction; w hilst its breadth, at right 
anglca to the former, from Chamouni to Courmayeur, is only thir- 
t(>en English miles.” The natural limits of this group are defined 
with great precision. On the N.E. is the valley of the nrance, 
and on the S.W. the Col du Bonhomme. Along the base which 
fronts to the S.E., arc the deep volley of the .Allw Blanche, its 
continuation to the N.E., the Piedmontese Ferret, and the Swiss 
Ferret, se|uiratcd fn»m its namesake by tl»e Col dc Ferret. At 
the N.W. base arc the valleys of the Ane and the upper volleys 
of its aflluent, the Bon Nant, which joins it from the vallev of 
.Montjoie. 

I'he S.E. side of the group is the more im]Kwing in its appear¬ 
ance. We take Professor I'orbes’s description of it, as seen first 
from the S.E. ami afterwards from the \.E.:— 

** From the top of the Col de la Scigne,* the extent of the Alkki 
Blanche is well seen, with the great masses of the chain of Mont Blanc, 
which bounds it on the left. Mont Blanc itself presents a singular ap¬ 
pearance in this durection, and would not be easily recognised by those 
who know it only in a northern and eastern direction. ITie western (?) 
and southern faces are very steep, altlumgh not so absolutely precipitous 
as thev would to be when viewed in front. The former falls 

abruptly to the Glacier du Miage; the latter in the direction of the 
Cramout, into the AII«^ Blanche itself. The bottom of the valley is 
here not more than 4000 feet above the sea; consequently this colossal 
mountain rises above it at a very short horizontal distance, and no less 

• Tlw emt of this paw is S4J3 fr<t above thr hw : it connect* the Mont Rlanc group 
witb the range which ■eparatee the head valm of tlie I’o rrum the adiuctiU of the Lower 
Rhone. 
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lliFtn 1 L700 feet tcrtlcjil hfightt whicli, though not on urthroken pre- 
ctpice,, Is cumiioacd entirclt of iicep untl *athgt riicka, upon which the 
auuw cfliuiot Vic foT any cjLUuit. Ill aii,wci therefore, far more im¬ 
minent and impcffling than on the aide of Chamouni, where the eye is 
grently deceived lu to the actual disiAiicc of the top, and conaeqocTitly 
OB to its height. But here the detail& rather aid the peni>ectivc, and, 
‘when seen in profile ffnm the Col dc !a Scigue, the vtupenJoua liutticMe*, 
bv which the mouuhtin is tupportctl, and especially one nrodLijrioua ai¬ 
guille of gmnite, called Mount Peteret, come out in relief, ^though, 
when front view is taken from Courmayeur, or its neighbonrhootl, 
their pinnacles, thousands of f«E in height, arc lost ngainst the toweritTg 
m&Es helilid, which there Mcnis to rise like ft wall- 1 ntn Unable lo 
state the csact line of junciitm of the litmextune with the central mans of 
granite. I apprchenij, however, that it rums from aotnc way tu the N, 
uf the Col de la Scigne [which is ealcareou-'^) to tlw Cime tic* boura, 
and so down nearly to Nantbourant, leaving the Aiguille du Glacier, 
ami the greater prt of Glacier dc Trelat^lt, within the primitive lioutt- 
dary. To the K. the limit is in a good measure determined Isy the di- 
reciion of the Alice Btanclio, which iic[3araics for suiue distance the gra¬ 
nite from the limestone. Two conspicuous eunkCtuLs, however, which 
ii]ipcar near the foregrourjd of the view\ a little higher than the Col de 
In Seigne, are the rjnimidca Culnures de I'Alldc BItmche of De Saus- 
ture. They are upon the left hand ori descemling. It is a walk of 
nearly five houn froni the top of the Col to CpiiTmayeur, dirring which 
we traverse the whole leiigtli of the Alli?e Blanche, It i* diere met by 
another pnrallel valley, which opcni exactly opposilo to it, and forms aa 
it were the prolongntion of the AHde Blujiche for about five hour* far¬ 
ther- This is cfillerl the Val Ferret, and termitiHtta at the Col Ferret.” 

Let u* now rxiinplcte this pirturu liy kkoklng back nt tho S,E. 
side nf Mont Blanc from the opposite termination of the prolongv'd 
Allee Blrteirho„ and then casung a glance down iliP Swiss V'al 
Ferret;— 

" The view fium iht Col Ferrei, Vooking hack, i* certainly ode of tlic 
finest which 1 have seen. The prodigiuns out wot he which auAtain the 
mass of Mont Blitnc ou the southern side arc more conepiciious here 
than (tom any other point, espeCiiiHy tlie Mont Petcret, which «ta'nd« 
oat like a majestic Gothic pinnacle. From hence, a* (fem the Col de It 
Seigne, we see how far this aide of the chain is from being an abaulute 
precipice, fta it appears when viewed in frout ilh front the Cramunt. The 
descent of the Swiss Vnl Ferret to Orsleies olfers no great inter ext, and 
is of most tedious length," 

That part nf the N.W- siiloof the Mont Blanc monntaiii group 
whicii riso* from the vallc-y of Chainoaui* and the valleys of tbo 
confluents of the Bon Xanl, present little that c.tHs for nspeeial 
iiotico in a brief thnmi like the present. The CoL de lion- 
houiine, at the S.VV. torininfitinn of the group, ctninccts it witli 
high land prulotigeil nearly in the direction of iis axis of greatest 
i'levotionj and foruun^ a watorshod between the I sere and the Rhone 
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immetliatcly above iu junction with that river. The hi»h elev.v 
tiont of the group terminate here, ami this occounts UfT the stormy 
charocter of the Col do Bonhomme, thus adverted to bv Pmfess<ir 
Forbes:— 

“ The passage of the Bonhomme is one of the most drear; b the Alps; 
and in had weather is dreaded by the guides. The strung west wind 
■pends itself ujton this great outline of the chain of Mont Blanc, and 
raisea the snow into fearful eddies, called tourmeni$ in the French, and 
tjuxen in the German Alps, which arc justly feared by those who are 
exposed to them. Here two English travellers lost their liv£a some 
years since. Tlieir last entry is still to be found in the traveller’a bouk 
at Nantliourant. I have crossed the Col de Bonhomme three times, 
and on one of these occasions, having merely a porter with me who did 
not know the way, we ^ot bewilder^ in log among the rocks, from 
w hich we were only extricated by my referring to the map and compass, 
instead of following the direcduna of mv companion. When the sum¬ 
mit is gained, a wide view Is seen over t^ valley of the Tarcntaisc; and 
the traveller naturally thinks of descending immediately by a path right 
before him. Let him, however, beware of this, for it will lead him into 
the volley of Beaufort, which is most likely not his intended route. If 
going to CourmajTur, he follows an ill-lruced path on his left, over black 
shale (or snow during part of the season), which conducts him nearly 
on a level, after a quarter of an hour's walk, to a point somewhat higher 
than the last, which is called I^ Croix da Bonhomme, and which on 
my last journey I found to be 8195 feet above the sea. The view from 
thence is striking, although Mont Blanc is concealed, the mountains of tlie 
Upper Istrre, stretching away towards the MontCem's, arc fully in view; 
and conspicuous among them is the Aiguille dc la Vancise, a snow-clad 
pyramid between Moutier and Lans-le-bourg, and which is undeniably 
one of the most elegant mountains in the Alp#.** 

From this tracing of the base of Mont Blanc it is ev'ident that 
it ought to be considered as one independent mountain group. 
The high land which forms its prolongation S.W. of the Col dc 
Bonhomme nowhere attains to the elevation of the central group, 
and terminates in the angle between the Isere and the HbonV 
Mont Catogne, the N.E. termination of the group, has no con¬ 
nexion with any other group or range. With the range of which 
.Mont Cenis forms a part Mont Blanc is cunnertetl by the Col de 
la Seignc; and with that of which the great St. Bernard forms a 
part by the Col Perm: but the direction of its axis of greatest 
elevation does not coincide with either, n*>r do ibeir axes of great¬ 
est elevation coincide with each other. All three arc independent 
systems hanng only this in common, that they rise from and furrow 
the same great plateao, or protuberance of the earth’s surface 
The passes by which the mountain grimp of the .Mom Bl.vnc can 
be rrosseil arc few and difficult:— 

** The Col du G»?ant offers the shortc*l poaeage from the AU^ Blanche 
to the valley of Chamouni. It forms the acsl of the chain, wfiere Uic 
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wrtiem bnneh of the Mcr dc Glece takes its risej and, notwith* 
standing its immense height, it would prohabW be frequented but for the 
dangers of the glacier on its northern side. A tradition, common to 
this and many other i>asses of the Alps, sutes, tlial formerly the glacier 
was less formidable, aud that communication was nut unfrequent be¬ 
tween Charaouni and Courmaycur. This has not occurred, however, 
within some centuries from the present time. The ^sage of the Col 
du Geant appears to hare been reckoned impracticable as late as 1181. 
M. Bourrit, writing in that year and speaking of the aspect of that bnuKh 
of the de Glace of Chamuuni culled the Glacier dc Tarul, says with 
respect to the crevices:—* Elies sont si effroyables qu’elles font deses- 
ix?rer dc retrouver jomais la route qui conduisait h la Val d’Aoste.’ • 
l)c Saussure, in the second volume ol his travels, speaking of the Glacier 
de Tacul,does not say one word of this historical passage of the Alps, 
though he seems to have thought it just possible tliat the summit of Mont 
Blanc might be gained in this direction ;t and in the fourth volume, 
written some years later, when about to give an account of his memo¬ 
rable residence on the Col du G^ant, he speaks of * la route nouvellemcnt 
d^uverte* from Chamuuni to Courmayeur. This was in 1728. 

There is said to be a passage which has been effected from the 
Glacier du Miage, which penetrates very deeply indeed on the south side 
of the chain of Mont Blanc, to the valley of Contamircs, by the glacier 
also l)earing the name of Miage on the north side: but I have no accu¬ 
rate information of its accomplishment, and the appearance of the heail 
of the glacier on the south siuc mves little encouragement to the attempt. 

** One other passage of the chain has, however, been made, and that 
is by the glacier of Le Tour, near the Col de Balme, descending by tlie 
glacier of Salena into the Val Ferret This was discovered a few years 
since by a guide of Chamouni named Mounier. 

'* Such are the only known passes of this wild country.*' 

The pass by the Col du Geant Profeas»>r Forbes accomplishcnl 
in one day. 11c started from Counnaycur at post 1 a.m.. and 
reached Moiitanvert \ before 4 pm. His guides di'scendctl to 
Chamouni the same evening, *• w here tlielr arrival createtl some 
nstonishment, as no one had before crossed the Col du Geant in a 
single day, and as it was tupposc<l that the fresh snow would have 
rendered the attempt impracticable." The obsenations mailc on 
this occasion on the Col du Geant gave the following results: — 

-" whetice the height of the Col du Gtfant above Gaieva is 9803 

feet,l shove the set 11,146, above Courmaycur 6979. The Col du 
Geant, by observations at the Montauvert on arriving there, is 4841 feet 
above tluit station. This result we shall afterwards find to agree with 
the direct comparison with Geneva, and hence we are disposed to place 
the Col du Gt^nt at 11,146 feet above the level of the sea. De Saussure 
obtained it trigonometrically, by reference to Chamouni, using the 
Aiguille du Midi as an intermediate point seen from both, and taking the 


* HooasiT, ymfoff*, i., 71. f & 019. 

1 C*lculaled Uitb by BoUy'* table* oud tboae of the rrcucb .Imitmuirt. 
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barometrical height of Chi mouiii, he dctenniiiccl for ihe Col (l,i Gt^int 

1147 tojscfi> or 1\,IT2 EngHsli feet. 13y Ms Mvcnleeu Hay a barometn- 
Cftl observation*, cofopared i^ntb aitnultancouA ones at Chi^oum, he 
obtained bv the forirmU of TrembUsy. 16 toUes Ims, r^ucing the 
height to U,010 Eugliah feet, I liare rtcaleulated bis iimiil^MUi 
observations at the Col du Gdant and ■»! Geneitr* and hate obtained so 
low a result aa 1 i,02S fetU^* 

tir addition lo these mvestigations t)f the form and structurc of 
the Mont Binnc irroup, Prfjfeasrt Forbes has executed a tngono^ 
metrical sur^evof a piriLotiof the sjslciaof glaciers sitnatctl on its 
north-western'declivity. The ground-plan of the glaciers surveywl 
Is nearly a triangle. One side la formed by the crest nf the 
group from the Col du Geant rising from the Aline Rlnncbe, to 
the iilontngno dea E'lxinlenieiits rising from the Val Ferret; the 
second pa^ca a llule to the E.of the summit of Mont Blane down 
to the termination of tlic Glacier dcs Rnls in the iiTillet of Lha- 
monni, and the third extends from tlial port to the dra 

E'btrnlements. A list Is given of the Glacicra on the N.W. aide 
of the group* between the Glacier dcs Bois nnd the Col de Bon- 
homme, ficcompanlcd by brief descriptions. We have also nc- 
coudts of excursions on the ]irjncipal NAV. glaciers between 
the Glacier des Bois and Mont Cauigne. illustrated in the case of 
the Glacier d'Argcniiere by an eye-sketch. Lastlyj wc have 
iMitIccsof the Glaciers OP the S.thaide of the gn^up* with eye^ 
sketches of the more imporiaiitr In short, we hate scattered 
tbroueb ibis btwik material b for a much more cxjuipleie monograph 
of tlm Mont Blanc than has ever yet been given to the public. 

We iiasB on to Monte Hosn, the opiwaiie eilrcmiiy to Mont 
Blanc of the mountain regions iTcivcrsed and described by Profi*s- 
Bor Forl>C5. 

The vexed question of the compMatlve height of Mont BUnc and 
Monte llosa was undecided licftirc the survey of Von Wtlden which 
was published in 1S24. ^ * De Sftusaurc mCMuml not the highest 

peak; but the third in height now called the Zuni5teius[jiljte, lie made 
it 2430 toisca, or 15,&40 English feet above the sea.* This was within 
200 feel of the height of Mont Blanc j but later and more precise olfter- 
vfiiioDs all agree in making even the hightel paint considerably lower. 
Yon W’cldcu finds It to be 14,222 Frencli, ur 15,158 English feel, which 
agrees nearly with the mean of the reaulta of Car!ini, Oriani, and Cora- 
bocuf.f 

**• Monte Roes is a union of several mouutiin chsins nvthcr than one 
BummiU The miipj p. 1, though on a small scale, will give an idea of 
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the'iT arrangement. From it, or from any map Uaed upon Von Wclden’i, 
it will be Keen, that a raat inaccewible ridge atretchea nearly E.and W., 
commencing at the Col do Mont C'erviu, between Zermatt and Breuil, 
and terminating in the Cime de la Piaae, to the cast of Monte Ro»a« 
This chain includes the Petit Mont Cervin, the Breithom, and the Lya- 
kamm. Another mat ridge, though a ahortcr one, meeta thia omly at 
right angles, atretching from Monte Roaa northwarda to tlm Ciroa di 
Jaii. It also croaaet the chain to the S. ao aa to form tljc ridge of the 
Col d Ollen, between the Val de Lva and Val Seain. The union or knot 
formed by theae two chatna ia the locality of the elevated snmroita pro¬ 
perly called Monte Rosa. Of course four cavities or angles are leA 
when the trantverae chain meets the longitudinal one. The one of these 
to the north-eastward, which ia the moat preapiioua, and which, indeed, 
has been compared l^ De Sanaaurc to a crater, forma the head of the 
Val Anzasca, and emboeoms the glacier of Macugnaga; the north-wcat- 
em one, vaster, but leas pecinitoua, gives birth to the great glacier of 
Gomer or Zermatt; the aouth-weatem angle contains the glacier of Lys, 
which descends from the Lyakamm into the valley of Gresaonay; the 
fourth, or aouih-caatcru cavity, is occupied by the head of ^ al beaia, and 
has also extensive though leas prominent glackra. 

“Thus Monte Uo*a is in ground-plan like a four-rayed star or cross. 
All the highest summits are ranged along tlie northern and aoutliem 
rays, especially the former. Tire point of union of the rays ia not the 
most elevated, though in sumo respects it is the most generally com¬ 
manding top. It ia the moat conspicuous from the Italian aide of the 
Alps; it has been called by Von Weldcn * Signal Kuppe.* It ia the 
fourth in point of height* 'iTte three higher lie all irnnicdiately north 
from it; the first in order ia tltc Zumstcinapitze, the highest which has 
been ascended, which ia a snowy blunt summit, niiatakci) by Dc Saus^ 
sure for the highest. Next follows the highest, a sharp rodty obelisk, 
well seen from the Col d’Erin and from ^foutc Mora. It is connected 
with the Zumsteinipitze by a lon^tudioal very sharp icy ridge, like a 
house-roof, which on the eastern sule descends with appalling rapidity 
to an al^M which is scarcely emailed for depth and steepness rn the 
Alps, wvond the highest, or ‘ Hochste Spitre,* is the second hrghest, 
called by Von Welden * Nord-End,* which, like the bat, lu« never been 
scaled. The difference of height of these four summha b trifling, 
amounting to only 34 toises, or little more than 200 feet from the high¬ 
est to the mwest. Three other summits, of somewhat leta height, form 
the southern arm of the Cross, namely the * Parrot Stoilxc,* * Ludwigs- 
hfihe,* and * Vinoent-Pyramide,* the last of which, and also the lowest, 
was the first ascended of the group.” 

The Monte Rosa gnmp, no more tlian that of Monl Blanc, 
stnrxb on the axis of greatest elevation of the great protuIterance 
of the Alps. Neither limb of the Cross forms a watershed. 
The stream which waters the Italian Val Auzasca has its stturccs 
on the side of the rirlge that runs from E. and VV. The valley 
of St. Nicholas aiul the valley of Saos, which lie E. and W. of 
the norlliera teimiuation of the ridge, which runs from N. to S., 
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U!iilc Hi Its ImnUmlion in lUc vaiUy of Xhc ; anil tLc val- 

leva nf hys and Sesia. Mch in like manner lie VV. miJ h. jjf 
s<>utbem UrrtninaiioPj converge in like manner. J he Monte 
Rosa emup, like llmt of Mnni Hbnc, la placed on «tie side of the 
aais of greiUesl elevation of Alpine protohcmnce hile, how- 
ever, Mom Rlanc is scprmileil fruin liie chain of heights tl^l run 
oUing the aais of greatest elevation bv the deep vnllep of the two 
Ferrets aini the AUde Blanche, Monte Hum, from ns cenuai 
knot, throivi out two bnuvches nt right nxigles to each other, 
which citeml obliquely tow anla the aib of gtealesl elevation. 

There are no practicable iMsses on the western, eastefUj, or 
souiliern limbs of the ettiM of Monte Roan. And the account* 
of a pmcticakble iljongh diRicuU pass across the northern one are 
mlber probleuiatical :— 

“ Frum the upper tian of the glacier of Alaciign^t,” sava Mr. 

** I ercMcd It* main brtiKh to live ChS^lcls deJaci* at the foot of the 
ineuntaina of tlmt name/ From tlvenca the view of tlte precipuous am- 
pbilhcatre of Monte Rom luid the Sjurtgrai i* very line. Nwly a^vc 
those chMets I knew mutt be tlvc celebrated pa^a of the Weisa k hor 
from Zermutt to Macugnaga. The Picdmonlcsc ahcpheid who ^picd 
the chillct could give me no infotmaiion respecting it; and ihe range 
nnnears on this side m absolutely predphons, that I could hardly con- 
vipce myself that nny track could be found accMsible to human feet, 
tt tB certain, however, that occasionally precipices are more pr^icable 
than ihtv appear m a disuncci mvd generally lets vertical ^ ana, ^ 
very careful examiiiutlan, I dctectMl a passage of the rocki, and only 
one, which it icemed posaihle tn pursue. This pass is mentioiKa by 
almost every wriicr on Monte Koaa, Be Saufaurc suya that it is very 
dntvgerotist but docs not bbv dint ho convened with any who lind per¬ 
formed it. In Hirifel and'Von Welden I find no pankuhir addition 
from personal knowlodgtt. Kngelhsrdt relatei the account of a paw) age 
of the Weira Thor bt his Euide at Zermatt, no doubt Bam tier, who hs* re- 
TK-aLcdly assured me that he once pwacd ii, iind that It i* very dongrrous, 
much more so thnn the Col d'Erin. Schott state* that this pam wu 
foniitrly more used thnn at present, and almost eichiBivLdv for the pur¬ 
pose of pilgrimage ftum the Valhiia to the Monte Sftcro nl Vawiej imd 
this corresponds prettv ncarlv with what \ heord from the host ^ ei* at 
Macugnagn. It is pretty Mitaiti that it has been crotsEd but once in 
the memory of men uaw livioo;, ond tlven by a pretty niimeroua com¬ 
pany. 1 believe that no otve in the Val .\az,atca has ever juaised itr'"^ 
The asi* wf f^caiest elcvallon of the Alpine proiubemnce, in 
the port exploTwl by Profotsor Ftirbes, appears la mn among the 
mountain peaks from the great St. lierDoril to the Si. Coihartl* 
A visit U> the formur i* recorded in the volume now under re¬ 
view' \ llic aullior gives no account of a nearer apprtwicb to the 
latter lluin in bis passage across Munte Moro^ from the valley 

* Thft Cm^ di Jm! apjwsrt lo ei)iTi*ipntjd with tbs Stniblhliron, when jcfii ffuni 
Zermstt. 
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nf AriKmrti to tLc vtiUcy of Saas. Tlie possoj^c; of \hc Great St. 
ilernnrd 15 loo fainilLir to requirt^ thai we *»houltl dwell upon it. 
V\ e stall, tliercfore, oonfmcourselvot to Profeisitr Forbes’a noiltc^ 
of ibc less-kfmwrt passes between the Great Si. Rcmard and 
Monte Moro. But before prcjceediug to tbe crest of the Alpine 
nKkss, a word abottt its {lecliviues. 

The Itnlian side of The declirity, it appears from oiir auihor's 
sinteincm, is aihnirahly evecutnl in the govemmeni map of the 
Sanliaian tcrrii^>ries. It will, therefore, only l>e necftMai^- to atl- 
vert Ip the mlteys on the Swiss side, intermediate between the 
Drtmce and the \Mege, 

This ^roup of ralleys is situatctl between the Rhone and ilio ^rent 
chain O’f the Alps; and their opcniiij^s into ihc valley of tlie Rhi>ne 
arc so small and inconspicuous, that they are passed unnotlrtal by 
the traveller rolhn^ along in his private eatria^e, or that of the 
Simplon Courier, almost without perceiving ihcir existence ; vet 
opi>osiie to throe wclbltnown sta^ on that rornl, Sion. Sieiwe, 
nud Tourtetnagne, three vTilleys proceed ; the Ynl d'Erin or 
d‘Herens (Eringcr Thai), the Ynl d^Annmers (Fiinfisrhibnl), 
aJitl the Vallee de Tourtemiigne (Turlnmnlhal), Their mafrni* 
lude and importance are in the ortierjuit stated. The Val d'Erin 
diviilea into two branches, the valley of Evolena and that of Hd* 
remonce, both of which terminaie m ^reat glaciers, 0? wit, the 
glaciers of Ferj^Aclc. Arolla, and Lcimtel. The Val d’AonIviers 
divides into the Val do'lVirTcai and the VaJ de Zlnal, with glaciers 
of the same najuos. The valley of I ourtcina.gnc is uninhahiied 
except in summer, and terminates in n glacier at the foot of the 
Wfiisbom, 


These valleys have uol nidy been hitherto imfrci^uenteil hy iouriHs 
hui sre almost unknown even to imreUerx (to make a distinction eom- 
mcrnly and not unjustly drawn in Swilzerlimd). , . Kven at the 

tune [ am dMcribing, although it wrb past Un: middle of August, the 
cun? juformed us that we were the only eitra.ii[K:irs who had yet appeated 
that season at Evolena, A pleasant little "work by FrObeL entitled 
* Itcise in die wenlgcr bthatmlen TbBkr ouf der Nordseite der Pcquiin- 
ischcft AJpeu’ (Beriin, I&40), has given the first and onlv detailed ac¬ 
count of them worth nottce; and even his iisii was one of liut n few 
days, and directal only u> the most accessible points, Hia work ia 
valuable from an improved map which It cuntiuna (upon which tlic in¬ 
dex-map in ihig wort is partly founded), and which corrects many of 
the tdmosE mcnedihle errors of ihc beat cxccuicd mnua before ihoi time 
such HI ihtftc of Weiss, Keller, and WOrl. . , ’ 

“It eeema odmitlcd by nil who hnve mentioned these vallevs, that 
^eir population is of n disUnct race from their Swiss neigbhoun. . , 

that they Uvnl mo very independent manner, were heathens long after 
the conve^ion of their neighbours, became suljjccE tu the Bishop of Sioti 
anti were ChruUanipcd hy his missionaries, is confidently stated. 
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“Their charnettr (^ow Bot appear to differ niudi frora dint of Vaijvi- 
or indeed of ihe Swin genenUy* Their hnspiulity. Bccardmg to 
FiCibel, it leldora iljjumerMtcd, end an intense lore of muney predomi¬ 
nates in nU their tn)iiiMiCtioi!s+ A dollar which onec Ends 
Erin is neier chEmeed, anil never comes forth again. ^ Their food 
is ftot only coarse, wl scanty, and even on wholesome^; their houses and 
aDartmeiita are among die wor^t lU the Alps : cleanlinesa ia not among 
Ihdrrirtuea. Mach of this may be traced to laziness. . - Mules 

are nbundaint for country usee, and no man vrillrralk who can ride {even 
eccond) upon a mule; still less wfill any oue carry even a common Itiiap^ 

sack wLthuul eomploint, . ■ ^ " 

“ The langviage is hartinrou#, but J doubt whether it is more so, or 
more diarinctlv national than iu many uther remote ndleya of tlie Aljia* 

, The name of Evolena is eaid to inMUi. In the native dialect, ‘ tcpiil 
wnler,* and mav be derived from a number of beautiful springa which 
Vise from the fallen debris at the foot of the mnuntiiin slope iituncdiaicly 
behind the town. Borj/ir* meaiLt hruok ; incffno, glacier j and pigno, 
mountain-t^, which lost Frobcl s^’s is fynonymoua with the Spanish 
prnaiij the French pfgnoit^ and the Gscltc win. 

"These valleys, noiwlilistimding the seeming povi-rty nf thcir inhnbil- 
antSj antmally eajwrt a great deal of produce. Evolena is eight houra 
diatant fiom Ston* Its neighlmurhcod preaenta a very lively ami fertile 
upT^arance, the valley being broad nnd wcU w'ftlcredT covered with pas¬ 
ture, and studded with barns and chfilets up to a great height on both 
aides; for, although the secondary ranges, which tliride Erin f^ru He- 
and AntiivicrBi^ are of ■MniidcreWe heighti nmi of a 
nature to clirubp u iboB-c who have pasicd (-hcy fertile imii 

grassy, affording exctllcut pasture. - . 

" Besides the natural entrance* to theMvalkj** from the valley cfilie 
Rlkoue, which* as we have s.aid, are narrow and inconspicuoiu, there are 
various passes to aud from the higher parts of those vallevs. 1 n fuTtncr 
times the glacier* w'crc, a* w'c have alw seen, undoubtedly rnuch more 
accessible, and even the pass to Skmiatt aeems at one tune, like the 
du Gdant, to have been frtfjuently used. From Heremence there is said 
io exist a passage to the glacier of Chermontane, which may have lieeh 
ia the direction we saw in crosaitig the Col de Fenfitre. There ia also a 
large pass, hnt not over ice, into the Vnl de Bognes, below Mont Pl^- 
reur, w hkh M. Studer crosicd in 1 &41. From Annivicr* it is very doaht- 
ful whether any glackr-poM exists y hut from Tourtemogne, which is a 
valley inhabited only in summer, it is possible ttKrros* the iwtthern part 
of the WdoHhorn* into the volley of St. Nichola*, above StaJdon.” 

From the Great St. TIdnaanJi to the glacier of Allalcin, in 
ibe valley of Sana, appears, from Profess»r Forbi'sk map. to he 
about 3C English miles in n direct hortiontnl line in the clircction 
of E-N.E. I’his is nearly the direction of the axi* of grcoiesi 
elevation of this part of Alpine protuberance. East of the (ircat 
St. Bernard* and west of the glacier* five principal valleys furrow 
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tilt >’.W. declivity i—The V'al dt Bo^es, n birurcalicn of the 
|>ranci vevUey J the Val d^Erin, hs v^iHej of Horwmence ; 

Ihe V'al d^\im[>ieTs. ^^itb its I wo ypper vallpp; lUc Vallre do 
'J'ourtojna^c ; and ibe vaUcy of Visp, wUh iU two tipppt vaVIcyjj 
of Nicholas and S:ia 3 . The valleys on the S.E* aide are llie 
Val Beilina and the Wl Tounnanrhe, afltuenls of the Doire^ the ^ 

Vai d Ayaa, Val Lys, Val Sesia. and Val Amiasca. The Val 
d’Avas, Val de Lya* and Val Sesia, dcsccfid from the S. side of 
the ’ridpe of the MoiUe Rom gtonp that runs E. and W*: they 
have no conncidon iviih the valleys on the opposite side by col* 
or jpasaes. A col affords a passage across Monte Mom, from the 
upper valley of Aintosca, in the S\E, tm|[le of the Monte Rosa 
cro^ to the valley of Saas; and it is asscrtctl that anothcT col 
aflimls a passage from the upjwr Annsca. across the N. limb of 
Monte R<«q, to Zermatt, in the valley of St. Nicholas. Inlho 
NAV, angle of the ]\toiite Rosa cross is an imniiense accumula¬ 
tion of glaciers, ffooi which it is said to be pussihlc to pass E. to 
Macugnagn by the VlViss Thor, and VV. to the upjjor valley of 
the Toarmanciio. by ihc Col de St. Tlioodnle. These glaciers 
descend tj> the valley of Si. Nicholas, by the (Glacier de Gomer 
and the Glacier Je Finclciit and eKtend to die N. along the Saas- 
grat, I’o the N.VV, of ibif accumulalion of glaciers, and NAV\ 
of the Great St. Btirnard, the broad tract of the Beiinine Alps is 
covercfl nith a nomber of glaciers lying around the Imsos of the 
princijjal peaks, and crjuunumcaling W cols with the upi>cr Val¬ 
ievs of btith declivities. It is to BrolWwr Forljcs's advemivrou* 
eicursiniis in this desert region that we are LndcblCil for most of 
what is cnlircU new in his geoptaphical information. The f«l- 
lovving retToS|>i^ci will convey some idea of the diaposition of the 
heights on this fmrt of the ridge :— 

Before lenyrng this part of our description, 1 must say one word on 
the geoKtaphy of this part of the chain. By WorlN msp, or thnt of 
Keller, until the edition of 1642, it wcnild appear impossible that such a 
piiBs ehould ciiaL m that which I am now devcrihiag [from Evolcna to 
Zermaii ] The chain of the Alpft in Tcptescuied as turning from the 
Mont Cerrin abruptly ta the N,VV.-m induding the Bent Blanche, at 
the southern foot of Which the Val Pelline it made to lake its rise (p, 
anil then bs bending hack again to the glocicr of Arolla. SmM the 
Bent Blanche is rightly placed between die glaeier of Ferpkle and that 
of the Torrent ih&l, it ETidctidy would have been impossible to reach 
Zcmiait front Evoltha without croBsing into Italy, Biid recTos^ing near 
Mont Cervin. Now, without detailing other varieties of error, the 
reaUty is, that the main chain of Alps is here well defined, ^d nearly 
straight, crtcuding from Cervin, through the Dent d^Enn, to 'nc 
namch'sB Bunimiis South of Mont Colon, and at the true head 
PelHnc or Biona. The whole nortJi face of Mont Cenrin and the D^t 
d*£rin ia a uiuted and inuccesalblc precipice, which fnlU into the glacier 
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-of Z mutt, And which extends far lo the watwAJui of both^ imt rising (u 
even Fnjbet iimcL;urutd.ip tCprttfCLnt* ilj jinim;diAti:ly behind die Klunt 
Cervin^ but in the gteat" ice-mtu U>the weet^rtird of die Dent irErin* 
Now, juAt where the ylocier of Zmtitt tnkcB it* jik is the cannucocc- 
meut of a gretit lateral chain, on ao eiupendoua n scale af to create Uttlc 
aurpri^c tWt it ha* ofijcii been mistaken for the great chain. The gla¬ 
cier of Ferpficle dcoccnd* from it* north'-wastern Hank, where it form* 
tlifl Col d‘£liri|j and the Stockborn, upon w hicb we concciTC outaclvea 
stationed. It then expnind* itself into the mass of the Dent Blanche, 
which sends forth the raiuificationi of the Dents d^Abrtcolla and Znt*'- 
lane, which Be^Ntrato the vallcvs of Erin and Auniviert, From the Dent 
Bln ache tl^ chain take* an easterly di recti i>n, forming the summit called 
blaming in Erin^ Triftenhoru at Zermatt (wlicre Uic D^jnt Hluiclic is 
colled Horenghorti), which se|mrAteB the vaJley of Ziual and Ziuult. 
This port of the chain amicarcd to me qniie imp.i&sablt Then fultuw a 
range of jiciks calleil Gatielldsmcr, which cimiiuiie the chain in a north- 
cnaierly aifeeliou, imrallcl to the valley of St+ Niidiolji*, unEil we rctLCli 
the cnlminatins point of the Weisnhorn, a seemingly inaccessible peak, 
of 14,612 English feet, which ii often nustaken fur Monte Ro^a, Cfi];n:- 
cially from the pass of the Gcmmi, whence tt and other parra of iho 
chain jnat menljoned have hocn claboratety figured in Vou Weldeir* 
work ai the acluql chain of Monte Rosa, and recei™] specific nrimcfl 
accotdiiigly, altliough the ftal hfonte Elosa is some thirty miles disEant, 
and wholly conccal^,^* 

Some iinporEont liEiits are giren nwjiocEjng the structure of 
those DioutitTuna 1 “ 

During tliia descent I had an opportunity [>f cxunitiiiig cloaely dm 
itroctuic of Mont Cerrin, on the N. W, aide, which probably no mint- 
ralogisc ha* had before. There seem* no reason to doubt that it is en¬ 
tirely tJomposeil of mcEaniorphic secondary rock*,^ The lower part ta of 
the ayihtcm of grivn thin, which abound iu this part of the Alps, and 
which here pnsa into scrirentinc and gabhro, a* the moraines watify j 
the higher part of grey and icAi'te slates, remarkably coaEorted, The 
middle strata of Mont Cerviu appear to form by their prolongation the 
StDckhh on which I otood ; and the Col dVErin and Stockltoni arc com- 
posed of a repetition of the green aktc, which contoina so much felspar 
thaE It may be called gneiss, - 

'■* The highest part of Montt Rcrta, judging from specirnens brought 
from the lo^it acceoeible point, is mica-Blatc, The whule system of 
Monte Hdeil, as already said, rises to the east, and the first rcipjlarly 
Crystalline rocks we meet with ore near the Pizio Hiaiico, above Mncog- 
naga. M'lih respect to the age of Uieoe various rocko, few geologsts arc 
vet disjrtscd to decide wiib mueb confidence. 1 have already discovered 
"that the division between the true primitive gneisa imd miea-slate, and 
the rocks of the same mineral chi meter, which may be ir^ed contjnii- 
otulv into beds con tain rag lins fossils, seems eo be an arhitniry distinc¬ 
tion,* and one upon which no two obscnerii could exactly agree. The 
age of the fddspnthic and micaceous sUty rocks may he canaidcred a* 
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open lo daacuwion. The oiIktb, namely tlie grey rim! ^een iktes wliich 
1 have dtftcribcd* are intktied by Mr^ Stnder in the gtntnil name of 
Fhick, a widely ipreail f.HTnation in Switecrlatid* bui wbert inperpoaiUen 
ifttoe irrcgulHT Rnd uuqeruun. and thE icriea of fonoaugintj too imprfect 
to afTord nivy clue to ita age, whilet the one or two foaiilR which Imve 
been fonnd m it Mem to point to an age newer tiian. iht Im?', atnl older 
than the medium cbalk formRilon. WhiU nn overturn of all ancictit 
in geolo^, to find a pinnacle of 1&,000 fett high, iharp M a pyramid, 
and with perpendicular precipice* of thousand* of foei on emy hand, to 
l>c a representative of i-iie older chalki formation,! and. what a diEEt^lty 
to coiictive the nature of a convulaton {even with unlimited power) whith 
eould produce a configuratiOD like the 31 out Cervin ktsing from the 
glacier of ZruntL^' 

It is to be hoped that* the ^outul bflTing i>een fairly broken 
for an improvcil geography of the Alps- that region wdl not much, 
longer lic nllowcd to remain a rcprcioch to modern geographical 
krunvletlge. !t w'auld have been plensing to^ anticlimte that the 
author of the work we have Ijeen reviewing mighi hav'e been 
to Carry oit the rcscafches he has so ailmirahly licgun, but of ibi* 
it is with deep regret w e Icam there is no immediate prtispcct. 
He is at pTWcni hi such a delicate ataie of hcidtb^owing in great 
port, Uicre is reason to apprehctwl- lo hia eserliona nnd ex^^iaure 
m. the inclement regiotis i>f the Alps—its to have been obligt^ to 
seek a nidder cliioaie tbnn his rmUve island nffunls, and to inicr- 
mit the (lUcbarge of his profesaional duties during the present 
n inter. M ay the change prove beneficial ! ami be the means of 
restoring to liis favnuritc puraniis one who. with ardent i^al jn the 
pursuit of kiUjwlcdgOj, combines high qualities for attaining it and 
a rare degree of amiabiUty, purity, and elmution of character. 


IL—m A/fnorj Pwtttity afid Arm^ia ; ipfjfA Mome 
of ihs\T Autiiittitici and I?y 11, L i a as J . 

Hami j:.To>, Secrctaiy' to the Geologlcali Semety. Ltuidon. 

Murray, 1842. [By the Editor.] 

Ayoso the geijgiropbical works entitled by their intrWic merit 
Uj analysis, now lying on our tabk, Mr, Hnniilton’s apjiCTrs to be 
classed uio«l naturally with the other two selected for nutkc in the 
present Part of the Journal. Token hjgflhcr, the whole three 
give evidence of a jiromising spirit of enterprise anumg the 
geographers of {ireai Britain, combineti in two of the instances, 
in a mre degree, with jodicioiia ^xilns-taking. The circum¬ 
stances altoudant on the pubheathm of Mr. Johnstons Adas 
indirate an awakening interest in geographical research in a 
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sent of BCienitfic inquiiy ivhere it lias l>een luihorto coiii|wralivcl7 
jiegWtctl, The work of Professor Forbos^—nlsq eiiianaiio^ from 
the scientific circle of Etlinburgh“li an example of a mind at 
once hi^bl) gifietl and pCTnscvvriii^ly induatrioU!{^» devoting it^lf to 
sfiow bow much nnvy be done to elucidate truth bj^' obson''atioii In 
wbal are loo comjnonlT deemetl Uuckneved and exluiusted spberci. 
Perhaps^ there can lie no belter indication of a bipb caste iiUellect 
than this facidty of seeing in all the freshness of first impressions 
tliose objects to which more common’plaee mintls are blunteil by 
famiJfaritv- Mr. llauiilton, on the other hand, carries ncctimplLsh- 
menut and natural abilities quite on a par with those [>f l^rofess^iC 
Forbes into distant Tcgiotis, and pursues his obserrations with 
Cf^ualiy uoremiltiog accuracy' it i^ thus that geography, or 
anj branch of knciivledgTe> can be promoleil. The poet may work 
alone—not with the same success as when he catches suggestions 
and emulative energy from rivala in the same j^lh,—^hut his 
materials are within his own breast; a poem is the work of an 
individual mind. The scientific inquirer* on the contrary, can 
only work in combination with many. The cnlleclive store of 
the olisen'^tlons of many indivifluals m many genemiionsT—the 
forcing of opinion into the medimn path of truth by the ania- 
gonistn of minds liable to errors of itn opjKJSite kirnlj—are required 
to form a seience. With geography m pariicnlar ibis liolds good. 
Tlie adventurer in remote regions,—the less ainbiiions traveller 
who can find novelty in the l>caien trackj—the chm^t spcctilotor, 
“-oil their peculiar taienta and excrlioiiii must be combineil to 
make geography what it ought to be. A nd it is of good augury 
for it* piogres* in our own country at the present lime that wo 
find widely different Udctits and tastes industriously promoting It 
umlcr the gutdnncc of sound judginctiL 

With regard to Mr. Hamiiton's ^ Researches* we feel mcliucd 
lo repeat a sentiment similar to that already expressed with regard 
to the work of P^^^fcs*^^^ Forbes, that wc dmost value them less 
for the additions they make to our positive koowletlgc* than as .% 
mralel of Ujc manner in ivldch travellers ought lo conduct their 
observations. 11 has always apjicared to us a noble idea of M ilton* 
in his * Tractate on Education/ when he propr>ses llun the young 
men of Uiai class wlioseespecial task he oniisldered government lo 
bCji should, ni a certain nge, be sent to travel, obligeil oi their return 
to report tin? results of Uieir observatiuus to the Cuundl t>f State, 
and cmployeil ami promoted in projwrtton os they np|icariPtl to 
have turned the opportunities abd exjiericucc of their travel to 
good account. In modem times the press has become a very 
efficient substitute for the airangcnient proposed by Milton, and 
has enabletl our young travellers ojnbiiJous of a useful and dia- 
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iIdcuIsIhhI career, to prove ibeir capatUy for public scm'ce, llius 
iHMicfiliii^ ihc suHie tin’LC science ntid ihem&eJvca, W lioever 
bus materials for a Wk may ninke a book, anil be nbo boe a 
more scanty store may find work for It In tlic scicniific journals. 
Xo travel, wvl to pnblisb, in some form or otberi tbe results of 
travEl, bas become a taste anti aljnost a habit in tbe present a^> 
Tbo result is, to borrow an illustration from Sbak»j>crc* among 
mueb rbafF some grains of wheal. And it la with a ^lew to etieii 
the greatest possible benefit from sucb a rashion (the word la used 
in TKJ fastidious sense), tbai we would recommend to all wbo may 
asnirc to tread in the footsteps of Mr. Hamilton, to emulate also 
bis careful preparation, and the gnrclaiing activity with ivbicb be 
kept the objects of bis travel before liim tbroughoui, 

*■ la tbe early part of l835/» sats Mr. llaTnillou in bis preface, 'M 
wfts induced to direct mv attention to some of the Tarktsb provinces in 
As^io^ which could not fail to present diEWveries iuienatmg to the anti- 
quoTv, tbe geogmpber, and the geologist. 1 ocEurdiiigly ammaeu a 
idan‘which, at the same time, prouiieed to graJily my love of travel and 
to rekindle those classic asoociatious which are conucctetl with our early 
habits. Tlio following three or four nimidis were passed in prqjarmg 
for the tusk, in caamining the ancient write™, and iu ucEjuiriug the uw 

of the seiumt and circle. * 

*' My attcatiou wm directed chiefly to the compamivc geography' nf 
the countrj', thaciatniufllioaof ancient ruins, and ihe fisingof israitions 
bv iittroinimica] obEcirtllioHS- TliP gtology of tbe ^ttnlry clasinEa 
a large portion of my time ; and, couaidtring the difliculty of transport 
[ hud to encounter, I may deem myself fariuiiaLe in having mode a 
large collection of rocks and rniuera!a+ I soon fgamd that the tnops of 
the country were incorrect in the highcat degree j in fact alwoluttly u^ 
less, 1 therefore spared neither time uor labour in making a careful 
aniiDiation of time, diHtajice, and direetions, by which means, together 
wiib aatranumicaL observaUnuB for Istiiude, I boped. to be able to con- 
struct a more correct map of llitme parts of th t jieninsula tlrrougb which 
I pBBEed. With this object in. view, end indepcndcully of a very de¬ 
tailed jurimal, 1 succeeded in keeping, with a very few exceptions, u 
minute uinemryof every mile of road, noting the exact time of departure, 
and with luy conipaM constantly in hand, the direction of the read, as 
well w every change, wmetimrs to the number of twenty or twenty-five 
in ait hour j adding rctnsrka Bugg«tcd by the physical stniclure of the 
country. A speciincu of this itinerary, representing tne day*a work, will 
be found in the A]ipendix« 

in order to construct a map, after my return to England, the whulo 
of the route, extending over acvcral IliuuEand milca of toad, wtm laid 
donn on the scale of oue inch to a mile; in ibis task 1 reeved much 
assistance from Captnin G. H* Hamilton. The luaghhuunng cuuuiry 
was then marked in from Diy geographical notes and ows-bcaring*; 
after which it w as corrected for the oWrvatiuna of latitude (worked out 
by the same oificer), and tlicn reduced by him to the scale of live miles to 
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jin mch^ In this itate it was put into tbe hoiida of Mr, Jolin Arrow- 
Fmiib„ whom I cannot (olficiently thanL for the manner in which he 
has Ciicculed his part of the Uhoun I may odd. Hint in those parts of tlic 
country through which I passed alli the position* hove been laid down 
from niy own observations, with the uception of the linca of const 
w hich hate been Uken front the nacal iiineysi sud a portion of that of 
• the Emine from Mr. Aina worth’s niop- In other parti of the country 
I have introduced the routes of Meser*. A in a worth, r'eliows, Bnmt, and 
othoTF, who»e olwctvations teemed entitled to credit f amongst which 
Colonel Cbesncy*! dcUtioottoti nf the country round the Gulf of Scan- 
daroon niid the Syrian pastes, tiagcthcr with the neighbouring mouii’ 
tains, is one of the most important. For the wnteru shores of Aaia 
hiiiior I am Lndebtjcd to Cap^n Beaufort, who has kindly phtCdt at my 
diajiosal the excellent charts constructed by the officers employed on the 
suncys couxied on byChptaina Copclajid and Gravea,” 

This, We repeat, is the spirit in which a Irovcller who would 
render his labours useful to others and to himself musi set to work 
and currv ou t fa is enterprise. The tfarec or four inoiuhs ol pre¬ 
paration to which Mr. Hamilton alludes may appear inadecj^uaie, 
and sty it ivould be to tfati^ who did not faring t<t the task talents 
clcvelojH'dl like liia fay an excellent iMlurntion and habitual interest 
in literary and scientific pursuits. What Mr. Hamilton calls 
prejinralion wns properly reviving know-ledge and faculties 
previously acquired, hut allowetl in the hurry of oilier avocations 
tn rust a little. We may add that it is (HHupnraiively easy to 
skciefa nut such a plan oftrovel as Lis faerarc-hand, and even pi 
s]>eak of ii complacently nfierward* as having been carried inio 
elfcet. But the specimen of the itinerary refcrTCi,l to in the almvc 
quotation is a curious piece of evidence to the unflagging spirit 
with w hich our traveller's resolutions were acted upon throughout 
a protracted journey of seventeen months. It is ilje jiouer 
evidenced bv this document of sustaining day after day the mono¬ 
tonous detailed lalxiur ^of a self-imposed task that cnafales men to 
accomplish anything of value. Mr. Hcunilton has given only one 
(Iny^s work as a spccljnen, and a small part even of that w ill serve 
our purptxse. It is tn he wished, however, llint the itinerary 
itself may have been preservcnl, an<l that it should Im dcpcisiicd 
for reference in the archives of the Royal Goographical Society.^ 


* Olbrr wnr kiud, wbich wirald ontr anhciui to ihenuiB o/nait- 

snd iraicli «iL#equrt]lly oevn ciii t» ^lUtEibcd, miifLE Jje ^Irptnitcd tof tlio like 
puipow wltli grnl oilvantJi^ at iKisicf. Fixr ex ample, tlm at 

Brunar'i iHxl^lMwki piblitbn] hjr bit biograplHT, Ur. Mciimiri bMn of igTHU luht 
in tlwr of tlW gitnL unplr of ilje wi^vmim i^farvm, 

into ^ nllovnl bimifh' I 0 1>11 lux intnctahle jirtilr sihI Eiritable dtipaiilluti. 

nut touch mnihii unpuhttihcd lluLt tAFjtlit tw it wiled with by 

tVerr* thej ciJinutcKl fb< rcCuriKC to »me lucb public drput u the mebiva of lli^ 
Eiocktrp would Tw nlwmji Sriikljlc. 
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The ECsns of Mr. HamiltonV In A»ia Minor Ilea 

Vietwccti th'p parallels 37® and 42® N., and belween ibe meridiaa» 
27“ Biid 44* E, of Crecnwicln The eitrcnie tctirtiin uf bit expe¬ 
ditions are, on the W^, Smymn. to the N. and Ephesus to the ; 
4:m ibe the Turkitb fronlier opjx»ite to tbe Russian fortress 
Guinri (circa 44' E ) on the N.. and Kaitarxyeh (circa 35^“ E.) 
on ibe S. Between thesi;: ejttremo ^)oints his southern route ex¬ 
tends as far S. os Kataiitan (a little to tbe X. of 37* X.) ; and 
his jiorLhcrn route as far north as Sino|iu (circa 42“ N-)- Fruin 
Niksnr on the Yesliil-Innak tu Smyrna^ aiirl from Katiiiariyeh to 
Ephesus Mr. flantilton'^s two principal routes wind through tbe 
very henrt of Asia Mioor^ Tbe mutbern route is connected 
between the 2l:jth and 20th meridians E- of Greenwich with ibo 
shores of the sea of Maramni by a very interesting side route. 
From Niksar (fi’rca 37“ EO to Sinope (circa 35“ E.) the DEirlhern 
route cuni'cs back ni»n Itself in a NAY. direriion towards the 
sea; it extends thence alon^ftbe sea-coast to Trebiiond^* whence 
it strikcE inland to Gumishkancbp and tbencc E. to Aixntm^ Kara, 
and Giinirl. 

The Itinerary of .which a fragment has been quoted above is 
warrant that ilr. Hamilton did not py over all this ground with 
listless or Inattentive eye. Nor did be confine bis obscrvntionB to 
those of a mere tljing survey. It appears from the account of his 
inctWl of procctUircT wbieli has already been quoU-xh that be made 
a large collection of minerals,, and the remarks on geology scat¬ 
tered through Lis work denote an intelligent geologist. Tlie ob- 
seiratiims for latitude by Mr, Hamiltonj tliat liave been caJeulated 
by his brother, are sixty-one iu punther; and during his travels in 
Asia Mint>r he colleirted no less than 455 Greek inscriptioiiB— 
s^jme of them of considerable length and great iinportauce. This 
brief recapitulntam of the extent of ground gone over, and of tbe 

Tliii Tj iho ilirtHtiatq jil whkls Mr. tL mv«U«d j tiut our ob^t it pre- 

Mat u mfreJjr (a uulicBite tlw cxEhjI iuid Ivtstn'ir poKtiDQ tif ibe jjnxmtl goue otet. 
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numeToiis ami ipaportant obsoTvatlons collected in tbe«>urse of the 
eipediLion, will suffice to show ihc rich, han eat, both fur posiilveand 
comparative gOQgTaph_v, contained in Mr. Haniilion’s Tolumes, H \s 
routes DccaaionaJlj cross those of other travellersj, but miely Coincide 
w ith tbem, and even when they do^ only for very short disiancca. 
His field of opcTatlotis connects the surveys of Captains Copeland 
ami Graves* on die W^* with those of the Ritssian officers* and the 
mutes of Mr, Brant on the Ep It ia crossed by the routes of ilr. 
Ainsworth, which mnnect it with the operations of Colonel CJies- 
ney^s expedition on the Euphrates. We have only tO' re^ct. and 
where so much has been nccompllsbeil by one unaided individual 
the omission Is as nothing to what has been done, that Mr. hfainl]- 
ion* w'hen at Kamman* dtd not tnahe a side p?tcursion to the S. 
coast of Asia Minor* and thereby connect his routes with Captain 
Beaufort'^s marine survey. 

The limited range—the almost topographical cliamclcr’ — of 
Professor Forbes's oorreclions of Alpine geography enabled us to 
enter upon them with a degree of detail* which, with a work 
grasping so extensive a ^cld as Mr. Hamilton'^s* Is clearly ini|xis- 
sihte* To ind irate bis corrections of the geography* positive and 
Comparative* of A sia M i nor would req uire a vo1 ume. 1 ndecd* consi¬ 
dering bow much has been done by .Messrs, Hamilton* Aimwurth, 
Arundel, the British officers engaged in the coast-suiv'ey of Asia 
Minor* Mr. Brant and others* and by the alterations which Lave 
taken place in the provincial arrangements of the Turkish empire, 
since the publication of Colonel Leakers work, which Erst gai'e 
form and system to the geugra[diy of this peninsula* it is much to 
l>p desired that Some one would undertake the task. Should Colo¬ 
nel Leake feel diiposetl to undertake it* the domain b in a manner 
his awn; he has the best right. But should he decline* there 
appears to be no one so well fitted for the task* by opportunities of 
personal observation and by collateral knowleilgOj as Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton himself. Arrowsmith's map* whieh accompanies this 

work* and of which Mr. Hamilton speaks In such high terms^— 
and they ore not higher than it deserves—might form the ground¬ 
work of such a inemoir. Mr, A mow smith has judiiiously left 
blank in this map all the spaces not visited by Mr. Ilamihou* 
or the authorities he has enumemtwU But, even during the shiirl 
time that has elapsed since the publication of the map* valuable 
materials have accumulated far rendering It more complete ;—the 
surveys of the Priiwian officers serving with the Turkish army* 
and the protracted routes of private travellers. Mr. Arrowsmith 
will soon have it In his power to render this map much more com^ 
plctc; and its value would* in that case, be greatly enhanced bv a 
memoir containing a systematic view of the physical und political 
geography of Asia ^fiTH)^—all its existing lUv^ioiLB and subdivi- 
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slonBj wiih ihfi naiivi? nnuies; ^lml^ ndclctl to this, a \iewf of its 
conip-irativ*? geogruj-jliy, in whicli all ilic atltHuons nintlo to our 
ktionledge »ince ibc publitsition of Colonel Leaked work i^Iiotild 
be turned to account. 

The sentiment most fordblj impressed U]wn us by the j>enasal 
of Mr, l lattiiliton*! reaenrehes is our utter ignorance of the ancient 
histfiry of the region through which he is travel ling. The artiau- 
cal perfcctiiiU of the cladsicoli wrUers leads ua to over-csiirualo the 
tmtount of posilive infoinuatiun they conUun, In rending Homer, 
Ilerothilua, Xenophon. Ctcero,^ and even Strabo, ArriBn, and 
(^uintuB CurlluSt the mind is so ot cupied, that vc forgcL that they 
merely sldrt the coast, or hurry by lieaten tracks aor^ the coun¬ 
try,. throwing out few hints of Its appearance or liistoty^ The 
notices of Asia M inor that may be gleaned from the fathers^ or 
from the contemporary prcffanc writers, are scarcely more rich» 
|}uL it is only when w'c arc coiulucted by an inlelligcnl traveller, 
like Mr, Hamilion, through the valleys and ravines which channel 
its huge plateau, that the meagre character of their information 
strikes us. A cUaiion may serve to make our meaning more 
clear: the remains described arc In the S.W. comer of the 
drainage Uailn of the Yeshil Irmak. 

While metlitsUngoumy dimppoiatment, tmd on the probable origin 
of the miiUi orouad me, HbAi A glia reported that he had learned from 
some p&wBUl* that, in the neighbouring villege of Euyuk, about two 
miles off to the S.S.W, there w ere some cuiioUB old sionei, in search of 
w hich } immediately stariEtl. On arriving thext 1 found a Turconcian 
village, on the aouthern limits of which was a very curious monument of 
the oldest times. When 1 first saw the numerous rude snd apparently 
shapclos alcmcBi, forming a kind of avenue, they rcmhuled rue of 
Druidicfl] TcmainB, and I thought they might have belonged to the Gallo- 
Grmci; but, on further elimination, they proved to he of a different chi- 
rneter. The ruins consist of a large gateway or eutrance, facing the 
souihf with part of a masiive wall on each side; t^ two principal 
atones w hich form the posts are of gigantic size, being 10 or 12 feet 
high. On the outside of each is sculptured a mouBtrous figure with a 
humaii head, in a very Egyptian ilylt, the body being a grotewuE uni¬ 
ts lion of a bird, the leg* of which tenainalc in lions' claws, The wall* 
which advances about 14 feet ou each side of the gateway and iben 
breaks off to the right and left, leaving a paved inclosed space in front of 
the entrtuicc, has consisted of enoimous blocks of Cydopesn rhaiacter, 
lint is now much ruined; yet, on the lawyer course of stones, which are 
above 3 fect high, sc vena! figutei, nearly of the lame height, are rudely 
sculptured in very flat reliefi The first stone^ towards the west, repre- 
scuts children playing upon uwtrumenis, but too faint to be distin¬ 
guished ; the second represents three priests clrtlicd in long robtia ; ^e 
third ram* driven to the tscTifice; and the laat a bull, verTi’ iirdely aculp- 
tured. 'Within the gateway au avenue of large stoucs leads aomc diatnuM 
into the village. A curioui* feature of this roouumiait is, that on the 
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tnaitlc of one of the high door'i^oau a double-howiff^ tcnlp- 

turedj nfhichi hO'A'Cvcr, raaf have been a modem Rddilion. In front 
of one of t}ie cottagti in the village wi* a large sqaarcv almc, with an 

ipicription 111 citrioiiii cbfi.riiiCt^!rs,“^Arc: itity Ptoeniciftn Or Ph.ry 

gian* Greek or CeUic ? Tlkeac rtmaitw actiuirt additioiial interest ftum 
the -Euifioufi wbictXtswr diicovorcd (hi ibi; rocks dC^r Boghdz-^ 

Lieuj, only five bouis from ihe village," 

The liUrature of onlicitiUy mny Iw scarclvcJ in vain for tlie 
htstorv of these Mid other eqi^ly injsteriouji remaim upon which 
recent travellers in Asia Minor have siinnbled in vnUej^J and 
ravines. TLc bialory and geu^phy of ancient Asia Minor, both 
«>f which are necessary to the i>erfciH understanding of eidier^ have 
yet U> be composed. ^lalcitnJa—scanty enough, and which have 
>cl to bo nssorlCil and sobjectod to a searching critupte —do exist 
in Uie inscripiions to which Mr. Hamilton iiai added fio tnany> 
nntl in the legal compilation* of Justiiiiiin and the other emperors, 
^liesc. if properly stndicil, by the light* thrown on them from 
imeient history and ancient iiinemriesj, and which they reflect 
back upiin these source*, might be found to yield more laldable 
results than will readily be Ijelicved by those who are not aware 
Ik>w much has been nccouiplishetl within tlic last quarter of a 
century by an analogous proce** for the ancient oenstiiiitionBl anil 
legal hiatorv of Rome. The ecclciiasticsd historians and fireeh 
fathers may also be studied with advaniage to thui end. Hut they 
must ho Not much is to be done for comparative geo¬ 

graphy by the rfifef/awfe fashion in which it is loo generally pur¬ 
sued. A respectable and intelligent travollLX who has passed 
through region* rarely visited in which soine rcmarlicthie historical 
incidents are bcliev'eti to hnv'C CMirarred^sets himself, i>n his return, 
to read Up. With a view' to fijt. the exact locality of iliesc cveuta. 
tit pri>p<»rlion to his waxit of arc|uainlaiice with such intjuiries is 
the confldenre w'iih which he maintains his codclusioiis. If he is 
ignorant of the original language* he is sure to be particular!j' cla- 
Ijoratc in his learning. He asks no credit for a simple and truth¬ 
ful descripllen of w hat he has seen or measured j for that nothing 
is wanted but itic exerciBc of faculties which 1^, a Bhrewd imd 
veracious man, employs everj' day. Rut learning 1* something 
50 unfamiliar to him—has such a gloss of novelty about it that 
he becomes enamoured of himself in his new tlrcss. He thinks 
nothing of ivhai he might really earn creilit by—seeing and de¬ 
scribing accurately,—and he pride* himself upin a w'orUdess 
juirade of what he thinks i* Learning. To l>e rendered available 
for the purptjscs of compamUve geography the ancienl author* 
must have Iwen studied ihoTOUghlj before-hand and for thern- 
fielvcs. If a man only turn* to an isolated jmssage for the purpow 
of Iwlslcring up a preconceived theory, he aluuret be certain 
that he will inbundcrsiand it. 
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i n enumcRitiiig llie ecc]if3iiislic;il writers among those wIup may 
bo consulted with UilvaiilagCj. for the Euiciont hiatory and cninpam- 
live getigmijhy of Asia Minor, ii is not mciint lo be implied tbal 
tbe monuinentj tbe descn’iptioii of which suggested this digressionj 
was eontcinponiry wltb tbem^ At tbe same lime, vie are not in- 
dined lu bdici-e that it, or others of a kindred diameter in Asia 
Minor, are necessarily of a very remote era. Many of tbe rock 
carvings of Persia were conlem^i^jniincoiJs whh the Roman empire. 
The iniliiaiy opemUons and t;x>JcnIes of tbat state transplEinted 
superabtiona from tbeir native soil to tbe most remote regions, 
tsis hnd tcmjiles reared nt Rome, and Mithra was sculptured on 
ihe rocks of Gaul. The allegorical paganism of tbe Alerainlnan 
sdiw], and the wild heresies of some of the Gnostic sects, favoureri 
the amalgamation of the most betemgeneoua god-notions ami 
forms uf wombip. Tbe Confessions of St, Augustine show ibat^ 
even so late ns bis ilmtj, tlic jvopuUr mind was in ninny places 
essentialiy pagan. This w^os an age tifvcTT low artistical taste and 
talent; and lubberly shapelessness ii as much, if mit tiinrc, a dia- 
racteristic of retrograding than of infant art. The figures described 
in the passage quotctl above,, in so far os we can judge of them 
from the aoctnnpanytng tlrau'ing^ appear to us to have mote 
analogy to tbe figuiefl on tbe gnostic mcflals or talismans tbrui to 
the early sculptures of Egypt, Nor are the Cyclojvean blocks 
stumbling-blocks in the way of tbis oomccture: the huge stones 
of Balbek were quarried under tlie Homan emperors. This, 
howererj is a mere conjecluml bint, thrown out to suggest ex¬ 
amination in a certain quarter. As suggestive of inquiry all Con¬ 
jectures arc valuable ; for any thitig beyond this tbe most plausible 
conjectures have no value at all. 


IIJ ,—Tht Nolioml Atlm af Historical, Commsrcial, and Poh'ticat 
Gio^rophy, constructed from the most recent and authentic 
Circes. By AcEX^Noica Keith JotiNisTOTf, F. H.G.S., 
Geographer (at Edinburgh) in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Ac- 
rompanied by Maps and Illustrations of the Physical Geography 
of tbe Gloliej by Or. Heinrich Bergbaus, Professor of Geo¬ 
graphy, Berlin; and an Ethnographic Map of Europej hy 
Dr, Giistaf Kombsl j Edinburgh, 1843. [lly the Editor.] 

The feature of this new atlas w hich first attested our attention 
was the physical geography of Professor Berghaus. This part 
of the work consists of that distinguished geographer's map-illus¬ 
trations of H umlxildt’s system of isoibcrmal curves, of the geo^ 
graphical distributions of ibe currents of air, of a sun'ey of tho 
culture of plantfi, and of the mountain-chaim of Bumpe and 
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Asia. Tho nvip-illaatralions am? awompaniwl by cx|ilaii£it(?ry 
mi-inoirs^ Of ihc ciecuUtm of these maps by Mr, Jobaseoa, Pni* 
fessor llerghaus, an eminent authudty and tuit unlikely to be 
somewbat exi^eaid from dnstiely to sec justice done to liia ow^n 
ideiUi says : ** t tiow submit to the friends of giM^raphy in Britain 
four sheets of my physical geugyaphy^ which differ from those of 
the Germ cm inlitioii, in l>ein^ much larger and more complete/' 
This is high praise and from ft quarter whence praise U desirable* 
Professor Berghftus intimates' a dis|v>Mtion, should this specimen 
of Lis geographical laboars meet with a favourable reception in 
this countryj to continue the underlakiog In conjunction with Mr„ 
Johnston, Of the German edition, lifty maps have already been 
published. It wuuUl be creditable to the country were this hint 
acted upon and a complete English edition of the work called 
for. 

There U much truth in the remark of Baron von Humbuldt 
which Professor Berghaus has chosen for a motto to bis physical 
geography: " Oft k graJid a vantage dcs nietlunlcs gtuphirjuea 
appliquees aux differens objels dc la philosophie naturellc^, de 
porter dans Pesprit cette conviction inti me qui accomjKigne ton- 
jours Ics notions qne nuns recevons immediateineut par Les scus.^' 
It is desirablej it if true^ that any over’OStimate of this advantage 
should bo avoided. The " conviction intiuic which is conveyed 
to the mind by the inspection uf graphic representations of the 
theories of natural history and geography is valuable, because it is 
riuire pteebe and definite than can lie conveywl by wortht* But 
there is danger tliat tbc conviciion iutime " may become l>ebcr 
in the accuracy of such representations without a very critical 
cxaminaliuti of the evidence by which they are supported. Even 
tim most cautious thinkers are, at times, apt to confuund vivid 
ideas with accnmlc ideas. It is owning U> this teudency of the mind 
that syttomf in which iinpcrfectly apprehended truths are mixed 
up with much incoherence, hut which are presented in a pic- 
turcst^ue form, as, for exam pi Ct phrenology and physioguomy, 
have obtained at times a success not altogether of ephemeral 
duration, Ikfcription in worils has this disadvantage, that the 
writer or fjveaker^s meaning is more liable to be inifapprehcndcih 
Words are to a certain extent arbitrary representations of thought j 
every uian has hcf ow n inrKliHcation uf the ideas attached! to thent ■ 
they Call up in bis mind notions and trains of thought rather 
analogous to than idcnticnl w ith those uf the person who uses them 
in the first instance^ But a graphic representation, at least os far 
as forms go, appears the same to all. On the other band, words 
do not deceive, os graphic representations are apt to do (at least 
not Ui the same extent), by substituting themselves insensibly for 
the thing rcprcaenletl, and lieing rcccivctl in a manner as evidence 
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of their own tniLh, In the use of graphic rcpreaenlations, therefore, 
to Cipress geosTiiphkfll theones, whether rqjardmg the dislribti- 
Uon of magfloiic forces, isolhennal Uncs, currents of jut, <»r the 
Uke* care must be tnken to keep eonslanliy in mind that they nrc 
not rej'H'cscfilations of actiicd facts, hot amply of the deUncator s 
iiidiicuoiis,.^f hi* peculiar way of riewing facts. With this 
caution their utility to sdence can scarcely be loo bi^jhly estimate*! 
They give aisumrice to the propourider of a system, tiiat he caniioi 
be nxisundersltioil; and by subjecting him lo such a dcfiiiiie 
melhucl expressing bis ideas, they deter him from obtruding on 
the world crude, inoohercot, half-elabcirated theories, riiey in¬ 
troduce ioineiliing of the seventy of maihematical dcnioiisiratioii 
inti» the sciences of eipeninent and *>bservaiinn* 

There is another point of now which auggosis caution in the 
use of map-illuslratioDs of physical iheortes. T he oniimrv mop 
itself is utjt an esact transcript or fno-simile of the eartli's surfrice 
bs it rcallv exists. The mathematical projection necessarily in- 
troduccs something coitventianal inlo its composition j places arc 
represented not in their actual relative jHMntion, but in a manner 
that is ntideratood to mdicate that position. With every step 
made in the graphic delineation of object*, or facts lew and less 
palpable to sense—from the mere surface of the ea^ to the 
jnxta-positioD of its mountain-rocks, tbcncc to the ulistribuiion of 
its vegetable products, its isothermal lines, nod so on. what i* 
real in the representation diminislieB. and what ii conventional 
iiJCreases, !n aiming at too much the possible it undervalued t a 
slovenly style of simple map-mnking Is liable to creep in when tlia 
invention of geographers is jtrained to dei'iac map-ii lust rats jus oi 
physical iheorit*. These applications of the map must alwava be 
kept in due subordination to the prosaic common-play^ butincfis 
of repTrsenting localities, their relative positions, latitudes, aivl 
longitudes. Crapbic illnsirations are only valuable so long as 
ihev rest upon the liasisof good simple mapis. Good simple maps 
are'ncccssarifs; map-illosiraiioni arc, after all, in some measure, 
ihe luxuries of science. It i* not unnecessary to enforce this truiam, 
for we have seen in^eniona and showy map-illustrations, the con¬ 
struction of which* when examined strictly os maps, woukl have 
disgraced aw bool-boy. And it is precisely when adverting Ui 
the physical map-illuslraiious of BerghauBj that thi* mpic can be 
introduced witliout any danger of incurring suspicion that it is 
done invidiously ^ for it Is difficult to say w hetber in him the 
faculties which go io make the accurate critical map-conatme- 
tor, or those more elevated fBcullies which go to make the bold 
yet sagacious physical theorist, are most hapjiily developed. 1 be 
simple maps of Professor Berghaus are (jnite aa ailrairuble speci¬ 
mens of their class as hii msp-illustraiUCins of physical theories. 
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A happier selcciion could scnroclj' hnve iKh^n made wiiliixi ao 
small a compass for LLlustraimg the peculiar iiieriis and Ulilitj of 
Bcr]ghnU 3 ^s great work than iliat of lilr. JohiuUnu There is an 
intlmaLe relation betivecn the isotlicmiat cunes aud the local pre- 
^’alcnce of certain currents of air. Of the fixed featLircs of the 
globe none seem tj bear so direcdj' ii|>on these undulating or 
Tor^'ing feat ures vs the dlstributian and arrangemeut of its moun- 
tnin cbaiiii. And tbc dLstributton of vegetable forma is in no 
slight degree determined by tbe sod from ^rhlcb they spring, the 
cxpiistirc de[rentlent upon "the direction of the inclined planes on 
winch tbef grow., the local distribution of bent, iiiul the prevailing 
loco] curreots of the ntinosphere. These four map^illtistmtionst 
with the memoirs which accompany them,i embrace a very con- 
liderablc part of the whole physical theory of the earth. They 
embody the most recent rliscoveries nnd eonsociuenL rectifications 
of the theory of the earth. They arc an invaluable addition to an 
atlas meant for popular use. 

Dr, Kombst’s map and notes on the ethnography of Europe 
display extensive and minute intjuiry combined with considerable 
critical power and a high talent fur classificalion. 

Of the maps of general geography in Mr. Johnston^s Atlas it 
is not so easy to S|ieak witboot, on the one hand, falling into 
an ennmeration of dry and repulsive mlnutitc, or,, on tlie other, 
adopting a brevity calculated to misleail. The maps, ns is 
unavoidable in so large a collecthiti, are of uneqnM value. 
Those of SooUaud and France are, perhajis, the best, while 
that of Xuhla nnd Abyssinia leaves most to wish for, IMucb 
may l;o done to eliminate casual errors by conrccti'ons iti sne^ 
cessive impressiuns. It would be unjnsi to Mr. Johnston to 
insert here a list of the errors to which we allude. The elTecl of 
such a procedure would be to bring out ia nuicrosoopic detail 
every blemish, at the same time that all that is good ii neces¬ 
sarily kept out of sight. Enough that we know his atteiilion has 
already been dmw'n Ui them ; and that the generous am bilion to 
disllngULsh himself as a geographer evinced by this publication, 
which may be Considered os his gives warrant that 

they will not be disregarded. Tw o of the nia[» occur to us ns 
proofs, at the same time, of exertion to procure informaiioii and 
judicious caution in using it^the maps of Greece mid Spain, 
rhe recent changes in the political geography of these countries 
are given by Mr. Johciskm for the first time m a British atlas. 
But with great Judgment, while ho has idtroduciHl the new 
goremmenlal divisions on the map of Greece, of which kingdom 
we have recent and valuable surveys, he has indicated those of 
Spain In a skelclan map on a small scale on the some sheet with 
ilie detailed one, that country being still one of the lacunm uf 
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European geography. Mr. Johnston^ Lt is to be hoped, will keep 
the sound juilgmeni Imlicatctl by these facts iis his guide in uH 
future impTmenients of Lis maps j for at a lime when geograpLj 
ii making such tnpul ailvancea, not a single new impression 
ought to be token of any map without revision. It is a remark of 
universal applicadon that the great sources of def<>cls in maps are, 
hrst. the apathetic indolence wbiefa is not oui the alert to seir,e 
ei'cry new piece of information; second, the uncritical spirit 
which jumps at the conclusion that tbe most recent accounts are 
always |be most corrcch dovetails the statements of the l&tert 
traveller Into old maps w'itbo'Ut inquiring into tbe evidence in 
support of tbe novelty^ or bow fat the old and tbo new cohere. 

There is this additional cause of gratification in the appearonre 
of Mr. .lohnston's Allas: it indicates (we learn from his preface 
that some of the most eminent scientific chanu';terfl of S^tland 
have taken an active interest in its progress) an increased alien- 
tinn to this department of knowledge in the “ modern Athens/^ 
In physical research the capital of Scotland is behind lUo capital 
ill Europe, hut geography boa hitherto been sadly neglected there. 
^Ve bope tliat tlib atlas may be taken os a Hymptom tliat what the 
Huttons, Flay fairs, Flacks^ Leslies, and JainesOTts have accom¬ 
plished mother branches of physical inquiry ?hll now be emulated 
tlicre in geography. The situation is leu favourable for the pro¬ 
motion of general geography than London or Paris, or, perhaps, 
St, Petersburg; but for tbe more recondite (and more valuabfa) 
labours of scientific geography its opportunities may be renderCTl 
quite equal to those of Berlin. It is for this reason that we wbli 
to see the conjoint labours of Pmfessor Berghaus and Mr. John¬ 
ston prosccutctl further. Let uj have a British edition of Bcr- 
gbnus's PhjTjical Geography* Sucb a work w'ould ho a worthy 
Supplement to the “ Preliminary Dissertatlim? " of the " Enev- 
clop^^ta^ Brilonnica,’'’ not the least impi^rlant of Edinburgids 
contributions to science. 
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if Ditcavety in South Australia. By Epwabd 
John Etuk, Eb^i- 

VstiER any circumstanccfl, eipetlitiona wUicb have contrihuUsl so 
[Hucti to extenJ our koowledgt of ihc soiiiherii rcpona^ of the 
Aiutralian continent, u lliiiae performed hy Mr. John Eyre, in 
the years 1S3G-40 41, would have called for troiice in die 
■ Jouroar of the Gcograplitcal Society. The propriety of giving 
an aecouni of thein hai become a Decesiity, atnee one of the gold 
medals placed at the Society*! dis|.W3al baa been awarded to him.^ 
Mr* Eyre's ODoneiion with the colony of Southern Australia 
comm enced towards the close of 1S37| with an uixiertaking cha- 
raclerUcd by the same spirit of atlventoroua hardihood that has en¬ 
abled bim to ncct>mii|iib so murh as a disemerer wilb campam- 
lively limited resourees. 'I he prafticahllity of driving cattle over¬ 
land weslw'ard from New South Wales to Adelaide was at lliot 
time considered estremelj problematical in Sydney, add few were 
w illing to be the first to risk their property on such an adventure* 
Mo're daring spirit!]i however, were willing to take the Reid, and, 
arnoni^st others, Mr. Eyre and Afessrs, HawJod and Bonney* 
Mr. Eyre waa the first to starts althongb the other two geniletnen, 
owing to the delays he encounterod on the mad, were the first to 
reach Adelaide. Mr* Epe left Sydney with hii iiarly on the 
8ih of Novem her, 1837. He diverged to the S. of the Murray* 
hoping to strike upon a more direct practicable route to Adelaide j 
but the Country uito which he had advanced proving sterile in 
the extreme, and devoid of w ater, he was obliged, when within 
200 miles of his destinniion, to retrace his steals to where he 
quitted the river* Owing to this detention be did not reach Ade¬ 
laide dll the 13th of July* 1838. During this journey of eight 
months, in part thmiigh desert tracts, in part along the courses of 
rixers, which for Australia arc thickly peopled and with warlike 
tribes, he, with his sman party of six men, eonduclett in safety a 
herd of 30(1 cattle and three drajiS* The delay* therefore* to 
which hi» ambition to strike nut a new patb^ exposed Mr* Eyre* 
enabled him on the other baiul to prove his posaejaion. of the 
VOL. XI ti. “ 
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tact Aiitl jniii 3 i')^jncQt $i> tnJi^pensablc in tlii^ leader nf an expe< 
diuen. of disenvery. 

On ibe 5Ui of December, 1S38, Mr. Eyre again left New 
South W'aies wiili [OOO abeep mid 600 caitlej and arrived safely 
in Addoicle on the 23rd of February, 1839. TLli tiine be oc- 
cumpliAbed the journey in a much porter period^ having been 
less titan three months on the road* Tlio vague eiprtrssions of 
the doc aments from wtdeh tve tlerive our informruiun do not 
enable us to deterniioe whether the interyol ck>nsuxned on tbiB 
expedition is calculated from the time of his leaving Sydney, 
nr from the time nf his Leaving the setdetl districts of the 
colony of Xew South Wales. Be lliat ns ii may* to Mr, Eyre 
belongs the honour^without any derogation from the high merits 
of Messrs*. Hawdon and Botmey—wf Liavmg bteu ibe first to under¬ 
take, and One of the most jiersevenng in thoroughly opening, the 
road for the thousands of sheep and cattle which have since been 
driven, overland from Sydney tu South Australia, so much to the 
benefit of the latter colony. 

Before quitting tliis preliminary rnaltet to dwell u^mn our 
proper theme —Mr, Ejre^* exploits os a discoverer—it roay not 
l)c altogether irrelevani t*? notice hta successful efluri# to €attend 
sUll further that brmieh of commerce wbieh he had been mainly 
instrumental in establisliitig- On the 3{hh of January be left 
Adelaide to open a c^immunicaiion between that settlement and 
Western AusUmia by water, for the exportation of sheep. Upon 
landing his flock at King George’s Sound, he uudjertook a furtlier 
overland journey wUU them to Swan Hirer, a dixtance of 320 miles. 
Sint-e tliat tirne^the trade in stock between the colotiies of Smtb 
and VVestern Australia has continued steadily to increase. 

These incedents in the life of Mr, Eyre do not seem to us out of 
place bore. They iUiisiraic the character of the man—^rxplaiii in 
some measure how be bos been able to accomplish what he ba* 
already achieved—and Lead us to Impe that the material interests 
of hli atlopied country, and geographical science, will be yet 
further benefited by the cxertiona of so resolute otul enterprising 
a spirit. 

During the course of the year JS39, Mr, Eyre engaged in two 
expetlitioiis of disctiveiy. On the Jsi of May he left Adelaide to 
explore the regions to the north of tbal setilement* He was 
absent nine weeks ; and, during that time, be travelled about 229 
miles, examining the cjountry between Spcnccr^s Gulf atui the 
Murray River to about 36 miles north of Mount Arden. His 
party h(i<l with them ten. horses and two drays, and the cipetbtlon 
was fitted out and aup|>orted exclusively at bis expense. 

Mr* Evre returned to Adelaide on the 29ih June, ^d on the 
8th July "be started for Port Lincoln. He was absent nine weeks. 
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This time wns occupied by an exaniinntina of iLc line of coast 
froD) Pun Uncuin to Port Bell—an extent of about 21?0 miles, 
From StreaLky Bay he crosseil to (lie bend of Speoeer'E Gulf, 
about 220 miles. He retiirn<!d la Adelnide on the l5tlj of Ocio- 
ber+ On ilils occasion, tooj the expenses of tbeexpedition (which 
Was accompanied by ten hoises and two dmys) were defrayed 
* entirely by Mr. Eyre. 

^rhe apemtions of 1840-41 may be rcgnrded as ojie cori- 
linuovs exj>edjliun. It was commenced vnwicr the auspices of the 
liKnl y^vernnicntt which coiilributed a donation of lOOif,, apndry 
« stores, anti the Inan of two horses. The colonists of South Aus- 
trnlin conlributed five hunvst and the payment of part of the ex¬ 
penses. Seven horses, and the very considerable excess of ex- 
penditure over the advances metilioncd* were supplied from Air, 
Eyre's private funds. All charts and plans uf bis routes were 
deliver^ uji by Mr. Eyre to the Colnnml pwertiment, 

Mr. Eyre left Adelaide on the 18th of June» I84D„ lo attempt 
to penetrate into the interior of Australia. He advanced to Lake 
Torrens, and traced its shores for nearly 400 miles j but fiiuling 
himself, from the anomalous cunfininatiou of that huge h<»rsealiue 
quichsand, entangled in a raf-i'/e-sae, and finding tbeCf^unliy more¬ 
over arid and su-rile, he crossed u> Port Lincoln, He was thus 
tlic first to open a direct line of ruad Xu that harbour fioni the 
head of SpencerGulfr a dislnnce of al>out *22(.l miles. From 
Port Linrx^ln, he, after being repeoietlly bail1e<h bol never dis¬ 
couraged, succeeded in tracing tbe whole line of const westerly oS 
for as King George's Sound, a <lis(nnce of 11300 miles, 

Mr. Eyre's tracks, on the variniux expeditions now recapitulate^]^ 
will be found laid daw n from the original trariugs on Mr^ Arrow- 
smith's last and excellent map of Australia. As a means of 
adding something more of interest and detail lo this meagre out¬ 
line, tt hita been judged advisable to subjoin Air, EyTe^'s own 
accounts of bis excursions^ as given in his reports la governments 

1. Opebsttons op Titfc 1839. 

1. £rct(rfxij|i/r<Jm AdAaidi^ io the Atiirratf imd etucficord or fur at 
Spencer's G«^.^‘*On tbe 1st cf A(ty 1 left Adelaide with n psrty of 
five individuab, exclusive ef myself, and two hor*c teaint with supplies 
ealculatcd to last us nearly three months. For the first few days after 
leaving Adela4de> we passed tUrougli a cuusiderabte ejctcui of fine and 
well watered country, crusaing the chains of pouds named 1^ Mr. Hill 
tlie Wakeheld tud toe Hutt, to the latitude of about 33® 4(1/when the 
Country asBumed a more a[^n charnclcr, presenting to us a considerable 
extent of high open downs well odantrd fur shccpt abundautiv watered 
by chains of ponds to the eastward and N,E* of the Hutt. Tfhe latter 
chain of x’ondB wc traced in a uorthcrly direction to its juncticii with a 
large water-course,, nhreh I liSiucd the ^BroughtDe^'' near the parallel! of 
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iia'^SO^h IE etc I found vnsry cxteniive mchcs of winter conTiECicd Ity 
ftLroDgly TUTiniBg strenin; In this Tle'iLtiLy, loo, the BroUghluu icceivcd 
Kcvcinl chiiiui of pormli from the Ni ftud N-E.j and then, taking a courae 
cotiaidcmbly S, ofW.^ it wound ihroogli (4>me'ery broken hillla of an 
open biintin nature^ after which the ttrcam woh lost in the »aiidy nature 
of ita channeJ, and wc only found watPT-bulea at intcrvaln; procewling 
Hill further, we found ilscltannel quite dry, but very wide and deep, mid 
ita courec became chanited to u north-weiterly duccliou towarda Spen- 
ccr'a Gulf, near which 1 left it. aa the aurroundingCoMtitry waaof u pwr 
barren appearunce. We then pussed a tract of high ojiea cuutUry, prin- 
cipidly corered with prickly graa?, and at inlcrti'alB with amall patches 
of »cira.l>i crossing two rumiing airtamB emanating from the hlUi to the 
noTihwnnl, hul which both beenme dry in their dutniiela a little wot of 
where we crosaed them^ After leaving ihc Itller of these in about 33“ 
1B\ we poised uLidcr the bflBC of acme bare hills rising abruptly from the 
lerei of ibe laud around, and fursning the connuencement of the range 
running to ihe head of Spencer’'e Gulf, and in wdiich Mount Brown and 
Mount Arden are aiiuated. Under tbese hills we continued our course 
on the west aide, and found that oa we advanced to the northward they 
incrsiKd in elevatiun, at firtt taking a course wnicwbat west of north, 
and afterward• inclining a little to the cnitword of that pointn For some 
diitnnce we fouTud nunicroua creeks taking their rise among the hilh,dry 
generally in the flat country, but with mpiiuga and smnlll water bolea 
Among the bills^ theic oil fall weaterlj towards the Gulf. (brOUgb a 
country more or less 0 |ien,and divided by bclU of scrub and pine bruah, 
similar to whet we met with neat the Murray. As we advanced funber 
to I he northward the country gradually b«iini.e moio Wren, and the 
intervals between the water much greuier and more difiicult of access, 
until w'c reached the head of Spencer's Gulf, about 16 tnilea beyond 
which I encajnped my party for seven dayi, w hilst J examined the nature 
of the aurtoiunding country, as each day** stag® had made the appearance 
of the country leas promising, and « «ur supply of water ami gtass hatl 
become so precarious that I did not con&idet it prudent to haxiiTd the 
nwf pty of my party by puahing further until [ hstJ ascertained the cer¬ 
tainty of our being able to procure a supply of both. 

*'^On the l&tb of May I nsJted the party in latitude 32® at a small 
creek, where we were enabled lo water our horses about two mdca up 
Among the hills. Prom this point we made a careful and laborious 
examinatian of the adjacent country, and the result was our finding it 
impracticable to push anv further inland to the Jf.,oT Tound the Gulf to 
the S.W., in BO dry n seawin m the pmeul. The range of hilli we had 
followed under so long still continued, but ns they Biret^hed to the north¬ 
ward they had increased in clevatioo and in barreTmCH of appearance, 
aud we rarely found even the dry channel of a water-courBe emanating 
from them. The laat of these creeks that I found to the northward wus 
about 26 luUcs from our depAt, and though dry in the plains, bad large 
TEoches of very anil water io it among the hills, and in the ledges of rock 
where (he water had EVAporsted wc found a great abundtmee of pure 
white salt, We were, Irowcver, enabled to obrain n few quarts of tolG- 
rabte water from a amnU hole dug by the natives in the gravel. Beyoud 
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this creek wt ir^velled \2 mile# further N.tw ahigh dark looking 

mnink itaiiding by itMlf, and running in a direction nearly al nuhts^gles 
to the main tier, and aa iiB elevation wba contidemblej [ aiocrided in hopes 
of viewing n more ch«ring proairtCL The range was uf granite, wid ffotn 
its aummit I could *ee to an imniCnMi dLatonoe' To the nentn ine range* 
TO 5 C in lofty bmkeii oiitUnc, tier behind tier, of very barren rocky ap]i€ar- 
anci as far Mtho e^’o could reach; to the eaftwainl our t^icw waa 
rupted by the hilU we were irevelliiig under j to the wMt of thcie bit!a 
the connlTV had griduaily chmfed to a compleis aondy dcBert, inter- 
apciwed with ■embj further W. nnd S.W. was a«n n low flat at 

the top, and (rruduahy declining to the level of and merging into the 
uudy Country before ui y whilst to the N.IV., and etteudiisg to the X. 
Ri far aa the evt could rtncli^waa to he Been a very broad glutenng stripe 
of what •eenied to be water, htii which I ein indmed lt> think woi not 
water, but onW the dry and glazed bed of where water had lodged-^otid 
of very great eitenu 'Nowhere could we aee the leaat iign of grasi or 
water j the Hilla before me were higli, barren nnd rocky, and there were 
IH> gam tree* or other indicationB of water emanutlng from them to he 
■ecu any where—the whole wfta barren and arid-looking in the extreme, 
and gazed oit the dismal acent before me [ felt nwiir^ t had 
nuproached the vast and dreary desert of the interior, or, U might be, waa 
verging on the confitiea of aome inland water, whtiae sterile and dnolate 
ahow ieem to forbid the Imvellcr'a approatli. Anxiouta* I waa loaicet- 
tain the nmurc of the country before me, 1 waa at one glance convinced 
that in ao unfavcmreblc a eeaion 1 could not hope to |jciiEtrate further. 
Wt were already 30 milci from our depdt w ithout finding a place wh(^ 
the horec* could water—we had nnt aceu a blade of gnaa—wad the 
exlenaive and distant view before ua fo 5 rb\de u* lo hope ii>r either to the 
northward; wc were therefore reliKUntly impelled to r^ce our aicpi 
to the dep^t, which we had lome difficulty in reaching with our h^ra^ 
u they were greatly reduced for want uf food. Foiled u [ wm in the 
first and moat importaut object J had in view, 1 am etill of opiinoa that 
the lofty of ratigeu I saw w fur away to the northward may, m a 

more favourable eeason, afford the mcani, and I think I ma) venture to 
say, the only meoni, of peneltutiiig far into the interior.. 

“‘On rejoining my party at thedepAt, 1 fiiund my overaccr juat ritureing 
from the S.W„ in which direction 1 had «nt him, to a high and distant 
range I had men from the heighta behind the dspAt. He reported that 
he had been out 50 milea to the S,W*, to a high, barren, rocky range, 
from the aummit of which he could aee another high i^ge, similar in 
appearance to the one be was upon ; and the intervening country, like 
that he had traverieil, waa open, level and barren, w ith the bed of adned 
up Itike about 10 miln beyond the renge he woi upon, but neither water- 
courat nor tree of any kind was to be aecn, and during hia whole journey 
he had not seen a blade of graHa anywhere, or a drop of ^ 

miAErable condition of the home he had brought back fully proved the 


wretched state of the coautir he bad been cxainming. 

** A» our riding borae* were nearly all knocked up, and the lUkture of 
the country w dry and barren,! iawno hopca of aucceedingin ihtaecorul 
object I had in view, that of opening a line of read lo Port Liticoln. 
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Befun^ liowicTcr, 1 cuimmcTiccicl otir return^ I dettimined to eimninG the 
Miintry more imm«^iate1; on the aide of the Gulf* though 1 hid 
Little hoper* fruifn its ippanncc^ of obtaining vnicr in that direction i 
Kcordlnely I proceeded on foot^ icoampinled hy my ovoTneerT (tbaot 35 
mileo from the depAt round the head ot the Quif^ We found the land 
high and graduady declining to theaoutht and broken by deep 

gorges into portions Te»embling bilts. The soil waa soft sandvred loom^ 
greatly mixod with atones, with here end there a little old withered gnua. 
AV'e could see no timber of luy kind but patches ufscrtihby btiabca and 
o few imaJl piuea, but not the Icoat iudicsiiou of water, and no the country 
before bote the cfline character ua that we hiid iTaversedi me. were 
under the ncceuity of returning, and giiring up the attempt oji impmeti- 
cablcat ao unfBTiJijrahle a seasciD aa the pretent. [n gnjir route up the Gulf 
we had aeen eery few nativea, and those were timid nnd alartited at our 
preaenee; but to judge from the many and well-bcatcn tracka leading up 
the hiSli Eo the water, and the numerous hret we saw nmong the hilli at 
night, I should imigine thorEwert a Comiderablc number in that neigh- 
bourhood. We found a lingular practice prcnil among them here of 
coTcring up the ipringi and wuEsr-htiles (where there was more than one 
hole) rcry thickly with the bongha and hranchca of trees, na if to protect 
it from the raya of the auii^—n circumatance 1 had never ohaerved else¬ 
where, and which would lead me to suppose that they aulTer frum the 
Kircity of water in the dry season t. On the western side nf the G ulf we 
could never see the tracka or Urea of the nativev in any diroctiun, though 
WE were travelling fur a great distance *o ndw the eaitem aide as to have 
dtatinguished hr (a across the water on the other aide Itad there been any, 

“ AHet returning on. my outward track aa far as 33^ 13', I struck out 
more to the eaatwo^, making for the north-west angle of dm Mnirny 
river as the nstitmof the country and supply of water enabled me to pn>- 
cetsl. Tn my progTCM I wns obliged to go further S- than I intended, 
and povsed through a considerable extent of very line conntry, and tolc- 
rshly well watered, to the hills, separating the country to the westward 
from the course of the ifurtay. From these hills I found a passage to 
the river, shorter and better na a route Co Adelaide than the one in 
present use, and coramuni eating at once with the uolocated country to 
the Nr and N.W. 1 struck the river in 34® 16', and rolluwnd it down 
to it! entrance into the Ukt, In my progress I examined the nlluvial 
flats in the valley, and have much pleasure in adding mv humble teatj- 
motiy ta the opiniem long ago eEpressed by Capt Stuk, of the gmat 
extent and rich character of the land they contain, and though nearly all 
■re more or leas covered with rteds and are partially anhject to inunda¬ 
tion, 1 consider this purtidn of land to be ea dch and valuable af any I 
luve seen, and 1 have only felt surprise that ao few have thought it worth 
their while to examine the Isfid bordering cm auch n noble river. After 
Icavmg the lake, I found n c^wd pass through the ranges about 15 miles 
to the southward of Adelaide, and returned to town on the morniniraf the 
29th June." 

2. l^xcurritm from Ptrrt Littcotn Slreakif .fluy, anrf tAciice to the 
Aeorf of SpeAcor s Gai/.—** I left Fort Lincoln with my party (cunsiating 
of three men, an nveri«cf, and two native boys), on the 5tn of August, 
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™mEOTer i. 1™ U™ c™«ry. Ihraugh *.'™,'<'^1?'^ 

*iak Ukes. to ibt MBt, tkich 1 itrudt m lititaile M 1, ™il 
foUoWiiiE then iu lenctnl direttioii. 1 tlMMil « Kici™™" "f l«« 1“"" 

whit wiB leAby th« Ute runs m Bwimp« that *€ met witii «cii 

■ion^lv biliind ibe land liummoclia of till! mml. Thu* «™S 
Xh W 7lim»to«. fo™..i.o^tcnd W a fc« 

>n l>»ck(d by « Berfeelly Iwd and acrobby CMOlry 1« Ihe .^ 

fraud thia charaOK of lau<t canlinot with ktlt yanation to about latttude 

wlom in which the .crab, conaiatiiiRof the raca/wdoJ ‘'"P"" ®"* 
Jra amuouched much iMaicr the ata, ^oatjy 

caanoitn*. until in 33r W Ihe Utter diaappeared f 

Muntiw lo the watti^a Mlgf- became oae hiim ofdenw; iwcl nliucnt 
netrabie rtraK During ouj progTwa ihiviugb tht low country we hnd 
Hitberto at ifilcrvala met wiih high bluffs of granite raiog to a 
BbW beiehl, ami Ircqmmay viiible at a very great distance, Ironi ibe 
rmrurcof the wirroundinglend j ihcae had no* oeiscd. end m no dirtc- 
could wc obtain a view of higher or more proiuwmg 
“St The 25th duguau 1 -riald with my pant « Sweaty Bay. ™d 
havinK tacertained, by reconnoilrins the country a-hcad. the impcKlJC^ 
brnrofthh^E oir diaja any farther 10 ihc wet-Bd wiihrat find 
ra«Vnn5.n.UBh.h".c™U. wort of gical labour and trae j 
dacrlined to fotm a depfitat a apring we were fortu^ 
about two milca S.E of die moat aouthcrlj bight of S‘t“'|r Bay awl 
leaviniT mv patty here, to pr^xsed myself on horachKk and esnnune the 
counlrv along the coast aa far aa 1 might find p^icahlt 
Bniiaut to bmvc coniiniicatbia mmminationtoihebcatlortbt Qi«m Bight, 
in longitude 131" E., 1 went fnllv prepared for remaiumg out the 
MTV iSgth of time, taking with me one of my niUite hoy>, ^id a p«ck- 
hom to Wry our provisloua, 1 found the country along the c^t still 
continue oOhe saint charoeiei^low, barren, sandy, densely to i tred with 
«rab, and desUtiiic of water. So close, ind^. 

nature of tlie scrub, dial wc bad much difficulty m futemg our way 
through it, c^en MU borscbnck. This d^ry extended r^m 

Streaky »av. Smoky Bay, Denial Bjiv, and aa fnf m the I33id 
oflountud^ alilrtc bevond Point Bell, this being th* most wcaterly point 
I could reach, os iKe Kurcity of g™ and itWce of 
wiled me to return in apite of my ino«t anxiuus demre to Imve oontmued 
S^T route two degrera farther we*L During the wlwte of our ctm^ from 

Z Twer cEtS^uf S™ky B.y |» Mul Bell, wc 

water unce; a lime to the M.£, of Point Browu, and here't « 
difficult of accM®. and in ik> amall n quantity, that C^mld ^ 

aufficlenev for our hor«i- Thi., added to the rerj “1^^! 

counlTT. had so exbauiicd the homw that it waa not 
succeeded in inking them back aifely to the depOu They W been four 
whole ‘lava without a drop of water, and the ^ 

without food also, during which period wc had iiddcu, at the least, 140 
milM over a very heavy couutrj. At the nniG of our mum. the iCTub 
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still continued very dcnie near the and the only improvement I had 
rt>3errcd Sn the character of the country was, tliat ihu limd # few mile* 
hack from the come was gnidualJy becoming tnote elevated, nud ibe 
intervaLsof pUEnsor small openings amycig the ecruh were get tine Bome^ 
what larger mid more nnmtmus than w* had met wiili before j 'but nn 
heights were Twilde, nor were there the least indiemions of a prohahiUlv 
of water hemg found more to the westward, Maving obierved from a 
height m the southward of our dcjWlt a liigli and very dUtint puk lo the 
wtwaid^ I had sent Jnj ovencer out in that direction lo reconnoitre 
the country dutTug my nb«mce to the westward. Od hia return he 
leponed that he found water at inEcrvala, Tjut only in amallquEUitiiicL left 
by the rains m tlcfti of rocks, and even lhis,hc*liitcd, ws* rapidly drying 
u|j. This rnformation^ added to the unfavuiiiTBble slate of ihe wind for 
*f!" j F®^t, and the fact of our auppljics being roducKi to rather alow 
M ** move on the party and puib scross u rapidly 

*' On the afternoon of the flth September we evacuated out depdt, and 
itetw CMterly, through a barren and scrubby coonlry, very low and 
level, with ^a*ional heights of gmniie, in the clefls of which we djuallv 
ftmnd a little water deposited by the rains. At about bndtude 13S* 
we came lo a tmgidar mas* of lofty ranges estccdiiig far to the 
northward and lo the eastward. These ranges were devoid of timber, of 
s barren appesmnee, and consErted of gramle aod porphyritic irran te 
but ptmcipully tbu iMta. Thtnt uti.btr Lula uut Si 

emanatiDg from them, and the land around, to thetr very buc, waa low 
barren, and aerubhy ihe hint iheinselve* being nearly overrun with the 
pnckly grass. ( took the liberty of diMinguiehing this vm' remarkable 
range with the name of hi* Eicelltncy the GovcTnor, as it constituim the 
pnucipal feattitc lu this part of the country, and exhibits a succoMion of 
loity rugged ranges* One behind the other, stretching through s va*t 
Mtcni ot t^try, and thus forming a striking and singular coutroal to 
the low and level waste around, 

In ^is viriniiy, and among the hilJj, we met with several small sail 
atcr lake*, with ssliolaceoue ptani* growing around thetr margins- but 
we were entirely dependent on the deposit of wwlcr left by ihe mins 
among the roeka for our supply of fres^i water. The Mipplv wa* thiu 
very prccsnout, bang only procurable in small r|uantjiies at a time and 
fretjuenlly M vc^ conaiderable tntmrvali apart—and even this was 
evdcntlyratiidly disappearing before the rays of a very hoi sun* so that I 
feel auu^ had w^e delayed even a few days longer at Streakr Bsv we 
MTer c^ld have succeed^ in forcing a panage ncross. On the 29th 
Septeinber we formed a dcpAt, being an^icHis, before leaving ibis aid* 
niiy, to see a little more of the mtenor to the northward. I detained mv 

miS' Z hnraebacSt aWl oinftv 

miEes^yond the depdt. in the couriE of this ride I ascended two ur 
three height* m the wigc* under which I was travelling, tmd from one of 

able distance* t was obliged tu forego my wish to visit ii. I have, how- 
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ever, m dwbt aF ite being salt, from the naturu of the ctmntrj, and the 
feet of finding' the water very aalt iii one of the creeka dmining into It 
from the hilli Beyond this lake to the weitwerd wus a low flat-topped 
range, ejttcnditig nonk-weaierly u far a» I wmEd set The intervening 
country between Flinders Bungfi and the Li^e (which I distinguished 
'with the camEofCkdonclTcuTEiiai, and extending aa fat as the eye could 
• re^h to the northward, couBiatetl of exteualve plQina of firm red undy 
soil destitute i>F regetation, and divided by ridges of aand wooded with 
shrubs and atunteti bushes. Through theec plains ran many large creeks 
whose courses were marked by lines of lofty gurn tree*. These emattaied 
from FJindere Range, and, though dry in their channels betow' the hills, 
water might generally be procured by following them up amoTi.g the 
ranges. They all (hU in u westerly dirtetion, or a little north of west, and 
drain into Torrens. FEim^crs Range still continued at the lime 

of my returri, jukI auother amall detached hill was alsn visible to 
the N.W, 

’* Don'iig my ahseiicc (o the norths I sent out my overseer to esiuninc 
the country to the eastward. He re ported that FliniJcrs Rouge, or 
rather n aiicces^=ion of ranges, continued for about eight miles: that tre 
thett crassed a large barren plain through which a creek wm mnuitig to 
the northward, and which 'was probably one of those I had cro^s^ after 
It had w'ountl throngh the hiUa. Beyond this* he found the country coa- 
ciai of altemate ridges and Hats of n bare mrd barren character* with a 
good deft] of [he prickly grass, until, at about 60 tulles east of the dep^t* 
he obisinftl a view of the low flat sa of scrub similar to that near the 
Murray river, and which prubahly is a cpuiiuuatiunof that scrub extend¬ 
ing to the rH>rthw ard. From this point he returned to the depot. After 
Iwjug the enjnp near Mount Arden* I returned to AdeloiJe* passing 
through a great extent of fine and valuable country, well watered by 
nuniieTous running streams, nearly a|E of which rctaiu sratcr even in the 
driest seasons I 

*‘ Iu reviewing iIjc result of our labours. I cannot hut regret they hnve 
not been more prodttetive of iiiien»t and utility to thecolonuts. Wc have 
barely succeeded in effecting [he object of the expeditiGti hv passing 
through a cmain extent of country^ j imd for this unaaiisfactorv result wc 
are indebted solely* under Providence, to the verv favourable season w e 
crwricnoed (and which anpeart to have extended generalk over the 
colony). During the whole of tmr couree from Port Uncoln slun^ the 
com to Point Bell, and nern^a the interior lotlie head of Speneerk Gulf* 
a distance nf 600 milea through, I believe* on bitlierto unexplored 
country, wc never crowed a single creek, river, or ebaio of poods, nor 
Old we meet with any permanent water anywhere* with the exception of 
tlirw solitary aprmn on the coast, to wbicb the few natives we met with 
appear to resort when the water left by the ratna further inland is 
dried up* 

** The variaticn of the compats I found to diminish aa I advanced lo 
the westward, and agnin increased as I Advanced cuter]y towards Spen¬ 
cer a Gulf. At Streaky Bay it wbs only about T E., whilst at I he bead 
of SjieticcFs Gulf it was alxait 7" E.” 
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11, OfCKATTONS OF 

U jRjtvrJiowJt *Ji ihe Vieinii^ of Lake TVrmf,—Mr- Eyre left 
Adeliide on ihe l&th Junt^ 1840 » wid Krivai nt ^Looat Ardeot ax ih« 
bead of Speocer’a Glitft on the Srd of July- From bia dcpfit there he 
writes:— 

“ On the 6th 1 proceeded, accompnitECd by one of mj native boys, oti 
horsebaek,. lo rtCoTilwitrc like Torrens eud the country to the oorth of 
the dep^E. leaving the party in camp. I irrived u|i ibe ibores of Lake 
Torrena the third day after leaving the depilt» and have osctrleiued that 
it i»a baain of oontiderable magitituile, extending certainly over a apaiee 
varying in nidth from i&ftesen to twenty mUco, with a length of froTn 
forty to fiftiT from itv aemthern extremity to the most northerly part of 
viaibie from a high lumniit in Flinders Range (djout ninety miles N. 
of Mount AnJenj. The lake is girded with an outer ridge of sand, 
Covered wlih eslsolitceoue plants, and with Holine crusts appearing above 
the ground at iotcrvals, iti< waters eatcod over a considerible turfaoet 
hut they are> apparentlyt shallow- 1 could not apprtjach the water from 
the soft ttaimt of thiu. part of its bed which is iiacovered.,. Bi\d which 
reached from tluee to four tnilea from the outer bank to the water^s edge. 
There can be no doubi- huwover^ of its being very salt^ os the pottian of 
its bed which lay ex;^wscd to our view was thickly coated lanth pungent 
particles of salt. Thorc were not any trees or shrubs of any kind near 
the Lake where we made it, nor could either gross or fresh water be pro- 
cured for our horses- Lake Torrens is houuded ou lit western side by 
high laud—appareatly o condnuatiop of the table-laud to the westward 
of ihc head of Spencer's Gulf. I should think that it must receive a 
considerable draiuage from that quarter os well ns the whole of the 
wfktcra falling frain FliDderi Range to the eastward. 

From the very inhospitahle nature of the Country oTound the lakCf 
I could uot examine it ao carefully or so extenairely aa 1 could have 
wiahed. My time, too, being very limited, made me hurry sway to the 
north ward* to search for e place to whseb I mi^ht bring on niy party, os 
the grass in the ncighhaurhoad of the dep5t is very old, and much leas 
abundant than in cither of my former viaitm ihcre, [t became, iherefore, 
imperstiTe on me lo remove the horses a« sp^lily as penaibic. Should 
cireutusiancti permit, I alialL, however, endeavour to visit Lake Torrena 
again, on luy return from the uortherc interior- After leaving the lake 
I spent many days in examining the country to the northward of our 
depAt Its character aeemed to VEiry hut liElle ; barren sandy plains 
still fanned the lower level, and the Mils conetitutijtg the continuation 
of Flinders Range were stilt composed of quartz aud ironstone. They 
arc, however, gradually becoming Ich elevated aud mure detached, with 
intervals of stony ralleys between, and the whole cmtntry was, if pos^ 
aiblc, aaeumiog a more barren aspect, while the springs, which had 
heretofore been ttumereus among the hills, were very few in number, 
diScuitto find, and very far in unougst the hills. After a most auKtima 
and laborious search, 1 at lost succeeded in finding n place about ninety 
miles (of latitude) N. of Mount Arden, to wliich i can remove my-depdt. 
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arwJ fnjua wbi'Ch I can bgali't penetrate more to tlie northL After 
an abaroDe of sixteen Joys I rejoined inj |MiTiy omicr Monm Arden on 
the evening of the ^lat July. 

** The high land seen on the oiip^viire side of L^ke Torrens appear a 
to be a cootiouiition of the tnblo^land lyin^ to the W. of the head of 
Speneer^a Gulf; ami thmigh the fail of the qoumry apfiftirs tu Iw 
to the Jf.i, 1 bejpo to be of opinion now thnt it is not in reslii;. Lake 
Torrens it endentH' the ba^in into which nil the w,iters from Flimlen 
Range fall^ its ejtteot is ifcry eotiaidetAbk; in filets where I kst aaw 
it to the N. it was impo^ible to aay whether it Eermirtnled or po-t, from 
the very great distance ti was «iT. The country lying between Flinders 
Range on the otic side, and the table^knd on the othcr^ and the north of 
Speticcrk Gulf, is of so bw and level a character that the eye alone 
is not a sufficient guide as to the direction in which the fdl may be. 
On my previous viaiu [ felt convinced it was northerly, hut 1 am now 
inclined to think the drainage fimm Lake Torrens, in seoaona uf wet, is 
to the a., into the heed of the gulf; and I can only account for there 
Dot being a larger conoeeiing waiercouroe than the smdt shallow one 
found wlien crossing from Streaky Bny—md which I did not then 
imagine extended for above the he^d of the gulf—hy supposing that the 
sensons have so altered of late yean that the overflow of the lake has 
never been snfficiEnt to cause a ran of water to the gulf. Should my 
present supposition be correct, the idea of a nurLherly drainage is doue 
sway with, and wc have yet to come to a ^divkiou of the wstera.* 
My uncertn i nty on this mn^t imp<jrtaiit juiinl has made me moat 
BDxioua to get my party removed to a place where they nan remain 
until [ cun decide BO important D point, and one on which tiur future 
puMpecU so ranch de|>endr The sainecaijaes that prevented mv staving 
a little longer in the nrlghbourhoad of the lake have aho prvTcrted', an 
yet, my extending my researches to the N* for more than about forty 
miles further than 1 had been when last in this neighbourhooil. ThV 
only change 1 obarrved was the increasing horreiii appeniuiice of the 
country—the decrease in elevation of the muges—their becoming mom 
detailed, with sterile valleya beiween-^nd the gettecnl nbsenee of 
springs. The rock of the higher ridges, which were very ragged and 
abrupt, Was still the same, quarix and ironstone, but much more of the 
lattfir tbsn 1 hod before aecni, and in some caa«, with n very great pr^j- 
periion of metal to the atone^ The lower ridges and steep lianktr when 
wuhed swsyby the rains, presented great quantitin of very pungent 
wt fo the eye of the oliscrver, mixed with the clay and aanii of which 
tlie hanks were formed; and in this neighbourhood the creeks were 
{though dry) aU lined with the salt water tea-tree—a shrub we had 
never Itefore seen nnderr Flinders Range.” 

A subsequent deapuEch from Mr. Eytc, dated the 9ih October, 
gives an account of their further proce^ings up to the date of the 
despatch :~ 

“ Upon Icariug our depot near Mount Arden, the low, arid, and 
sandy nature of the country between the hills and Lake Torreiii com¬ 
pelled iiH to follow cW under the continuation of binders Range. 
Here our progress was necessarily very slow from Ehe ruggwi nature of 
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ilie coLintrv, iht scftwitj of water, and ilic great diEEcutty hoth in find¬ 
ing ajnl obtaining aceesa to it. Ai we nd fa need, the liilli ineiined con- 
iiderablj to the eastward, gradualh' becoming leas elevated, until In lati¬ 
tude ^ Stf S, ibey eeaaed alljogfither, and we found ffuneUea in a very' 
luw and level country, conslaiing of lai^e atony plains, varied occaaion- 
allv by eniid; and the whole having evidently Wu aubjeci to recent 
and eitenaivc Inundation. Tlicac plains ore dCBlitutc of water, traaa, 
and timljcr. and have only a few aaleolaceous plantagrowing upon them; 
w'liilat Eheir surface, whether stony or uudy, is quite smooth and even, 
ai if washed so hy the acikm of the water. Throughout this level tract 
of cmintiy were iutertiwrscd, in variuais dJnxiionBn many atnall flat- 
loppcd devationa, varyhig in height from fifty tu three hundred Icet, and 
almost invariably cihibiiing precipitous hanks. These elevarious arc 
composed almost wholly of a chalky substance, coated over on the upper 
surface hy atones or a sandy soil, and present the appearance of having 
formed a luhle-Iand that has been waibed to pieces by the violent action 
of water—and of which these fragmcuts now nnly remain. Upon forcing 
a way through this dreary region, in three difereni direciiom, i fuund 
Uuvt the whole of the low country rtaind the teriuinatioii of Flinders 
Raugc was cornplttely surrounded hy L^ke Torrens, which, commencing 
not Ikr from the head of Spencer^s Gulf, tokea u circuitous course of 
fully four hundred miles, with an apparent hreadlh of from twenty to 
tiiirty milcs-^foUowiiig the iwcep of Flinders Range, and almoigt cneir* 
cling it in the form of a horseshoe. 

*' The greater part of the vast area contained in the bed of thin im- 
meuBc Joke is cerluinly dry on tire surface, and consists of a miatnre of 
sand and mud, of so soft and deldlng a character as to render perfectly 
ioefiective all aticmpFs either lo cross it or to reach the edge of the water, 
which appears to eiiat at a distance of some milts from the outer margui- 
On one occasion only was 1 able to tustc of its wiitcra, in a smnll arm of 
the lake, near the moat north-westerly part of it which I visited, and here 
the WBier was as salt as the senu The lake, on its CiiStem and southern 
srdeo, is bounded hy a high sandy ridge, with salsoln uijd some brush¬ 
wood growring upuu it, hut without any oChcr vegetation. The other 
■bores prcicntcd, as far ai I Could judge, a very iinii Inf appearance; and 
when ] ascended Flinders Kaoge, from wtdeh the views were very ex¬ 
tensive, and the opposite aliores of the lake distinctly viilbk—uo rise or 
hill of any kind could ever 1* jutrccived, either lo tlie \V., the N., or 
the E, i the whole region round appeal^ to be one vast, low, and 
dreary wRa(e+ One very prominent summit io this range I have named 
.Mount SjeEc; It Is situated in 30° 3Cf S. latitude, and about 133° 40^ £. 
longitude, and Is the first ^romi frani which 1 ubtained u view' of Lake 
Torrens, lo the eastward of Flinders Uuugc, and discovered that I was 
hemmed in ou every side by a harrier it was impo>ssible to pui. I had 
now no alternative left me, but to conduct luy party back to Mount 
Arden, and then decide what steps I should adopt to carry out the ob¬ 
jects of the exporliuon It waa evident, that to avoid Like Torrens and 
the low desert by which It is surrounded, 1 most go very fiJ either to 
ihe E. of to the W. before again attempting to penetrate to the interior. 

** My party had already been upwards of three months absent from 
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Adelaide a^d out proviiioTi* were too mmh reduced to nimil of oisr 
renewing th« cx]>edit]Dn In either diireciiDn, wiihout first obtainrne addi- 
linnn! The two following were, therefore* the ontjr pluiiB which 

appeared fciiiihlc (o ln^ or Ijtcly to promote t he intentioofl of the colo- 
tiiitfl, effect the exanainfttEoTt of the tiarthrm inferior;— 

‘ First to move my party to the anuthward* to endeavour to pro¬ 
cure aupplie* from the nrarwt itotion* N. of Adelaide* and [hell by 
crtPMtng to the Darling* to trace that rirer up until 1 found hitrh land 
leading to I be 

** Seennrily—To rro»s over to Streakr Bar* eend from thence to Port 
Lincolii for auppliea* and then fallow the line of coast to the westward* 
until r met with a tract of country pratticahle to the N. To the first 
of the« ptaiiB were many ohjectiona : amitigst the principal ones were, 
the very iinfavouruble iccoufttJi given both by Captain Sturt and Major 
Mitchell of the conniry tu the W. of the Darling river—the fact of Cau- 
taiR Sturt a hnving found the waters of thnt river salt during u continued 
ndc of many days—the niimeraua tribes of native^ likely to he met with 
Md the very f raid I party I ahould have with me—laady* the conne of 
yie nvet itself, which, trending so much to iha eastward, would take ua 
from* ^iher tluin towards, the centre of this continent. On the other 
liattd, by crossing to the wraEwaid* I ahould have to encounter a ctrantry 
w hich [ knew to be atl but detiiiute of water, and to consist, for a very 
great distance, of batren sandy ridges and tow lands, covered bv ao almost 
unpenetrable semb, at a season, tuo, when hut Utile rain could be ex- 
(lected, and the heal would, in al] probabi I it v, ^ intense; attll, of the 
two* the latter appeared to me (he least objectionable* as we shouhl at 
least be going lowirda the paint wre witlicd to reach* and through a 
Country as yet quite tinknown. 

" Afier mature and anxious consideration, therefore, I deeided upon 
adopting It, tioping that my decision may m^et with the apurohsticiu of 
the couitniltce. ' rr 

ftevd. UH toour urivi] at Mount Arden, wc eir>enenceil very thowery 
weather for lomc day a (otherwise w^e could not have attempted a pa age 
to the w estward), and m there were no longer any apprehensions ol 
water being found on the nmte to Sireaty Bay* I sent two of my teams 
Bcroaa umn our old tracks* in charge of my overseer; whilst I conducted 
the third myBelfi in company with Mr* Scott* direct to Port lincoln to 
procure the tuppliw wc required. In ctoMing from Mount Arden 
towards lort pnculn, we travelled generally through a low countir, 
uensejy covered with brush* tiuiong w hich were aeatterod, at cornicle rabla 
interreli, a few small patches of grass, with here and there some rtjcky 
elevations ; ]u the latter* we were ustodly able to procure water for our- 
aelvoc and liorses* utiul we arrived at the diatnets alreadv Ciplored, in 
traversing which we pasted (to the N.E. of port Lincob) some rich* 
we watered valleyw, hounderl by a considerable eiteni uf gnusv hills 
well adapted for sheep ur cattle, aniving at Port Lincoln on [he 23rd 
Wtober. As a line of route from Adelaide for ihcimmiirotion of stcKt 
tlic course tollowcti, ihoiigh it caimut he calleil a good oiu-, is nerfecHw 
practicable in the wiiiter season; and I have no doubt* when tlie country 
becomes better known,the present track might be cotwiderahly inipreved 
upon, and both grass and water obtained in the greatest abunduntre*” 
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2- Overland Expedition to King George's Sound. 

Mr. Eyre has narrate^l the progress of this enterprise in the 
three desjmtches here subjoinetl:— 

Mr. Eyre to the Chairman of the Committee for Promoting the 
Expedition. 

“ Sib—1 hare the honour to acquaint you, for the infonnation of his 
Excdlcu^ the Governor and the colonists interested, with the unsuccess* 
ful termination of the expedition placed under my command, for the 

i ior)K)*e of exploring the northern interior. Since my last report to his 
Excellency the Governor, containing an account of two most disastrous 
attempts to head the Great Australian Bight, I have, accompanied by 
one of my native boys, made a third and more successful one. On this 
occasion, I with some difficulty advanced about fifty miles beyond tlie 
he^ of the Great Bight, along the line of high clifls described by 
Flinders, and which have hitherto been supposed to be composed prin¬ 
cipally of chalk. 1 found the country between the head of Fowler’s Bay 
and the head of the Great Bight to consist of a succession of sandy ridges, 
all of which were more or less covered with a low scrub, and without 
either grass or water for the last sixty miles. This tract is of so uneven 
and heavy a nature that it would be quite impoasible for me to take a 
loaded dray across It at this very unfavourable season of the year, and 
with horses so spiritless and jaded as ours have become, from the in- 
ccfsant and laborious work they have gone through during the last seven 
montlis. Upon rounding the head of the Bight, I met with a few friendly 
natives, who showed me where both grass and water were to be procured, 
at the same time assuring me that there was no more along the coast for 
ten of their days’ journeys (probably one hundred miles), or where the 
first break takes place in the long and continuous line of cliffs which 
extend so far to the westward of the head of the Great Bight 

Upon reaching these cliA I felt much disappointed, as I had long 
looked forward to some considerable and important change in the cha¬ 
racter of the country. There was, however, nothing very remarkable in 
their appearance, nor did the features of the country around undergo 
any material change. The cliffs themselves struck me as merely ex* 
hihiting the precipitous banks of an almost level country of moderate 
elevation (three or four hundred feet), which the violent lash of the 
whole of the Southern Ocean was always acting upon and undermining. 
Their rock formation consisted of various strata, the upper crust or sur¬ 
face being an oolitic limestone; below this is an indented c<xM:rete mix¬ 
ture of sand, soil, small pebbles, and shells; beneath this appear im¬ 
mense masses of a coarse greyish limestone, of which by far the greater 
portion of the cliffs are compoMd; and iminediately below these again b 
a narrow stripe of a whitish, or rather of a cream-coloured substance, 
lying in horizontal strata, but which the impracticable nature of the 
clift did not permit me to examine. After riding for 45 miles along 
their summits, I was in no instance able to descend; their brinks were 
perfectly steep and overhanging, and in many places enormous masses 
apneared severed bv deep cracks from the main land, and requiring but 
a slight touch to plunge them into the abyss below. As far as I have 
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been along these clifli I have seen nothing b their appearance to lead 
rne to lunpoae that any portion of them is composed of chalk. Imme¬ 
diately alon^ their summits, and for a few hundred yards hack, very 
numerous pieces of pure flint are lying loosely scattered upon the surface 
of the limestone. How they obtained so elevated a position, or whence 
they are from, may admit, perhaps, of some speculation. Back from 
the sea, and as far as the eve could reach, the country was level and 
genc^Iy open, with some low pricklv bushes and saUoiaceous plants 
growing upon it; here and there patches of the gum scrub showed them¬ 
selves, among which a few small grassy opemngs were interspersed. 
The whole of bis tract was thickly coveted by amall land shellf, about 
the size of snail shells—and some of them somewhat resembling those in 
shape. There were no sudden depressions or abrupt clevaUons any¬ 
where ; neither hills, trees, nor water, were to be observed; nor was there 
the least indication of improvement or change in the genera] character of 
this desolate and forbidding region. The natives we met with at the head 
of the Bight were very friendly, and readily afforded us every infor¬ 
mation we required—as far as we could make them comprehend our 
wishes. 

** We most distinctly understood from them that there was no water 
along the coast, westerly, for ten days* journeys; and that, inland, there 
was neither fresh nor salt water, hills or limber, as far as they had ever 
been; an account which but too well agreed with the opinion I had 
mvaelf formed, upon ascertaining that the same dreary, barren region 
I had been traversing so long still continued at a point where I badger 
looked forward to some great and important change Uking place in the 
features of the country, and from which I had hof^ I might eventually 
have accomplislied the object for which the expedition was fitted ouU 
Such, however, was not the case; there was not any improvement in the 
appearance of the country, or the least indication that there might be a 
change for the better, within any pracucable distance. I had already 
examined the tract of country from the longitude of Adelaide to the 
parallel of almost 130* E. longitude—an extent comprising nearly 8i 
degrw of longitude—without my having found a single point from 
which It was possible to penetrate far into the interior; and I now found 
myself in circumstances of so embarrassing and hopeless a character, 
t^t I have most reluctantly been compelled to give up all further idea 
of oontei^ing with obstacles which there is no reasonable hope of ever 
oveicoming. I have now, therefore, with much regret, completely 
broken up mv small but devoted party. Two of my men returned to 
Adelaide, in the ff'attmrilch, five weeks ago. 

“ Mr. Scott and another of my men proceed on .Monday in the //erx>; 
whilst myself, my native boys, and t^ overseer (who'has chosen to 
accompany me) proceed hence overland to King George’s Sound as 
soon as our horso are a little recruited by the abuudant supply of foreee 
we received bv the /Zero. ^ ® 


** Fowler’s Bay, 30th Jan., 1841.* 


** Edwasd Johk Evax. 
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Fowrlei'p Bay on the 26t]i February^ 1841, I irnTeJ at 
lheht:ad of iHt Gnat Australian Big;lit, on the 3rd March. Here we 
haltfd four dnya to rest our hont*, a§ they hwi been three days without 
water prevTous tu our arrival at the h^d of the Bight. Pmtn this point 
we had 133 miles to travel without water, until we had pajifcd the first 
of the remarkable line of cHlTa mentioned Ly Captain Flinders. In 
clfecting this passage, our horses wtie five dftyii without water, and were 
consequmtly mudi reduced in strength and condition. The line of cliffs 
now receded Eome miles rrom ihecofysr, but still coutinued running nearly 
parallel to it inland, and forming a perfectly level hank, viaihle beyond 
the low and harren country )Titcrvan.ing between it juiii tbd aefi; until* as 
wc advaticed, the whale merged in a succession of bigb sandy or stony 
ridgcfl, coveted by a dente nnd impenetrable icmh. and reaching to the very 
borders of the aca. To attenupt a passage thrutigh such s tract of country 
was quite cut of the question, and wc were ccmtequenily obliged to keep 
very near the ccati, and frequently to trace round its shores for many 
days, ihna considerably increising the diitance we should other wire 
have had to traverse. For four days we continued to travel sEeadily 
w ithout finding waEert on the fifth our horses were touch cTEbnusted, 
and one by cue, three of our best drop]^ied behind, and wo were com¬ 
pelled to leave I hem to their luiierable fate. The other poor aDiuiale 
still continued to advvnco witb uf, altlujugh suffcriDg much from the 
almost total want of food as well aa water* This dreadful ante of *ui- 
peiise and anxiety continued ujiill the aHernoon of the seventh day, 
w hen, by God^s hlessing, we were once more enabled to procurt water by 
digging among the sand dhfia of the coast,—^^afler having aecompltsbeii 
a distance of fully IfiO miles t throughout which not a drop of water 
could be procured, even by digging* 

*' VVe had now reven horses left, but they were barely alive. For eight 
months previous to our leaving Fowler'a Bay, tlioy hsd almost ixices- 
santly been occupied in the labours of the e^xpcdilion to the northward j 
atkd in that space of time hml travelled over a distance almost in Credible; 
and it required far more than the short month we were able to affurd 
ihfm at Fowler’s Ray, to recruit their enhouBied strength, or renew n 
spirit tliat was aliiuisi broken by iucessant toil. It may re^ily, there¬ 
fore, be iniagincd that the ievere privationa they endured id rounding 
the Great Bight hsd reduced them to perfect skeletons, wiEhoul either 
Bircugtli or spirit. To me it was oidy a njatter of surprise that n single 
horse Hhoiild have survived such eviremiiy of Bufferiug. We were now 
at a place where we could procure abundance of water, but there wes 
icarneLy any grass for our poor hunea', and the little they could fird was 
coarse, oapleait and withered. Tqaiid loour dilSculdcs, we were almost 
without ]iroviaions. In the enrly part of this Journey, we were obliged 
to abandon the heavy part of our baggage; water-kegs, mpeo, buckew, 
honeahoeM, tools, rued it i nee, jpack-saddles, clothes, great-conta.^ and part 
of tlic mminunkion* were all krt behind. As we advanced, and unr 
hurtes became weaker, it was ucceseary to leave even ibe pruviaioni, 
iuBirumcaU, and the remaindef of our ammunitiun, light though they 
were; while we burned on with the wretched animnls, tcaicely daring 
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10 liope that it yet Le pn«fbi<r tc anTe their livea* iriiving urnyed 
Rt the wnierf^ and realcU there flurinar sis lijiye^ I set it mv uverecer nod 
one of die nntjve Uya (nilh the three *trong»t of [he horfea drtvea 
lu^> t4Jt^ to reeQvcT the things wq had J*si lefr, end whicli were shout 
50 miles from the wnter- thHjae sbandunedi earlier on the jiaurney were 
loq far distant for us to at tempt their reqoyery. On the fifth day they 
rttuTnctl, after a most painrul jonrjiey ; one of the horses had perialieJ» 
the other two blmost d«td^ and the party had only succeeded in bring¬ 
ing a porUon of the haggjige they were mjje for. ' As there were niiinv 
things among tliosc they hud not brought which we could ill sffurd to 
■pare, I left the overseer lucWgc of the party, and ihe dav follHjwiug Id^ 
retoTii 1 pn'ceeded my«e|f, aci:om|iiit)icd by oiic of the elder iKiye, hut 
Without horses^ to make a iccooJ attempt for their recovery *'ibia I 
eflected, and ou die fourth day rejoined my psrtv at the water. Our 
horses were now' reduced in number to five, miA the whole were 
thoroughly jaded and worn uut, that it was evident we ouuld not attempt 
to move from mr present position for aaine time to come, «p ■dally as 
we had d.e ghwmy pn»pcct of a vmi catr.ht of country before us in which 
there was not the W hope of w ater being found.' In the nieuntime 
our prijTisioils were rapidly disapiicnring, From the very oommencement 
of the journej our weekly allowance had been very limitcd^gTadiiallv 
It had i«n furl her reduced—and now that a long dc'lav was unnvohh-lde 
I foui^ It iiKftSJiTy to kill oTve of tli* horses to enable us to hiuhaud the 
Jilttc flour we had remaning. 

“ Hidicrto my labours had been eonijniratlvclv liijhi—fur in the tnidet 
Of aUdic cam and anxirtita by w liich 1 w as iurruunded, ni> overseer 
h:id placed die moat imphcit confidence in my guidance, and hud cheer- 
Jufly gone through the duties that fell to jijs share. This support 1 no 
longer eipencnced. and it w as w ith die greatest jmn I diicovSed that 
my fellow traveller had become di&heartencd and dispirited, furebodinc 
cvdi tJiat might not occur t ami ihoufih he atill exerted himBclf readilv 
and filreniiou^lv on evtrv wciision, I could readily perceive that {although 
I he greatest ditficulijea of the undertaking were over) he was dis^pcli^^rd 
to continue the cxp^uion. and w,,u}d rather h 4 ve attempted to rt-crois 
die icarful country behind ns in the vain Itupe of being able lo return to 
Fowler a Bay, where we bad left a oonsiderabLc depdt of iiruvlsiuii.a. This 
UiKpinting 3mpries.N|on beciune, unfortunately, convened to all the native 
boys, and cvrutunlly betsime the cause of an occutreiice u Frightful u 
It wys fatal to the poor fellow with whom it had uriginated. In the 
tarh^ stages of the espedidon the three native boys had behaved well, 
and been very serviceable; hut, as wc advanced, th« good conduct gra' 
dually disappeared, and added to our other ant.ovaor^, nut long after 
Icavirig howlers Bay, it became tiecesfarr for the whole party to walk, 
and though the native ^ys were situwed to ride long after mvself and 
the overseer had given it up, n at last becumc imperative, from'thc state 
of the horsey they aJioiild bedismou.ued. Thw, added to the insufficient 
qiiantuy of M which our low suite of previsions allowed to each indi¬ 
vidual, made tie three boya gloomy and nulkv, and we bad freouentJv 
much trouble rn getting them to assist in anyway ; and then the little 
they iicrformed was rarely done with chceffulnew and good humour. It 

^ O' L a X f E I « - , 
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wM to nuLke ihcm understand the ciftlie etift As 

tong as ever ft horse could wnlkp tlicj conaidered it a herdf^hip net to 
ride, and as long M there waa an euuce of pretruiena left they conflidered 
Uiemi^elv'^ illi-iiject if not ellovrcJ tc eat to e^ceaa. It waa of no ateil 
ti'lling diem ihEti, if the honea were ridden iliey could never get through 
the journey, and that we should bare to carry everything Emreelrca—or* 
that, if we consumed the little slock of proviaiona we had all at once, wc « 
in lilt atarve altcrwarda, Tlie fact of myself and oreraccr walking and 
liring on the eame altuwanec of food aa thEmseirea waa no aviruiiient (o 
them ; and we could not diwipate a suUcn diiconienied humouft Thi» 
fculletineM of diapuaitiun became much augmented, wlicn they perceived 
that the overseer himuclf waa doubtful and disheartened at our future 
pro«pccta. and t reallj think their imprcsaioii was, that wc could never 
accomplish the jpurncy we had undertaken. In this frame of tnliid it 
wai they deserted fromthe party (April a2nd). after being detected sicaU 
ing the provisiom during the night^a practice they had continued lome 
days liefore they were found out. After an absence of four duya tliey 
returned, mid beggctl to bt forgiven, stating that they were unnhlc to 
promce f^ood of any kind for ihemuclvcB, As they were freely received 
again, [ had strong hopea that their futiim cuirduct would be licttcr, but 
it wcruld appear from the sequel that ibcj were itiil uiiiwilling to con- 
tinue to prosecute the joumev, that they atill looked back with longing 
to the pro visions left at Fowfer^a Bay, and that (hey had only rejoined 
the party again with the view of plundering tlie camp of proiidifions at the 
drat favoiiri^lc opportunity, and theo endeavouring toretratt their stena 
to a place where t hey knew plenty had been left, and frum thence (should 
they snccecfl in arriving there) ihey might eveniuRlIj make their way 
to Port Lincoln, nr get awav in some of the vci^oels whalmg along the 
comt. This scheme was unhappily but too aucctssfullv eiecutcd during 
the night of tlie 3IUh April, wbiliit I was absent from the canip, engaged 
in a-atching the horses to prevent them stTnyEng. Aftar plundering the 
■tores of provisions and fire-arms, it would appesr they were preparing 
to depart, when the unfortunate overseer awoke, and in his attempt lo 
prevent their purpose felt a viclini to these rulhWs murderers* 

A copy of the depositions of myself and the boy IVylic (who did not 
accompany the other two), rtlative to this melancholy occiirreace, is 
herewith enclosed for ihe information ofhia Excellency. 

I was now deprived of my only aid, and felt bitterly the loss of a 
man whose fidelity and good conduct had retained him in my service for 
many years, ond whose unwillingness to leave me, when I commenced 
this ptrilous journey, has been the unconscious means of his own de^ 
sirucliou. At ft distance of fully 430 miles from Fowler's Bay, and 
nearlv 000 from King George's 8oLind, I was now in a ptiiitcDU but little 
to be enrietl* IjCft alone with a single native, whofn: fidelity [ could 
place no dcj>endencE upim. with but little pTuviaiona, and almost without 
aims, whilst my jisded horses had already beien three days without water. 

I hsd no time fur delibermtlon. To attempt to retrace my ite^w to 
Fuller's Bat* 1 knew would be certain deatruciion.—it would have been 
impo«aihle for us to ri>CToss thot fearful country—and I had, therefore, 
nu sJtcmattTe but to push on for King George's Sound, humbly trusting 
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rnihtmczcmprol^lhn^th^t Almightj Being, who hI^jm mavKuiJe 
the wunocrcT on hii way in s&retv- ' “ 

Hurrying nway ^nj the fita! scene, I ajdvKTiDed with the native boy 
fhiiT longer without finding wu^er, dniing which we travelled w^t^^ 
but little intemiGsion id most night and Jay. On the fourth day we 
rTocnrtd water by dicing, but v thii made the levetiib dayt hni 
the haiMi had been (for the lecaud time) without water, and diirinir 
which they could not hai-e travelled |»i [hun 150 mile*, tlier were much 
exhaust.^ by fatigue andj^ivadon; and it again became nccc^sarT to 
make a long delay m afford them a temporary rest. 

" Our atMhof flnur waa new redneed to ^,teen tmunda, and Ve had 
jiill nearly 500 mtl« to travel before we could hope to obtain relief, an 

L^ITT ' j' nr killing one of our remaining hortee, to 

^nble ua to halt ^d cfTonl to the other four that rert which they an 
much ttquited. Tliia supply, together with n cuunle yf kaiigarow and 

and we wete rte^ily advancing on our journey, towards the ^ommitoT^ 
tnj intentiuu w a* to have killetl another Iiorae, 
and h^ed again fjr a few days rust, Fortunatelv we were epwetl the 
newMty of d^Eig this, for on oppriaeWng the Ca^onthc ca?t aide, we 
were orer^oyt^ to discern, on the 2nd June, a We vt^rl lying at 
I eait of Lucky Boy, and which'I iLc 

t " i*^Jrench wilder, the Mliaia^ippi, 

hyCaptom Roaaiter, Having made known ou^ 

t'ni y an board bis vessel, ami received evenr attention and 

kint^ii during the twelve dap we reunnined. Upon our leaving to 
proceed on our route, wc were most liberally fitrniabcd with everything - 

nuKl V)* '« record 

puWiely the great obligations 1 am under to Captain Russiter for Ms 
kindnesfi and attention. * lor ma 

*' Bay, on the ISth June, we advanced steadilv 

J fSound, inivW there, with four hortra still kf^ 
thus, IwGihU bh-ssing, terminal in e a ion nicy 
that, from circumsl&nciia, had been peculiarly hartL.sing, and wblc^h 

iTt diEEculiJi^ had heen ptolracted to o periwl f«r beyond 

what had been at first ntiticijiated, u'-j'/nu 

“ Albany, 2Gth July, imiJ* 


Mr. Etfre io the Coioniul Secretiiry gf Siean Rit^r. 

infomiaticn of hla 

kll* J Adelmde, and though I regret extrcmclv [hat niv IoIwutf 
F oductivc of any diBcovery' likely to prove bencficki to 
either colony, I am induc^ to hope that a alight outline of my routes 
and of the diameter of the country I have brtn traveling, may mi 
prove unmtejrting^ to his Eicdlcncy in a geagraphied point of view 
On the 25th February I left FowIcr^s Bay with a party conriating 
*»f an overseer and ilir« native boys. I wta provided with ten horsei, 
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anil jircivlfiloTiB calei^Utrd for nine weeks. U|«jn entering within the 
limiu nf W«lem AnstiTiiia. I TiUTid the connlry extending AroLind the 
Great Australian Bight^ fut upward* nr live hundrcil miles, to coneist 
eutircljr nf the rnuil furmatiun^ with a eunaidenihle elevation .nbove tlic 
level of (He sea, vorringT perhaps,, frnwi two hundred to three huntiTcd 
feet, nnd forming fui the most part a country which presented the np- 
pearatice of an elevated and alinnst level table-land. This extenaive 
region iaofthe moat desolate and harren chfiracter imaginable; almnat 
entirely without gross, dcstitiite of timber, and in many part* densely 
covered with nn impencirahle scrub. There was no aurfnce wtiier, 
ncllher lACrt there creel:a or water coutm* of any deBcription. The only 
supply nf water prucnrrd by tlie pemy through this dreary waste wm 
oblained by digging in the drifts of pure while aand found along the 
coast nt place* where the gTcai foesil bunk recederl a little from the im¬ 
mediate margin of the eea. The supply thus ohtained wag very pre- 
cariuu*; and, during the progreM uf our jouTney, we crusscrl over, at 
various times, intervals of alxty, ujic hundred and thirty-six, and one 
hundred nnd fifty miles in extent, thtuughoiit which it w-nj itupusaihle 
to procure a drop of wnier in any way, Eit this fewful country uur 
horses suffered most severely, nnd on two difrerenl occaaioug were seven 
daya without any water, and almost without food alsa. From this canse 
we lust many vaLuuhle ajiimals ; and our progress was impeded by the 
frequent and long delay* necessary to recruit thi»e that were edit left 
alive. Our juurney thu* heemme proTTBcted ton period far^cytmd wlmt 
hnij heeu caLculai^ u;iH:>n ; and it became impcnnivCf not niercly to 
economise the provisions we hail brouglit with ue, but, cvcnUiallyv to 
destroy two of our horses as on additional wuvply of food to the party. 
In the midst of these difficulties, and [hen bonily half-way acroas the 
Great Bight, my very small party w-m broken up by an event as distrcFs- 
ing BP. it was Inigical, and I waalcft ulune with a native of King George's 
Sound. This melancholy Occurrence, added to tlie weak and jaded coti- 
ditlun of the few remaining hotves, efFectiially prevented my examination 
ofthr country heyoud the line uf my iminedinte route; in fact, from the 
time of our entering the colony of Wntern Anstmlim such was the 
dreadful nature cf the country, that the whole party were obliged to 
walk ’ and it was not until our arrival at East Mount Bi^Ticnlhat myaelf 
and die ttailve boy could venture to ride. The hrst improvement ob¬ 
served in the face of the country wiig the finding annrruw atrip of grassy 
laud immedialrly to the eainwnrd of Puirit iSfnleclm; bnt it was not 
ncitil we had passed Cape Arid that we met with the brat permanent 
suTlace water, in the shape of a small fresh-water lake. T7tc character 
of the country wo* now changed, and corisistcd of open, elevaledT aandy 
downs, coverrxi with i^hnihs and niidct‘V!i''Ciod, and generally baaed! unan 
an oolitic fonudatiun, with here nnd there a few gmnitc blnffa. We 
now crossed on nijr route many salt-water crccka or inlets, most of 
which TecEtved drainage of cither brackish or freah-water from the in- 
leriof. The firsE of these occuri immediaiely K-of Ca]ie Arid; Ijut it 
is very small, and nC]taniled from the scaby n bar of sand. OtherB, as 
wc Eulvanced farther to the weitw'atd, were of a more considerable size, 
and bore the appearance of being connected with the sea. Thtxe might, 
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posstbly, nOard seoin; harbours fur boatj?^ but the circunsttAucea under 
ifthtcK r Mraa tiTivellirig' did nut admit of my delaying to them, 

nudf fur ihe eonvenieui^e of crosiiingt [ uiuiijly kept sn far ini And ua to 
iiuerEMTpt tliem aliove thr icrininAtii>n uf llie jiati-^ii accr renchea. The 
high down a nrtioog which tlicM waler-counts wind arc, ba I retnarluHl 
before, s^rndv} and covered with ahruha^ and the aud poor^ and deaiittite 
of but in the vaJleya themsclvca^ and iu rinuLl portions uf tlie 

alopea immediately above dteiii> wc h^und some paicbea of good aud, 
occuionally, of rich aoih upon w-hicli the herbage waa ahundtmt utid 
luxurianL XiicM traclar however, at far as 1 could judge, were of very 
linihed extent; iiur was there any timber in their viduity^ hcyund the 
few Htnall stunted tea ireea gi^uw-ing nloog the bunks of ihc watcr-cunrs^. 
At intervals between ihcBt various crcekiv met w ith many holes— 
soiaieiimcs of salt* at other timea of fresh, water. A few tea'lrcea* and 
occasionally a few atrnggting eucalypti, grew around their margins; but 
1 seldom i»ueceed«!d in dnding any giasa. 

'* PuKsIng behind Lucky Bay to the lagoons W. of Esperance Bhy* 
1 tta versed a ccnBidermble extent of grosay land, conaisting prtncipatfy 
of sandy undulatiuns, hut with many ptehes uf rich eoil in tfm lists and 
Vidleya. Water appearcvl to l>c sbundmit; but then* w^as sUU u total ab- 
aenee of all timber but tlic tea-irco. From the tah Ingoo'ns we crossed over 
a very barren cijuntry, and hsd muchdidicutty in procuring any gi-ass fur 
our horses. TJte water is generally wry brackisli, atid there is much 
scrub. The rock rortnaiian was principsiUy quart?, ironsioijc, and sund' 
sloue, wltli much grit on the tnrrnce. About sixteen miles N.E. of Cape 
Ridit. we fell in with a considerable salt-water river from the W.N.U".^ 
which appeared to join the sen at a gap left by FliuJert in the const line, 
and nintked as ^ a snndy bight, not perfectly i&etDi,' We found «vpral 
permanent pools of freBh-water not very W distssir* in deep narrow 
gullies* by which the country hereabouts i^much inttrscclcd. From the 
depth of the river, and boggy nstureof its bed, w c were obliged lo trac’ 
Its course for about ten iniles fnim the eea before we could crosa. Here 
the water-courae was obstructed hy a ledge of rocks* and it» channel 
ap]H:4iTed to become more contracicil und rocky* whilsi tbc aoil, for the 
most part, is of -an iofcrior descrijition. Along ita inimcfliatc banks 
there was a little gmu, and: mure wood tlisn we h*.d [ireviously scrn any¬ 
where; the trees are, oasuaruba, tea-trer, and cucalvpii. Beyond the 
puint at which 1 crosi^d diC river, the country (at far aa 1 was enabled 
to judge from u distant view) appeared to improve sunLCwhal; many 
clear and seemingly graisy putdies were seen on the slopes towartle the 
nver: and good ruibs* (or cllljor sheep or cattle, might probably be lound 
in this diintciion>. After cruasing the river, we met, fur the liiue^ 
with stuoted trees of the kind called the uiahogany; but it w as not unlil 
webad passed Bomc tniles to the westward ofCape Rkhethntwe s:nwnny 
large trees, or gut into a country that could proiwrly be called a timber 
one. Here the mahogony* ted gum, esauariiiie, and other trees conimon 
at King Ciwrge'a txuund, jibaundei], and funned a tolerably dense forest 
nearly nil the way to tbnl st*u|cmeiit. Frum the heenl of Doubtful Uknd 
Ba^, [ hail kept some distance from the coast* cutting of! the various 
coriLcrs ox eircuniitnnceh ailniitlod, and caniiut, thcTcforc, give an opi- 
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nion of lliE CQun^rT immediatrljr upon the coast lint- That portion 
of it, however, «hich liea between Cape Riche oud Kine George's 
SouflJ h, I believe, alreiwli loo welt known to require oat further 
examiuat;onh 

" On the 2nd June we had met with a French whaler, the .1/™^ 
lippi, of hlaTue, eonimanded by CuptAin RxkeIect, To ihia gentle rnan I 
Bin much indebted for the very kind and hospitable rtcepiion I experi¬ 
enced during a residence of twelve days on board, w hilst mv horsfa 
were ^milling after iheir severe toila,'and for the very lihemf moiiner 
in which 1 was. furnished with supplies fur prusecuting my joiimcy to 
King (Seorge's &und. At the latter plaoe 1 Arrived on'the 7th July 
instAn^ after having liavellcd over an extent of country which, from 
EjmiouLitB of I he coast line and other obstructions, hu exceeded upwnrds 
of lli-tO miles in distance from FowlerV Bay; and for the last 590 
inilcA of which I was nUHccompanied by any but a native of King 
George's Sound, known by the uamc of Wylie, and whom I would re- 
apcct/ully TCcommeiid to his Eicelleucy the Governor, aa deserving of 
the favour of the Govcranicm, for services rcnElered under urcumatauce* 
of u peculiarly t^ng nature, I have omitled to state that, during the 
progress of our joiimey, we met with very few natives, and these, fur the 
most part, arc tmiid but well diapoaed. The language apoken by them 
It ejinctlj similar to that of the natives of King George Sound as for as 
the promontory of Cape le Grand; aud this similarity uiaj probably 
Mtend to the commencement of the Great CIE^ in about longitude 
E. A little beyond this point the lauguEge is totally dilTercnc 
end the boy Wylit could not nndcrataiid one word of it, ' 

« 4IL r 1 , ** Euw'srd John Etre, 

“ Albany, July 26 th, 1641 /* 


IL—dfo/i (jf ItotitejTOJH TapnrruA fa Ankdber: Lt^tter fro?n 

I)r, Bekc. 

7b ColonA Jackjon. 

Dear Sin,—In my letter of the 3rd of Mnrch, 18^1, to your 
^^*^in^:ti;rn, aiinounrtn^ my arrival in Shwa 
as publisbod m the lost volume of the Society's Journal (voj. lii/ 
p, 8^). npjrars The following j>assagfl 1 flait^r iji^^lf thnt 

the Map of Captam Harri.. and lUe TaWe of OWalion, I now 
foraoid ipii, will allowed lo be a ,a]oal.le addlllon to ibc eeo- 
graplie of Afnea, ^ IVlien 1 pel iny notes in nrdcr yiin simll liave 
a number of beannp, and also, irnrhap., maw .light nlleralinn. 
and addition, to the maps but I apprehend it is on ||.« whole 
pretty correef To »hieh 3.BKago i. appended the following 
m/fe by the Editor of tlio Journaf Along with l)r. Bokel 
Jeller iva. rewired a copy, made in the Chief Engineer. Office 
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Di>nibav\ of tliD * Jtap of the Route from Tajurrah to Ank6L)or, 
of the ^fL$»um utiilcr Captain Harris to the Court of Sliua^ 1841; 
surveyed bjAsaiiiant-Surgism R. Kirk and Lieui. Barker, [."SS^* 

I have uiit m_v original letter to refer to, nor tlo I recidlcci the 
predsc expression in my letter wilh respect to the map accom* 
panyiD«5 it-* But this map, instead of haviuft Ireen prepared by 
Messri. Kirk and Barker, ivns the result of my r»vn personal ob¬ 
servations, and projiared by myself alone, the ori^inm, dated An- 
^dalk, the *27tli February^ (H^U, now in the archives of the Royal 
Geojjraphical Stjdely> having been Iranainiucd to Captain Haines, 
the poJiUfal airent at Aden, in order that a ropy of it mi|^bt be 
matle for the use of the Mission to Shoa, on their mad up from 
Tnjurroh; which copy was made ajcormUngly,, it havjnir been 
sbow'n me by Mr. Kirk at Aukdber^ subsequently to the arrival 
of the ^lissiou there in Aug;ust, 184J. 

I can, Lowever, well understatKl how " the map of Captain 
Harris” came to be allulled to in my letter cw prtiiletl in the Jour* 
wo/. This letter w'as of course not printed until several rntmlhi 
after it was received, and whilst it was jiassin)^ through the press, 
Mr, Kirk's Journal,, contained in a subsequent jHirtion of the 
same volume (j>. 221), was received, autl tpith U the Majj of 
M esars. Kirk and. Barker; which being thus beh^re the ovea of 
the EUbior of your Juumal was uninteutioiially referred to by him 
instead of mine. 

The mistake in itself is of no great moment; and the chief 
reason fur noticing it, and requesting it may be rectified, is, ihnt I 
may not appear to disparage the laiHiuri of othrr* hi speaking of 
my making " aim rations aud additions to the map,^' and that t 
apprehend it is on the whole /^reffy wrrect." This 1 was quite 
warranted in saying of my own work, but conalnly not of that of 
two officers like Alessrs, Kirk and Barker, with whom I do not 
pretend to pla4M! myself in competition, and whose map, 1 am 
persuaded, corrects the imperfeinimu of mine, 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Y’^ours most faltl] fully, 

CttAs. F. Bkke. 

Walsin^ham JVaee, Kennin^ton Road, Larntfeth^ 

OcftiAeT, 1M3. 

* tTOJWfl wu, " i «pcct wittmut TAuity Uw 

jaa vill recAii'e fiym CAtitnin tiiUTLiat ttuianva tinw •‘im dui (tbc map, uid tntr 

** lookeil up«i u 4 i>a]wiMe udditlmi Bo ikw giHjgTmphy 
Ainra, Jkc. Uut wbea tb# paptfni fcf the Gcfij^phirat Soclelj'i Jcutint wfrt pul 
iula eIhi hniidi of tb« promi MiltK, Ihv «j]i' rasp of ihe Rouhi fram TijiiimLi to 
Ankihcr be meiircd vai a fopjr of thnl of Optniu Hom^, ttbkb br uuvilih^l; ti&. 
llernL to Bit ilic taap rrfCTiwJ to Ur, Brfc** flfoco the ernw whith ibat gAuU^onui 
Kplsiiil iu tbv |tftct4ia|f IrEtor, uhI u-htch the w uiEtou] (o 
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Rkcevt acrount^ from Cook'a SiT^iits %\.mw ihat di3ffl)very Is 
niakitifj sicntly if nvl verv rapid pritfrrMi; and h ia txt |je linpcd 
llinl dio ^uU-nient of Bnnks's peninsula wilj^ under tlie auapices 
nf Cnplnixi Fitzmiv, tuiitribute to eiLlend our knmvIediFO id' tiie 
nii<Idte islaixi. 

Phe mrjgi iTisinjcili'c of the rnoent cxpiMliUont have bcc^n tbui^ 
Itiacle by Mr* CoUorell in the middle^ and Sir. Kettle Ln the north- 
cm isljuiiL 

Mr* Keltic aacended the Mauawatu for seventl dava, and then 
striking off from the river to the E., foumi an easy pas^j^ into 
the Valley of the Kuaniahungo^ ivhicU be descended to Palluicr bay* 
The result of ,Mr. Keulc^s researches seems to justify the Iwlief 
that the ^uuiry between Port Nicholson on the S., liake Tnupo 
on i!ic N.j the ocean on the E.* and the plain from which Mount 
Y^nrijont rises on the \i\,, is a hi|;h table-land alung^ which iwo or 
three fiamlkl mountain rhlgcs, sejiarated by clevaictl vallevs, run 
nearly from N. to S. The E. declivity apjU'nrs to be alinipt. 
In the central valleys, and on the VV* dccliviiy, the Icrmce form 
appears to be not unfrequem. 

Air. Collerell jicndtraLcd nearly due S., from Nelson Moim the 
eastern confluent of ibe Wnimea* and turnhiji E, though n^pass 

sources* he puincil the valley of 
the VVairiKj, and dcsceudei] in a directlim rather to the N\ of E. 
till he reached Cloudy Uay* In this excursion Mr. Coiierell ap- 
to have lurued the sources of the Peh™ river, leavin^f ibcm 
Ibrouph which he pnined the Waircw from 
ibc VVairea* does iu>i appear really to cross ibe principal moun¬ 
tain raii^e; in nlher wonls, both the Wairoo, wliieb has its embou- 
churc ;n Cloudy Ray, ami the Waiinea, which has Us enibouchure 
m Bhnd Bc'J f rvdlea TaamanV Unv). appear to descend the 
nordiern decUvny «f the ^eat ranjrc. Considerable difficulty 
haiin? been experienced in conairuclinj^r a from Xelson to 
the ^VniroD, a |>artv was formeil U» explore ibe mauiitaiiis in search 
of a pass to the N , of that discovered by Mr. Cotterell The ex- 
peditiim was unsuccessful* as will oppear by some notes from the 
journal of one of the |inrly, ivhich arc subjoined. 

Considerable additioas would have been made to our kumvletl^c 
of BanUs iH;ninsula by a visit which Captain Smith, late of the 
Royal Artillery, jiaid to it, had not that gentleman been unfortu¬ 
nately w rcckei on his return to U^eJlingion, and bU not« of sunxy 
nncl drawings lost All that we liavc, in cousequence of this mis^ 
fnrtuue, is g skeich-plui (fmm memory) of Pori OwiMfr, ami some 


'| “ fcwiD^d duf cuciilueiiH „r iLs W'BiKa 

OQil f3» \\ luiti fnim Uk S. tv* 
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notra of an c^xcuralon fnnn Akariia u» ibal tnlei. Captain SmitU 
(Xuncursi with iMr. Duppn niid Capioici naiiicll in reprcaontinj^ 
the neck which jnins the })eninau):i to the main as equal in breadth 
to ihe peninsula itself. He meritiniiB that cattle Live been driven 
frmn the angle formed hj' the junedi^nnf the S. shore of the penin¬ 
sula with the timiti, to A karoo in eight hours. From the intier- 
must extremitjp of the inlet of xA karoo, to t.lie tnoernuiSt estreinitv 
of Pigreon Bay be found to li* a march of three hours. From 
Pig’con Hay u* Port Levy (<»r Port Ashley) is a dijlance of five or 
six miles; nud a narrow headland separates the eiUmnceof Port 
Levy from that *>f Ihjrt CiMifH«r. A river from ibe main is said 
to flow to within two miles W. of a ^toint about half-w ay up Port 
C<jojKTr and to join the sea six miles NAV. of its western head¬ 
land : another river joins the sen about nine mika further north. 
Both art; nttvi|rable to some disianee inland for small craft. Ex¬ 
tensive plains running far inland extend nluii^ the coast both to 
the N, and S. of Banks'^s peninsula. The representation of 
Lookers-on Bay as a fine harlumr is contradicted. The inlets in 
Banks's peninsula ate represented as gtKjd hnrliours, but the 
nearest info horbount on the main are said to be Port Under¬ 
wood ill Cloudy Bay, and Pori OLa^^ at an equal dLstatice to 
the S. The great monntotn range S. of Xelson npjwatis to termi¬ 
nate at the S. cape of Cloudy Bay, and to stretch' ihence iu a 
S \V* dirwdon. 

We subjoin the notes of the lost unsuccessful ex^iedition in 
search of a pass from itie Wairoa to the Wniroo vallcv alluded in 
above. 

“ Gtedfunrjs fritai a /oirnwii of on ^..'xcuritha in jfarchrfa Roulo /o the 

if uiroo I'aJiey. 

“In wriscqueiwe of the report of Mr. Tncbelt eud Capiem En^lsnd, 
as to ibe difficulty of fonuiiu; a r<iad from the great Wairiw plain to Nel- 
«oEi^ atul the distimce neccstar}' to be tinvcrsed w'fiich such a Ittit of cou- 
neitun would cnsurCt * party determined to start froTii the Waimea, and, 
proceeding along the course of die Waima river tlirough the luauutrin 
ranges, timlcavour to discover a pass rouud the nurtlicm cxtrvmliyof tbe 
great blue range, and tlieuce, slung some of the minor gorges, to enter 
the Woirito vsHey fmm the NAV. .Accordingly, on the I2di March 
last, Meura. Thomson, Mnedonald, Coiitlcv, and Empseu, together with 
Pauier, Coster, Nudtti, and Carter, drove from Kelson to Mr. Duppa'a 
house, Wnimea East, w here they were joined by Mr. Tytler and tnytelf, 
from whence we imt out on foot, at two p.ii.^ currying, as we conceived, 
ten dajV prorisiuns with ua ; but, ow ing to one of tlie party having un- 
forttmoidy forgotten his baijj on ssceivding the vehicle which bore him, 
fmm Nelson, ond to a scarcity of gitme, which we had calculated on ^up- 
portiug uj for at least a week longer, it subsequently turned out that wc 
had grievuUBly mUcalculutcd our resources. 

“ M'e proceeded up the left hank of the Wairoa for about a mile, when. 
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owing tio the increuicig ttecpnbi uf llie grnuntl on tliat aije. we erw«d 
to the Hghi* Ahuut on Ollier tuile higher up, ihe river upunited into twu 
branches of about c4]|Ua 1 magnitude; the bratidi un our right coming 
from S, by bii., and apparently dcririn't its iupputt from the eontinciKX 
of Kveral minor fltreamt descending fruiti ihc bine range uppositc that 
part of the Waihi valley emphaticiilly icrmccl the ’ Sjicut.' On the 
light hank of tliia hraneb ia a woewi of very auperiar pitie, covering an * 
extent of abmit J?00 acnca. The left branch, as far ae w(w visible fifuin 
its juneiion, bore ErN.E., which, it being alniust: in accordance witli out 
pruposbl course, we followed. The walking here became most (aligning 
from the denflcncMt of ihe fem ; nnd owing to the delay canacqueiit upon 
it, and the late hour nt which wre had set out. we eni:!mnped, for the night * 
at a diatuice of more than four miles from otir pluoc of j^rting. The 
couriiCof the river here was to the NE^ After having prepared ^break- 
winds' and lieda nf feru far the night, wc proceeded to lup^icr, and at an 
early tuiur wttie of i]ic party retired ta what, by ceurieay, w'cre termed 
their bedroom.', whilst the others nmused Lhemselves in 'Eshing for eels, 
which w'cre most abundant, attracted by the rellcctEon of our (ire oti the 
water. 

** 13th.-—Owing to the height of the hills opposite oitr camp the sun 
did net Burmomit the neighbouring ridgee till 20 minutes past 7. At a 
qua^r S we set out again along the courfe of the river. About half 
a mile abuve our ewnp another hifuTeatiun of the river tu«k place, the 
left branch appearing to run X, half W„ the right or middle branch 
(which we fbllnwed) N,N. E., aFterw'aids dua E. A short diamnce 
higher up, wc aaceuded with some difliculty to the top of a lolvrably 
high hill, from which the wliite bltiffs oppM^itc the haven (seen in the 
diftcance) bore N.N-W. We descended on the othrr side of the bill 
and again jained tlic middle branch of tlie Waima w hich here turned due 
Sr, which direction it seemed to hold fur about 3 miles, after which we 
w ere unnble to trace its course through the dilfcrcui mountain ranges, 

Wc croued it at this point, and, leaving it nt right angles, ascended a 
long gorge running nearly due E., clothed with prickly thorns and inii- 
nnko, crossed the top oi^^ the range at the end, oikd, descending on the 
other side, campc^l beside a sm^L rivulet. Fruni the almost iini!>ene^ 
trable nature of the country we hod gone over, the distance troversedl this 
day was not more than 8 miles. 

** Hth.—Set out in n direction about E.N.E.. toworda the top of a 
high range running nearly N. and S. After haviug walked for about 
hdf iin hour through a deme brushwood, in Indian file, we diioovered 
that we had lost otic of ouf party, who hid hitherto brought up our * tear 
rank.' W'e »at down and cooi-cd for some time but without effect; but 
after having proceeded a abort way further, still cooi-lng at lulervaU, 
we heard him shouting in a parallel direction to our courac, higher up 
the range, ind, oa replying, he prosendy joined us, when he informed 
Uithat, having sat down fora few minutes, and afterwards having missed 
our track and wandeted by himself for some time, he had conceived that 
he had totally lost us, and had begun seriamsly ta reflect on the pros]>efi 
of Ending his way home, without anything more substantial to live uimih 
thdui a kind of lent, formed hy a pair of s heels wliichL he carried, and a 
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little tiiJg, ilie mtiile of cumpo^iiiTig wHofrC ileath (not hnvinji^ a tnife with 
him) HnrI him considemblc uneiiiuir?«, and he had juat commenced 

to canvJia the Tp»[>eciive merttm of throttlLDg ur da»hii^ ita head afainBt 
a jtojic, w hen he i*aj relieved hf hcartii|; our Bhouu Wneath hinit and, 
fur the preaent iit lewl^ the little dog’s life hm §pnred. After 3 htmn* 
severe ii»c rambling we got to the top of the THiige„ descend ed on the atlicr 
aide, and followed the course of a rivulet running N. and N+W., which 
wc aftemarda found jmfncd the left hmijch of the Waimeo. After hav¬ 
ing proceeded about 3 miles down this atrcanip we were obliged to ett- 
cBJDp for the night, as some af the party were knocked up, and refused 
to proceed anv further that day. The length of jo^imcy this day about 
1 miles. 

“ 15th .^Commenced by ascending a high range E by N* from where 
we camped. Ou arriving at tlic lop saw the northeni extremity of the 
blue range, bearing tv half N., about 1 miles off. On looking towards 
the N- wc saw ihc left branch of the Wainja, w'hich wc bad left on our 
■econd day^B journey, and which, having run in the shape of h honen 
shoci, first N. and then E., wiie now mnning in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. We descended about a mile lo the botigm of thhs range, and com- 
nicnced fucending a irihularT of this branch, which {from its rapid nscrnt) 
wc named Asccniiim Rivulet. The bed of this stream was covered with 
musiy varkties of porphyry mid i^unrlz, and the banka on both sides 
were clothed to the water’s edge w'ith dettae niasaes of wood—tutara, 
black blrcfL, with here and there suttie retnu, with an underwcHd of ma¬ 
nuka and supplejack, and many beautiful varicdcs of laurel, intenpersed 
witli myrtle-treci iu full bloom, bearing the mcHt tnagnificent acarlet 
flower. We held cur eourac along ihe centre of the bed of the stream, 
which much resembled an iiitcirniDahle flight of stain. Aflcj a slow 
progress of about 3i milea, we caiujied for the night on a. heap of shlugle 
on tlie edge of the waier. Length uf jcuniey to day 7 miles. During 
the course of our progress Boine uf I he l^rty re|waicdlv set fire (otlie 
miascs of Wood os well as fern which we encounter^, without indeed any 
visible reason fur so doing, Wyond the making moftifest ihtir jiqwen nf 
destroying the very great natural beauty which many of the glens and 
nrcumaiti posses presented. Tlie»e firiLi!, owing to the quantity of dry 
and decayed brushwood and fallen timber, spread rapidly, and "wc hod, 
On two or three occasions, to make cunsidemhEe efTorta to prevent tlic 
trees and grsjw in the vicinity of our dlflcrent rcsting-plaecs lor the night 
fnJni being ignited; but to-day, no sooner hod we well finished our sup- 
|K!r, when mossci of smoke, tinged tu a deep blood-red by the flames 
beneath them, which had followed our cuune sluggishly all the day, 
began, faster nnd yet fjuier, to cLuae up the bottom of the glen w e bid 
just been asccuding, and as a strong breere liud sprung up at sunset 
from iht S.W., the fires had, in the course of u fesv hours, spread them-^ 
selves over an immense track of mountain ranges. The stream an the 
edge ot which we icatcd was not more than eight or ten yards across, and 
the timber was mure than ordinarily thick in uur immrdinte vidnity. 
Retreat tAnm the stream was itoposmble, os from thence the flxmu were 
advancing. On either aide, or up the stsreKm, even hod wc daylight 
to aid our etepj, escajK was equally shat out, from the steepness of the 
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mouiiEiuM Tute oii *U BideB^ In ad they ^teen cltHhcd cren with the 
smouthrat itirf, hiEtead of iin nlrruMt impcirvioua hmshwoodr Owing nj 
ihc fire whilift chp|]U!»iEe ua having not yet had time lo oprejid far from 
the jiloceuf itB rcCLut iguitian before it pnj^eiJ to leeward, the hent wne 
miLch than if the whole burning mnta bad appmached at unce ; niid 
after the larger btesf mt lejut in our imnnedtaite ueighboarhood, had ceued^ 
when they erriTecl at the tpuce jtiBt pat.^ over by the lately ignited 
fires, we, then feeling the danger over, gave ourwlvea u|> to admire the 
awful Birblimity of the dauiea aa they ran along the heighta, and after 
louking on for some time lotit;cT in atlmiTiiLion, we gradunUy relied nur* 
selyea up in our hlanketa, and nought fruin ail our toils n geniRl repoao, 
taking OB nighteap a dram which might with some justice be termed 
the eieteEicc nf tlit * River Spirit,' it having tieen prnduEted from a bottle 
of brattdy found in the hoitom ef the stream, havtng been druppeil there 
unknowingly in the quondam flum nf the party to secure their effects 
from the dames. Whether the individual having so done hiMl conduced 
towards its preiervation or not was left an ^open question.’ 

l6[h,’^\Soke froiii our slumbers to lK.diutd a monnkful picture of 
blackened branches, stump, and still smohiug log?^ luclanebulv brood¬ 
ing around. After brenkfasting pursued our joumev up the watercourse, 
the oBCcnl waxing more arduoue at each stepj bh^c^t of rock, as if cut 
into the most funlsstie Ehaites, strewu over tlic bed of tiie stream; masses 
of liculte and quartx, bcautifLdly variegated, serving as stepping, or 
rather clambering stunesi. After about 4 niilei i^dvere travelling, wp ar¬ 
rived at the top of a pi^ of fl it table-land, fcimiiiig a kind of sboulder 
to the northern extremity of the blue range, from w hich I’arioua stiurs 
diverged on all sides. Here to our chagrin we discovered. Instead of be¬ 
holding the Wairoo valley as wc had auticipted, ihfit another chain of 
mountains, as high and more abrupt tliaii the blue range, and niEining 
n^ly partLllel to it, rose opposite us, nt a direct diatoucc of about S 
miles; but as there were seveial minor ranges which appeared! of us 
iniprvious & nature us tliuse we had juft passed, with, Ml the end, no¬ 
thing more than a hare pussihility' of there l>eing a gorge through which 
we might descend into the Wairoo valley, in Llie event of nut lindirig 
which we should be obliged to return, we held a council of war, or Aor- 
rera, as the natives wuuld lerm it, as to the feaslhility of our proci^- 
iiig, when it was made jnMiiiftBt that, having hitherto procured but little 
game, and having been delayed hy the ruggedne&s of the ground, our 
pniiislop had anstained a pretfurr not calculated uj»n, and on being 
brought into a joint Block it was clearly evident that wc were at least ajx 
davB short of w hat waa abudutely necesfary to the furtherance of our 
journey In the proposed dire^iem/ We had, however, eiitisticd ourselves 
na to one of the prlncipl uhjecu of our juumey, rii., having ascertained 
that, nlthough with aume tTuuhle and difficiilty, n foot-palh might be 
niahliihed by the roaie we had just traversed/it would be quite impua- 
fiihle to furni a road, Ifaving carried these proposition^ withemt n divi- 
iiofi, we surreiidcri,’d ourselves to admire the prospect befure ub, and 
well alone did that repay our toil. Tow ards the M., the red lops of 
various range#, broken by deep patches of green, fell away all at once 
into the ijiirniL#, njipearing from our height about 5, hut really 15 miles 
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oiT, irvhich w^rc in n state of the cnJnte^L Te|Mfi€i ^ith now and then a 
niomentniy '^i^iV-paw * lotting fTetfiilU' acru^a their buaom. In the ex¬ 
treme dietAuee, brarinjf N, hy W+^lnv ScjiartUoD Pointy whiUt Adcle 
I aland and the other ulcta aEung the coa$t slept like tnrllei biiakiitg in 
the ntjen-day eun. Before ua lay range over range in m iaied and dis¬ 
torted shikpe^, cacli uverLajiping each» till ttern, gloomy^ and impniBithWi 
rose the rugged cliAiti hctmiliiig dii the W. the laiig-aoughL Wairoo, 
from the lowest gorges uf whieli a numher uf miitor streanu and w^rtner- 
eouraea (fDTndng, ns some of the pnrxy cnnjectuincdf the sonree ef tire 
Pciorue) mit towards the X. end E, BeliUid un lay the Waimea vuHeyi 
nod be Vend that the Moutere end MDmakEi,th.e ranges separating which 
resembled^ itt the dtstuice, from the heights nn which we stqE>d, a 
gentle tiiKluVting country. To the S.. looking nlung liehind the ridge 
of the blue ninge, the ntnioat posaiblt vorietv of inoLintaiu Bctnery w hs 
vtaibk.^^ 


IW—fl cjrff'rtt Atiiifralui. 

Till? efTurts inndc to penetrate into the interior froni this colony 
have been, trilling cn'ni]mred with those made from Xew South 
Wales and S*>utlj AlisttaUn.^ The stibynined JournnI of an ex- 
rurSiioii Ur the S.W. of York^ underuiken hy Messrs. Lanclar and 
Lefruy ahuut the beginning' of the presoni year^ euniairw an intli- 
cnth>n w'hieh Jesefi'cs to be followed up. A river coming fmm 
the M'., about the I LSth meridian Eli. of rireetiw'ieli, which ap¬ 
pears to bare been running at a more advaiiciHl prricid of the dry 
season thau La generally the case witli the rivers of that district, 
which hail *' ii more wnter-wom valley than other rii'crs, and 
which, where it was seen, floivs thniugb a country tr»o nrhl to 
supply it with water^ appears to inditnte n high land in the direc¬ 
tion of its souiTes. Et is desirable that this track should be Airihcr 
cx]doreil,. The jouiml of Mcesrs. Landor and Lefnoy is in the 
form {d a letter addressed to the editor of the Inquirer, n journal 
publishetl at Perth, in VVesterii Ausiralin. 

“ Sr A,—We send you the report of out expcditian in leaich of the 
large inland lea, so often mentioned hy the natives of the Hothnm 
district. We took n native hoy from Y'ork (Conit) to ihoot kangaruus^ 
and to act as iutcrprieler when our guides were utLlntelligible to us* Wc 
left York, with a paekhone carryijig duur, tea« and sugar far one munth, 
mt the f)Lh orjauimry, and, travelling alotig the fwund Tuad IQ mile^ 
beyend the Dale barmcks, we turned aouih-cast iutn the huah to Curbid- 
ing, where wc alept. The nest day we w ent only IS miles, tn Nymba- 
tilliug, where wc met our guitles, Kaiink and Qiodlct- They are excellent 
nati ves, rendy at all times to carry lirewoMcl or ginio^ or to do auy other 
little ofiicc we required of them, 

** We lell NymbftiilUng early in the moming uf the ISihj and passed 





m 




OTcr a good tbecp couiitiy 10 inilea to ^tillungollingf a pool in (he bed 
of tlifi ElothainT ’B'bicb we cToHcd. After leaving Millfingolling, we 
pKAsfd over IS miles of a verr bad, Knibby coimtir lo Botamuc, ai»u ft 
pool on the Hotbam. The river here runs from aoutb la itortb, white 
at M iUHDgolling i[ft couree wn* exactiv the revere. In (lie bad country 
we enw one mound spring Called Dvnng, which Wiu eitinned in an iron¬ 
stone country, motinil springs being generally found in land of a supe¬ 
rior description. 

” Day^B journey 2S miles ; entjrse S.E. 
lafA.—It rained hard during last night, and until 4 o^clock in the 
afternoon* From 12 till 4 the rain came down harder thin we remem¬ 
ber lo have seen it during the whole of last winter ; uf cmirsi; wc were 
■completely drenched, hut n good waterproof bog protected our sugar 
Md tea. NotwUhsUnding the roinr we left Boiamuc early, and, cross¬ 
ing the river, we went 10 miles over ft bad and flat country, Tfic coun¬ 
try then began to improve, nnd at Cirbal there is a jmo! of water, and 
a very good sheep country on all sides of the gttlly. Three miles fjroni 
Corbal there is a fme fertile valley, with a large mound spring, which 
the natives call^ Yunganieuitig* Wt ahorlly crossed a ridge uf hills, 
End ile«cEnded into a long and hmad valley of good feed, along which 
we travelled for two or three hours amidst most viulent rain, (o Naija- 
ling, where we found three pnnls of good water, and esccllcnt groEa for 
our hursM. The list J5 miles of this day'V journey were over good 
land, w'hich the native? said extended some (lavs' journey to the cost. 

“ Tw'cnty-fuur miles, S.E. 

" 14/A,—Before leaving Xfttjaling iliis momitigi we walked to a hill 2 
miles distant cost, ond aiiw a great cxtctit of grassy Country, but no np- 
lieimnce of a river or any lotge water-conrse, Wt pursued our route 
m the lakes for the firit h tnilea over good ittwi j then wc came U|Mn the 
ironstone, white gum country, occoiiiorinlly varied by sand patches, w nil 
the red jpini. and abundant plants of the well-knoniii {minon. After u 
20 miles’ride, wc crossed a large river ftowing cost, and 10 miles further 
we crossed another, or the same river llow'ing west; the country very 
bod on buth rivers, We here saw a ]jiiity of natives, who told us the 
river was the Wiftiama. Having already gone 35 miles, wc wanteil to 
stay for the night, but the natives uMuring us the lakes were only a 
little way off. wc were persuaded to urge onr tired horsea on. The little 
Way turned .oul to be at least 12 miles, and that over a soft and boggy 
country, occiuiional grassy valleys, hut the hilts covered wlili poiMn. 
About sundon n we saw Ijikc Byrieriitg, perhaps two miles long hy one 
and ft holf; the wajrr wn* fresh and excellent, hut nowhere deep enongb 
to cover the knees, for we walked >i!l over it after the ducks, which w ere 
iiumbcrleM. We were all tired, and intended to stay here ou the next 
day, but os there wns no grass for the horses, wt were compelled to move 
ta-monri»w to Norring, only six milea distant. 

” Day's journey 41 mil^, S I-l 

“ lafA.—We moved to Norring, a large salt lake about tV miles by 
3, exceedingly shallow, wiih long, Ust, mud sbnrce. The country to the 
cast and south is b:id ; the northern and westeru sides of ilie fake are 
excellent. From a hill, high and grassy, on the iionh of the lake, we 
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hmd n Bile of the gurraunJin^ couitLiy lo the eejt und s<iuth-casl — 
long lEeclesi i^tnina of Bund end BCntb. At onr feet wiu Jahe Qtiiliding» 
(tudded with iilaiidE in die mmi beautiful ami faiied fuTniSr We never 
itw lend and water hi taatefully mingled^ 

** Day^a juurticy l> milea, SAV. 

“ l(iJlA,“The l^e seen from aorth'enet to souik^wEft (XoTrinf) wos 
the weatmimcffit we &aw. Our exploratioiie began where Mr. 11arTii''a 
ended. We eouldi nut persuade our native gvidea to take tie east, ao we 
were preparing to return. Tarring our route n little, when we fortunately 
met two other natives, who at onre agreed to talie us to the large lake 
to the eutwaid. After going 5 miles north w'e tarnedl east, and iraiue, 
tu 3 niilee, to Lake Hnrkioring. Tliere >• a gowl country on the wesiem 
and norttern aidea of this Inkc^ and the water only «[igbdy hrukUh, 
We shortly juisBed Jumthcr lake, h miles long, called by the natives 
Qnihwhirring, quite salt. Here the vsllvj of the lakea divides, one 
valley ninning north-east, tht other cast hy aouth, W'e left die vjiUcy 
and proceeded due cast, erusi^ing a hill and a bad dounCry; but wc saw 
a griusT hdl lo tlm south. In IQ milea we again came down io the 
valley, and, passing two lakes, we cucain]icil oii a large sheet of frei<li 
water called Goundering. Thi* take was fuller than nny of the oihem, 
and had evidently been lutcly supplied, as the wafer wrns rising in it 
when we were there, and had already flowed among the Ewamp oaks 
aroiind its nuirgin. Our day’s journey was a boat 30 miles eastward. 
We had pnaied many lakea^first No’irlng, where we (leiit: then Qui- 
Uding, By rierlng, Quiihliig, Barkicring, Qutliwhirriiig, and fume others, 
to tioondcring. 

Day’s journey 30 miles, B. 

I —Wc marched along the valley, which ii too thickly tinihercd 
lo nfl'ord any view of the country.. After riding 3 ur 10 miles*^ wc came 
in Bight of Dambcling, the largest of the laka—miles by T or 8. 
It ia, like the otheri, ahallow, with, many low ialandB in varied and beau- 
tifu! forms. On the noribern and eastern shores there is a g<tod giwssy 
country down to the lake, ending in precipitous banka, nnd cirending 
over ihc hdle two or three miles dietani fnmi the lake. The water ia 
Blit, and tlic ahvrcs long, fiat, and muddy, on which we eaw the impres- 
shuia O'! two stray horsea nnd a foal, Wc rude ulong the southern shore 
for 8 miles, when we cmsseil a peninsula, and Dgnin came to the ahure 
of the lake. A fen- mi lei brought ua to a river coming from the nurth, 
emptying into the lake. Its bed was cquiil th that of the Mockie at 
York. Salt-Water ptmls, thiqdcd gums and len-tree*, gave it tine usual 
appearance of an Australian river. We called it the Laiulor. A mile 
beyond the river we camo to fresh water, and cncahipcth 

Dht’s journey 25 milra, E. 

“ Ifl/n.—W’e went due east for a few miles, when we fell in with ■ 
party of natives, one of whom accompanied ua ; hut, after we had pri>‘ 
ceeded a short distsDce, the country became scrubby, whbout trees, 
sandy, and tteiuly level, lu the foreground the scnib prcdjamiiLatedj but 
the distance was a naked, sandy desert. The natives rcruacd to take ua into 
it, saying there was no water, and no feed fur the hnri^, and ibat it was, 
■o hoi no man, could live there. We were obliged to turn uurth, and 
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noon crofited a. Inrgf river at least 30 jnrds in'ide, pixili fiill of fr«li 
-waicT^ and a clayey livd, U had in>t feuscd iLt ruu lUMiij: daya. We 
twice closed the river^ which a|i|icrtni to come fruni the raxt thn>ugh the 
despTt,. and to empty iucLf into Lake Dandieling^ We named it tJie 
[jefmy* The CQuntry on its batiks is lurticnlarly bad. After turning 
north we pnaFcd over 5 or d milei of country'^ and encamped on a 
jwol of e:tcc]k''nl water called Jualing. 

'■'Day*a journey 15 miles, drat then N-N*W. 

—Made a abort jtmrnEy to Wjirduniiiig, over a chequered 
country. Waidamlng ie a small pool in a gully, with good land about 
it. We, here saw twn Timor pontes^ which joined our horses when 
feeding; one wraa a dark bay^ the other lighter, and marked by a coltir 
on hum shoulders. We tried to catch them, but without euccesa, 

“15 miles, N-N-W. 

“2CUA.—'Ihe ponies followed us a few milea^ This day we crowed 
the w'orat country we had seen during the whole cipeditiuni WJienever 
a rising hill gave ut a view to the eastward we ngeiii saw the same end¬ 
less desert, level and bounded onlyi by the horizon. Wc croeeed iho 
north-cant valley of the lakes, seeing the beds of two lakes, which were 
dry, with hard clay bottomSi Siil^pt at YoraliuiEdog. 

“ 35 miles, 1^, ty W, 

21 if.—The whole day's journey was over a tnlcrsblc fhcep country, 
badly watered, hut a fair average feed, and plenty of poison, 'fliere la 
gocsl water and excellent land at Yarlal. Slept at HiiTapmiuing. 

** 23 miles, N.W. 

“ 22wji.—This day wc crosMii the same kiml of country to Warn up, 
a pool on a branch of the Huthami ; we called it the Cowit. 

“20 milca, W, by N. 

“23r(f—12 miles, over a gowl country to Xymbatilling. 

" Remarkf .—The land wc crossed over during this ejtpediUon won 
for the tmist part of a very wretched character ■ the only catvosivt tract 
of tolerable country being that erotiecd on our outward onur»e at Carlwl 
nnd Nsijjnling, which is no douhr continuouB with (he more easterly 
country we isw at Yarlid and llampminiag on our return. There might 
be 50 miles Or more between our two routes at those points. Tltis 
Country lies on the right bank of the Hotliom, and on the small streaiiis 
in which Uiat river originates. Titerc is no doubt a great area uf this 
land, but its nverage character ia far heluw the York district. Although 
many thousand acrci of excellent land may doubtless be found, yet it will 
only be in patches, broken hy much inferio'r laud, which is liifoeted with 
the poison, 

“ Tliroughout this country, until we arrived nt the Cowit, there i* no 
water forslicep ; all flceki must be watered by wells or tanks. Bfitweeii 
Narjaling and the William* there wns no land fit for any purpose what¬ 
ever, aiut the country on cither side of the W illintus where we ctoased it 
was |ianicukrty bad. From the river to the lakes the cnuiiiTy was 
chequered, but the poifon abundant. Were Lukea Quilidlng and Nor- 
ring fresh, there would be ronm for a few small docks, but it pervertcly 
happens that the gooti land was on snlt, while the had abounded on the 
frtsh'Waier lakes To the east of Damhcling there is nothing hut sentb 
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and naked vand extending as far at the eje can cxtrt, being levri, and 
bounded only by the horizon. It is most probable that tbb desert ex> 
tends from the southern to the north-vest coast, being probably the 
same sterile country seen by Mr. Roe and his party east of Yorl^ and 
from Mr. Eyres account extending quite down to tlx sea on the south. 
The scantT plains are of two kino*, the detritus of granite being one, 
* upon which grows the banksia and a thidc scrub. The other kind is 
covered with the ferruginous sand called iroastone, bat which u simply 
nodoles of clay rounded by the action of water, and coloured and ha^- 
cned by the peroxide of iron. This kind of country b the most barren. 
We irowbere saw tbe h^h granite ranges in which Mr. Harris'conjec¬ 
tures the Williams to rise, nor do they, we are conhdent, exist. The 
country to the east of our hosneward courae b {|uile da^ and to the west 
they cannot be, or we should hare seen them either going or returning. 
As we never saw either the VVilliama or Hotham on our return, wc must 
luive hesded both those rivers. The Hotham rises in many small gullies 
in the good land we crossed, and is, like all the other rivers in thb 
colony, a mere surface drain, floodft in heavy rains, but not supplied 
by sny springs, snd ceasing to run when tbe snn dries up the surbcc 
water. The Williams b the channel which coB\’cys the surplus water 
of tbe north-east valley of the lakes to the sea, and b in wet seasona 
likely to run lon^ before it drama away the water supplied by thb rhsin 
of h^es, which m all likelihood extends far into the interior. We did 
not cross one single watercourse between Dambeling and Yaralmining, 
a dbtance of more than 50 miles. Thb remark more particularly ap¬ 
plies to that part of the country sloping to the east, whi<m was the most 
sterile we saw. In uur opinion it b hopdesa to look for good land east 
of the sources of those rivers which fall into the western ocean, at least 
until the desert b passed, when it b most Ukehr the land will be too fiir 
from the settled parts of the colony, and divided by too terrible a barrier, 
ever to be available to thb country. Though we cannot speak favonr- 
ably of the land, wc think that, in a geograj^ical point of view, our db- 
coveriea may poascaa great interest. 

“ The general direction of the vedley of the lakes b N.E. and S.W. 
Wc did not follow the valley to the S.W. below Norring, but it is pro¬ 
bable that in heavy rains the accumulated waters of tliese lakes find an 
outlet by means of the Beaufort or the Gordon. There b no doubt the 
whole valley b one continuous stresm in exceeding wet seasons, when 
all the lakes would be united, and present a truly magnificent appear¬ 
ance ; but as the area of evaporation b so large, and the banks of many 
of the lakes high, the quantitv of rain most he enormous before the 
^allej can become a running nver. Lake Barkierrog, where the valley 
divides, has a very steep shore on the eastern side, about 15 feet above 
the present water-level, with three distinct marks of former water-levels. 
Between the present and the anebot sborea there b a bdt of swamp 
oaks sod tes-tnees. All the lakes have two shorts, showing either a 
decrease of rain or an elevatioo of the land itself, probably both. l>sm- 
bcling is by fsr tbe largest sod most interesting of tbe Iskes, and b the 
inland water so oAen mentioned by the nativea,at least they have no 
knowledge of any other sheet of water more to the eastward. Many 
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itreaini flow Into this InkCt and with It tcnninile* all appearance of n 
Talley, unleas the river Lcfroy ia a connexion with another distant and 
extenaive resertolr. Th» rlTCr, in a geographical point of view, ii an 
important diacoTcTy*”the character of ita bed, without trees, more water- 
worn than other riTcra, its size, and the direction from which it flows, 
also the fact that it had been running so lately, render it exceedingly 
interesting to determine how it ia supplied. The sandy nature of the 
country on its banks, and for many miles east, and the flatness of the 
country, preclude the idea that it received its supply from the imme¬ 
diately surrounding country. It must either be supplied by a country 
of better character far to the eastward, or it is the outlet of another and 
larger lake far in the interior. We are inclined to adtmt the latter 
opinion, which is corroborated by an opinion of Colonel (nwler, who, 
in a late paper read to the Geographical Society, states hia conviction 
that Lake Torrens is supplied by a much larger lake in the interior. It 
is probable that there is another outlet by the river Lefirov. From the 
natives we could learn nothing but that there were no kangaroos, no 
opossums, and no water, to the casft but, as their knowledge never ex¬ 
tends more than 100 miles, their oninions are worthless. The north¬ 
east valley is narrower, and dry at tnis time of the year; probably Iw 
rrin falls in it than in the o^r valley, for we found the one quite 
boggy and soft, while the other was bak^ and hard. 

“The desert has a must repelling appnrance, but it would be inte¬ 
resting to cross it at the proper season, which might be done by follow¬ 
ing the river Lcfroy b the month of Au^L 

“ An expedition across the desert would require to be conductcrl upon 
a larger scale than any private individual would like to afford, and there¬ 
fore can only be successfully done by the govemroenL A few light 
carts and a well mounted party might usefully and extensively add to 
the geography of the interior, and would not be met by any insuperable 
diffiraltiea, it a proper time of the year were chosen for its departure. 

HewaT LsMtioa. 

H. M. LEvaoT.” 


PeHk, Feb. 2, 1&43. 


V .—Notes indicative of the Progress of Geographical Diseoverg. 

Bombay Geographical Society. — Dr. Buist, secretary to the 
Geographical Society of Bombay, in a letter dated the 19th June, 
1S43, acknowledging the receipt of Vol. XII. of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society's Journal, writes as followsThe touching 
Elusion of the president to the loss of Dr. Heddle, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Bumea, and Dr. Lord, all most active m their exertions to 
promote the objects of this Society, has greatly gratified the 
members. They request me to express their gratitude for the 
kind ami prompt consideration with which permission was granted 
by your Socic^ to have a copy taken of the portrait of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burncs. 
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** We have commenced reprinting the earlier numbers of our 
Transactions, which bad been for some time out of print, a very 
small impression only baling been originally thrown on. This en> 
ablcs us to carry on Uie paging all through, so as to make a volume 
fit for indexing, a precaution heretofore unhappily omitted. The 
London Society hu never, I think, l>ecn snppli^ with our first 
issue ;* at all events, whether it has or not, 1 snail not fail to for¬ 
ward copies of the new edition with its improvements. 

** We have at the same time presently passing through the 

f >ress our Transactions since 1S41. The papers contained in this 
ast fasciculus are very interesting. There are many valuable 
papers on Scinde, which our delay in publishing has enable<l us to 
place together. These will now ^ve additional interest from our 
recent conquest on the banks of the Indus, the value of which 
river for commercial purposes appears more clearly every day, 
the better we become acquainted with its capabilities, to liave 
been exaggerated. 

** 1 am in hopes that much light will soon be thrown on the 
geography of the cast coast of Africa, on both sides of the line.’* 
Central Asia. —Dr. Wolff, who has generously volunteered 
to proceed to Bokhara, to learn the fate of Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, offered before hit departure to collect wlmt geo¬ 
graphical information he could for the Society, He was furnished 
with lists of the objects most worthy bis attention. 

Eastern Africa and .Aden. —(Extract : Letter from Cap¬ 
tain Haines to Sir Charles Malcolm, dated Aden, June 2, 1843.) 
** By this mail Harris proceeds to England, to present to the 
Court [of Directors?] the specimens of natural history he has 
collected in Abyssinia; to lay at her Majesty’s feet return pre- 
senU from the king of Shwa and I fat; and to superintend the 
publication of his work entitled • Ethiopia ns it is.^f If he can 
obtain permission from the authorities, it is his intention to return 
to Ethiopia. . . . 

" Christopher has discovered a river without a name, to the 
northward of the Jub, traced it for 130 miles, and found that it 
increased in width and depth as he advanced. The natives as¬ 
sured him Utat it continued to do so for 400 miles further. Ho 
measured its breadth and depth, and found it to vary from 200 to 
300 feet in breadth, and from 13 to GO feet in depth. It is a 
clear, winding stream, with richly cultivated banks. Grain of all 
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Im* examined, as I believe they unile Inland, and join ihc Gosheb. 

1 send a full report of 60 pages by ibis mail. 

** You will be pleased t4i bear ibat Aden oootinues to incre^, 
and ibal supplies of all kinds are plentiful; indeed, everything 
can be obtoinwl. Tbe population is nt>w aboiU 22,000, instead 
of 600, as in former limes. . . It is a busy, IWcly place. We 

liave bad os many as four steamers a inootb, and trees and gar* 
dens arc springing up on all sides. be Parsis are certainly in 
advance of tbe government gardeoem." 

Abyssinia.— Tbe Kcv. W. H. Wayne wrote to tbe secretary 
on ibe’lsl of September:—“ Mr. Parkyns expected to 6nd iwt» 
friends at Mossua early in May last. On the 21rt of April he 
wnite from JUlda : * 1 have always kept a regular journal, and of 
course shall continue to do so more regularly than ever. • . 

. . With my friends 1 shall proceed to Gondar and southward 

through the Galla country in search of the sources of the while 
branch of the river Nile. We shall pass by the lake of Ocmbea, 
and the sources discovered by Bruce, on our way ; and, if we 
meet with success, shall return in the course of two years to Gon¬ 
dar. My friends will return thence by the road we came, and 1 
sliall try the route by Darfur and the Niger. . • • 1 have 

made every preparation for a large collection of birds, beasts, 
insects, plants, and perhaps shells also. . . 1 have taken with 

me all sorts of instrumenu and drawing materials.’ Mr. Parkym 
will from time to lime communicate with the Geographical So- 
ciely.” 

Sykia. —Mr. Vigne, well known by his travels into Kashmir 
and Tibet, lias started for Vienna, on bis way to Syria. He in¬ 
tends to explore that country in the company of Baron Karl von 
l ldgel, whose travels in Kashmir have attained a Buropean re¬ 
putation. The Royal Geographical Society has had much pleasure 
in assisting Mr. V’igne with the h>an of some instruments, 

Tripoli. — Mr. Consul Hanmcr Warrington, on the 2iytb of 
July, 18J3, transmitted to the secretary a statisUml noUce of the 
Re^ncy of Tripolu lo a letter which accompanied this valuable 
document the author states:—** 1 hope soon lo be able to give 
you some geographical information res]>ccling the interior, as we 
have now a vice-consul established at Murzuk, and 1 have in¬ 
structed him to glean whatever may be interesting or useful. 
Nearly all Africa is open to us from this quarter; and not only 
is a most extensive trade available, but commerce and intercourse 
would belter tbe condition of the natives and extend dvtliza^ 
tion. The axe being thus applied lo the root of the tree of sla¬ 
very, it would soon fall.” 

Western Africa. —Mr. Becroft, whose name is familiar to 
all interested in African discovery, relurned lately from the w’est 
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coast, after havlii([f ascended the Old Calabar river about 300 
miles. He has again left this country to take possession of the 
governorship of Kemando Po, which has been conferred upon 
him by the Spanish goTcmment, with the rank of lieutenant m 
the Spanish nary. Mr. Becmft wUl ^ in every way usefid in such 
a atuation ; and from his enterprising spirit wc may fairly hope 
that his Influence will be exerted in the cause of geographical 
discosery. 

Buenos Aykes. —Don J. Arenalis, writing to the secretary 
from this dty, on the 15th of February, 1843:—“ I sec by yo\u 
last letter that the council ordered the extracts from the Mercuno 
Peruano, which 1 forwarded, to be preserved in the archives of 
the R. G. S., and that they will be glad to receive a continuation 
of these extracU. This resolution does me great honour, and is 
perfectly satisfactory to me. 1 now inclose some more shceU of 
the work, and will conUnue to forwanl those which are to follow 
till the work is completed. 1 am highly pleased with your kind¬ 
ness in satisfying me as to the use made by the Sodety of the 
plans and get^raphical information communicated to it. and uill 
take care in future to sent! you some iin|>ers of that kind.” 

Sandwich Islands. —General NIiller, whose Notes on South 
America are contained in our Journal, has been appointed ber 
Majesty's consul at the Sandwich Islanda He lias taken his de¬ 
parture fiir the scene of his official duties, vto Mexico j and has 
promised to send any observations that be may think useful or 
interesting to the Sooety. 

South Australia. —The Sunreyor-Genend of this rolony left 
Adelaide, on the 4th of July last, on an expedition of discovery to 
the north. He U*ok with him six or seven men, to attend the 
drays and assist him in his operations. Several volunteers in¬ 
tended to join him. Governor Grey and his step-brother, Mr. 
Thomas, were of the party, but it was uncertain how far they 
intended to accompany it.* The great object of tlie expedition 
was to explore the eastern and north-eastern shores of Lai ke Tor¬ 
rens. Circumstances might interfere to frustrate this ; but at 
Adelaide, from the known abilities of the members of the expe¬ 
dition, and the completeness of its equipment, great results were 
anticipated. 

New South Wales. —A neat and interestli^ map has been 
forwarded to this country by Mr. Benjamin Boyd, wbo sailed some 
time ago, in his yacht the Waniierer, to visit Australia. The map 
contains the result of surveys, by government officers and by the 
gentlemen on board the Wanderer, of Twofold Bay and the coast 
immefliately to the N., and a route from the town of Boyd, on 

* A« th'u it goinf to {irMi wt bar* Uw rrfuxu of Gormtor Grej to bnul- 

qiiarUn. 
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Twofold Bajj to ibe W. baM of Mount Kosciusko. Tbc district 
W. of Twofold Baj* and S. of Mount Koscimko, which La at pre¬ 
sent a blank on our inape> appears, from this tkxruuient, to be al¬ 
most entirely within the clminage basin of a river which is formed 
by the confluence of a number of brooks rising along the Snowy 
Mountain range, and a low rit%e which separates the basin from 
the Ei. coast; the main stream of w'htch flows nearly from N. to 
S„ and joins the »ca between Cape Howe and Lake King, about 
two-thiriLs of the distance between ibose two points from the 
former. 
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i.—Noi£i of a Jotirna^ tfinm/fft Tpjat Nnc 3f?rico^ in ihe 
Ktfari IStt and 1842- Bj Thomas Falconer, Esq., of ilie 
fL^iKi'UrBble of Lincoln's Inn. 

Ih the folionuii: notes h h pTiO}K>S6iI to give the outline of a 
journey through Texas, and New ^Mexico. They hare no claim 
to scienlihc accuracy, for most of my papers, as well as, thivge of 
my companioits, cspeejally st>nie containing an esiimaie of each 
day's journey, and llie li^rings of the course followed, were, 
together with a collection of shells and rninerols which 1 haul 
maile, taken possessiion of, w'ith the baggage of my jiarty, by the 
Mexican authorities in New Mcxioci. All that can he recorded 
is the general eharactcnsLies and condition of the ctiuoiry ira- 
versctl, os imllctiting the peculiarLties of some districts wliieh may 
dcscne examination when the {'tending contest he tween Texas 
and Mexico shall tcrminatCj, and a more pacific disposition among 
the Iitdmn tribes of the north towanU strangers than prevails at 
present shall permit it [o he made. 

I Jefl Galveston for Houston .March 13, 1841, in a steamer 
drawing about three and a half feet of water. Tiie wind had 
been blow ing hnixl, and hail hluwu the water out of the bav,'^ so 
that w‘e were unable to cross Red Fish Bar, on the N. <i/GaI- 
vesu>n Bay. We gjrounded in nliout three and a quarter feet 
of water, and remained unable to move for upwomls of twenty- 
four hours. On the morning of the I4tb we passed Hrtrrishurgh, 
situated at the aide of Buflalo Bayou. This bayou is a narpjw 
channel running into the bay, very winding in its course, and 
barely ofiiirding room for steamers to cross each other. The 
banks ore several feet high, aad were thickly covered with large 
rnagnolia trees, fn many places we Imishcd against tail and 
pliant trees bending over from the banka, and dimes, fairly 
bore them down under the bows and Ixittom of our vessel. The 
choimcl U not free fmm cibslacles, though it i* easily practicable 
U> remove them ; and we passed the w recks of two steamers, which 
VOL. xiri. 1. 
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bad been sunk by striking anogi^ or trees whieb bad faHpn bita 
and were liiiditen bj ibc water. 

The city of HonstAnn is at ibebighett and extreme point of IJuf* 
falo Bayou, w'bieb enn be reacbed by boats of even tbe smallest ai;:£e. 
It is situated on ike edge of % pr!iinc> and, with tkc exception of 
part of llie main street, U at some elcrndon above ibe tvater of the 
Hayon. The bouses are ckiefly frame-built. Its population wos 
estimated by ike Board of Hetdik as late os December, 1842, at 
bolwcen 2000 and 2500 persfuis, and probably barely exceeils ibe 
former^ number* Since 1B38 its characier bos improved, and 
fcrrjcity and rufiiaiijaTn arc buliUy checked. The town was oom' 
mcnCiHi in 1837^ and bw increased w'itU remarkable rapidity* h 
is represented to be an unbeaLiby place, and duruig the first two 
years of the settlement oerlfdnly was so, though perhaps in a great 
measare in consequence of icmpornTy causes. 1 n 183y the yellow 
fever for the first, and as yet dm only time made its appearnneer* 
This occasioned the eitforcement of many Stsnit.iry rcguUiioiis and 
an improved system of drainage, wbicb appear to have produced 
beneficial effects* In 1842 only forty-one jw-rstuns died there, of 
whom nine were mlnoTS and nine were non-residents, many of the 
rest were persons of irroguUr baljits. While 1 remained there 
many persons were sufTcrlng fn^m fever and ague, but there w^ete 
two causes w^by illness prevailed:—The wind blew from tbe E. 
and X,E., coming over the swainps of Louisiana; and amung' tbe 
trees* alxiut half a mile off, are marshes, the proper drainage of 
which is neglected because they occasionally dry up* 

The groulh of the timber on the Iranks of tbe bayou does not 
extend far* The soil of the prairie is productive, but tbe natural 
vegctatiim is coarse. The trees were in leaf, and, I was told, 
that the season was as far advanced, as at Richmond in Virginia 
in the month of May. 

On March 23td i left Houston, and rencked Oyster Creek in 
tkc evening. Our road lay ov'cr an open prairie* with necasionnl 
clumps of trees, wliick, from tbeir breaking the flatness and unt- 
fbrmity of tbe land horizon * are called islands,^’ e passed 
many large oiul sliallow water-bulct, or little lakes, tlie principal 
cause of fevers and agues in prairie settlements. These lakes 
were crowded with flocks of wild-geese and ducks* and there were 
tome ersnes- We also ^lai^d large herds of deer. The owner 
of the Bcldemcnt at which we stopped spoke highly of the fertility 
of bit land. 1 n tbe first year, by merely scraping up the toil, be 
had obtainccl 50 bushels of tnalie corn per acre* The land culti¬ 
vated for cotton had been very pnxfuctive. It is not merely' more 
fertile t han the ordmary land of the United States, but the Ixjwla 
of the Cotton-planlt hurst eoxlier in the year, and tbe seasons are 
more favaumble for gathering the crop* 
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At a ildtaiKv of a few m^ea fnim Oj'atcr Crfi^k irnfhntl 
the Hirer Brnzoa. It wajs at tills lime loiiV, liic ivaicr of n reddish 
colour^ runoing' b-eoeath deep and jiredpitous bnriks of red cltiy 
and Bnndp nnd the current siron;' and rapids Bales of cotton are 
taken down UiU rirer; htii I doaljt if. at anv time of the year, 
SieamboalB r'an ascend far up it from the sea. 

On ilie W. side of the BrASEO;*, at a shori distance, we reached 
Hichmondj apparently a tbKving' settLemeni. Crossitijjf an oj>e:n 
prairie!^ wc coine to the San Hemartl, a small stream,^ which we 
ea;>ilv forded, jLower down than where we crossed it are some 
fenife t^e-lands. When these inuns are cleared the ciuic is burnt 
down, and the moije-seed sown by raking up ihe gToiind- As 
the young- shoots of the cane^plants iprin;gf iip^ they are broken 
dr>wn, and the plants die in about two years. A shrub called 
a peach tree afterwards springs up, and is destroyed in the same 
manner. The land is then open for the plough. 

Beyond the San Berimrtl the coarse vegetntHm of the easlerti 
prairies ceased, and the conn Cry hml the appoaram-e of on exten¬ 
sive and clean pasture- We stopped in the evening al Peach 
Creek. There were large swamps in ihe neighbourhoodj abound¬ 
ing. as Usual, with flocks of wiltT-rowl. The district is very un- 
healEhVd tiitd even the negroes suffer much from sickness during 
the autumn. 

From Peach Creek we crossed the country, in the langun^c of 
the restdents, to the timber of the Colomdo bottom. One of the 
earliest seUlemejitf of the Anglo-Americans in Texas t® in this 
br^ttotn. It is called Egypt ^ and the land Is of great fertility^ 
but the settlers exbibitet! ihe prciwltMicc of sickness in their 
sallow faces and feeble persons. The of the bottom is said to 
be above twenty feet deep. The cotton-seed was at this time 
being sown. If it is sown much later, ihe rains of ihi® season are 
hwt: and if much earlier, the plants are exposed to a "norther/* 
which in IBS'S bleiv as late as the first week of April. This 
wind nlw'aya causes much. Injury to young plants, though it rarely 
fxmiinuea more than tlirce days a I a time. 

The river of the Colorado when we reached it (April 1st) was 
low. It did not differ in its characier nor in the apj¥‘Qtance of ils 
hanks from the Braaos. The growth of timber, chiefly oak, is 
princi|>a]ly on the E. side of both rivers j in the cotirse f took, it 
was upw'arils of five miles In depth from the prairie to the river 
Colorado on ihi® side, and not a quarter of a mile in depth on the 
W- side, I was shown some large bones of an animal which hod 
been found in ibe bed of the river. 

The read from ibe Colorado to Victoria i® over a continuation 
of the same doscripiion of flat ground previously traversed, ex¬ 
cepting a sarnly district some miles in extent bclw-een the river 
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Garcilc and the U>wn. On ibe mail, we forded the riven Na’ncladj 
the La Vnea (penetally called the Labaca), and the pretty river 
Garcitc at a crossing near the nmehe of He Leoii, one of the firs I 
empTetariot for the eolonisaiion of ihe Country. The water of 
tliese atreaiTis was clear* 

The town of Guadaloope Victoria wm incorporated by the 
Merican novcmmenl. It lie* on the E. side of the river GuMk^ 
loupe. 'I"be na>%ation of the river from the sea is prcvcnled by 
a raft or de[>osit of trees, Linville is at present the pfiri from 
whencij iliia town, as well as that of San Antonio, derive diear 
fureign supplies. Few Mexicans have rcsideil here since 1836- 
The population Joe* not exceed 500 persons j and the place is 
in bad repute from hein^ the headuartort of a party of robbers 
who had hroken up a very hnporuml trade between this tow n and 

the Rio Grande. _ . 

At the distance of aboof iix miles from Vidorja we crossed the 
Rio Coleio, the banks of which for a considcmble dLuuice arc of 
light w hite Sand. We turned to the SAV. to CarliB s ilancbe, or 
New La Bahia, a scitlemenl on the San Antonio river, made by 
the Mesicansi who were driven from Goliad during the war. 
This settlement has been destroyed since i visUetl it by some men 
from Victoria who had no public authority for ihiB cruel and moat 
imi>oUtic act. We met here with Bome of the few Indians who 
remain of the Tonkahoa tribe. 

Keeping a short diaiance from the river, we arrived, ftfl«T n ride 
of a few hours, at Goliad, or La B&Iiia del Espiritu Santo. It 
was established as a military garrison in 1716* but was utterly 
destroyed in 1836. The fort is a stiuare inclosurc on the brow 
of n lull on the W, bank, and overlooking the river, the walls 
being piercnl for moskrlry. On the VV. side of it U a ravine, 
on the S. an open prairie, and towards the N. the ground slopes 
tt> the river. The church within the fort is a solid ilruclure of 
alone, and bears the dale 1801, The foreign supplies of the 
town were obtained from the port of Copano, and it wai an im¬ 
portant miblary posiliod to the Mexicans upon this account. 
The population of the place before the war excc^ed 1200 per^ns. 
An Irish family now occupied the ruined fortj anti one Men^n 
family was living in a hut outside of the walls. On the E* side 
of the river arc the mins of sm old mtasitm.* 


* G«HTikl FIIudIb, in 4 jiuiLphlFt puVIuhcd hi Uexiw, Sir'S iLe MJiivim uIjx- 
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The tobA from Goliad to San Antonio dc Bcsar mns hkit the 
ri^'cr, and it t* Sfnnert'lujt dangeroui iraTel oter upon acrotini of 
Todians. The first ni^ht we stepped at MinifeccTcck. The next 
da)' we crossed the CHto and rciitaincd ai night near the Rio 
Cibolo. About 8 miles fTOin the Cibolo nml a few miles S. of 
the sulphur-spring[Sj the sun eTors find their compasses dalurbcd, 
the nbrations beaming sluggUh^, We nje;tun came to the riyef 
at the iS'fnile ratiche—^here m rapid and narrow current running 
helween Limestone cUfTs. The ground perccptihly rises from 
Goliad to Uesar* and from the nxuL* before desceiirhng a low hill, 
you look over the town of Bexar—tho four iniasiona of La Ea- 
pada, ijan Juan, San Jose, and Conception Ijnng in the valley of 
the liver to the left. 

In this jonmey from Houston to San Anlotiio there was little 
variety in the appearance of the country. That there is an im¬ 
mense eiLtcnt of land that will hereafter be profitably cultii-ated is 
beyond doubt: I think, however, that S. of a line running W, 
from Houston and bounded by a line running N. of V ictoria, 
cipeiience boa provotl the country to he unhealthy to Europeans, 
and on the scttlcmcnis near the coast to be I'try fatal. Painful 
relations were aim made to me uf the frequent deaths of Immi¬ 
grants on the southern district of Trinity river—a part of the 
country' which I have not vislUal. The western and northern 
districts I believe to be very healthy. 

The town of San Antonio was founded in the year 159^, and 
is placed by .Mexican authorities in long. 98" 30' W. of Green¬ 
wich, and lat. 29~ 25' N, It is laid out with some regularity, 
the streets running at right angles to one another. It occu¬ 
pies chiefly a toltgue of land sw'ept by the river, and port of 
It is on the E, bank. There are two squares, calletl the civil 
and military, and between them b a stone-built ehurch of the 
date A. D. 17ir. The town was eiceedingly well governed 
by an incorporated municipil body. The inluvbiLants were 
ortierly; and I oei'cr knew any person to wear arms habitually, 
though, being on the liontier and subject to Induui incursions, il 
was always necessary to carry arms on leaving the town. WhiLt 
] was in the neighbourhcMKli some Comanche Indians ga!lo{!ietl 
into one of the streets and killed a iMexican at the door of hiE 
own house. On the 1^, side of the liver is llie oM mission and 
presidio, called the .^lamo. It was similar in form aial arrange- 
nient to the other missions in the neighIxiurhocKl; it was a ^unre 
inclosure, presenting on the exterior a blank wall. This wall 
furuicd the b.ick of houses opening into the square. The church 
and other buildings were ruined during an attack mode by the 
PrcstilfiH Sonia Anna in 18J6, when it was defended by soiocr 
Texan troops. 
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The mission of Conception is a very large stone buililiiig, 
situated on the river alxjut '1 miles belt»w the town. The mission 
of Son Jos4 is about 2 miles further down, and is remarkable for 
the very elaborate car^'ings of figures and flowers on the \V . front 
of the church. The mission of San Juan is very inferior to the 
others, and that of La Espada is in ruins. Excepting in that of 
Conception, the bouses w'ithin these missions arc inhabited. 
These institutions were dependant on the Franciscan convent of 
Cfuadaloupe, near Zacatecas. 

The climate of Bexar is very healthy, and many of the old 
residents had attained a great age. rhere are no mu^uitoes, 
the common plague of hot countries. Scorpions sometimes get 
into the bouses. On one occasion a man sitting near me was bitten 
by one, but some hartshorn after a short delay was rubbed in, and 
no inconvenience follonved from the wound. 

There are no settlements on the I’residio rotul between San 
Antonio and the Rio Cirande. 1 rcxle along it as far as the 
Laguna Espantosa in May, 1841. The river marke<l in themajvs 
as the Leon was at this time nearly dry. A short distance beyond 
it is the valley of the ^Icdina. The land on the banks of this 
river is covered with fine oak, ct>tton, pecan, and while-sycamore 
trees. We saw here some very large alligators. Before reaching 
the Rio Hondo, which we found dry, we passed through an ex¬ 
tensive wood of post or while oak. A few miles E. of the Rio* 
Frio is a low ridge of hills, part of the side of which, to the right 
of the road, was broken away and ex|X)8ed a bed of sand. This 
place is called the Loma Blanca. The Rio Frio is a fine stream, 
Uie banks of which are high and shelving, and were covered with 
trees. From hence is a dry sandy country until within a short 
distance of the Rio Leona. This river was not above 9 yards 
wide and between 4 and 5 feet deep. A little beyond, a sandy 
district again commences. From a bill called the Loma dc 
Buena V'ista (part of a continuous ridge running from the north), 
an extensive and arid plain is overlooked, reaching to the Nueces 
and forming a great part of what is often called “ the desert lie- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Medina.’* It is not, however, 
barren, and is sprinkled with misquite trees. Hat'ing notice of 
a party of above 200 Mexican soldiers, chiefly militia, being in 
the neighbourhood, we left the roail and went to the N.W. .At 
the point at which we reached the Nueces the river ran between 
deep alluvial banks, and was not above a yard wide and a few 
inches deep. Ala short distance from it were many masses of 
mica. We spent the greater part of a day on the l^ks t>f the 
Laguna Espantosa, a wide sheet of water, and then returned to 
Bexar by the direct route. The only part of the country on this 
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road, where it is powiblc to antidpalc any cxtcniivc settlemcnta, 

is in the fine valley of the Medina-* , • i* i 

There was a considerable Mexican trade on the I resHlio r^d, 
which was protected by the peonle of Bexar—by the Mexican 
eovernment it was prohibited. 1 several times saw upwards of 
fifty pack-mules leave Bexar for the Rio Grande laden with manu¬ 
factured goods. , • 1 

In June I left Bexar for the city of AusUn,at that time the seat 
of gtivernment, uking the old Natogdoches road to the ban 
Ma^. About 5 miles above Bexar we reached the springs, or 
the head waters of the San Antimio river. Their \csc\ is ^n- 
slderably raised by an embankment in order to enable the ^rdcb» 
in Bexar and the lands about the city to be imgaled. Me 
crossed the country to the Salado, a small stream, and sUipped 
the first night at some water-holes in the bed of the Cibolo. a 
river which is said to sink in iu course, and which a few days 
before and only a few miles to the S., I hail seen running ® 
clear stream. The next day we cnissed the Guadaloupe, a bix^. 
clear, and swift river, running over a hard while limestone bed, a 
great portion of which it did not at this time occupy. On its 
banks were some remarkably large pecan trees- From hence to 
the River San Marcos is an usually picturesque praine. boundeil 
on the \V. by a low ridge of hill^ The first branch of the 
Marcos river, which we crossed, rises in a wood of oaks from the 
bottom of a lofty limcitone hill, and soon becomes an importwl 
stream, so rapid and clear, tliat though it appeared perfectly shallow 
we could barely ford it. About a mile further on is the Rio 
Blanco, which runs over a wliite sandy be<l and joins the San 
Marcos. Passing Plumb creek we stopped the third night at 
5Ianjack’s spring, a fountain bubbling from a while-limestone 
rock. The next day we crossed Onion creek and turned off to 
Barton’s springs, where the water flowing from below fills a 
natural liasin Id feel deep at the edge. There was a settlement 
here, and there were others between it and Austin. e de¬ 
scended a hill to the Colorado: at the bottom was a field of inaiie- 
com, the plants being of luxuriant growth and some feet alMive us 
as we rode by them. We forded the river, and at a short distance 
arrived at the city of Austin.__ 


• CoIomI AlmonW fim tbs foUov'tnK itiiwtsry from Bexar to tfa« Kio Grande 
Leagom. _ 
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Xhi* route wa* not free from danger; when returning^ by it to 
I|rxar two men were shot by some Towaccanic Indians a'short 
distance from us, one of whom was killed. On coming by it a 
second time to Austin, we surprised and drove off two Indians 
following one of our small party, who had separated himself from 
us In chaung some game. 

The city of Austin lies on the left bank of the Colorado, on 
ground inclining to the river anti at the base of s.>me low hills. 
It is well laid out, anti contains some excellent fnime-built houses, 
a hill to the W, of the main street, which runs direct to the 
** Hall of the Legislature, inclosed by a stockade, and 
on a hill, on the opposite side, is the President’s house. The 
public offees are a scries of detached log-cabins on both sides t»f 
the main street. 'I he city Is on the extreme north-western 
frtintier, aiul, though hardly establishetl two years, presentc<l a very 
flourishing appearance. It hail greatly contributed to the pro¬ 
tection of the eastern country, ami had raused a large tract of laml 
to be settled. I do not believe the statement that the Colorado 
is naii^ble from the sea to this point. ’I'he stone found here is 
not suited for building; It is a flne-gnuned white limestone of a 
very brittle nature. 

At Austin I found an expedition on the point of starting for 
^nta^ F^. I was not informed that “ its object was tt> assert a 
jurisdiction over a part of New Mexico, nor was this information 
communicated to the merchants who joined it, many of whom 
“ ventur^ their all ” in the expt^ctation of being able to trade at 
S.inta be.* It was represented to be a purely mercantile enter¬ 
prise, of which assurances of a friendly reception had been re- 
ceiveil, and this was the general opinion entertained of it. This 
representation was not improbable, for ^lexican commissioners 
were in the country communicating with the government, and 
3Iexicwn traders had long been received and protectnl at San 
Antonio. I was asked by the President, Cieneral Lamar, to join 
the |»arty " as an invited guest, without being subject to military 
orders,’* and 1 accepted the proposal. 

The rapc<lition insisted of 301 men divided into six mounteil 
companies, and with the exception of two companies of about 
ninety men, the arms of all were private property.^ There were 


Cfloficwioasl PSprra 


• Utter of Ibe Secretary ofState fur Texaji, April 23, 1841 
of tb* United Suim, 27th Cooktcw, No. 271. 

I •* Tho citriuaitBUCM of the oouotry may repel the prrsumptiaa of bmtility, a* 
weUMtbrcircuniWanoMof thetimeeor the manorre of a partieuW age. The Texan 
exjwditMin to SonU Fi, bi tneeniaf t!»e east plattia between the place from which it tet 
ootud Unuptmt, waa to pa» through a regioti which no one thinks of entering or 
cro^ wit^ m e, for whatever purpose or with whatever intent he may nndertake 
such an eMrrprwe. If hw be a hunter, he is armed; if a troder, he b armed; and 
usually traden go in coosMlrrBble bodks that they may be the belter able to dereud 
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fcKirtecti wnpfcoHB 1 iu)ei!i Yfhli the goodt of meTcbinta, six nn^ons 
of the military companios* and two carrying the baggage of iht 
aLiff and of ihc civlllaas. These were d rawn by 411 or seven pair 
of oxen. There was one beLd-pieco drawn by muletv The 
supplies for the maintenance of the iiany ooosisied of coffee, 
sugar, salt, dried beef, and a hcnl of about seventy Cattle. The 
omission of some barrels of flour was an uijudidous economy, 

1 left Austin upon the 17th of June, and joinctl the expedition 
which w'as then encamped at Brualiy, about 12 mile$ off. About 
half Way there was a grtive of oak-trees, and ashtirt nUsULiiion beyond 
was an extensive plain divided by a long dark line of trees. TJie 
camp was among the trees. Chi^se to it was a spring of water 
coming from a limestone rock, and on the edge of the liaain below 
was a broken specimen of a very larifc ammonite. 

It liad been proposed that the route to be token should be from 
the San Saba, or on the Oolite of the Cidorado to ibe Puerco, 
and along ibe line of this river to San IMigueL It was, how'cver, 
determined to pitMMd, if practicable, to the Red Ri'^■e^, anti, 
after crossing it, to get upon the Missouri trail to Santa pe. 
When we reacbetl New Mexico, we were told that the former 
Would have been the best route. 

left Brushy upon the LOth. The observation freriuently 
rnade that a flood must liave i^mssed over the prairie we w ere 
crossing, cooveys, thuu^jh very imperfectly, what many imagined 
would be the conditicm of land after a vast sheet of water has run 
lid' it In the evening w'e reached the San Gabnelle, the bed of 
which w'Qs a compact white litnestone. 

On the 2-bb we rcachetl Opossum Creek, the bed of a wide 
and at this lime shallow'stream. It was in the enurse of this 
or the next dny^s journey that we found dispersed over the prairie 
for several miles small pieces of iron ore, generally angular in 
their fracture, though many were somewhat rounds the largest 
not above an ounce in weight, A haiulful could bo collected in a 
circle of about 5 feet, Some of the men stated that they bad 
observed the same thing in the district about the head of the Sion 
Saba river- In the evening we camped at Deep Creek. The 
banks arc about Pi feel high, of loose scaly clavi, and througbout 
their w hole deptb was a lied of shells, ebiefly of oysters and of a 


tbcTMtllvei' muniiii latsgff trilH!i h sorwturtlf nwl: w Hb ilitiAc MKrtniTe 

pLuiKr It u nol uiiconitriiiiit iiHlrcd. fuf tidU'r d.rlV±tn, cmii|Hnteii uf 
ittsin llie HTTUMii of mtu at arcu, wiv ifixuiliukt tdiUtarjr anier aril unj' aloiig tlu Jittff 
ot tNir DMTcb. tVbon hicIi kudif* ut im( wiUi iu uniiilrici MiuaUr travFTKd hy 
ihmn. ti0 LuJermev aruo, TriLiin lUt CiiCUmiloiiec ri IieiTi; vf vj liitEoliiHi 

OH port of uiing tuciv omi lur ouj purpwK but that of doTc-ucr. tf Ivuiiili, oit 
wnuia weorvug' iiiuv tabcr aunitoi but rq^ualljr pioicLtlc clliani:l«f, jd Tijtlb va uirii a 
jouhh'J, ihrj strr itill wmed—anuml tiw JiibniErucv u veII u dirfmct" — Lftitr v/lt^ 
Hint. 27li 
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species of lar^ shell, ihc probable name of which is not suggested 
bv any shell llmt I have seen. 

The next day we passed some dry gullies in which was a 
large quantity of the same kind of shells as in Deep Creek. 
We met this day with vast herds of bufiidocs. They covcrctl the 
prairie like a black cloud, and their number could hardly be 
exaggerated. In the afternoon we reached the San Andreas or 
Little River. On the bank I found a fine specimen of a large 
nautilus. We remained on this river some days in order to repair 
the waggons. On starting again, a journey of four days brought 
us to the Bosque Ki%'er. The country was open, and we bad no 
difficulty in finding water. Wherever the rock was visible, it was 
a compact limestone. 

Beyond the Bai(|ue River was a somewhat broken country. A 
few miles from it we reached a valley into which we descended 
by a natural terrace which passed along the side of the hill, and 
enabled the waggons to be brought so easily to the bottom, that the 
drivers exclaimed ** that it must have been mode by men.** The 
sides of this valley were swept by two streams wlqch united at 
the cast side. 1 he beds of botli these streams were a conglo¬ 
merate of shells of the gryphira species and of lime, and on the 
banks layers of these shells were exposctl. We continued to find 
these shells during 2 days’ march from this place. 

On the 11th of July we w'cre in sight of Comanche peak. It 
Is a long, flat-topped or table mountain, apparently rising from a 
plain. Its sixe and breadth from the time we saw it on the W. 
and S. and again on the E. diil not perceptibly vary. Soon 
after being in sight ot it, we came near several conical-shaped 
hills and others similar in shape to the peak. They were not 
very high, and soon ceased to be seen. 

\\ e reat'hcd the Braxos upon the 11 th of July, halting at a fresh¬ 
water spring about a quarter of a mile from it. The bed of the 
river was of considerable breadth, though the stream was only a 
few y'ards wide and a few inches deep. The water was clear, but 
reij brackish. In some holes many large cat-fish were caught. 
We crossed the river U|)on the 13th-' A few yartls above iu level 
a huge portion of a fossil tree was found. ' The statement on 
some of the ma{M of Texas, of a petrified forest, is most probably 
an idle story, arising from some party haring met with a fossd 
specimen of this kind. There was an ascent from the river for 
alxiut two miles, and from high ground was a fine prospect—the 
Comanche Peak rising on the horizon to the W., the country on 
this ride of it appearing a flat w iKxlcd plain, and a little to the N. 
the Brazos river made a great bend. From this point our course 
was u for as practicable to the N.W. 

^V e passed several streams, and on the third day after leaving 
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the river came li> a large spring of water rising out of a conglo¬ 
merate of lime anJ shells of the grypluea species. The water 
fell over a ledge of this conglomerate alamt 5 feet high. In 
some gullies near I picked up many sp^mens of small TChini. 

On the I9lh we crossetl the rid^ dividing Noland’s river and 
the Trinitr. On the 21st we entered part of the line of oaks 
running fmm the N., called the upper cr<»ss-timbers, and brought 
the waggons through it with great difficulty on the 31st. Some 
lunar ol>serTations, which I cannot say are to be relied on, made 
our ]M>sition on the 27th in long. 97* 44' W. of Oreenwich, and 
laL Sy. We had found honey in many trees for some days; 
but, according to the statement of old hunters, bees are not met 
with W. of the cross-timbers. On getting clear of the forert, we 
found the trail of a trading expedition, made two years nrevH>Mly 
under the guidance of Mr, Connelly, direct from the Hod River 
across the Fucrco to Chihnahua. lie had discovered the error 
of carrring gcKxls to Santa Fe; and, after overcoming immense 
difficulties, finally arrived at the central market of the N. of 
Mexico. 

On the 4th of August we came to a large red river. Some 
Wakoe Indians met ns, ami seemetl dispos^ to enter into com¬ 
munication with an atbunce parly, but they fled in great haste when 
they discoveretl our numl>er. On the northern ride of the river, 
upon a flat piece of ground, was the Indian village, very jweltily 
laid out, and the huU coveretl with the leaves of the maize com. 
Strict onlers were given that no person should pass over to it, and 
sentries were set to sec them cxecuteil. Some men, however, gtit 
into a patch of water-melons, then unripe, and brought some of 
them inUi camp. The next morning we crossed the river, which 
we 8uppose<l to be the Wishelaw: it was of a deep red colour 
from the quantity of mud suspendetl in it. It was evidently 
subjected to very' high fl»>ods, though it was this time not above 
2^ feel deep at the crossing. We were comj^llcd to oass throng^ 
the village; but the Indians hatl nl>andoned it, and all the com in 
a large plantation had been gathered. No injury was done to 
the huts; and the taking of the melons was the only wrong com¬ 
mitted. 

Fn>m this point we were compelled to keep ofT to the W.; and 
on the 5lh we halted at the side of a lake of red-c»>loured water, 
the sand about it being of a deep red colour. Keeping still W. 
we again struck the river on the 5th. On this day Mr. Van 
Ness, who ro<le with a party to the N., reported having reached a 
river of considerable size running E. 

On the 7th we stopj>cd at a small fresh-water stream; and on 
the 8lh we reached tte Wishetaw again, or a branch of it, and 
crossed it to the $. ride. On the 8th ami 9th w’e had great difli- 
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culty in pitting thtoupb puIllM and ravine?, Ijut were able to 
camp where our cattle had safheient pasture. 

U WM now suppjwd ihai we were close to the Red River, and 
nearer to Santa Fe than H^nie calculaticms m^e it. Three men 
were therefore sent olT, on the M th of Auguit, to reach a snot well 
known to the Santa Fe tradera. Callcil ihe Angnsiur&s, or Narrows. 
From thence they could easily reach San Miguel, and were ordered 
to send guides to us. 

keeping far out to the S t to head the ravines, we found a 
fiat prairie and an easy road. Our course was kept to the S. and 
SAV. daring the 12th and l3lb : un ibc latter day we came to the 
edge of a tulley on the N-, about two miles wide, farm wed with 
mvinei of immense depth, at the bottom of w hich we Found n^anj 
small ajyrings of water. An examination of the t'^ley was pre¬ 
vented by the long gross, in which we injudiciously halted, having 
caught fire by an at:eideiit. The flames spreatl with wonderfid 
rapidity, and in a few moments two of our waggons w^ere on fire, 
one tif the tents was burnt up, and the other w'aggona were barely 
savihI. The fire spreail to the cedars and the brushwood of the 
ravines, Ofttl in a short lime the whole valley seemed to be covered 
with flame. The next morning eveiy'tbitig lookcml withered, black 
and charrctl, and the fire was still spreading along the valley to the 
N. E* The wind fortunately blew in the direction conlrary to our 
course. 

On the Hih, keeping along the edge of the valley to the W., 
we came to a jK«nl where, what had appeared to he a portion uf 
the oppr^ile side, was found to he merely a continuation of that 
on which we were in a different direction. At the angle, the 
elevated ground scjiamting wbal I liclieve to have been part of 
the valley of the Rcil River from that of anotber drainage-basin, 
narrowed so much as barely to leave a passage sufUcicnt for the 
waggons to be taken across. The stream, therefore, running 
through the valley did not come from the \V^ At this cryssing 
we could sec to our loft broken ground and ravines sitnihir to 
those on our right; and in this district to our left we believed 
the head waters of the Bmzos in have their nsc. 

Having brought over the waggons, we bent to the VV. and 
NAV., and came again to the edge of the valley ui our right, I 
descended into it and rode across part of it There were many 
dry beds of bn>ad torrents, and 1 at last reachc^l a small stream* 
the water of which was very salt* and we could obtain no other lo 
drink. On both sides of the banks of this stream were con¬ 
tinuous strata of fibrous gypsum. 

(yn the 15lh wc paasc^l a red sandstone district, and w'cTC a^n 
compelled to go to the S. and S.W, We were then obligcrl to 
slop for direc days close to a large spring of w ater, very clear and 
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bTi^rhl EL 3 it flowctl fruDi ihe grountS^ but, icon after cxjroaurc, 
nauacuus anJ bitter. 1 ivas oae of a verj few wbom it did nm 
affect, almiDst all our party sufTering^ frotii sickness and diarrUoa in 
consci^ueDce of drinking it^ 

On the 21 St wc were licnrtily glad lo move. e jisccnded a 
very sleep litle of ei hill near os, tmd came to perhaps the first 
true range of table-land* The gruuu*,! was flat, and sprinkled, 
with misquite trees, and there w'cis eicellcnt ppJturc for the ealdc. 
Fm four days we coniinuctl u> traverse it to the N.M. I brough- 
out the whole distance was an almost endless “ dc^ villngo/' or 
mounds at the mouths of ihe burrows of the prairic-dog, a species 
of marmot. The water-boles filled by fcTUie late rains, and K^mc 
fresh-winter streams running E+* greatly aided out progress. On 
the fourth day we reached a district of fine wliite sand eovored 
with dwarf oaks from 1 to 3 feel high, boundctl on the N. hy a 
bright stream of fresh water. On the 2dUi it was esiimalcd that 
our latitude w as 34* ’2(y and longitude 101* 25' VV. of Greenwich, 
but I do not think the obscrvatiimB were correct. 

On the 25th of A ugusi, after proceeding a short distance, we 
came lo a Balt stream, and were unable to bring the waggtjo* 
across the ravines until near sunset. On the 2Gih, after gelling 
over a few miles of rugged ground, we again ascended on another 
range of table-land. On reaching it, the scene changed* Fnim 
dark and glwunv gullies, Sandy ravines, and stunted cedars, 
throujiU which we bnd been struggling, there was suddenly liefure 
us a fine green pasture, a flat prairie, wiih miaquiic-lrees, and a 
most cheerful prospect. On the second day we pijss«l a very wide 
while sandy bed of a stream then dry; and on the fonrlh day reached 
a river running Iv, which the Meiicans subsequently told us was 
the Quiulufue, a branch of the Palo 1>uro, and a tributary of the 
Red Uiver. having made about 70 miles N.W* on this level* 
Here we dialurbed the camp of a very Urge body of Caygua 
Indians* We did not see them until they had remov^, and fr^t- 
lesaly endeavoured to enter into communication wilh tlicm. 

Oo the 2'9th, at the distance of about sl.i miles frani the river* 
we came to a predpitous edge of the table-land. On our left 
was a lofty escarpment of a level lino of high ground. On the 
30th we were compelled to return to the river* This day some 
Indians cut off and killed five of our party; among them a young 
Englishman, the only son of Major-General Trevnr Hull. Some 
Mexicans, who afierwards fell in with the Indians, told us that 
our tuen in defending themselves had killdl a chief and several 
Indians; but they liotl carried off ihcLr dcod before we could 
reach the bodies of otir ct^mpanions. 

Our provisions were at this time nearly exhausted* We had no 
salt, sugar, or coffee; and were reduced to a pound and a half per 
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man, tHjnrt incluilwl, of Wn beef. In Unj enicr<^enry it wha ile- 
tcnnineti that iiineiy men ahouUl be scat forwant In San Mi^el 
f(ir prooBiwii and guides, and thej left IM on ibe eveninj; of the 
31st. The Ijidiaas liaving stolen my horee a few days before, I 
WAS obliged to rrmain iirilii ibc party nil the Quinlufue. 

The ^rty that left um took a toule dilTerent from that snbKC- 
qucntly taken bv ns; and 1 am indebted to Mr. Kendall, who 
accompanied it, for the following account of their jnumej :— 

The high ground to the left tumetl out to l»e the grand 
prairie,'* the most CitensivO table-land of the N. of ^lesioo- 
They traversed tt in a N.W. couraet n,nil estimated the distance 
to be nearly 200 Before they descendatl from it they saw a 

chain of mounlaitis running nearly N. and S., and bclitwctl they 
looked on its souihcrly termination. In the enutitry towards the 
N. there appeared to'be a river of considerable size. (Jn de- 
ficendiag frcmi die table-land they reached sinnc very ruggH 
grnuml, and were compelled to go W. andi S,\V. After crvjsaing 
several bills they reached a suinll stream of water: they then 
reached a river, which tliey helieved to be Red River; but it is 
very doubtful if either party saw ibc main stream of this river: it 
probably liemU smldenly to the N, in a very different direction 
from that indicated in any of the maps. Some 10 miles to the 
were some remarkably-sliapcd mountains known by the name of 
the " Cron'S.*' After wandering aintmg the mountains, they un¬ 
expectedly discovered the Angiisiuras, which the Mexicans had 
described to he in the neighbourhoud of the Crows." 'fhe 
njod was along the rough ledges of a rock running for nearly 
8 miles lietwecn mountains, varying from a quEvrier U> three- 
quarters of a mile iu distance from each other. The dlrecijon of 
these mountains is nearly E, and W. The river was lo the right. 
About sun-down of September 12th, they reached a paint where 
the river suddenly turued off to the N. To the W. was a valley 
3 or 4 miles in width, apparently very fertile. For si>me time 
the party had been reduced to very great distress for want of 
food, and had killed one of their horses for subsistence. Here 
tlicy fortunately fell in with some Mexicans who had been trading 
with the Indians i three of them agreed to accompany one of the 
party back to the river (Juiniufue, in order to act as guitics, and 
start^ without unnecessary delay. The Mexicans met with were 
on their way to the river Morin, and called the disiance to San 
Migncl between 70 and SO miles. They kept in onipany one 
day on a W. cuuise, and left for their homes tu the X.W. The 
party, coniinuing their route W., came to the Galenas, where they 
ttcrc all able to purchase sheep. On their roatl fitnn this place 
to San Miguel five of the men who were in advance of the rest 
were met by a body of Mexlcmi soldiers: they were Liken pri- 
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soiiers to Son MiRuel, wh«R, soon aftor ihcir nirival li^o of the 
men wbo Liul kfL usoo tbe I hb of August wcrt, without 
allowetl any communitatiori with them, brought bt-fure them into 
the square md sliol. The ihlnl man, who kfi us the same tlay, 
Tvns killwl when hia ctnupamons were taken. One of ibis adviinoe 
iiariy—an Amorican. whr» had lived some yea« at Chilioahua— 
offered hU services to General Armijo, the Governor of ^ew 
Mexico, and joined the Meaiflto who were preprmg to 

aliack thfwe of hifi onu iiarty. He found the feiaiis at Amhon 
Chico, and aikoncing with the Mexicans, de^bed the r«ept,on 
of Ills companions to have been very fnearUy, and iv;ent thitJUgU 
lliB form of a massmic oath with some freemnsons of tiic company 
to secure confidence in hb statement. The leaders were wonder * 
fully credolous, and. placing the men in the power of the Mexjcan^ 
thev al I became pris-mcr*. H ad ih ey maintomed llimr post tion a nd 
communicated to ua the hostile spirit they had discovered in the 
country, which might have l>een praciirable, we sboulil have en¬ 
deavoured to have made nor w ay ^ck 4n Texas. 

After the parly whose capture was tlius effected had leU us on 
the Quiiilufuc, we moved higher up the river, oHsasionally chang- 
ia^ our position to secure pasime for the tiilllc near the rainp^ 
'rile Indians kept about us and caused frequent alarms. On the 
4i]i of September, between 8 and 9 o'clock in the morning, they 
effected an cstatfipido,^' They killed and ^Iped one of our 
men and in a few minutes drove off our cattle and eighty-three 
of our boreea. The rattle we forluiujleiy recovered back, but the 
loss of the htiraca was a great misfortune- Oa another occasuto, 
in Ihe middle of ihc flay, ihey s|>cared one of the sentnes. 
Between the time indeed that we first reached this river tmd the 
day we left it, w e lost thirteen men, only one of whom died from 
disease^ the rest being killed by Indians. 

On the 17 th of September the \fexicaTi guides sent to Ui from 
the Angosturas arrived- 'I he nest day our cnrampnieni was 
bn^kcii up, many things tvere disstroyed, and baviug been com* 
pellcd to live upon the draught oxen, five waggons were nbsiuloned. 
The men, at this lime, were in a feeble and languid slate; 
scratches on their bauds ulccrfued, and it seemed as if the scurvy 
was aljoul U> appear among us. 

Our first day's march w'as to the base of the escarpment of the 
grand praine, at the aide of the Armyo Atuley- On the mommg 
of ihc 19th w e brought the waggons by on easy luceat upon Uia 
r^>markahly e.rlensive table-land.' The few openings which afford 
places for ascent or descent, are railed by the Meximns ‘*pt/crtox* 
Uimn the edge of this land* t]ic whole extent of the table- 1 and 
beneath uixm which we had remained so many days, appeared 
os a map before ns, with ilie white Unea of the sandy l^ed of the 
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river and of iis bmnclies elcarly markctl, and tni«iiiitc Uw 

dotted upon ihe plain. ^ r m i ^ 

The appeftTani^ of the pnune Is that af a lint plain. 

The pasturage for the cattle wna excel Icnl, anti the grtiss as green 
aa if the setaan was ihat of spring- But it is remarkable that, 
exceptiiig in the bed of a river and in sonie gullies^ there was not 
a tree or a shrub on the prairie. On the 21 st we crossed a broad 
gullj. On the !?3rd we reached the Rio Eicarevedra {escarba- 
dom, scraping). The Mexicans slated that, when the iircsin did 
not run. Water was obtainetl in the channel hj scroping or digging 
up the ground. It lay in a broad chasm about tOU feet below the 
lA-el of the j>rairie; hut at thb time there were only waier-hule* 
in it The guides appeared to know the couniry accurately t 
they followed ito trailj there was no tree or mark before thcnii 
and yet from luorning to night they did not vary from the course 
they proposed to lake. If at the end of the day a mere water- 
hole was to be the camping-place, tlicy carried us dirredy lo it. 
To-day they brought us to what was no doubl a very impf^rlani 
jxiint. On a sudden we came upon a wcU-w'orn road, hearing 
down to the river* formed by ihe tracks or trails of buQal'ijcs and 
Indian and Mexican hunting-par lies: we descended ii, and 
crossed to the left Ucmk, continuing during the day along the side 
of I he river. Coming upon the relics of a broken Mexican 
waggon, there wits an extravEigant expression of Joy: it was not 
then known bow far from llic settlements even the ^fcxicans will 
drive their waggons. Before gelling out of the cliasm and reach¬ 
ing the prairie, the Indians cut off two of our men. Our course 
was kept weslerly and near to the fine of the river, sometimes 
catnpii^ on it at night, and other times halting at laguucs on the 
prairies, w here were frequently flocks of wild ducks- Some few 
aiitclopci were killed, ii wcis not the huSalo season, and we saw 
none* but there were signs of immense herds havmg trarcrsoil the 
country. On the 27di there was no water ai the almosl rn;>rl!i 
westerly point of the bed of the river: this the guides ha^i warned us 
to expect. On the 28ih we failed in reaching a jmerta, or place of 
descent, until after it was dark. It was necessary to press forward 
for water, and we braughr down the waggons with grcAt diflicuhy 
and camped at a water-bole. During the nine days that we were 
on ihe table-land we travelled at the very least 170 miles. 

On the 20th we kept along the northern escarpment of the grand 
prairie to the Arroyo de Abajo. On the 30th, near the north¬ 
westerly point of this prairie, we slopped at the Monte KcTf-uelio 
( mixed wood), The guides staled that in the spring they had driven 
aheep from San Miguel to thU point for the purptwe of grazing. 
The district abounded in a luw cactus, which they called the 
organon, very difTereai from the tall plant of that name which 
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grows in tlie ^-allcv of ^Itxicw. On tin? Ist of Odotwr wc baited 
at Uic ArniTO tie Si onto Rcvgelto* We had, when on the gfaiid 
prairie, sent fonvaril a. party to San Miguel to aicertain why the 
pirjvistons promised, when the guides were sent to iis, luul not 
arrivetl. At lliis place we sent off another jiarly on the same 
errand. On the 3rd we passed the Boca, which I suspect w a 
southern pTiS of the same line of mountain* which arc crossed to 
the N- at the Angosturas, We here saw the fresh sign of horse* 
men and mocassin tracks i the guid« w ere alarmed and could 
not explain it. In the evening we sti»pped at the Arroyo de 
Ttmenrrie. To the W. w as a long f!at-toj>p«l mountain, and a 
conical'shapetl mountain at each side of it; there was ntsu a range 
of mountains to our right. 

On the 4th w^e reached the high grounds which dhidl! the streams 
running in the Ued River and, those running to the Ructco, The 
first of the slreams running to the Puerco that we came to was at 
the Laguna Colorado: it was situated in a sandy plain lying be¬ 
tween an escarpment of hills. Among the sand was a large 
quantity of ccdar-wooil brought down by floods from tlie N. 
The guides said it would lie 5 days’ journey from this pltice to 
San Miguel: to Parajito, one tlay : F,l Cue no, the second; Lcis 
Esterros ami Kio Galena, the third j I’icoloii, the fourth; Los 
Hucv<>s dc Vernal and San Miguel, die fifth. 

At this place* howeter, we were sloppeil Ijy a Inige boily of 
Mexican troops: they were encamped liehinti some rising ground, 
on ihe rcKid, having a high ridge of rocks nearly perpendicular on 
their left and the lake on tlieir right Our men were at this titru* 
in a very distressed state ; w c had only fifty rounds of cartridges 
to a man made up* and powder for nlKiut .tji many more; our most 
oflltienl tnciiaud best horses were with the first division* of wlmso 
fate we knew tioibing; many men were sick aud infirm* and 
nearly all our horses had been carried olT hy the Indians. Retreat 
was impossible, for we had not the means to protect our cattle 
from being cut off by cavalry; and the jmssible success of one day 
would not have enabled us to ndvance* nor to have carried aivay 
our wouiuled if ive retreated. A surrender was agreed upon, and 
the terms* securing U* the party the tTeatmcnt of prisoners of war* 
were signed by the officers on 'both sides. On October tbe 5tb 
the Mexicans took {xrssession of our anus* baggage, and the 
merchandize. On going over to their camp there w'a* a very 
large Ixrtly of troops drawn up, anil soon afterwaixls a rcinforcc- 
mcnt of ISO men, very well armed and mounterl—many having 
the muskets and pistols of our advance division—arrived* 

On the fjtb our road was botindcd on both sides by a ridge of 
mountaini, and after crossing a bill covered with cedars* wc came 
to a spo t cal let! Parajito at the bank of a stream. From bcnce 
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there was an open road to El Cuervo, a bend of a stream, 
which is a red-coloured conical-shape*! mountain. 1 rode much 
in advance of the main body of troops and prisoners, and it was 
dark before I got to Los Esterros, We started in the mormng of 
the 8th before sunrise, and at an early hour reached a hill above 
the river Galenas. At this place General Armijo, the governor , 
of New Mexico, was encamped. A large l»dy of troops were 
under arms, wilh some artillery. The n>ad for the greater part 
of the remainder of the tlay was over a plain, and in the e^ning 
we came to a settlement on the Pucrco called Anthon 
In the ncighbourho<xl there were large fltxrks of sheep. I he 
heads of the maize here, as well as in other places in New 
Mexico, were remarkably large. 

On the 9lh we crossed anti re-crosstsl the Puerco, paMing 
through a very hilly country, and to the N. was arrange of 
mountains. We again reach*^ the Puerco, in a cahada, or valley, 
called CutJSta: there was a pretty settlement here, and the nelus 
were enclosed and subject to irrigation. From hence, winding 
through a mountainous country, <niltivated wherever it was prac¬ 
ticable, we followed the course of the river, and in the ev’emng 
arrived at the large town of San Miguel. This town and the 
neighbourhcxxl contain probably 2000 persons: th*?re is a square 
in the centre of the tow*n, and a church on the N. side. 

We remained at San Miguel until the 17th: the main b^y of our 
party having arrived on the 12tb. They had b<jcn harshly treated 
after we had left them: they had been stripped of their TOats an 
waistcoats; their second blankets had Ixjen taken away: for nearly 
two days they were tied, and many thought that they were to ^ 
shot. Shortly after their arrival much of the merchandiM seized 
was ilistributed in the square among the soldiers and I ndians. 

We were here joined by Mr. Kendall and those who ^5^5 
taken in advance of the first division, and by two^ parU*» 
we had sent forward after we rea**hed the grand prairie, and 
had lieen capture^] soon after they hatl left us. 1 he main body 
of the first division had already marched for the city of Mesjco. 

Our first day*s journey from Son Miguel was through the 
mountains: the country was well wooded, but there was ^ set¬ 
tlement on the road. At sunset we stopped at an old Indi^ 
settlement called Fagos, situat<>d on the brow of a hill above l e 
river: it is a walled enclosure, in which a few persons lived u 
the houses within were made more ruinous than on <>ur am , 
by the Mexican soldiers, who made fires of the materials. 

On the morning of the 18th the high and bold mountiuns above 
Santa Fe lay to the N., and the pe^ were covered with snow. 
We went W. over a tolerably open country to a fine ranebe, or 
farm, called Galisteo, belonging to one Pinos, whose name on 
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some maps is, I suspect, intended to mark this place. The stream 
here runs to the Rio Grande, and we camped the next day in a 
field on the bank of it. 

On the 21st, after passing two pretty towns—San Domingo and 
San Phelippe—we halted on the Rio Grande at the poor %'illage 
of Algodonez, situated on a plain extending some distance to the 
rirer. On the 21st we passed Zandia (water-melon), an Indian 
Tillage. The Indians brought out a large number of melons and 
distributed them among the men. They were of slwrt stature, as 
all the Indians wc met with in Mexico were, and their dwellings 
were laid out irregularly, with the same neglect of comfort and 
cleanliness which is to be observed in the settlements of the red 
race among civilized nations. The Rio Grande, even at this 
distance N., is very broad, running over a bed of red sand, but 
very shallow. Wc stopped in the evening at a pretty village 
named Almeida. 

During the 22nd we passed a succession of houses. The 
people here, as Indeed at all the settlements on the Rio Grande, 
exhibited much good feeling, and brought out presents of com, 
meat, tortillas, cakes, and eggs. Albuquerque, the largest and 
most populous place that we saw upon this river, contains a large 
farming establishment, the buildings of which were in good order. 
We merely passed through the town, and stopped at Los Placcrcs, 
a small village a few miles farther on. We were here told that 
over the mountains to our left were several villages on the 
Puerco, the largest called San Antonio. 

On the 23rd we travelled over a wcll-woode<l country, and 
passed many settlements, stopping at Valencia, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which is an extensive irrigated pasture. One of our men 
died the next morning from exhaustion and fatigue; and we had 
not proceeded far when some of the guard were sent to the rear 
and shot one of the men who was lame and could with difficulty 
w alk. We had two of our ow n waggons with us, in one of which 
he might have been permitted to rest himself, and there was 
nothing to justify the act. The ears of these men were cut off to 
be kept by our captain, as evidence that the men hod not escaped. 
On the rood from Valencia is a very sandy district, some high 
mountains lying on the left. On the right bank of the river were 
two large Indian villages: a low range of mountains were to be 
seen on that side. The left bank of the river here became very 
elevated, and wc stopped on the 24th upon a plain much above 
the level of the river at the Casa Colorada. This building was a 
collection of about twenty houses, connected with a large farming 
establishment. From hence to Joia Is a very sandy district On 
this part of the road we passed a long train of waggons drawn by 
mules belonging to a Mr. M'Guffin: they were on their way to 
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Chihuahaa, and had been brought from St. Louis on the Missis¬ 
sippi. Joia is one of the largest villages on the river, and the 
population is numerous. 

A short distance from Joia, the Rio Grande is greatly wn- 
traded in its usual breadth in iu passage between some low hills; 
it was indeed so narrow as to create for a time a doubt whether it • 
was the river we ha<l left when we turned off from it near the 
Casa Colorada. We did not continue long on the bank, our 
course being to the left of some mountains lying between the river 
and the rood, through a red sandy country^ abounding in dr\ 
water-holes, in which were considerable quantities of ciy'stallizi^ 
salt. We halted in tlie evening (the 26th) at Pareiila, again 
striking the river. This is the last settlement on the left bank 
between Santa Fe and Paso del Norte. At Pareida is the com¬ 
mencement of a great beml of the river to the t.: and in order to 
shorten our road we crossed tlic water, about 2 feet deep, the 
greater number of our party wading through it. On the opposite 
ude was a wood of cotton-trees of large growth, and on the S.W. 
of a lev'el plain, apparently of very goo»l land, we came, at the 
distance of about G miles from the river, to the village of Socorro, 
the central point of the range of the Apache^ Indians, several 
of whom rode into the village armed with American rifles. The 
houses are built with flat roofs after the Mexican fashion; and 
in the windows, instead of glass, were thin and brood pieces of 
mica. The population speak Spanish, though of mixeil and chiefly 
of Indian blood, in common with all the Mexican jvopulaiion of 
the north. 

On the 28th the rowl was along a flat country, at the bottom of 
a ridge of mountains lying to our right. We passed a grove of 
oak-trees to our left, called the Bosque de los Apaches, and camped 
at the Valle Verde, a continuation of the same wood. On the 2‘Jth 
we crossed the river, which here bends far to the W., striking 
it again at a camping-place calletl Fray Cristoval. At this point 
the river again ben^ U> the W. During this day a violent 
N. wiiul blew, and at night there was a fall of about 2 inches of 
SDow'. As we none of us bad more than one blanket in addition 
to our light clothing, and many no blanket at all, we suflered 
much from the cold. At this point is the commencement of 
what is calletl the grand Jornada (great journey), across the 
country to where the river is again met with. We moved oflf at 
noon on the 31st, and our march continued during the whole 
nighL In the morning we lialted for about an hour and a half, 
when the march recommencetl, and was continued throughout the 
day until sunset. We restetl for about three liours, and then 
moved on, during a second night, until about ten o’clock the next 
morning, to a spot called Roblado, opposite a high precipitous 
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mountain, round the E. side of which the river turns in its course 
to the S. During this time we had no provisions or water. In 
some parts of the road there were shrubby trees, but generally 
the country was open and barren. After resting a few hours, we 
proceeded about 5 miles farther, to obtain pasture for the cattle. 
In this long march two men were killed: they were exhausted and 
unable to walk, and one of them, named Oolphin, had lost the 
use of his right hand, and had been carried in a waggon for 
nearly two months.* 

On November 3rd we continued onr march over an ijTegular 
country lightly wooded, and stopjied close to the river. Here 
another of our men died. Early upon the 4th we reached the 
pass. 'Hie road traversed the mountains in every direction for 
several miles. These mountains appeared to run from the N.E.. 
to the river, and then to extend westerly. We crossed the Rio 
Grinde del Norte near an embankment made to raise the level of 
the water above it: it was not deep, but the current was very 
swift, and the men waded through it os they had done on the two 
former occasions. Our road was along the side of the canal con* 
nectetl with the embankment, by means of which the country is 
irrigated. At the distance of about a mile from the crossing of 
the river we entered the town of Paso. It is a place of some 
size, with many gootl housM; the gardens arc enclosetl, and the 
snne is extensively cultivated. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in wine, raisins, and other dried fruits. At present there 
ore few cattle or horses in the neighbourhcKxl; formerly they 
were numerous, but the Apache Indians, who arc at peace with 
the inhabitants of New Mexico, have long kept up a war with 
the iieople of Paso and of the south, and have swept away their 
stock. 

At Paso we met with a kind and generous reception. 'Fhc 
greater number of the men were broken down by lameness and 
fatigue; many were almost naked, and others were suffering from 
sickness. Immediately on their arrival everything in the power 
of the commandant, Colonel D. Jose Maria Elias, was done to 
relieve them, and assurances were given of their personal safety. 
In his honourable and humane treatment of the party he was 
actively aided by the good priest Kaymon Orthez. 


* It is but jtui to Mate tb» ofiinlan of (ome )I«xIemtH nvpecting tb<M acts. Th« 

*E1 Sizio,* publitbed in Mexico, alludrd to tbnn tnu«“ C«|i*»jn D. 0«> 

nuuio SoLuar had tba iniquity to kill tbm penout in cold blood, becauM they had 
bccomr wearied. It waa raenred for Salaxar to eclipM the trium^ of Se&ir Annijo 
by thU cruel and brutal action. Rrery oiw ia indignant at cuen an atrocious act, 
peculiar only to ara^ea. Don Joa6 Maria Kliaa, columl of the army and commandant 
at Paao del Norte, u laeferring chargee againet thia barboroua captain; and Sdlor 
Conde, governor of the uepaitment (of Chibu^ua), ii mortified by an event which doca 
»> little hodour to Mcxicaire.*' 
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Wc (litl not leave P^iso until ibe 9iti. We Uwk with U9 nume- 
ToiJB waggons fur our iD^rin and aick^ and were well supplied 
willi provisions ; we were also tbe escort of a lady and ber family 
Iravelling to CbibuahtiB, as well as of traders in charge of a lai^c 
number of pack-mules laden wiih barrels of Paso wioes and crates 
of large onions. 

S- of Paso Is an extensive flateountryj tbe Rio Graiide running 
tlmnigh It to ibe S.E. We carried wllli us casks of water for tbe 
next day, and stopped on tbe lOlb in a barren district. On ibc 
1 lib wq came to a waler-bole of not very good water, called Ojo 
Samaluka (Colonel Pike names it Ogo-mal-a-Ukap), Here we 
remained the whole of tbe 12ih* to enable bnlf the waggons to be 
earr ted on by double teams ov€?t the A renal cs^ On tbe IStli, the 
osen baring ictumrd* wo accoiapanicd ibe remainder of the 
waggons. This remarkable district. Called tbe Arcnales, is olunit 
six miles across, aojtl extended as far as we could see to our right 
and leflr 11 is a series of Lngh round or tbime'sliaped saod-bills of 
fine white sand. We halted in the eveulug at an openitig between 
same hills, called the Puerta de la Piedra. There were two large 
mountains on each side of us, tbe one called Candelera^and tliOOlhoT 
Ranchcrla. On the Idtb the Sierra do Caraznl ran to the right, and 
in a barren counlry wo stoppcrl at a bole of brd water, called tbe 
Ojo de Lucero. About the middle of the Sicim dc Camstal is a 
singular dat-topped mountain,, tbe highest of tbe range, called the 
Banquetc de Lucero. On the 15tb we reached llic Ojo Calientc^ 
a spring of waim water dowing up through a bed of white sand. 
On the l6ib we passcrl the Presidio de Canuml. In cvimmon 
with other places^ it Las suflered much from ImlLau depredations; 
ronncrly there were large herds of cattle in the neighbourhood.. 
On the 17th wc camped at a stream of water connected with a 
hot Spring rising alxiut a mile to tbe right of tbe road. On the 
18th w'c again comped witbout water. 

All this country from Paso appeared tn be very barren; and:, 
except at Caroznl, there was no settlement nn the rood. ^Ve 
now came into a plain bounded, on both sides with a long range 
of mountains. Ou the cveiung of tbe 19ih w e stopped at a fine 
spring of Water flaw lug out of the granite mountains to our left. 
The water ccimct front a large cleft in tlie ruck; and about its 
source some cotton trees have grown to great size. 1 wo Hides 
farther on Is a similar spring, called tbe Lessor GalliagOj but tve 
did not visit it. 

On the 20ib wc con tinned along the plain to tbe edge of a 
lake, on ihe other side of which was the great Hacienda of 
Encinillas. On tbe '21st we came within about G miles of 
Chihuahua, and entered the ciiy the nest day* Throughout the 
whole settled cinmiry in the neighbourhood of this city, the 
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greatest fear of the Indians prevailed. All the great Haciendas 
had suffered from their attacks; and it is dangerous to leare the 
city but in the company of an armed party. We were told that 
in 1830 the Haciendas of San Miguel and Baricora, near the 
Presidio of Buenventura, had more than 12,000 head of cattle 
ami 1000 horses on them, but that they were now desolated. 
Since these attacks commenced in 1832. it was calculated that 
upwartls of 10,000 pcripns, of both sexes and of all ages, had 
perished. Farther to the S. we saw constant evidence of these 
aggressions, which liad been made even into the state of Djanu^fo. 
The frontier, w hich in the time of the Spaniards had been de¬ 
fended by the Presidios, and which, though the protection which 
they affiirded enabled settlemenU to be pushetl forward into the 
Indian country, have been neglected, and the Mexicans arc actu¬ 
ally lieing driven back to the S. This state of things may not lost; 
but it has been the consequence of an unsettled government, which 
bos hitherto been compelled to concentrate its forces in the in¬ 
terior to sustain itself, while its frontier has lieen commanded by 
savages, and its public mails, even its msot populous and centr^ 
districts, have been governed by robbers. 

The city of Chihuahua is of considerable extent, and is the 
capital of the department of this name; but the population is said 
to be rapidly diminishing. In the centre of a square is a large 
cathedral, ciwcreil with numerous carved figures of saints. A g^reat 
establishment of the Jesuits remains unfinished. Part of it is used 
as an hospital, and I occupied one of its rooms, along with some 
of mv party. It was in the square which it forms that Hidalgo, 
who raised the cry of independence in Mexico, was executed. To 
the W. of the town is an aqueduct of some extent. 

The mining interest in the neighbourhood has suffered, in com¬ 
mon with that of other parts of Sicxico. We were shown many 
rich specimens of silver-ore, of mines said to be unworked for 
want of capital; but these evidences of their supposed value are 
verv delusive. 

Ifhe foreign trade of Chihuahua is chiefly dependent on the 
Missouri trade to Santa Fe, or rather Chihuahua is the chief mart 
of this trade: to that for the purposes of this trade the best and 
shortest route is from the United States to Chihuahua, through 
San Antonio de Bexar, for Chihuahua is to the S. of this town. 
The distance from St. Louis to Santa Fe is about 1200 miles, and 
from Santa Fe to Cliihuahua about 400 miles. 

The road taken by us to Zacatecas has been described by former 
travellers. There arc two routes: the most direct is alMUt 700 
miles through Durango; and the longest and most indirect was 
taken by us. The ])laces at which we successively stopped 
were:_El Ojito, Huachiinba, the town of San Pablo, Saudllo 
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sttuaUxl in a tniiiuig district, Cruces, tbe town of Santa Rosalia 
on the junction of the rivers Conebos and Florido, hacienda of 
Rainoda, Saucillo, tbe hacienda and town of Muaquilla, La Com* 
munidad near Atlotoloo>, hacienda on the Rio Florido, La Noria, 
town of Cerro G^trdo, hacienda of La Sarca, Palo Chino, town 
of El Oallo, hacienda of Dolores on the river Xarcs near to 
Cinco Senores, the miuinpr town of Xoria Perdisiera, the town of 
Cuencame. Atotonilco, hacienda of Juan Perez, hacienda of 
Eistanthucla, San Sebastian, Santa Catalina, the town of Saenes, 
Rancho, Grande, the town of Fresnillo, Calela, Zacsitccas, 
Fn>ra Zacatecas we took the road dcscrilKNl in the Journal of 
Captain L}'ons to San Louis Potoii, and hence to Guanajuato. 
The places from Guanajuato to (juerctaro and Guatitlan are 
noticed in the Memoir of Chevalier Lbwenstein, in the Jouniol 
of the Society for 1841. We were very well treated by the 
Mexican officers; and were |)ermitte«l, on our parole, to wander 
where we pleased in nearly all of the towns wc arrived at. 
Ordinary travellers, in the present state of the country, do not 
obtain greater liberty. 

At Guatitlan wc turned from the direct road to Mexico, through 
a cultii'ated district among’ the mountains, to San Cristobal de 
Ecutipic, w hich lies op{>ositc to that part of the plain between 
the lakes Cristobal and Tezcuco, where we arrived the lost day 
of January, 1842. 

Here, a few hours after my arrival, I left my companions. 
1 hey iverc afterwards diviiled: part were taken to Puebla, and 
the others to the castle of Perote. Those who bad preceded us 
were confined in the convent of San logo de Tlaltclolco, in the 
city of Mexico; and in consef|uenre of some of the party having 
€rscapo<l, th^ were kept in chmns for some months, and were then 
released. &forc they left the country, above sixty of the men 
who had left Austin had either been killed or had died of 
disease. 

Throi^h the ^eatand unexjiected kindness of ^fr. Pakenham, 
the British minisUT, I remained ^th him some weeks, and had 
ample opportunity to visit the country in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Mexico. 

Our journey, from the commencement to its termination, was 
greatly favoured by the weather. A few nighu of rain enabled 
us to traverse the great plains of the north; but from the time we 
left Austin we saw only seven days of rain, three of which were 
during our stay at Zacatecas. The rainy nights during this 
periixl, including the snow-storm at Fray Cristoval, were not more 
than eleven. The roads were consequently in a good state. 
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Note. 

It ii tardly pa«ib]« to prodao* a ttroaKcr iUiutratiao of the impoitaoM of pr^ 
amiiig atwl paibltabiiig the ouuteaiponry account! of geographical diaouveriea than U 
aifortletl bj the dMCuauuoe upon Im aurrtion of wbetbin or d<i< a title to the p c ai c aioo 
ot Trxai accrued to Prance bjr the uiaoorenca of Kobrrl Cavelier, Sieur de La S4dle. 
Had thete docuiaeuta been publidted, the Cdotrorenj between Spain and tbe I’liited 
States respecting the wcsteni Umita of Louisiana would have bem reduced within a 
narrow space. 

TImt purchase of Louisiana bjr the United 5$tatet ftora the French gorrmiBent was not 
complcttd when President JetTersm wrote, ** We have some cIjuuis to extend to the sen* 
coast westwanlly to the Rio Norte oe liravo.” (Correspondence, August 12, 1802, vol. 
ill. p. 519; see also vol. iv. p. 02, and Jeflersun's Annual Message from 1^03 to 
1406.) Tiicse claims, Mr. Bancroft states, amae from tbe discoverieo of LaSalle, 
which Mve to France a title to territory to tbe W. hounded by the Rio Grande del 
Norte. (Ilistory of America, vol. iii. p. 174, 4tb edition.) This be repeats several times, 
but most distinctlv hi these pasages:—^ On the side of Stssin, at lltr W. and S., 
Lvuisiaua was held to extend to the river Del Norte; and in tbe irup jiublished by tba 
French Academy, tbe line passing from that river to the ridge that divides it from tba 
Red River followed that rhlgeto the Rocky Mountains, and then desc^idcd to seek ita 
termination in tbeGulf ofCalifornta. On tl»e Gulf of Mexico it is certain that Franc* 
claimed to tbe Del Norte” (vol. iii. p. 313). Again, be aavs:—**Tbe French ever 
regarded the mouth of tbe Del Norte as tbe western limit of Luuisiaua on the Gulf of 
hlexieo, and Engliah geograpbers recognised tbe claim " (voL iii. jp, 353), 

Tlie value as an autliority of tbe maps referred to is very auilv dtspoaed of. The 
one published by tbe French Academy is of the data 1782, or nearly twenty years aAcr 
Fiance bad loat Louisiana, and therefore is of iw authority, being uncunnected with any 
official ne^iatiuns of the French goverumeut (Correspondence between Don L. da 
fhiisand /. Q. Adams, Etq.; London, 1818, p. 90). The Mglisb map referred to, called 
** Pople's Man,” cannot be treated os of the slightest importance. It is the practice at 
this lime in Kngland, France, and the United States to publish maps of Texas, drawing 
the boundaries of the new republic so as to include SmtU Ff anu nearly the whole of 
tbe dejautment of New Mexico, which never formed a portion of the department of 
TexjM, and wbuae inhabitants have never separated tbemaelw from the Mexican govern* 
ment, nor bv any act hare expressed their wish to annex their tcrrilory to that of 
Texas. So little indeed, even in America, is tbe authority of map*makers, that the 
goverument of the United Stales last year, or in 1842, negotiated with that of 3iexiecs 
and not of Texas, respecting the escort arid protection of the traders from Sc Louis 
to Santa Fi, and actually inl(rcr{ilrd a body of armed Texans who oontemplalcd 
attacking the Mexican traders coming to the Slates fW>m Santa Ft. 

Tbe historical facts connected with the claims alleged to have been formerly nuule by 
France are much more intervsting. 

The fitsl notice which 1 have fonnd of tbe ciroeditiona of la Salle relative to the dhk 
covery of the hliasisaippi, is in a latter of M. Talon, <aie of llie ablest of the Intendanls 
of Canada under the French gorrrnment. It is dated in October, 1671, and is ad* 
dressed to the oclchratcd Colbert. He shysLe Sieur de la Salle u'est pas encor de 
rctour de son excursion du cite de sud de ee pays ” (MS.). This, I presume, is one 
of tbe die expeditions which la Salle himself stated to have been made by him. 
By letters patent, dated March IS, 1675, la Salle received the |pwt of Fort Frontenac 
(Kingston), lu 1684 be prtseulcd a memoir to tbe French miuislcr Seignelai, *‘Sur 
I’eutreprise qu‘il a propos^e mu une dea pruvinoea du Mexique.” This ilocument, nor 
indeed any other written by La Salle, baa not been p^liobed. He propoacd oa tbe 
object of the expedition—** Tronver nn paste od lea Fraufals se puioMDt ftabllr et 
fistiguer lea Eapagnols daoa lea Ueux d'od ils tireut toutca leors nebesses ;** and be 
expresaet his expectation that bis party ** ne trouveront point de rtoiitaiice dons la pro¬ 
vince qu'il a deiseio d'attaqurr, od it n*y a pas plus de 400 Espagmls noturels.” In 
outaequence of diis application, a licence from Louis XIV. was isaued to la Salle, 
dated St. Germaiiie-en-Iaye, May 12, 1678, setting forth:—“ Nous avons ra^ agri* 
ablement la trfs humble siipplication qoe nous a 4t4 Csitc en votre nom, de vuus per- 
mellrv de Iravailler k dfeouvrir la partie occidcniale de la Nouielle France, et noua 
avoua d'autaut plus voloutirrs doiutk les maina 1 cette |iropuaitioti qu’il u’y a ricn que 
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tioas ajOM plus & ccm qo* la d^coarvrtc de c« pajs dam Icqucl il ]r a apparrooe qua 
I'cn trouTira cbcmin pour p^n^r jotqa’aa Maxk|u*.'* 

With diu IkcDce LaSalla 1«A France in 1678 to ondertaka tbe diacoarr; ot iba 
Miwuaippi to ibe •outfa. He wai delayed on hti roote hi the upper lakes of Canada, 
and waa oa(npcllc<l to rvtuni to Montreal* Hta will is dated at tbb place, on August 
11, 1681. At die end of January, 1682, be reached the M tasistippi, and arrircd at the 
aea on the 7ih of April in tbe anie year. Juan de Aiiaaco had probably reached this 
apot before, but bis adreutures hardly disturb the tide and honour due to La Salle as 
ail original dtaoovrrer of the entrance of this mighty rirer into tbe Gulf of Meaico. 
Tbere lias been some diffrrence of opuiion respecting tbe year in which this discove^ 
was made, hut I hare seen three letters of La Salle, one written at tbe fort St. Louis in 
lUinois, d^ed April 3, 1683; another written at tbe portage of Chicago, dated June 4, 
16S3; and a thud dated June 7, 1683, of great length, and giring an account of ll^ 
state of Indian aflairs in the nrighboiubood. One of these letters distinctly refers to bia 
expedition in tbe jeer ious year. These datea, in connectiaa with the ilate of hia will, 
imiepeiidcnily of Tooly's authority, fix tbe year hi which he reached tbe aee beyond all 
future contiorcTsy. 

A nanatire of ihia expedition was pobltahed at Paris in 1697 under the name of tbe 
Cbrralier Henri de Tonty, who, Cbarleroix says, waa a person rrry able to bare gireii an 
account of a colony hs ti^ estaldislimcut of which be had labour^ more than any other 
person, but he had been assured that M. de Tonty bad disarowed the publicalion, de> 
daring that it did him no honour in any part of it (See preface of tbe Histoir* G4n4rsle 
des Voyages, Prerost’s, roL xir,^. Il is gratifying to be able, afler tbe lapse of nearly oua 
buiidr^ and fifty yean, to rindicatethe reracity o( Tonty. I am in poas e s s ioo of a copy 
of bia original rrlation of this expeditiati. Cmparing it with ibe publication bearing 
his name, it ia er idrnt that this MS. waa employed, fi>r il eontaina jiaewura of tbe original, 
but tbe iiitrrpolatium are rery numcruns, and tbe facts meiiliosiM are allertd and mi^ 
placed. Tbe reader who may possets tbs imblisbcd work will be able to judge of tbe 
extent of ibcsr chatiget by eompiring tbe following rxtmct fnim tbe MS. with that 
portion of ibe publication d es c n b'mg the arrhral of the party at the aea >—** Nous con* 
tiuuimes noire ronte, ct aptfa 40 Iieoes de narigntion nous arrirktnes le 7 Arril i la 
mcr. M. de La Salle dfptcha des ranots pour risiler les cbenaux, partie fumit dans 
le cbmal de la droite, partie dans cclui de la gauebe, et M. de La Ssdfe cboisit cclni da 
milieu. Ijc soir cbacun fit son rapport, saroir, que les cbenaux ftsuenl trfs beaux, 
larges, et profonds. On cabrns i la terrs de la droite oil Ton arbora lea arm« du roi, 
et Ton retouma pluskun fois riritcr les cbenaux. Le m4roe rapport fat fait. Ce 
fleure a |ir6s de 800 lieues sans rapidcs; 400 depois les Sdoux et 400 deputs rem> 
bouebure de la ririirs lllinoia juaqu'k la mcr. Lea bords cn sent prssqu* inLdiitablaa 
i cause des inondations do prinlrmps.” 

It ia remarkable, liowerer, that tbe etrors of tbe dates in tbe publication, which hare 
been commented on at diffnmt times, art to be found hi tbe MS. of Tonty. They are to 
bsex^ilaiiMd by the coticluding passage of the MS. which ia in these words:—^ Ljk |iert# 
que j ai faite de mes m^moires dans mes royagea fait que cette relation n'est pas aceom* 
mi# comme je la souhsuteimia.’’ In a pferW, coun te rsig n ed by the Count de Froiitenae, 
Govemor of Canada, be sets forth hiaaerricca, and mentions that wbm in France be had 
■olicited employment, but being unable to obtain it noon account of tbe praee, be waa 
induced ** prsnidre pertie cn 1678 de tniTre fen M. de u Salle pour raccompagner dana 
les dccouvrrtes du Mexique, oO il a 4t4 le aeul ofBcier qui ne I'a pas aboiKhaud jas> 
qu'en 1683 qu'elles fuient finies.’' In this document, be correctly notices tbe year of 
bit voyage ilwn the Mississippi, srfaicb in bis MSw relation of it is certainly crroueously 
stated to have been in 1683. 

LaSalle Irfi Canada for France in 1683. On hia arriral ia Europe be ptesrnted a 
tnrrooir to Seignelai, and p roposed an expedition to the Mississimii by sea. He says 
that be tbonght that he had sufBcufnly cslablisbed the fact of nss discoTcries—** IW 
I'acte, «gn4 de tous ses geos, qui fut mis I'an pam4 enire lee mains de Mgr. Colbert par 
M.le Crate de Frootenac, comme atnai par le lapport ou'en afait lcR4vd. F.Zcoora, 
miasUiunaue, qni I’a accompognA dans ce voyage ct out pr^sentrraent cst guardien de 
Banswune; par I« l4raoignage de trois de cenx qui Vosn accompsign4 qn’il a amen4 
cn France, ct qui sont maiotmant k Fsris; par le lemoignoge de plasieurs antres per* 
sotaes venues cette aon4e de Canada qui otU vu le nramd VilaL envoyi par M. de la 
Datrs pour an apprtndte dss nonvellss sur lea lieux, rt «|ui a eonihmk die la dkeouverte. 
TouIm cob pevuvee sufBroot pour dktniire ce que posaiaimt avoir 4crit au contnire dee 
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nrntiarm pr^Tcnuc* qui n’oot aactioe connuiMfirf non plot d<* pAJ* od elle t at fiite 
puiMja'ili ii'y ont j*in*b tti. M*«s il ajjfete ditruiw toatw ca pr^rentioiM en ex*- 
cuUnt le deaetn auU Mf toiu le bon plxuir de Monorisneur, de retounicr au pays da 
■a d4co*«»erte par I’emboucbara dela riT»*r» dam la Golf da Mexiqae. ’ 

In thia lame memoir La Salle deoriba ibe extent of tha oountry which be comMler^ 
to be included within tba limit* of HU dUcoeery j—* An lien qoe la wtra colonia 
aoiit ouverta et rxpoa*a aux deacenta da *trau^ par aatant d'eodroita qa‘ella ont 
da eota haijnea de la mer, et qu‘ella oot booin par cotie*qucnt da beaueoup da 
motxlc poor en gaider la aTCono, un eeol ftaltlUeement fait tea la baa de_ la rivilra 
auffit pour co m e r re r on Icrrcin qui a plua de 800 lieua da nord au and, et bicn daran- 
tage du lerant au couebaut, paroequa la riraga n’en aont accoaibla du cote da la 
mer, que par rembuucfaure du flaure, le rate da la cote 4taot irap*uiuabla 4 plua da 
30 lieua protbndeur * cauae da boia, maroU, cannaa, et da terra tmnblainta od 
ai il eat impoaaibla de marcha, et e’eat peut-*tr* ca qui a fait negliger la d^ODurerta de 
cat# ri*i*« aux Eapagiiola a'ila en out eu la cotmaiaonoe. Ca pay* n’ert paa moim 
bUu d^feudu dam le profoodeur da term contre la imiptiooa da Kurop*m qui en 
■ont Towrn 4 Tot; 4 I'ooat par da |Taoda ebaina de montagoa dont la braneba 
du fleure tiieut leur ortgiue. 11 cat rrai qu’il eat plua ourrrt au (ud^ocat od il oonfloa 
arec le Mexique, d’od la rirUre nommi le Selgnelai,quicat uoe da braneba du Aeura 
Colbert fMUii*aippi), tri* navigable, not ■*(iar*a que par uue furdt de troia 4 quatra 
}otm>ea de Intener. Mau outre qoe la Kapaguolt aont faibla et iloignia do aecoora 
da Mexico, et de calui qu'ila pourraient attaidLre par ma, ect endroit cat 4 couvett da 
leur iiiaulte par le grand nomba da aaurat^ bclligeux qui leur lenneut ce paaaaj^ 
qui oot arec eux da cruella guerra, et qui leur feroot bien plua de mal quaod ila 
ae TCTTont aoolemia par da Fran^aia, 4cc.“* 

A* dependrut on the oceopatiun of tba river MiaaUaippi, and at tba aame time re- 
■peeling the right* of Spoilt, tbU general deacriptioo of the extent of the country named 
Louiiiana La Salle himaelf, could uot Hava been made more complete during tba 
period that Franca liad that occupatini. 

Tlia expedition prupoaed intto aeeond memoir of LaSalle aailrd from Rochelle, 
July 31, 1681. (Joutara Journal HUtorique, p. 13; ParU, 1713.) The naval olBcen 
did not act cordially with La Salle, and tla mtranca of tha rirer into the gulf could 
not be found. The ranela wen carried to the oowat of Texaa, and tba point at which a 
landitq; ia auppoaed to bare been eflccted waa in Matagorda Bay. Upon the de;Muturw 
of the naval oficcr, M. cle Ilaujeu, on tba 14lh of Match, 1683, a fort wu built to pro¬ 
tect the party from tha mvago, who bad already killed aomc of tbeir numha. Anotha 
fort waa aulwrqueutly built, to which the party removed. In October Li Salle left 
witli aome cornmnioDa in ordrr to reek the Miastiaippi, and did not return to tba fort 
until March, 1^86. In April he a»o left for tbi* purpoec, and returned to the fort 
in Aiiguat, without baring aucceeded. Thea expedition* were to the eaat. He road* 
another attempt in January, 1687, dividing hia poi^ aa before, and laving M. Barbia 
in of the fori. In tbi* joumay be wu anot, on the 30th of March, 1687, by on* 

of hia companion*. Some of bia party, among t^ numba Joutel, tha writer of tba 
narrative, found tbeir wav to Canada (Joutel, Journal Hiatorique). 

The fat* of tba men left by La Salle at the fort ia a verv important fact, and ia 
oeglrctad by American writer*. It appon that tb* Spaniard* were alarmed at tba 
axpOTlition, and took immediate aten* to check it. (^La Eapagnola du Nouveau 
Mciique, qoe reuttepria de La Salle avait alarm**, a'ftaient d4j4 dona* du mouve- 
mmt pour la taveoa.** Hlatoirv G*o*ral* da Voyago, voL xiv. p. 633; Paria, 1737 
—^ao, Joutel, p. 363.) Tbe S|utuarda fell in with aome of the French, wbam they 
made priaoocra, and the aettlement—if, from the temporary ob)cct for which it wu 
made, it can be to called—vru broken up. 

Upon thi* expedition of La Salle, and not upon tbe aettlement of the Miaaiaeippi b^ 
the French, the alleged title of France to Texu rested (Conapoodrnce of Don L Oma 
and Mr. Adam*, patttm). Yet it ia clew that Spain did not allow the occupation of 
the eoontry to be made. Moreova, bow could the landing R. ot on the hank* of the 
Colorado give a title to tbe territory to tbe Rio Grande t Tbe inferenc* from tbe fact 
that ibe Spaniard* had pnvioualy d ia covrted tb* Rio Grande, and waa thmfoa entitled 
to tb* lernt^ betaraen it and m MiauMinpi, i* equally eompUte. But in 1698 tb* 
Piaidio of Bexar wu built, and in 1716 ihu of Goliad, or del Eapiritu Santo (Coo- 
gvaaiotial Papen, 33th Coogiaa, No. 40, p. 3), tbua aacuring to Spain an undiaputad 
ri^t both by dia^cry and occopaiioD to all tha country W. of the Guadaloupe. Tb* 
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S|auia]> title eut vm mode complete by tbe dectructioo of Ia Sellc’e foct, the ectabliih'* 
merit of the poet oo tbe Adeu, exietln^ in 17 IS, juitl by tbe esULIiahmeot of tbe town 
of Necogrlococe tu 173X A French title to tbe tenitory to tbe Rio Greude imtct 
existed—nor te thete • titiicle feet to raetain it—ortting ande any notice of tlie aggre*- 
■iuo iiitewlcd by tbe tetUrnimt on tbe MixiMipni, and the adroiauom reejecting the 
Spniiiarda made by La S^le bimaelf. From a letter of La Harpe, in 1719, and an 
order of DietiTillr, tbe gormtor of New Orleam, in 1721, it impran to hare been 
tlmught that the landing of La Salle in Matagorda Ray gare to France a title to eume 
portion of Texas (Corrcipondence between Ouis and Ad^s, p. 128); but the French 
guremmeut did not sustain this ofiiuioii, and Spain continned in tlte undisturbed 
occupation of it for upwards of a century aAer La Salle’s death and until tbe cstahlisb- 
uent uf tbe independence of Mexico. 

In lfi02, France, which had ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1763, rccorered poeseeMon of 
the oountiy, and the next rear it was agreed to be sold by Buonaparte, thm Fint Consol, 
for eleretj millions of dollars to tbe L'nitrd Stales. When tbe purchase was projxiard, 

. Mr. Jefferson certaiulv expected part of the bounrlary of Louisiaua to be “ tbe high 
lands on the wedem side of the Mississippi, tncloaing all its waters—the MiMoun of 
course—and terminating in a line drawn from tbe north*wedcm fxiint of tbe Lake of 
tbe Woods to the nearest source of the Mississippi as lately settled Itetween Great Bri* 
tain and the United States” (Jefferson'sCocresrondencc; Auy. 12,1803, roLjii. p.319). 
The purchase in its tsrms included “ All lands on tbe east side of the Mimissippi rirer, 
not tmm belongiog to the United States, as far as the grtsd chain of mountains which 
diridc tbe waters running into tbe FaciBc and tbose falling into tbe Atlantic Ocean, 
and fnan tbe mid chain of mountains to the Pkeifre Oceau between tlie territory of 
Great Britain on the one side and of Spain on tbe other” (History of ibr Federal 
Gorrrnment; Boston, 184U, p. 130). This extetMion of tbe twits of lauistana orer 
tbe mouulaiia, was, aOcr much reustance, allowed by Spain, in cosiseqocnre uf tbe use 
Ilf rerr inarxnrate and unsuUimtic documents and ma|«, in tbe treaty made between it 
and tor United States in 1819, which Axed the Sabine Hirer as part of Uie western 
boundary of tbe United States, and declared tbe extreme limit of tbe N. of Mexico 
tu be a line running N. from the source of tbe Arkansas to the (2nd parallel, and 
thence to the PaciAc. (See Congressional Papers, 27tb Conmss, 181^ containing tbe 
Surrey of the Rirer Sabine, &c.) The effect of thus extending this line to tbe Oregon 
territory is well knowu. 

The MS. to which I bare alluded, and from which my citations are made, I nropoas 
to print at a future day. T. F. 


n .—Notes on the Coast Region of the Texan Territory: taken 
duriny a Visit in 18^12. By Wm. Bollaert.* 

General Remarks.—^Thxcc great natural divisions are grncmlly 
recogniscrl in the geographical formation of Texas—the level, 
undulating, and mountainous. To this is sometimes added ** the 


* Mr. Ikdlscrt's paper was acecanpanied by tbe following charts and sketchm from 
Mirrcys by American (U. S.) oiBceta, which are ptrserred In the Society's archivea, but 
which it was deemed unnecessary to hare engiared, as Mr. Anowsmith's map of 
Texas, published in April, 1841, will enable errry reader to follow Mr. Bollaert In 
his excitrrions 

I. Sketch of the Lane of Coast on the Gulf of Mexico, from the mouth of tbe Rio 
Gnods del Norte le Halirc, an tbe 8.R. pass of tlie Mississippi, laid down according 
to the ohterralions of Cominodure Moore and Captain Baylem. 

^ Sksteb Plan of Galrertm Island. 

Harbour of St, l.uis, stirreycd by Captain Hinton. 

I. Chart ed the iDonlfa of the Sabine, by Major Grahame, Captaiu PelLun, aud 
laeiileiiant Lee. • j * y ~r 
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On the Coast Region of the Texan Territory. 

fir*t and smallest division, consistimr of the low and level tract of 
land contiguous to the sea,” in the X.E. portion of the republic. 

The mountainous rcjfion appears to consist of limestone ^ the 
undulating, of rock-sand and alluvial dcjiosits; and the low or 
level lands towards the coast, of alluvial matters entirely, with a 
sandv sca-shore. 

I'he long and narrow isleU forming the coast appear to have 
been bars of sand and alluvial matters, which have gradually risen 
above the level of the sea and kept in that position by the S E. 
currents and banking up nature of the action of the tidtw, aided 
by the deposition of oyster and other shells, drift-wo^, and sea¬ 
weed, with the pretty constant succession of S.E. winds banking 
up the sand and preventing the alluvial dc|x>dtions brought ilown 
by the rivers, as now through the marine lagoons, from escaping 
entirely Into the gulf. 

According to observations, the coast of Texas, that is, iu islets 
and bars, are encroaching ujxm the sea, more particularly towards 
the dclto of the Mississippi: thus in time we shall have, what 
tlumboldt regrets, when speaking of thesamls, &c.. as ** miserably 
contracting the bed of the Mexican gulf ;*’ but to compensate for 
this we shall have beautiful prairies offering an abode for animals 
and then for man. 

The “S.E. trade winds," with some variation, come as far as 
Cape St. Antonio (Cuba), excepting in the winter months, when 
the ** norte ” becomes the characteristic wind, blowing a gale 
occasionally, but not of long duration. 

For the greater part of the year a continuance of S.E. winds 
come to the shores of Te.xas with such variation as is consequent 
upon local obstructions; and the effect produced on the oceanic 
currents is, tluit the gulf stream acu indirectly, though not 
directly, on the Texan shores. 

I have it in contemplation, when opportunities offer, to examine 
minutely into this subject, and investigate the exact period and 
duration of winds on the coast, the velocity of the Texan rivers, 
the effect of tides, the velocity of the currents over the liars at 
different periods of the year, temperature of the ocean at various 
dentils, &c. &c. 

The g^lf stream commences in the equatorial regions, |>asses 
the West Indies, round through the Gulf of Mexico and riorido, 
into the Atlantic, up to Newfoundland, and fn»m thence across 
to the Euro|H*an shores. Independently of this, there are other 
streams or currents formed by local circumstances—some of these 
affecting the coast of Texas. It is a generally received opinion 
that a continuance of wind from any direction forms currents .at 
sea, in the direction such wind is blowing. As bearing ujion this 
view 1 may mention a fact connected with the gulf stream. 
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The following La the copy of n pajwr found! in a boltlc which 
frns picked up on the giilf shorts 15^ milffii to the southward and 
wcsiwanl of the tnouth of Caney Creek, on the 25ih of ^fay 
last* having been overlnMnl ihiriecn months and one riiy:— 

'* 24ih of ApriU IS il, Intitadn 10" 4^ N+^ longitude 43" 

General Palmer Tennsport, with three eompanics of the 3rd 
Vt. h fc^iment on boaril. fi:H:>in Sierra Leone* hound for Jamaicn. 
All well; 18 do)"® out; 19‘29 miles from Jamaica this tlay. This 
bottle Is thrown over to tiy the currents, U'hoever may find it 
will be so kind as to publish the same in the news;papers. Long 
live the Queen.” 

The distance travelled was 3239 miles = 248 miles per month, 
or a little better than 8 miles per day—that is assuming the bottle 
to have come a straight oonrse—hut it is enough to show that the 
currents set westerly townrtls the citasl of Texas. 

The gulf stream properly so called, it is said, does not crime 
upon the coast of Texas; hut as the winds during the greater part 
of the year are from S* and R., producing currents N. and 
it is probable that It was these currents brought the bottle in 
question to the Texan shores. 

The currents in'shore will vary a little as ihe wind may 
happen to veer, and this variation will he comparatively rapid, 
owing to the shallowness of the w'atcr* 

I may state here, that in Ocioher** 1837, * strong gale from 
E, N.E, to E.S^E- filled the bays or marine lagoons along the 
coast, ’^rhe wind chopped round to N. and W., blew violently 
from that quarter, and os the passes or outlets over the bars were 
of inei>nsidt>rabledlincnsSi>nSt the inland parts of the coast or islets 
Were overflowed with the waters from the bars; and nt f Jalveston 
island to the depth of 4 to 5 feet. There ts some dilFcrence of 
opinion relative to the average height of Galveston island abov'c 
the sea, but it is considered to be about 10 feet, and soqnc of the 
sand hills along the coast may be 20 foot, f 

I'he rains form on the low alluvial lands on the coast, and on 
the islets which festoon the w hole sea-board* large poinds or fluvial 
lagiK>ns<, some of considerable extent; and these lagoons become 
the abode of the cayman or alligatOTi and generate immense num¬ 
bers of mosquiloei* \)ilien this part of the country becomes 
settled, cmnals or drains will be cut which will remove sundry 
other inconveniences catise<l by these marshv lagoons. 

3fcips of tfte Country and CAarfs (f the Coast .—By examining 


* ilti Kwl i$th or OctalMT, for miwoI djijr* hefort, th* weiOti«r wu thicit anJ bear?, 
tlw tida w«v liigb* mhI rblxdl tcii tlun fw. 

f 1 sm iubnn^d bjF a. ^itcniui wbo hu Enrened |arl of ibr ulud* 

9 fort u UKruttboaTerttg*, umI It fert ibe uikd-Lill^ umI ihu a porB»n of Ibo iiUnd i| 
Uww hk|fb,WKEtT mark j rpHibg tMiM 3^ feet. 
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the mups and charts of Tcaas it will be seen ibat^ before the troe 
latitude and bmgilude of Galveston wa-i ^ivcn A sbi^rl time sineo, 
to be in 29® 16^ 37" N., 94’ 49' A V* there was not one point 
correclljF laitl down. Even from the mouths of the Mississippi lo 
Sabine river was verj incorrect, and much of that line still re- 
niiiius. 

The Lest coast line of Trans wns that given bj the map of the 
Lantl-office in 1839, which placed the mouth of the Rio Grande 
in 97^ 30^, hut by recent observations made by Commodore 
MoorCi it is placet! in 97^ H', A MS. chart has just fallen into 
my hands hy a. Captain 13,j who places the Rio Grande in 
90" 51V I 1>cheve Captain B.''s chart la about to bo published 
by Bluntj, of NeW' York; and I am also informed tliai a copy of 
it was sent to .Vurie in London. All this is samewliat dintra- 
diclory; but for the jwesent J mn inclined to give the preference 
to Commodore Moore's ohaen'aticns, a copy of w'hieh 1 sent to 
the Society Bnne time since. I am now eopstructing a chart ujKid 
the faith of Comnindore Moore^sobsen'ations and the ohsen'ations 
of others. Captain B, Is considered a good navigator and pilot, 
and I shall remit to you shortly bis observations. from the 
mouths of the Mississippi along and off shore to Galveston, when 
it will he seen that be has laid down large shoals,, sand-hanks, 
&c,, and lines of sonndiogSH. '1 bus it appears to me that no map 
of Texas Can bc looked upon as correct until ilio ctia^t line is 
accurately laid down. 

Ci>nimiHlore Moore has worketl up good sun^eys of Galveston 
and ^Jaiagcadn bays, which I will send as soon as 1 get them. 
1 may observe here that er'ery four or five years the sluoals and 
passes over the bars vary cousiderahly i such ns at Pasiso 
CahaUo," the principal entrance to Matagorda hay, But the 
pilots oil along the coast are intclhgciit on these points, and by 
attention lo the ** lead** on approaching the coast (which is not a 
stormy one), no accidents ought to occur. If in winter a vessel 
is caught by a '* northeri'* this will blow her off shore. Aod dur^ 
ing the greater part of the year mofleratc ShE, winds prevail, but 
a sharp look-out ought to be kept for currents (which will l>e in 
the direction of the prevailing wind), and should care not be 
taken, a vessel becalmed near the Icmd might drift on shore; but 
ere this could take place a vessel could came to anchor at any 
point all along the coast. 

The sca-ljoaid forms a pretty straight and even line, owing to 
the ec|uabie action of the tides; hut is on the opposite side made 
up of bayous or irregularities; and on the island arc several 
fiav'ial lagoons* Leaving the town of Galveston, and along the 
shore some 15 miles, the Three trees'* arc arrived at, which 
forma a good landmark- What is known as the " I’liree trees '* 
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h composed of a dump of some twenty Ireei, then a amnll grove, 
ftiwl lastly ibrce trees. Galveston islanil is covered \ntli pasttimge 
ail tlie year round, affording ftxxl for (Sttle arul deer.* 

FirM l of/affe ahnff ifte Coast Mctitrard in Manh, 1612.—The 
c>a 5 t is uninteresting, being so low and in-ahore, piriicularly m 
the vidnity of tljc bars ; breaker may be genenilly dwerved; 
care must be taken in approaching lltesc bars; and,, as [ have 
before mentiort'etJj if becaliued^ to talte not Lee of the in-draugbt 
ruirenl; there have Ijccn vessels lost for want of this precaution. 
Went tbniugb tbe Aransas pass* 8 to 9 feet water* into bay of 
same name, fxot to Live-oak point. The bav U full of islets, 
sand banks, and sboalt; ran only be navigatctl by small craft 
or Steamers drawing bat a few feet water, except in certain eban- 
ncls where the water is deeper. 

Aliciut Live-onk point there is considerable depth of water; 
the land olmiU here is somewhat sandy, but grows Indian corn* 
&c., and tbe water from lUe wells bs good. Here is some live 
oak timber. Fiab vi in abutulance, and plenty of pasturage k^r 
cattle. 

Sailed up to Copano^ and came ttj anchor at BUek pjinl* near 
to which the River AraiUias comes into the hay. Aliont here 
tbe land is Icwwny and coast higher. The pasturages am very 
gootl, being of rniisr]Uit gmsa, and forests of mtisfjuit timber (a 
species of the acacia). The soutbem breexc sweeping over tbe 
prairies and through the musqnit trees (being then in flow'er), 
fills the air with sweet-sinellmg perfume. Here is abundance of 
deer* rabbits, birds of all sorts, fine fish in large quaniiues, as 
well as oysters* crabs, &c. I could hicially help imagining when 
stancling on this primeval laud—not a dwelling as yet to be seeu-^ 
ikit the tdiorcs of iheso bays would in lime be ctowdcii with 
babitntinas; that these waters would afford the easy means of 
conveyance for the producis of these counlnes to other lands, and 
in return import from other realms. All was now so still and in 
such quietude, all that was h€fartl was tbe rustling of the breero 
through the trees, or the butterfly flapping its wtnp. 

I returned to Llve-ciak jioint and acci^nipaOJctl a parly to 
Corpus Cbrisli. in a small sailing-boat. Running dow n Corpus 
Cbrisll hay, to the right is seen M*C11oin.‘s bluHs, these being 
comparaUvcly high land and good grazing grounds. 

Tbe landing at Corpus Cbrisli (Messrs. Kinney's and Aubrey's 
Rnpofw'} is not cotnimKlious, when it blows fresh on shore. A 
trifling trade ha<t been earryii^ on here ivitb the Mexicans from 

* SucuB two ftan liocc boripff for wnli'r bH I1j» Arttwian prirircktr wS* wi«rMn«d, 
Vit iin whEpt wu kbL T|t« RirBiMin (tnt thruu^^li wu iKnil Hint iBomi 

wip» ItO Tnt wu kIIuwI. Tbe wnlrr fnin wc'Ui bp Uk litiuHtm f<w rrrt >i<Tti OtUj*[i 
ilighUj bnekuh. Itii'in wolPf ewu^bt in tnt^ twHi ki iihiI fo^ drinking. 
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IVIatamoras on ibe Rio Grande, but the unsctllcd state of affairs 
bctwr€^en the two countries has almost put a stop to business. 
Ordinary rise of tides here said to be 18 inches. The land here 
is hiph; there are a few trees, good pasturages, and moilerately 
good lands for Indian com, &c. 

At Corpus Cbristi inlet there are two passes or channels: the 
northern one is that which is used j it is short and narrow, having 
4 to 5 feet water. 

There is a large mud-flat inside the Aransas pass. It is said 
that at very little expense and no difficulty, the channel through 
it might be widened and the Corpus Christi bay would be navi- 
g[able for vessels of considerable burthen; and this will iloubtiess 
l>c dune when commercial affairs arc of sufficient importance in 
this direction. 

Oyster-beds are in abundance at ami in the vicinity of Live- 
oak point; large quantities of dead oyster and other shells line 
the shores ami contribute to the formation of land; their cal¬ 
careous nature assists in strengthening and piinnp Ixxly to the 
new land so rapidly coming into existence all along these coasts. 

I nsited La Mar, which is opposite to Live-oak point; the lands 
IfKikcd good, with plenty live and post oak timbers, and in the 
prairies numberless pretty wild flowers. I should think the laiuls 
about here arc gotxl for grazing. 

After touching at the small harbour of St. Luis I returned to 
Galveston. 1 may mention here that 1 avalleil myself of a pas¬ 
sage on boanl of an armed steamer on this trip. The object of 
her cruise was to intercept some Mexican tmns|iorts reported off 
the Texan coast, to reinforce a division of the Mexican army who 
had a short time previously crossed the Rio Grande, entering 
St. Antonio de Bejar. 

2n</ Voyaye atony the Coast, U’esttrard—AprtL —Ixrfi Gal¬ 
veston with fine S.E. breezes. Southerly galea soon came on, 
with heavy cloudy weather. Wind chopped round to N., with 
lightning and thunder, and a considerable diminution in the 
temperature <»f the air. Winds mriable, but inclining towards 
the W. On 17th, strong breezes from N. and N.W.; 7 a,m. 
54® of air, of water 67*. These northerly winds are very late 
this season, but the cool air they bring braces and invig»>rates the 
system. 

Passo Cabatto. —The repetition of “ northers,” or more pro¬ 
perly the rush of w'aters causetl by them, have waahctl away the 
western banks of the pass to the extent of 400 yards within the 
last three or four years. 

By referring to Wallick’s survey, p. 38, vol. i., Kennedy's 
Texas, what is placed os “ N. breakers” extends E. and E.X.E. 
^ a mile more than laid down. The “ False channel" and the 
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one next to it, callctl “Swash channel*’ and “ Pelican Islami 
channel,” are all diminishing. The passage, or bayou, N. of the 
pilot houses, is filled up as well as others. 1 do not think it 
necessary to give sailing directions here, for good pilots arc always 
in attendance : but 1 may remark that the long peninsula which 
terminates at DetTow'*s ]x>int, and forming a barrier against the 
sea, protecting Matagorda bay, is marked in an old Spanish map 
as a chain of islands. 

Inside Decrow’s point there is deep water; there is the same 
over to.Tres Palacios. At this last place the iron brig ** Iron¬ 
sides,” 260 tons, took in a full cargo of cotton this season. 

In running up for the town of ^latagorda even small craft 
must lay a considerable way off and load from lighters. 

The River Colorado (at the mouth of which are Selkirk s 
islands} brings down large quantities of alluvial matters, which 
api^ear to be forming islets and shoals in a lute across to the penin¬ 
sula, compriring D^ islaml. Rut the serious obstructum to the 
navigation of the Colorado is “ The Raft.” It consists of detached 
masses of limber with portions of the river intervening; the 
different portions of the raft, if united, would form about 1^ mile, 
some of which is floating and other parts sunken and difficult of 
remo\-nl. In ascending the main clmnncl of the river from the 
laroling at Matagorda, very little difficulty from “ snags” or other 
impediments is found before reaching the first raft in the middle 
branch, a distance of 5^ miles. Thence 1| mile to the head 
of the West branch the obstructions are not of any magnitude. 
Near this the channel is closctl by one raft of about 200 yards in 
length, and is nearly clear of “snags” for a further distance of 
2 miles. The expense of clearing this raft is estimated at about 
30,000 dollars, llie citizens of Matagorda and settlers on the 
Colorado are making arrangements to c'ommcmce operations. 

The town of Matagorda is pleasantly situated on a long bluff. 
It is healthy; the prairies rounid about have good pasturages, the 
shores of the bay arc skirted with groves, the banks of the Colo¬ 
rado well timbered, and the lands for the growth of cotton are 
very highly spoken of. Game, fish, turtle, &c., in abundance. 

On the 25ih a very heavy thunder-storm came on from N.N.E. 
with hail and rain, cooling the air very* considerably. I traversed 
the prairies towards Cancy creek; they were covered with j>as- 
turages and flowers. Pass^ Little Boggy (a trifling stream), and 
thence to Big Boggy creek, which is slightly wooded: here hung 
on the trees the “ Spanish moss ** (Tillandsia usueoidcs) in groat 
abundance. It gives a mcUuicholy appearance to the woods, and 
is said to be hurtful to the trees. This moss is used in lieu of 
^rsehalr for maitrasscs, &c. It is prepared by keeping it steeped 
in water for some time, when it loses its vegetable juices, becomes 
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black and rigid and fit for use: it sells for about to 3</. per lb. 
Game is abundant all over the country. NVolves are numerous, 
and occasionally a panther and leopard cat is seen. In the creeks 
some alligators. Snakes of all sorts are to be met with, even to 
the copper-head moccasain and rattle-snake. Much has been 
said relative to antidotes for the bite of these venomous reptiles. 
There appears to be a rcsj>cctably attested instance of death 
caused in three hours in the person of a Mr. Talbot in the eastern 
country, who liad one of his fingers bitten. No antidote is here 
mentioned. In travelling through this country ‘♦snako8tori«” 
and their antidotes are very numerous. Some recommend in¬ 
ternal and external applications of tobacco-juice, others gun¬ 
powder and vinegar; even “ brandy and salt has been mentioned : 
and the last new ** notion*’ is, that some old hunter has discovered 
a “weed" that grows in great abundance wherever venomous 
snakes abound, the application of this said “weetl” internally 
and externally is the ** sovereign rcmctly !”^ 

The wild indigo* plant is said to grow’ in Texas, but as yet I 
have not seen any indigo prepared from it; the cactus thrives 
here, but as yet no cochineal is collected. ith regard to objects 
of natural history, a Mr. Smith has been collecrtlng for some time, 
principally for the Earl of Derby. A Dr. Weideman has been 
attending to botany in the vianlly of St. Antonio de Bcjar; and 
I belicv’e tliat a Sir. Drummond has returned to Europe with a 
considerable Texan Flora. 

I visited several cotton plantations during this trip, particularly 
those on Caney creek; the lands here are very fine for cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and other tropical plants; the maize or Indian 
com grows most luxuriantly. 

During the summer months intermittent fevers are not uncom¬ 
mon in the bottoms” of the rivers or creeks; but the planters 
and their families may avoid this fever by living on the etlge of the 
prairies that skirt these “ Iwtloms.” 

On this trip 1 fell in with some Caranchuhuas Indians (or Ko- 
ronks). They were formerly a powerful tribe, but have become 
dis]>ersed and dw'indled away since the white man came into their 
lands. There have l>een several battles between them and the 
intruders. The first of any importance was that known by the name 
of the *' battle of the Three Trees” in 1819, on Galveston island, 
between these I ndians and Lafitte, the pirate of the gulf. The 
Knnmks brouglit 300 warriors into the field, Lafitte 2O0 followers. 
The Indians lost 100 warriors; Lafitte had eight or ten killed and 
thirty or forty woondwl. There was another sanguinary battle 
between them ami the first settlers at Matagorda about 1827. 
The greater number of Koronks rove about Corpus Christ! and 
adjacent bays. A few wander about Matagi^rda. They are a 
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good-looking r»cc, rather Indolent, employ themselves In fishing 
and hunting: they live in tents msule of skins; and are good shots 
with bow and arrow. To preserve themselves from the bite of 
the mosquito they anoint themselves with an unctuous substance 
prepared by themselves. 

The following statement was made by Isowacany, the principal 
chief of the Comanche nation, when on a visit to St. Antonio some 
few years since. The Comanches claim to be lineal descendants of 
the subjects of Montezuma II. The chief said that when Cortez 
landed in Mexico, he found the country tom to pieces by internal 
factions, and was enabled, by employing the disaffected chiefs, to 
raise a force to seize upon the caintal. Those chiefs believed, if 
they could destroy the power of ^Iontezuma, they could easily dis¬ 
patch the Spaniards, and liave the control of the country in their 
own hands. But too late they asrortaincil they had introduced a 
harder master, and that unconditional Bcr\'itude was all they had 
to expect. Many bent the neck to the con(|Ucrur: but some pre¬ 
ferred exile to serntude, and set out on a pilgrimage to the north, 
in hopes to find a land where they could enjoy their ancient insti¬ 
tutions in jieacc. They tmvellwl for many weeks, and at lost 
came to the Great River of the North (Rio Grande), where they 
encamped, and sent out twenty chosen men to examine the adja¬ 
cent country. * They crossetl the Great River, and ascended one 
of the highest peaks, which overlooketl the adjoining plain. The 
prairie was coveretl with buffaloes, deer, an<l antelopes; and they 
thought they had reached ** the happy hunting-ground,'* and the 
word TehasI Tehas! Tehat! burst from every tongue. It was 
decided that this country should l>c their future home, and go by 
the name apparently furnished by the Great Spirit.” Tehas is 
the Comanche name for the residence of happy spirits in the next 
world. Thus the Spaniards from Tehas formcrl Texas, which 
means the ** happy hunting-ground,'* or the Elysium of the 
Comanches. 

The following satirical couplet gives the et\'mology of the name, 
as at present received in the Western States of the Union :— 

** When ercry other land rejects us, 

Here is a land which freely lakes us (Texas).*’ 

May 20th. Journey from Galveston to Matagorda .—About fifteen 
miles down the island the ** Three Troes ” are passed, and fiftc^en 
miles further on the S.W. end of the island is attained. The road 
is along the sea-shore, which is strewerl with drift wood, here and 
there lumps of asphallum and small rounded masses of white 
pumice-stone. At the S.W. end there is a ferry tlial communi¬ 
cates with the island of St. Luis. Before the tow'n of St. Luis 
the^ is deepwomr, the bar is good and port easy of entrance. 

From St. Luis to Velasco is a distance of 1*2 miles; this town 
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Is on the river Brazos; on the opposite side is the town of Quintana. 
Continuing along the coast for 9 miles came to river St. Bernard; 
here the bar is bad, and no great width of river. About here for 
the first time maj be seen a small pebble or so and a little alluvial 
soil on the banks of the river. To this spot from Galveston and 
further on all is sand, very few shells, large quantities of drift¬ 
wood (collecting fur ages) forming a barrier to the sand blown up 
by thcS.E. w'inds from the shallow shores, which sands extending 
gives height to the coast, and moreover encroaches upon the gulf of 
Mexico—this is assisted by marine shells, sea-weed, and such plants 
as first grow on sea-shores. At a short distance from the beach 
the land gives pretty good pasturage, but somewhat tough; but 
further inland the grazing for cattle is good. When the allmial 
de])osits ore in any quantity the pasturages of all kinds ore in 
abundance—forming the prairies; and along the margins of rivers 
and creeks the timbered lands appear. Between the rivers, or 
from one stream to another, where the land may lie low, so that 
moisture from the rains can lodge, timl)ers likewise arc in abun¬ 
dance. 

From the San Bernard to Coney creek ({mssing Cedar lake) 
is 8 miles. Caney creek is forded through the breakers off its 
mouth. I may observe here that, e.\cepting the large Texan 
rivers, the others may be easily forded during the greater part of 
the year, but during the wet season they are deep and run 
rapidly. 

From Caney creek to the town of Matogtmla (from mata a 
bush, and yorda thick or stout) by the prairie is about twenty-five 
miles (Sec Obsen'ations between Mata^rdaand Caney, p. ). 

I returned to Galveston from Mata^>rda by the upper port of 
Coney creek (passing cotton plantations), from which to Cowan’s 
ferry on the San Bernard is 10 miles. Three or four more 
brought us to the town of Brozoiia. To this place the road is 
through woodlantls, shading the traveller from the hot sun’s rays. 
The Brazos river at Brazoria is deep, and the banks arc steep. 
At a short distance from the banks of the river 20 feet was dug 
before water was obtained, and in excavating, impressions of fish 
found in tlic strata. From Brazoria to the mouth of the Brazos 
there are many cotton plantations, in the well-timbered lands, and 
on their margins in the prairies, and these prairies go down to 
the sea-coast. 

Voyage from Galveston to the Mississippi. June. —From Gal¬ 
veston to the Sabine river is a low coast with a few houses and occa¬ 
sional clumps of trees. Here is the dit*isional line, on the W. liank 
of the river, lietween Texas awl the United States. The forma¬ 
tion of the coast from the Sabine to the .Mississippi will be better 
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seen by reference to the new chart 1 am preparing than any «le- 

scription 1 can at present give. ^ t • i i 

1 may state that from the Sabine to Ship or Last island, 
Barrataria Bay (the first rendezvous of Lafiltc the pirate) ami on 
to the Mississippi the shores are lower than the Xexan, comjiosed 
of mud and sand islets, covered with dnfl-wood. The shores 
are full of shoals rapidly increasing, which will in time become 
islets festooning the coast, and ultimately firm land. Came 
to anchor with lighthouse of the S.W. pass of the Mississippi 
2 miles to the N.E„ within two or three hundred yards of the 
shore, and in 2 fat hoots fresh trater. Fresh water extends much 
farther off the land, llie shores of the innumerable isleU arc 
slippery and muddy; no rock, stone, nor even a pebble to be seen. 
When this alluvion becomes dry, it indurates slightly: it is of a 
light brownish colour. On it reposes large quantities of drift¬ 
wood of all dimensions from the fragile branch to trunks of trees 
of giant growth- The decomposition of this drift-wood is very 
rapid under the blistering summer sun of these regions ami copious 
rains, forming in time soil for the reception of vegetation and 
abode of man. The Teredo navalis is actively at work amongst 
the drift-wood, reducing speedily into very friable stuff immense 
trees, breaking by the mere impression of the foot. The pK-uils 
are few, with the exception of the samphire, which is in great 
abundance, luxuriating in its almost solitary position. A tough 
grass makes its appearance, and a very few other plants. Alli¬ 
gators a 0^1 sliarks rci'el in these waters, and the myriads of mos¬ 
quitoes of several species (the Galletf-nipjtrrs to wit) anything but 
pleasant. Sea-birds did not appear at this time of the year in 
anv number ; the sea and river are filled with fish. 

Entered the S.VV\ pass and cruized round to the Balize. This 
spot is the residence of the pilots, who have formed themselves 
into an association. The Balizc is an eternal swamp, indeed ere a 
residence can lie erected, earthy matter must lie brought from some 
other locality. The only hunting is that of alligators. Visiting 
the New World by the mouths of the Mississippi gives one but a 
melancholy idea of these \-ast countries; yet there is o^ thing 
that forcibly strikes the traveller—the mighty Father of Rivers. 

Some 35 miles up this majestic stream Fort Jackron is seen 
on the left ; it is of large dimensions, built of brick in a swamp, 
and in no very picturesque situation ; it is out of repair : during 
the last excitement resulting from Canailian affairs between the 
Unite<l States ami England some repairs were commenced, but 
soon discontinued. On the other side of the river stood the Spanish 

Fort of San Felipe. • • u ■ 

Snags or poinu of trees sticking upright or slanting in the river 
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annoy vcMcU very much. Sailing; vessels are towetl up by ^'steam- 
tuffs. ” The crews, having nothing to do, amuse themselves shooting 
alligators. The shores of the river are low, covered with rushes 
and cane-brakes, and lined with drift-wood, which with the im¬ 
mense quantity of earthy matter brought down forms new lands 
rapidly, particularly at the mouths of the river. 

I went up the ^lississippi on board of a steam*tug. N\e had 
two large vessels lashed one on cither side, their cargoes being of 
ice from Boston. Some fifty vessels of ice, averaging 300 tons 
each, arrive at the ” Crescent City ” annually, selling on jin aver¬ 
age at two cents per lb.; this will give about 672,000 dollars. 
The ice may cost less than one cent in Boston, and people con¬ 
cerned in this tratle call it a good or bad harvest ’* of ice. I 
remained a short time in New Orleans, and then returned to 
Galveston. The author of * Cyril Thornton,* Captain Hamilton, 
when speaking, in his ‘ Men and Manners in America/ of the 
Mississippi and its delta, amongst other remarks observes ;—" It 
would be difficult to convey an idea by words of the effects 
which this most dismal scene produces on the mind, heart, and 
imagination of the spectator. It seems ns if the process of cre¬ 
ation was incomplete, and the earth yet undivided from the waters, 
for he beholds only an indeterminate moss which admits of being 
absolutely assignetl to neither element. He feels that he has 
forsaken the regions of the habitable. Above, beneath, around 
there is nothing to excite bis sympathies, and pmbably for the 
first time in his life he becomes conscious of the full sublimity of 
desolation.” For this trip I am iiwlcbted to some friends who 
kintlly offered me a |iassagc with them in the Texan privateer 
Frolic of sixteen tons, and 1 may state that we took a Nlexican 
vessel of 100 tons some 25 miles off the Mississippi. 

Journey to the Eastern Country, June .—Acconling to the oitli- 
nary charts it would appear that the course to Houston was to 
the N. of Pelican island; but the one generally pursued is to the S. 
of that island, avoiding certain shoals, from 8 to 12 feet water, up 
to Red Fish Bar. This bar Is part of a chain of islets extending 
from Edward’s Point to Porter Point From Galveston to Red 
Fish Ikvr about 18 miles. To Cloffer’s liar 18 miles, with44 to 
5 feet water over its bar, which after crossing, the month of Buf¬ 
falo Bayou is entered, and on its shores deposits of shell are to be 
seen. TTiere is but little current down the bayou, which is very 
deep and winding. The shores or '* bottom ” for some distance 
inland arc thickly wooded with pine in a sandy soil; there are 
other trees, but the stately magnolia with its large white and 
powerfully odorous (lower may be distinguished. The San Jacinto 
falls into the Iwyou; at its mouth is situated Lynchburg. 

Buflalo Bayou docs not run far inland, but is wooded up to its 
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hcnfl; ihc lantls arc »omewlinl samly, with loom occasionally. 
Mouston, for the time bcin^, is the scat of gm’cmmcnt; General 
Houston, the president, considering it more centrical for the 
settled districts than Austin. Houston is well a/Japted for trade, 
but I do mit think it is quite so healthy as Galveston, owing to iu 
vicinity to the timbered lands and sluggish bayou: there is no 
want of fresh breezes, but they are not so invigorating as those 
directly from the sea. 

In this vicinity, and indeed in nearly all the low lands and 
bottoms of rivers, I do not think that the white man can be 
employed in the gniw ing and picking of cotton, and thus it is 
to the negro we must look for this sort of labour. Farms or 
grazing establishments may be set on foot here by the European 
emigrant; but Eastern and Western Texas arc the lands for the 
foreign settler—either for stock-raising or farming—thus leaving 
the low coast-lands to the cotton-planters and their negroes. 

June^h .—1 travelled some30miles along the road from Hous¬ 
ton to Brazoria, to the plantation of Colonel Austin at Oyster 
Creek. Cotton and com Uxjkcd well, although it was very dry 
weather. The prairies arc here of a sandy nature, almost parclied 
up, and at this moment the creeks have no water in them. The 
Bayou ought to be marked on .Arrowsmith’s map Flues. Deer 
was plentiful, bounding about the prairie, and often seen mixetl 
witli the horses and cattle. Travelling during the day is warm, 
but the roads or tracks are good, so that a covered gig may be 
usctl. 

At Houston 1 saw a rich specimen of gold ore from the river 
Ll.imas, above the town of Austin—particles of the precious metal 
emhedded in quartz. A company is about to commence ope¬ 
rations. 1 may mention here that some rich silver ore has licen 
discovered on the river Guadalupe, al>ove the town of Seguiii. 
From what 1 have already seen and hrard I think I may fearlessly 
assert that when mining Investigations shall be carried on. Texas 
will not be behindhand in showing forth mineral riches. 

.My next excursion was from Houston eastwards to Swartwout 
on the Trinity river. About two miles from Houston a creek is 
jiasscd : in wet weather or after rains It is very deep, and travellers 
have to swim their horses across 11 is said that there ore medicinal 
springs here. From the creek for two or tlirec miles the sides of 
the road are thickly wooded, principally with pine. The rootl 
continues over prairies with an occasional clump of trees to 
Cypress Bayou, 18 miles. Here there is water all the year. 
Cypress Bayou is w rongly laid down—the district surveyor tells 
me that it runs into Spring Creek above Its junction with tlie 
San Jacinto river. 

On the prairie at a farm, to w hich we <-ame lx?fore arriving at 
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Sprifi^ Crccli. llie weU is nearly 40 feet deep. Com (miize) Jind 
veselaliloB IcKiketl well, stotk fnU emd poultry in grreat abuiidjuice. 
‘rhe prairies about bore are soinewlint mlUi^i eutnposed of a 
ilntk 6fiil inijted with sand, w'iih here and there a few trees* but 
all around in ibe bonsijn limbered lands am seen uju>n ihe creeks 
and rivers, or* as terinwl in this country* the '■ billoma/' 

After passing Spring: Creek* sJi^fbtlv undulatiiig lands 
entcrcKl, covered with stately pines; the soil is very- sandy, with 
here and ihere a settlement of log-houses. Soinctimei may be 
seen in these pine-forests small patches ofprairie, Iw^kutg some* 
ihinjj like the jiark-lands in Englaiid, Thc settlements iu this 
section raise com {maizeji* stoCk* vegetables, and a little Uibacco. 

From the tovi-n of Montgomery to the Hiver San Jacinto is 10 
miles. No water in Atkins or Jjandy Creeks, but a small clear 
stream in that of San Jacinto. Two oulcs further is Little San 
Jacintu River (dry). Four more miles brought na to LinJley'a 
scltlcinenl. Here is a short cut to Swartwout* by a path E. of 
the main r<uid. From ilautgotncry i» this is well wooded, many 
farming locations, and pretty patches of prairie* and although it is 
now summer all looks green. *rhere axe still pitie-landa, rock- 
sand* and $i>inewbat of a broken character ; the gullicB or creeks 
drjj-. Leadng liniUcys farm, and glassing many others, came to 
Winter's settlement, ihrougU a continuous forest* principalty of 
pine and enne-brakea. In travelling in this part of the country 
the farm-houses are the inns- For supper* betl, and breakfast* 
with horses' keep* I lo 1J dollar. The traveller approaches 
the farm-house, the dogs commence barking, but at the host's 
command tbev retire with smothcrcil groH-ls. 

Iroixltsr. —‘GockI day* sir or madam. 

/nrinfiT.—Goixl day (with a slight nod). 

'Frovrilcr. —Can we rest here? 
f'ortacr , — 1 cjjitci you can. 

For the first few minutes there is a general shyness; this soon 
wears ufT, and then all is t^ght. 

From Winter’s seulement, IravcUing through cniic-brakea and 
thick w'nods by a mere trail and the blazes'’ or notches on trees 
to show the way, some 10 miles, ive come to a rivuld laid down as 
" Big Creek.” It is a fork of the last branch of the San Jncmio** 
I’cn miles more came to Hubert's settlement, through cane- 
brakes (these cane-brakcs make good cotton lands), woods of live 
and post oak, black-jack* and magnolia. At Hubert’s the country 
is elevated* and from the heighis the landscape is very mteresting* 
lovtking from N* to S. Eight miles further on SwartW'Out is 
TcachiS : this town stands on Trinity River. This part of the 
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country is compamllvcl j well settled with planIntiniiB and forma: 
the produce is generally sent down the river to Galveston j but* 
unfortunately^ this stream cannot be depended upon all the year 
rounds 

I returned to Galveston hy nearly the same route 1 had come^ 
there had been a few days' heavy rain^ hlling some of the erecks 
with water j thus it was requisite to swim some of them. 

Population of Temr^—The jMpulation of Texas has been very 
variously stated, some authorities placing it at "*200,000 Anglo- 
American population,” olhers as low as 55,000 souls. 1 offer the 
following in raund numbers i — 

White population . » 60,000 

ludlins .*,,»** fiOjOOO 
Negroes I2,0(K) 

Total jwpulation of Texas . , 152,0D0 


Tewipfro/ttres* Galveston^ 



R 4.M. 

Noon. 

a f.u. 


July 1. 

0 

7S 


« 

80 

During morning, slight nortber. 

22. 

84 

86 

82 


34, 

78 

83 

83 

Raiii and cloudy. 

26. 

82 

S7 

83 


29. 

83 

87 

83 

• 

August 1. 

82 

85 

81 

Maming, squalls from S. and E. 

2. 

74 

82 

78 

Strung breezes fmm N.E, 

3. 

75 

32 

77 

Ditto, 

4. 

75 




11. 

84 

80 

82 


12. 

85 

77 

SI 

Storm from SS,W^ at huOP, 

le. 

79 

82 

80 


22. 

76 

82 

78 

Rains. 

23 ! 

78 

82 

72 

Hltto. 

24. 

78 

82 

79 

Ditte, 

25, 

SO 

83 

82 

Ditto, storm. 

20. 

76 

77 

80 

Ditto- 

27, 

80 

85 

83 

In the sun, at noon, 108^. 

28. 

76 

84 

82 

lle&vy mi US- 

29, 

S2 

85 

82 

Fine and calm. 

30. 

82 

86 

82 

Heavy min* and calm. 

31. 

81 

86 

S4 

Calm and sultry. 

September 1. 

82 

m 

84 

Ruiu iu morning, light S.W. airs. 

2. 

78 





The thermometer used for these observations was placed in n 
large drawing-room, with all the windows and doors open, but not 
affected by radiation from the streeL 
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Elrporit ntui Importt at Pori of Galmton. 

Dollui. Onta. 

ft appesTi thfli the cxporti since the 15th Jujmary 
ltt*t to the Slftt July amouol to » - - » 215^861 59 

i ID ports from the 2od February op to the laine timr 
amount to 201,431 Di 


Leaving a diSereecc of . . » 14,403 65 

in favour of the exporiatluns^ saying nothing of the luJf montb of 
exports in Januar)'* 11 maj also be obsorred^ that a consideroblo 
amount of the importations consist in goods, marcs, and merchan¬ 
dize brought in by cmigraot*, mhicb add so much to the mcaltli 
of the country. 

The exports from Galveston bavo principally been cotton, 
bufiTalo-hides, ox-ludeSr buflalo-ropcM, decr'Skiiu, staves, moss, and 
sundries. 

From ^fatagorda, about 3000 bales of cotton, and a few hides 
and skins. 

From Red River the quantity of cotton. &c., exported unknown. 
Rut the duties on imports o%er Red River, from the ist February 
to the 30th June, is 3&W dollt&rs, 02 cents. 

From Velasco and other points I have no data yet. 

I give the following with some diffidence, but it is the nearest 
the truth 1 am at present able to offer. It is said there are 
12,000 negroes in Texas, men, women, and children, 

Xow last year 50,000 bales of eo«on were exjwrtcdthis, at 
7 bales each working hand, will give 7143 negroes employed in 
field labour j the balance, or 5857 negroes, must he considered as 
old men, w'omen, ami childreiij domestic servanU, workmen, and 
lalmurers. 

Negroes hired . 

Per annum 100 dullars^ 


120,000 


Negroes hired 1,200 

Keep of negroes per innum ... 12 
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Negroes.5,493 

Keep. 12 dollars, 

70.316 „ 

Keep .«• 14,400 ^ 

Hire. 120.000 „ 

204,716 „ 

Interest on negroes at 400 dollars each 285,000 „ 

Interest on capital, say of 2,000,000 

dollars 200,000 „ 


689,716 „ 




Bales of cotton. 50,000 

Per bale 35 ,, 



250,000 

1,500,00 

Hire and keep of negroes, and 
planters' own uegroea . . . 

1,700.000 

204,000 


1,496,000 

689,716 

Remaining to the planter, to pay for 
clothing for his negroes (some few 
liave overseers) and the planter’s 
own expenses. 

806,294 


It Is supposed that Texas will export some 80,000 bales of 
cotton next year; but cotton-growing is not so tm>fitable an €>ccu- 
pation as formerly, the prices being so low in Europe just now,^ 
At page 392 of Mr. Maillard's work on Texas, he gives a list 
of as$e»i^ taxes. It is true that a bill regulating the taxes did 
pass the Congress in 1833, but it was found injudicious to force 
it, and was not carried into effecl. The list of taxes found its way 
into the public prints in America and Europe, and, to say the 
least of it, was looked upon as a most extraordinary production. 
There are some thirty items, out of these I will mention those that 
were and are paid. 

DolUn. CenU. 

License for wrholesale mercantile establishments . . . 100 0 

• agents or brokers.100 0 

-tavern-keepers.1®® ® 

-race-course.1®® ® 
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Horeei, valued at about 30 dollan, then at the rate of 

of 1 per cent, per ann. =. 0 2 

Real estate, dwelling-house and warehouses, carriages, 

&c., rate of ,^r of 1 per cent, per a. 

Gold watch, per a.. 0 12^ 

• Silver watch, per a.. 0 6| 


This is about the extent of assessed taxes clxarged, but I doubt 
verv much if they are all paid. 

Since February last the tariff of duties has been increased, but 
valuations are m^cratc. 

Santo Fe Expedition, —This unfortunate expedition left Austin 
June 18th, IWl, being composed of a militaiy force, traders, 
and others, aint>unting in all to about 300 persons. 

Mr. Falconer, who accompanied this ex}>cdition, is now on his 
way home to England, and will doubtless give an account to the 
Society of bis observations. Mr. Kendall, of New Orleans, is 
now publishing, in the *Picaynne’ newspaper of that city, a 
series of letters on the subject, of which, when completed, I will 
forwanl a copy to the Society. I believe that Dr. Branham, Mr. 
Donnell, and Mr. Hunt, likewise of the expedition, will shortly 
publish their account, with a track of their course, &c. 

[Mr. Bollaert had inserted at this place an outline of the course 
pursued by the expedition, which mi. FalconeFs more detailed 
account has rendered it unnecessary to insert here.] 

I am informed th.it the journey from Son Antonio de Bejar, in 
Texas, to Santa Fe, straight across the country, has been done 
within 15 days on horseback; but at any time it would not be 
judicious to perform the journey, on account of the Indians, unless 
with a strong party. 

Earthquake on Galttston Island. —Two slight shocks of an 
earthquake are said to have been felt at 2 a.m. on the 22nd of 
August; and at C P.M., on the 25tb, one slight shock. These 
shocks were so slight that but few persons noticed them. 


Positions from a Survey of the Coast of Texas by Commodore 

Moore. 


Latitude. 
• / 

Mouth of the Rio Grande. 25 56 00 

Brazos di Santiago. 260600 


Padre Island trends N. ^ E. due 38 miles,! 

and then N. ^ W. due 53 miles to N. end _ 

in Corpus Christi Inlet, which has 4 feetj ^ “ 

water on its bar.) 

S.W. end Mustang Island f Arunsas, or j21 37 20 
N.E. „ „ < Coparo Inlet, >27 49 15 

S.W. „ St. Joseph's Island [ 8 feet water. J 27 53 00 


Lonifiludr. 

97 11 30 
97 12 00 


97 16 05 


97 16 00 
97 03 54 
97 03 24 
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Lktitail#. 
• f « 


N.E. 

s.\v. 


Matagorda laland 


(E.pirituS«.tol^ OS 00 

O 128 05 56 

3 fret water. ) 

N.E. „ „ ’ or W. pobl 0028 ,9 24 

Pasao Caballo.I 

Decrow’i Point, E. entrance of Paaao Caballo,| 2 g 24 qq 

in 11 feet water.) 

Mouth of Cancy Creek.^ 92 

San Bernard River. 28 51 00 

„ Brazoa River (Velaaco). .... 28 58 00 

S.W. cud Galveston Iiland (San LuU). . . 29 02 00 

N.E. „ „ (Galveston)* . . 29 18 50 

Sabine River, \V. side of entrance t • • • • 29 39 48 


Louaitodr. 

» t tf 

96 51 44 
96 51 00 

96 22 05 ^ 

96 20 00 

95 57 00 
95 49 00 
95 33 00 
95 22 00 
94 48 30 

93 52 15 


The entire const from the Rrazos tli Santiago is clear, and can 
be npproacbwl with safety to within 1^ milw, except at the 
entrances, where the breakers always show, trom Galveston to 
the Sabine the const is clear for 10 miles, ami can be approached 
within two (2) in fathoms water; from thence to the Sabine 
the land is very low, and you will not have more than 3 fathoms. 
5 miles from land there is a shoal, €x>mmcncing fc.N.K. 22 miles 
from the buoy on Galveston Island, and running nearly due E. for 
30 miles, having on it, in places, 17 feet water, and there are 6 or 

7 fathoms in-shore of it, r - 1 <■ i 

The buoy on Galveston bar E. by S. from tlie N.E. end of the 
island, distant 3 miles. It is on the outer edge of the Ear, in 13 
feet water, and 100 yards to the E. of S., or between E. ami S. 
you will hare 4 fathoms water. 

The bar and shoal run from the buoy S.W. by S., to a |>oint 
from which the first house on the sea-beach bears N.\V. by N., 
and to the N. of the buoy the shore is plain. The 1 >mI anchorage 
is to got the beacons on the N.E. end of the island in a line, and 
run in to within lialf a mile of the buoy on the bar, where you will 
find 5 fathoms water. 

Off Posso Caballo, the bar is S. by E. from E. of Matagorda 
Island, distant 3 miles; from thence it runs due W. to the island, 
and N. by E. ^ E. to the peninsula forming Matagorda Bay. 
There arc two beacons here, but not placed right. 

Commodore Moore's chart of the coast, ami surveys of Gal¬ 
veston, Matagorda, and other bays, will, 1 hope, soon be pub¬ 
lished, and will be forwarded to the Society. _ 


• Mr. .Himptoo th. K. «d of th. UU^ in W 37' Ul. W' 

♦ 8« Lw «kI PilWi Survey. They make tbe « Moaod in 39“ 41 tT UL, 
arao'ii" loo*. 
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III.— T!^ Countrtf hftvettn Liverpool Plains and Moreton Bay^ 
in New South frales. Extracts from two Letters from Com¬ 
mander H. G. Hamilton, R.X., to\V. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

Coilaoy^ March 4, 1843. 

I MENTIONED in my last that Henry Denison and myself were 
going' to the northward in search of a new cattle station. We 
returned lost ni^ht after an absents of nine weeks, and a ride of 
1250 miles. We enjoyed it extremely, at least during the fine 
weather. After searching in several directions, we were lucky 
enough to find a good run on the Richmond River close to water- 
carriage. The Richmond is marke<l in Anrowsmith’s map, though 
not quite correctly; it falls into the sea about 50 or (X) miles 
S. of Morelon Bay, and is navigable for small vessels about 70 miles 
from iu mouth; our station is just at the head of the navigable 
part of the river, on the S. side, al)out 30 miles in a straight line 
from the coast, and lakes in nearly 20 miles of river frontage. 
The whole of the country between Liverpool Plains and our 
new station is at present nearly a blank in the maps; but it 
includes some of the finest parts of the colony, and I shall soon 
send you a map of it, for though I had no other instrument with 
me than a small pocket-compass, I was able to get a gootl deal of 
information from the different settlers. 

We left this on the morning of the 30th of December. Our 
first three days’ journey took us across Liverpool Plains to the 
Commissioner’s on the Peel River; from which the next day we 
went to Tamworth, the Company’s station, aliout 30 miles higher 
up the Peel; and the same night we went on to the foot of the 
range leading to the table-land of New England, camping at 
sunset close to a small w'ater-hole on ** Moonbi Creek.” New 
Englaml, including Bcardy Plains,” is a high Uble-land, about 
150 miles in length, from 30 to 50 broad, and about 60 miles from 
the coast; it is a continuation of the diriding range between the 
eastern and western waters, and is about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate is therefore very different from 
ours here, anti more favourable for the growth of wheat and 
vegetables; though decidedly not so gotMl for sheep. This table¬ 
land falls much more gradually to the N.W. and VV. than it does 
towartls the E., and the country between the lowland of the inte¬ 
rior and the dividing range is more suited for stock than the de¬ 
scent towards the sea; indeetl there is now very little unoccupied 
land left between the heads of the western waters and their junc¬ 
tion with the Darling; and eicn the latter river is occupied for 
above 300 miles of iu course. The lost accounU from the 
Darling ore very unfavourable; they are suffering severely from 
drought The country immediately to the E. of the table-land 
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is of a different ebaracter: ibe rirers, after running a few mile* 
over a comparatively’ level country, suildeiily fall mio ravines Ir^ 
quenlly 2000 feet deep, and so pcrpeialicnlar as to be perfectly 
impassable for man or beast; at least nn one Las yet found a way 
aeniss tbem. The old road from New 1-ngland to 1 on Mao- 
quaric after following down the leading ridge between the Apaley 
nnd M'Leav rivere, conlinucs elong tbe narrow gorge of the latter, 
crossing it alcove thirty titnee before reaching the open 
The scenery, you may imagine* is very beautiful, and the fail* 
duringnbe rainy season must be grand. 

d/orcA 24, 1843- 

! send with this a map of ibc countiy we passed through* with 
our route marked in red ink, I do not pretend that it is per¬ 
fectly correct, linving* as I said before, only had a amall conipass 
with me. The parts through which oor road docs not jwsa are Irom 
the reports of those li.4og on or near the spot* and they are as cot* 
reel J can at present be obtained. The laiituJc and longitude of 
Wandsworth " may be depended ujjon, m 1 got ihcai from . Ir. 

1 iind who hnd detnmimed ihcin by re* 


- 7’amwortb; are already correctly piaceu lu xu. 

so that tbe relative positients of tbe intermediate 

likelv tn be far out. The rivers “Sovereign ^d S^cm* 

with all the intermedlite waters, form the heads of what Arrow * 

smith in lus map calk “ Dumaresque River* but it 

by tbe name of - Sevemuntil it joins the “ Darling The 

» it H ntyrc River and » Bandarra" both run into the M 

ihc “ Bandana” being the principal bead] and the “ Macdcnnld 

River’' joins the Nainmoy* 1 believe it to be the saJiie as tbe 

Muluerindie of Arrowsmiih. With regard to tbe ^ 

widlrr) ^re tk»e of the persom at present occupying the ^ 

ferent stations; some of llie others ore the native names. None 

our journey Thc^Tac- 

the foot of the Moonbi pass* we went to the mn on the Mac 
donald” (where we breakfasted), 10 miles off ; and after gi ,:. 
o^ri^orsi an bourk rest* pwicceded to Salisbury, a 
?„linor to Mr. Marsh, 25 miles from the ‘ Macdonald* Thm 
Lrt oP* New England" is prindpHy gmnjte, of ® ^rcy ™ 
lilSl «lr« in tUe ffraiu; <bc «« 'v.lU ^ 
from the foot of tlio '* Moonlit pa. wtorc ” ““"3 

Jid ^'.“‘woZoiood a. SolUbory 
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Liverpool Plains and ^forfton Bay. 

One day to rest our horses, and to pci a Hltle information os to our 
further pn>cccdinps. Mr. Marsh recommended our g»>inp to see 
a station belonpinp to a Mr. McKenzie on “ Stonj>battcr Creek,*' 
in the Bandarra country, which is reckoned the first step off the 
table*Ian<l to the westward. We left Salisbury on Thursday, 
January 5th, and rode through a rather uninteresting country to 
Saumarez,*' distant 17 miles; this belongs to Mrs. Dumoresque, 
now in England. From thence we went to Yarrowitch, a sta¬ 
tion of Judge Forbes’s, where we slept. The latter part of 
our road was through a rery pretty country, thickly clotllcd witli 
gross, though the soil did not look good, being nothing but a 

granite Kuid. We found Mr.-Russell in charge of the 

station. At the time of our arrival he was out in a small canoe 
fishing; but he b<iou came in with three fine cod—a fish that 
I had not liefore seen in the country, and only to be found in the 
western waters; it is a much belter fish than cither the mullet or 
perch of our rivers. On the follow'Ing day we procee<lcd to M r. 
McKenzie's station, riding through a great part of his run: we 
found it quite os good a country as w c wanted, well watered, and 
the soil good, consisting chiefly of decayed whinstonc. Tlial 
night we went on to a Mr. Bell's station, on the “ .Macdonald;*’ 
he has only lately fiirmed it, and they had but one small but up. 
so, the night being fine, we took our plaids ami slept out The 
next day wc rode through the bush to Kentucky and Salisburv, 
])assing through a very rocky and bod country, consisting chiefiy 
of granite boulders. We steered our course by compass, and 
moile Kentucky within a few hundred yards. As it was still un¬ 
certain whether circumstances would admit of our getting pos¬ 
session of this station, we determined to look out for another; and, 
after remaining Sunday and Momlay at Salisbury, wc again made a 
start in company with a Mr. Thompson, whom we found living with 
Mr. Marsh, and who, having nothing particular to do, had offered 
to conic with us; he remained with us till w'e reached the " Cla¬ 
rence,’* and wc fouud him a very agreeable companion. Whilst 
at Salisbury we were told by several people that a fine country 
might be fountl to the eastward, if onlv the ravines of the 
“ McLcay ** or Apsicy" could lie passed, and that even if we 
could not cross them, we might certainly heatl them; both of 
which, from what we have since Itrameil, 1 believe to be impos¬ 
sible, at least as regards *• McLeay." The “ Apsley ” ravines we 
did not see, but they ^ said to be of the same description as 
the former. On leaving Salisbury, which we did on 'I'uesdav 
January 10th, we determined to try the Apsley; but, from what 
we learnetl at Mr. Rusden's, we changed our mind ami turned 
N. again. That evening we stopped at Dr. Thompson’s, and 
went on the next day to 51r. Richanis’s, who told us lliat the falls 
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cotildnolbe crosspri in buy illTcction, anJ that the only way pf 
ffpuin^ into ihe mvine wni down the old road to Port M acnuftncr 
and ib^t when nt the lujiiom there wm no way of aaceiwhug on 
either side for mimy miles, not indeed until the cwuniry opem 
oiit low'pmls the sca^fo&sL Haring heard so many diflereni ac¬ 
count of this esin«>tdinar¥ counlry* wc doterjinned to go and we 
it for ounielrM, We left Ricluirds^s in the oflem^n due W,, 
with the iotention of not returning, if we cimld pijssihlj for^ 
ward : and after riding about 4 miles over a rather bad aad 
bmhen Country, ihe most eiiraordinary and at the same time 
beautiful view opened upon ua. Iminciliaiely ficfore us lay a 
rarine full *2000 feel deep, if not more, in many part* almost per¬ 
pendicular, arvd in *U so steep as to afford no fiK>iing for man or 
beast. The rmk is prinripally of a blueish-coloured Bfhiat. aiul m 
even'other place where we met with the tavinra, they were ot ilm 
same rock. From the spot at which we hailed, w-o could si^ 
about 10 or 12 miles down the ravine to the eastward, and 5 or i 
up in a \V,X.W. direction, nnd in the whole of that distance il^re 
wa* no apparent pissibiUly of cither getting dimn or up. 1 he 
opposite land, which was of the same height mih thaitm which we 
siixl, and not, a* the farthest, half-.^-imle off, appeorKl 
ralclv go^ i hut from all I have »incc seen, 1 have no doubt that 
the whole of the country market! « broken in my map. i* inter- 
*«:ieil with mrinesofihe same Character, and more or less Ijroken, 
fearing small tracts of good land hdween them ; hot 
m> iWible way,M >ot known, of rctmhmg J 

to li left for many years to come ui the hamls of the blacks, who 
do, I believe, now and then eroBs. Seeing the impmibihihty of 
ppiceeding, we returned to Mr. Richards s. and rerm^med there 
that niffhl. On the hdlowing day we determined to try tvhal we 
could do by heading the falls, and for that purpr>sc w c went aerms 
the busb lo Mr, Crtiiksboiika's, where we got a supply of damper 
jimJ cheese, to enable us to rt main out a few mghls. c then 

followed iWnhiB creek for ^ 

the fall* The creek that we had been following fell 
perpendicularly nearly lOOO feet. We came upm the fdl so 
Knlj.thnlweweremltim# tew f«l of ibe F«‘F« 

*0 w=« »««re wero «t oil ncr it, Hero >v« rde.l for the 
niffhi. The following mormng, after catching out horses, c 
Jlin proceedetl: we had not ridden above a mile, m a mirthcrly 
boforc came u, mioilior river, which wc 
aho™ iU foil. The .cencry obout the latter WM more h«autlfu 
tbon eny we l.al jet seen; w fine ^ee<l “ of ‘^e 

I h-a wltneMeii in S.viueriiDll. Out object wu to pet « “ 

the E. os poMible; but whenever wo tom^ our l>™'‘ " 
(brcction, we were sbippej by the revine before us; mil after 
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passitij? ilie fsiU of I wo oUier rivors^ we arrived sl Uule before 
sunset n.1 a cattle fltadon of Mr^ O’Coneeirs. Tbe storkmaxi 
UvLng there told us ibai there weis no use trying: to penetrate in on 
easterly direcuon: he bad often aitempteil it himselft hut had 
always failed. He also assured Us tbnt our best chance was to 
the IV. of the Snowy Mountains—(this name L$ not from there 
being any snow^ but from tlieir being topped with bare granite 
rocks, which at a distance hare a white appearance)« We deter¬ 
mined to follow his. recommendaiiont particularly ai we heard 
there was a stockman living at Ward^s station who bif thought 
knew of a run out in that diredion. 

We started the following morning, and got to Hall's ahum 
noon 1 passing thruiigh a hue grazing country with a whinstdne 
Soil. There is no regular nKid from Hallos to Ward^s, being 
only a marked tree line, arul tliat not easy to find ; so sunset 
found Us still some miles from the latter, and we had to CAtnp 
in a small gully and swamp at the foot of the Snow v Mountains. 
The country' being very scrubby ami thickly wooded, we thought 
it prudent tn keep a watch over our horses during night, which 
wc did by taking three hours each. The musquitr.hs here were n 
great aniKtyonce. The following day we arrived at VVard'a. It 
turned out that the stockman.,, to whom wc bad been sent, did not 
know of any tiling worth having, but be oHered to come out with us 
3 or 4 day’s if he could get any one to lo<»k after his cattle^ w'hich 
had l>een frightened a feiv days previously by the blacks, and re¬ 
quired hcitling for a short lime to quiet them. As no one wfis to 
be found on the spob ^fr. Thompson^ who hod accompanieil us 
fttun Salisbury, ofTcred liimaelf hvrtUe service, atnl after replenish¬ 
ing nur stock of damper, we started the neat day with our new 
guide. After passing another cattle slatiou of O'Conncirs, wc 
arrived at CouUi' sheep station, in the middle of the day: from 
thence w'c ascended a litgU nmunlnjtt to the south,, hoping to 
get a gnod view of the country to the south anil cast. When at 
the top, ahhongh liie weather was rather hazy, we saw' enough Ur 
satisfy us that there was no open country U> the south of us, or 
lit the south-east. To the north or east we coukl see nothing; 
another moutnain obstructiug the view, ft is said, nnd 1 hnve no 
doubt it is true, that the sea has been seen from this hill; we could 
not catch a sight of it On account nf the haze rising in that dircc- 
tifPn- We bad hardly got down,, and remounted our horses, w hen 
it l>cgan to rain, and soon afterwards so thick a fog came on, that 
nur piide lost bis way. 1 bad luckily oiraerv'cd otir direction ns 
we went, and with the help of my compass w'e soon gat bock to 
Coutts^ station. The next morning being fine, we again st.'irtcd 
in an easterly direction,and spent two more days iry'ingto push oar 
way tbmugh a very broken and scrubby country, the min cimii* 
• s 2 
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nulnff lo faW sUuosC ihe wlu.U time. (The frequency of mm ia In¬ 
deed Eivcrv flirlkinp peculiarity of the whole of ibe eastern mlgc or 
New EnpUnJ ) VVe ai lenptli pare up tUe attempt, not being able 
t'o peneiraic a c«lar scrub ; and thinking iliflt even if we Jound n 
frtjod ftnintrybevond, wc should never be able to gel a dray, or even 
gUick inio it; we were alDiic lime3 hours in the scrub, “td I don i 
ihmk we made half a mile m a straight line albigeiher. \Ve iTi^ 
also lo I urn it in both direcdons. but found n imt>issiblf from the 
nature of the grouTid. We therefore, after souie dchbcratiou, de- 
lennmed to return to Saliabun , and then proceeil by ihe more usual 
route to the ■ Rlchmoita River." We were 4 days before we reached 
Salisbun-J and after resting one. wc starlcil again on Uic t.4ih Ja¬ 
nuary.. bur first day’s journey* 32 miles, it>ok us lo “ ll^^mlong* 
another station of >fr. Murslds, from which we rode a short day of 
17 miles to " VVandswoinh;’ Here w c spent the afternoon. 11 any 
settlers ought to get on m this country, the owners of tlic latter 
station certainty should not fad. The parly consists of sjs : three 
Hnlleds and three Everetts* ihe two families being relatedj they 
do everything for themselves. When we arrived, one was hard at 
work as lTi blacksmith* repairing the drays for going down the 
countri' 5 another Is a stockman, and hioks after a herd of c^Ule j 
Cl third takes charge of the sheep* acting nt times ^ shepueril ; 

:i fimtth a carpenter ^ another a gardener , besides lixiking al ter 
ihe horses, of which they have a good many; and the eldest ol 
ihe intty keeps ihc accounts* xwid goes to Sydney to effeet sales 
and purchases. They built thmr own house* s-iwing all the wckmI 
iheinselves, and put up all ihc fences* ^cc.; and they seem to 1^ m 
full enjoyment of all the comforts and necessaries of a settlers 

The following day wc passetl Wauchnpe's and Boyd s* amving 
in the evening at Turner’s* M miles, ^iost of this day s ride w as 
ihroiwrU a beautiful country, particularly after passing the range 
betwwn the two former places, 'rhls range divides " New Eng¬ 
land ■' from “ Beufdy Plains*” ihough they both form ijart of ihe 
’I’able-land ; but ihc I alter is generally some hundred feet lower 
than New England " From l umcr’s wc went lo \Vindeycrs* 
30 mileil here we had to wail three days to get our burses ahiKl* 
live blacksmith who waa on the station having no nails* and we were 
obi iced to send 30 miles lo borrow enough fi^r our w anta. Our 
neii il&y’s ride, 32 miles* was to " Tcntedield* a siaiion ot 
Robert "M'Kenrie’s* a selller whom I hud often met in Sydney. 
This part of ihe Tahledaud h a good deal lower than New 
KngUnd—I should think fully 1000 feel* and it is said to fall 
stlU more towards the north. " Fenlerfield’ » only nboul uU 
miles from Oarlmg-downs. Fmm this place we changctl our 
course to ihc eastward ; and after riding about G or 8 miles over 
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nrarlv level nnil cipen counlrj-j vrc be^u. to ilesccn^l ofT (lie 
Tablo-lnijd, anti reached HindtnaT5li*s** juai iKfttre sun-seu 
11 mined ibe best part tif ihe dnvj the roadl bad, and very lidly: 
the distanre altogether 35 miles- " Hind marshes is a hauac of 
Afct^mmodation, but, as you may suppose, not a first-rale inn^ 
being indeed nothing more than a large liut; nevcrtheleas^ as it 
lurned ou! to be a very rainy and windy night, we w'ere not sorry 
to get under cover. This Is lliu only off ibe Table-land lead¬ 
ing tn the Clarence, a large river, emptyirig Itself into the sea at 
Shoal Ray. The nest morning we agjiin started in jhe rain to 
ride 15 intlcs to Knins\ at the junctEon of the ** Clarence^' and 
Kocky rivers, where ibe bad iveathcr obliged ns to remain all the 
following day. Reing now tjuile off the " Table-land/' we fniuDd 
the elituotC’ very different frren w'hat we bad had for the last few 
weeks, and every thing growing inrret Ivxunanlly * and, from being 
so near tlie mountainst there is no want of rain. The " Clarence’' 
here is of no great size; 1 do not indeed believe it to be the 
principal Ijjancb of tbe river ; there arc sei cral otliers more to ibe 
sr^uih only doited in the map, wliicb must, 1 think, bring down 
a inucli larger fiuonlily of water. From Fvana'a we went la 
Hogarth's, 30 miles, in the valley of the " Richmond,” and there 
got a supply of breOid, lea anti sugar, tn last 4 or 5 days, which 
time we thought we might be out in search of a gooil run. The 
whole of thecoontry betw^ecn " Hogarth^s and the '' REchmniitl ” 
is oivc imniense flat, witb the exception of a fen' low ridges. Tbe 
first day wc followetl tlown Myrtle Creek” lo its Junction with 
ibe south branch of the river, which we found to be 7flor 80 yards 
nitJe, and ap|iarently detrp, the W'aler bclnur ratltcr bmekijh. but 
drinkable. The next day we continued dow'n the left bank of 
tlic river for several miles, through a giMKl Cfnintry for cattle: 
the grass So thick that in places we could hardly ride tbrotigb it, 
and Well w ater ihI by large lagiums and swamps, the latter being 
covered niib high recrls, which also form a friiigc to most of the 
lagoons: one of tbe latter was nearly coveretl with black swarii 
and wild ducks. In the aftertioon w’e left the river, and struck 
across in a nr>rlh-westerly ilireclion ; and about half-an-hour Ije- 
fore sun^scli just as we came u}ion a small creek, where w'e 
intended to rest for the night, we fell in wiih n cainp of Wild 
Rlacks, with otdy^ a few w'unien aod cbihlren in it, all of w'bi>iii 
mode off os fast as they could; but w'e bad not gone a c^uorler of 
a iiiile further up the creek before we fell ;n with aiKither camp, 
couiuiiiing Stime 20 or more men, who, immetllately jumping op, 
witb iheir spears, ran to the other side of the creek, ^vhere they 
stopped ami began, brandishing their arms, ami putting themselves 
in all kinds of strange aUkuiles—all speaking tngtriher, ami look- 
ing fierce, Xot ivishitig to cuinc lu closer i|uartcr!i W'ith them. 
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viC quietly rode on, taking care to have our pistols rea*ly in case 
they should follow : this they did for some time, but on Uie oppo¬ 
site* side of the creek. At first we did not know whether they 
w ished to be friends or foes, but after a time th^ held up green 
boughs, which satisfied us that they had no evil intentions; we 
nevertheless would not allow them to approach, and wishing to 
get some little distance from them before we halted for the night, 
we continued on our way, and they soon ceased to follow us. It 
w as so late in the evening, that we were obliged to camp not above 
a quarter pf a mile from them; ami although the natives do not 
generally move about at night-time, we thought it prudent to keep 
watch all night; but we neither saw nor heard anything more of 
them. 

The next day we followed up the crock, till we reached the 
road leading from the “ Clarence” settlement to the lowest crow¬ 
ing place on the “ Richmond.’* Wc were very well satisfied with 
the country wc had seen; but not being sure whether it might not 
already have been applied for, we made for Stapyllon’s, the nearest 
station wc knew of on that river; we therefore followed up the 
rood, but when wc came again upon the river, we found it too 
much swollen by the late rains for our horses to fonl it without a 
guide; but some five or nx miles lower down, opposite to Slap}I- 
ton’s, wo got a boat sent across for us, and our bor^ were swum 
over without much difficulty. On making inquiries as U> what 
part of the country was still unoccupied, we were told that the 
whole of that lying l>etwecn Dobic’s and Deep Creek, imm«li- 
atcly opposite, had been granted to a Mr, Kvans; but as he liad 
failed to occupy it within the time allowed, viz. 3 niontlis from 
the license being grante*!, it was still vacant. That part of the land 
through which we rode was as gixxl a country as wc could wish to 
have, ami we were told that the whole of it was much the same: 
BO, without losing time in exploring further, wc determine*! to 
moke the licst of our way to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
who lives on the *' Clarence.” SettlcmcnU have been established 
on the banks of this latter river for several years ; but the country 
is not so fine, ami docs not seem so fertile or so abundant as that 
of the ** Richmond.” 

From the Commissioner’s, as wc w ished to return home as quick 
as iKjMible, having been absent six weeks, we were advise*! to lake 
a short cut to the south and west, leading on to the Table-land, 
near CoulU’ sheep station, at w hicb we formerly been, when 
wc retraced our steps, and rcturne*! to Salisbury. Our first day s 
journey from the settlement, about 30 miles, took us to the foot 
of the hills, where wc found another station of Coulls, ami bear¬ 
ing in the map the same name. Thus far we luul no clifficullics 
to encounter. The country between the Clarence and the fool 
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o{ the Ranj^ is tbSeJily timbered^ and presents a great variety of 
friiiij bui it is easily pomnuSj and ibe road tolerably guon;! fnr 
bnrsea. Much of this country, in ihc joint vallc)^ of the "Cla¬ 
rence ** and “ Hicbniond,*' t* farourable for the gtviwib of in beatj 
and at " Foster^s,’^ a little soutb of the " Clarence," wc were 
asauretl ibat the year befere tbey bad reaped 4.5 bushels nf GflUw. 
each id the acre. 

From 000113 ’ lower station we were told we could reach the 
Table-land in two dayi'—the otbor station: of the same name 
being ab^jut 30 miles off In a straight Unc, but nearly 60 by the 
road; mjt wishing to carry with us more than was needasary, we 
Uxik only a small 31b. loaf, half a pound of salted meat, aixl a 
little tea and sugar; these lost arc most irHlispensable articles 
ihrnughuut this country, and partieularly in the bush. 

Soon after we started, the weather, which had Ijcen Tery fine, 
clv»nged to rain j and this with fug continued more or less the 
whole time we were out, which, instead of hcing 1 night and 2 days, 
D4 we had been led to heliever was 4 nights and 5 days. The 
road, if yon call it such, luul been formed by a man of the name 
of Craig, about 2 or 3 years agu: it passes tbmugb the worst 
country it was ever my lut to trarcl in, and one we never should 
Ikii'c attempidl had it been correctly desctibevl to ns: we w^ere 
constantly losing out way, there being little or nt> truck; and al¬ 
though the trees bad formerly been marked with notehca cut in iho 
bark every 50 or 60 yards, moat of Uiem had grown up, or were 
not visible until were close opon them ; and licsides the pre¬ 
cipitous and rocky ranges we had to posi, there were five or six 
rivers, nr rather iorrcnts, nil swolten very much with the rains, 
which were to he cnjsswL Our horses, what with tlie rain, rough 
ground, and crtjssing rivers, ivorc atmn completely knocked up, and 
we were obliged by turns to lead and drive them un. However, 
wo coulriveil to reach ** Coutia* ” upi^cr sheep station in the fore¬ 
noon of ibe 5Lh day. 


H. G. ll. 
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—Ott t/if Coantria South 

Bj Dr. C]ia.iii.f:b T- Brke. 

Litmton^ 23rd NorsmlKr, 1843. 

Of tLe ki^bly inleralini^ €ounLrle« wbich fwrm ihf? siibjnTt of the 
present jiaper, tlic geifgniphiciil informiiuoti latbi^rCo Ielii] bcfMrc t 
the public Ls most meagre; anti ibe few ileUiils that we do pert- 
SMS. being dcriieil fmra the accounts of jtinfffe intbtiduala, are 
subject to those defects which the uis3Uppt>rie(i rcladoiij of iiadres 
of nnclrdi^ed countries always oren. - * 

That the present atiejnpt t<J describe these countries u\^y b> 
claim, to same portioR of oonliJciicej it Is iicce&£aT_v to explain the 
eirciun stances under which the materials were collected! from 
wbitdi it ha* been compiled, and the accompan_ving map coa- 
siructcd^ During mj ssjuurii of upwards of a twelvemonth in 
Gojain, t more than once visited the Urge commercial tow^ti of 
^’ejubhi, which is In iinmediate oonnesiou with the celebrated 
market of Ba$n, whither weekly, during eight months of the year, 
the G alias from the opposite side of the AbA'i rcinrt. Here I 
had frerjuent communication with individuals of all tribes, arid 
who had visited all part* of the Gal I a country and the adjoining 
states^ and from them [ obmined a tnnss of infominlion, which, 
although sometimes dlfTering in the minor details (a circumstance 
which was to be expected), is, in all the main plints, jjcrfoctly 
consistent, and m various parts mutually cmrroUiralivt!, 

Before entering Into any geographical delalla, I will refer to iw o 
ina]»9 in jjariicular, which were drawn by me under the direction 
of two imlividuals of no orElinary qunldicalions. The one ia 
f jusUu iCauthe, Depxmach f^or Duke) of Crtyam-—a prince whose 
frinmlship nnd protection I enjoyed during my slay iu that 
country. By descent he is a Galla of Anturu. but. hkc his neigh¬ 
bour, Sahel a Selassie of Sboa, a iletcemlant, in the female line, 
from the imjwrial family of Abyssinia—a circumstance of which 
lie Is not a little proud, since (as I have beard it stated in his own 
iwcseiice) be enn thus trace his descent from David, King of 
Israel, from father to son, with the intervention only of three 
females. Independently of his Galla extraction. Gi^hu passed 
bis childhood io the country of A'muru : anti since tliat jierlotl 
has, in hi* military carnpaigiLs to the S4:iuth of the Ab4i, traversed 
most of the countries specified Jtt his map. Its general correct¬ 
ness, therefore, cun hardly he illaputcd.* 

* I ooly «^el tbu map a iMrt Taller^ luit 1 bvl naudj diOIi:t4i]r m ftiidinfi ai> 
oypupunUy □! tus stknducj tQ lJi« aubwcl, iilllNDifa tud uflcii aromimi 

i1l*i l» slihIlI give -me ftic m^aiivd iibTuiniaiiai, Ai It wm, it vu rwt uiitlL juail t> 

Wl^fv tp ji^ Udbn lilt miiw of lut ytat, Ihtl t mud ha mujl lOjkthtulcJ r ftio 

fiT* nuivaob, kLcu 1 iu grtlinif fnm h™ tfc™ luHried ikcldi. 
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rije second nmp. wLirh is a remarkable documcrilt flas cib^ 
Ini lied frnui a MoLftmmedQn mcrehani of Dentn, named ^Omnr 
ibn Nrjai, ivbo, in rarTvin^ on hia traffic, Lnd been l>tyond KafTa^ 
frt>m Hhence he relumed only two or three years a^o. The |iosi- 
tionj m (bia map nere thus determined :—lie tnmefl bis back to 
i\iie Kiitiah (^leeca), which beara about N'*.\.E. from Vejiibbb 
and placed his linger on the pointa marking the bearings of tbc 
places named; whereon J drew a circle round it, and set down 
the names meulioned nil bin that circle. 

From these two skclclies,^ nuoicnius enramn routes, and, various 
other information coUctteiJ by me, the accomjianying map has 
been formed, which, ii liatcver may Ije its errors, Ls, [ tjelieve, the 
first attem pt to arrange ibc countries to the S. of tbe A bit in 
anything like a consistent form. Tt wdl tliercfore, I hope, !» 
received as a valuable addition lo our knowledge of ihese rcgiims. 

_ The general character of these cunutrit'S appears to be very 
aimilar to that of Shoa and Gojnni—eitiunsivc undulating jdaiiis, 
with, in Slime portions, higher mouniaiu masses, traversed by 
numerous streams, which at first taking their course over the 
eleraled plateau are but insignificant bnxjks, and then falling 
abruptly through a wild mountainous country, beemne rapid 
torrent, the union of w'hich form rivers of mngnitude. The 
count^i€^s of Hither Jiinxna, Agimo, and Gunm in particular, are 
tleacTibctl as eitmtsive ]ilaji'ts producing barley, which Speaks for 
an elevation of from 7000 lo SOOO feeu Cbelca, and the dis- 
tricls lo the h'^, and FL, ns also hubUi Qomma, ami Kafhi, are said 
to conmiii more elevated regions, similar to the Tilha VVAba and 
^ cknudach mountains of Gojam, Wallegga is ati extensive plain 
and (ill great pari) desert country, sir etching far kj the W . and 
extending to the river Baro, Betn'cen VVnltegga, Guma, Gera, 
and KalTa, lies a vast forest, tbrotigb which the” caravans goin.^ to 
the laskuamctl country must pass. The merchants describe S os 
impervious to the rays of ibe sun, wbieb is not seen, they sav, for 
four or five days successively. In this forest, nutl in its unmniiaie 
viciiuty, are the heads of the Goyeb, Gaba, and Oedhesa, ilm Grsi 
of which streams is but a small brook where it is crossed on one 
of the routes from Guma to KoiTii, This forest appears to ex¬ 
tend west ward and northward tliruugh M al Itigga, and eastward to 
Efuirca, in w hich country my first informant, Dilbo, descrtbcA the 
Oibhi known to him as. rising m a large forest. 

Aliliough must of the Galla countries ar<p wUtumt any settled 
form of govertunent. it Is not to be imagined that they are in a 
slate of anarchy. Each tribe bos its own chief, ruling dbtriets of 
greater ur less extent, w hose anihorily, it is true, is rather suitetl 
for and i^cnm^ in limes of war than in those of jicace* when 
the traditions of the natloji, as preserved by the elders, and public 
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opinion^ have more tn do nith ihc ^vcmnacDt of each tribe than 
the will of ibe nWia-A^ia Dr chief—literalLjp tramVr. In En^iroap 
Gutiin, and Kaku Jimma, boweTer, regular bemlilftry guvem- 
menta es.iat, in which Uie aWdute power is vested in the hands 
of a sultan or ting, Tlio same form of government prevails in 
the nrigUboun'ng ootntiries of Kal!a> Woruttap and Jnnjero, where 
the kinglj power is exerciied in its fullest extent;, and as here' * 
ditarj monarchy does not appear to be an indigenous institution 
amongst the Gallas^ it is not Lmpmbable that this stale of tilings 
in the^ southern countnes mar not have bocu without irtflticnce 
in producing the like atnong the Eouthem tribes of the invaders, 
after they had settled down in the provinces torn by them frutti 
the Ethiopian empire^ 

Tlie 'districts immi^iatelr skirting the Abd'i, which are partly 
in the valley of that river and ]>artly in the plaia almve, are more 
or less on a frieiidly footing with the rulers of the peninsula of 
Gojam, to whom most of them ]>ay tribute^ A mum, in [rarticular, 
is prindjially under the rule of a powerful chiefiaiit namctl Ado 
lb»i, who has also subjected to bia jx>wer, in great part, the 
nelghlmuring districts of Hurro, JidiLi, flubaittu, ami UmuiUr 
Being related Ui Dcjach Goshu, he was sente years ago induced 
to ackuuwleilge his Euprcinacy, receiting front him the title of 
FitaurdK, wiiU the grant of a portion of Shinasha., on die N, side 
of the Abd'i; but he has lately rebelled i and at the lime 1 visited 
Shinasha, the dLsaffected, u liont 1 have in tny Journal described 
as crossing Lhc river to avoid the paymenL of the duties imjioscd 
on them, found a friencUy rece|>tit>n in the territories of Ado Ibsa. 

Ifeyoml Amuru, to the westward, are Hehantu and Linunu 
(eallm Limpiu^Soixt, to dislingtilsh it from the Limmu of Endrea), 
the position of which countries was determined by me on tny visit 
to Shinasha in Dect-mlwr, 1S42. Beyond these is an extensive de¬ 
sert tract called I Jandak, through which flow's a large river joinirig 
the Abii. This river, in its position, coincides widi the Yabus, 
and is, therefore, probably die Dedhesa in the lower part of its 
Course. This river was by some named Ur me as the Ahdt; and 
in fact 1 could learn no other name for it, except that one person 
Slated it bore the same name (HihuLsk) as the desert country 
dimugh which it runs. We have here, beyond all doubl, the 
Uabi^iti of M. Jomard's inforicer. Ware (Ouare), with his 
conn try Limmu adjoining Hehaiilti,—w'bieh must evidently be 
the case from the allusion to both of them together in one of 
hts war-sDugB.^^d with Sibu and Leka beyond them on the one 
band, whilst V\’dmbera ^the position of which Z determined on 
my journey id to Agaumidet in Alarcb, 1842) lies next them to^ 
wards the 1 may remark that Sibu and Leka are portions of 
Obo, or Wobo, and that the Gibbi rua la the former dislricl. 
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i hr* tribes nf Ouclcni aad Higher Jimma^ on arcoiint of Ujcir 
connexion with the nuirket of BuOj ifind it to their interest to 
keep ci>ostantly on good termj iiiih ibeir nei^hboan of Gojmn. 
The f^ntU^p of the iMiueba (Macha oi- Meoha) mbes of Kutlai 
and Liban, on tbt conLrai^f, it very donbtfol ^ and wlieiie%-er tbe^r 
^ fancy they mu do to Trith impunity^ they make inroads into 
Guderu anil Jimma, or acrou the Abli into Gojojn, ta was the 
case when i was in that neighbourhood last year. 

The caravans from Baw to E!!n£reaj after passing through 
Guderu and Junma, enter Nonnoj which is an extensive and Icv'ei 
country, in great part desert, inhabited by hordes of horseiiien of 
warlike character and without regular govetninent. with whom ihe 
king of Enarea is generally at war. It is in Nontio that the 
ly&fiUJis find the greatest oljslacles, being frefjuenlly detained 
several innnihs, as was the case during the last season of 1842-3, 
when, for four months prcriously to my departure from Baao (la 
Febroary, 1843}, al] commonicalion between the two countries 
was cut off. 

The Enarea of the present day forms ap|nirem1r but n small 
portion of the enuntry to which that name was formerly given. 
Ky giwgraphera it is generally staled that Enirca is still a 
Christian stale; but this is an error, arising probably from the 
tact thal the Christian inhabitants of the i:ounlry were for a time 
able to r^ist the pagan invaders. But it is nevertheless ccrinin 
that tho Limmu tribe of pagan Gallos long ago niaile themselves 
maaicra of the country, which they still continue to hold m sub¬ 
jection, Hence the names of Limmu and Enhrca are used as 
almost synonymous They have, howerer, since turned Aloham^ 
merlans. Enarea is a iccfinii-dnffyit, t, e. a lower degree of the 
elevated plateau suited to the growth of the vine, Dilho from* 
pared its temperature to thai of Alia Amlja, near Aokober, the 
clevntinn of w hich was detortnined by Mr. Kirk and myself to be 
5271 feet; and numerous merchants assured me that it is a much 
warmer dimate than cither Gojam or l^hoa, so that Its lower cle- 
vatbn is nnqueadonahle. The rains begin there in April* and 
the rivers are full by June. At the end of July or the beginning 
of August the dhvrraft not harvest begins:, which i* not 

the case in Gojam till Sopicmber. Enirea is principally dele* 
brated for m extensive woods of coffee, the chief locality of 
which IS the valley of the Gibbi, close beyond Sakka, the 
great emporium of ibe kingrlom, Tbese wivods are described 
as contotnlng trees, the trunks of which are from 2 to 3 feel 
in diometor—a si?.iT far cicceding anything of the kind clae- 
wbere- They are the pmperij of the king, and are watched by 
his slaves. The coffee crop begins in the month of December ■ 
and the female slaves of the king go from Sakka to get it in* 
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setting off in the inornii^ nncl returning loaded in the oTning. 
The price of the article at Sakka is very low; it has l)cen stated 
to me as vaiy ing fn>m 7 lbs. to 15 lbs. per atnole (piece of rock- 
salt). However, I l>elicve it is usually sold by the ass or mule 
load. A Christian sen-ant of one of the principal Mohammetlan 
merchants of Yaush Uild me that having receive<l from his master 
two dollars os wages, he bought with them at Sakka fimr nss-liMds 
of cufTee, U^ther with the IktosIs which carried them, with which, 
returning to Baso, he set up as a trader on his own account. But 
1 was. informed in another quarter that it is most customary to 
purchase it from the king by the mu/e-load, the price of which is 
about one dollar, without limitation os to the quantity of the load, 
the boost being allowed to take as much as it can possibly move 
under, provided only it boar its burthen l>eyond the limits of the 
market, when it may be at once unladen. Such being the only 
standard, it will not ap|>car surprising tlmt it should have 1>ccome 
customary to train many large and powerful mules for the market, 
in order to let them out on hire; and it is asscrtctl that one load 
so purchased makes two ordinary onM. It may be remarked 
here, that, independently of what comes from Endrea, there is very 
little coffee protluced for the purposes of commerce. In Jimma 
and Kaffa small quantities only arc found, as likewise in the 
valley of the Gojeb. In Wallegga, in the valley of the Gaba, 
there is said to be a gixxl deal; but it does not’api^ear to be made 
use of. 

'rhe approach to Endroa from the N. is at Kdla —a word of 
frer|uenl occurrence, which has the same signification os the 
Amharic her; vi*., a gate or pass,—which is defended by a ditch 
and fence; such a fortification being rendered necessary by the 
predatory character of the inhabitants of the country of Nonno 
previously mentioned. The king is said, however, to have sub¬ 
jected many of them to his dominion, lie has a few Abyssinian 
(Tigre) gunmen in his service, the Mohamimetlan merchants 
having succeeded iu conveying to him several matchlocks and 
pistols. Endrca was till lately at war with the neighbouring 
countries of Jimma and Guma: with the former to much disadvan¬ 
tage. But peace has now been established between the moiiarchs 
of the tlircc kingdoms, which jteace has been cemented by their 
union by marline, and still more by the adoption of Islamisni bv 
the kings of Jimma and Guma. In Endrca this religion has 
long since usurped the place of heathenism; this country being 
the princip^ place of residence of the i^Iohammedan merchants 
of Abyssinia, whose precepu and exxunple have had, and still 
continue to have, most sur|msing results in the t-onversion of the 
Gallos. 1 he iuhabitants of Endrea enjoy the reputation of being 
the most avilised of all the Gallas; and manufactures flourish here 
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in B biglier Jegrep tbiin anpvhcru else in iMs qtinrlfr of Africa. I 
hare seen wiih ^rclwrought blades and! ivory bandlm very 

clegAiitly infnid vtllb silver^ os ^vcll B9 cloths with onuimcnieil 
borderSj, brought froin Eoarea^ Bucb as would irr vain be looked fnr 
in Abyssinia. 11 uL it may be remarked tbnl throughout the 
, Gnlta country, of which Shoa may be rega.rdc?d os a part> the 
stale uf mauuracturea is much superior to tlmt of Ab}T5inia, pro¬ 
perly BO called. Endreo. is of most importance to Europeans os 
the main Kmrce of the trade of Abyssinia; almost all the coffee, 
and a large proportion of the ivory and slaves brought to Boso 
market, and thence carried by the K&hlahs northward ami 

eastward, being the prixlucc of this country. Baso appears to be 
the only mercantile outlet that Enarea possesses. From Sboa, 
mereltonts arc said to go thither occasionally ; bat there is cuj 
regular trade between the two countries. 

Tbr king of Endrea is named Ihsa, bm he is better known as 
Abba Bdgibo, t. e. “the master of Bogiho " (his favourite war- 
horse),. such lieing' the Galla mode of distiuguisliiiig their chiefs.* 
He is describf?d to me as being sf^mcwhere between forty and 
forty-ft VC years old,'and as remarkably fair. His father's name 
was Bdfoj surnamed Abba Gomliol; mid bis eldest son and Jieir 
apparent is Sauna, or Abba Hago. Abba Bdgiho’^s principal 
residence (he has seven in all) is in the immediate vidnily of the 
large market U>wn and capiLaj of Ku^rcOj Sakka. 

Gmon adjoins Endrca to the ^F.> lieing of Ic^ eitcni and less 
ptwcrful than that country. It is governed by Abba Kebu. 
The inhabitants of Gumn were more than those of any other 
Country doomed to slavery; as their sovereign, who lias the cfaa- 
racier of extreme severity^ is in the habit of selling whole families 
for offences—sometimes of the most trifling nature—committed 
even hy a single iiuhvidiinl. Hut this custom has diminisbed 
very considerably since Ablia Kebu^s adoption of Islamism, os 
bis e.campEe has been, followed by the greater part of bis Subjects, 
who have thus plac«i themselves mider the Moslem law. The 
capital of Guriia is Gombitta. 

Sanna, surnamed Ablia Jifari the king of Kaka Jimma, is 
the most powerful of iLe Galla mi^uarchs, and bis dominions are 
very extensive, having been much enlargCMl by nci:|uLsttioiis lately 
made at the expense of Emirea, os well os in the south and west. 


• Tbe CI>ri*lbLb prluneJ AhyticiJi* turn (rr^ueiitij /Aeia luiiqn. For cuLfnpIr, 
tlifl pracE^T rirjitituali uf Ut^aui 3* cuIId] i. r, '^ibe buJEiluy’' m hLi. 

nimf, ftw.1to B.J, tlw nnire siricn him ut ^ biMli Jiy bci fotlirr or iiujEbcr, hj ^hkh 
ho io gntcrnlEy kihfHTii >raindly, SoMl^ nwrey of which ij hii 

CbtiiitiEui bJinc; aikil tiikiHy, KauHtt^ ^ iho niuttf uf KmtEiii,'* by EThich 

noiiK^ bu i» called by 1^w loldim iVid in litoci of vgu. ^ikbr] crown^'^ 14 (ik 

foU^n'i iiiuiLir. 
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His father was D^in^la, samatned Abba Nagil. Abba JifAr 
has a much better reputation than Abba Bogibo amon^ the mer¬ 
chants, who describe the latter as ^raspin^, while the former is 
liberal. But the position of Enirea pves it odi-anta^fts. ns repmls 
the commerce with Abyssinia, which Jimroa docs not possess; 
add^ to which Jimroa produces very little coffee. From its ex- , 
tensire conquests, Jimma is a ^reat slave-dealing country, the 
people call^ Sidiimas (of whom I shall speak hereafter) beinj^ 
chiefly brought from thence. Folia, or Holla, a town within the 
dominions of Abba Jifar, is notorious as being the place where 
young male slarct are mutilated in order to qualify them for 
attendants in the harems of Uie great. 

J^jero is a country of which the imperfect accounts hitherto 
obtained make one, from their strangeness, only the more desin>us 
to learn something further respecting it. The g<n'ernment ap¬ 
pears to be not merely an abrolute, but a most capricious de¬ 
spotism. I was told that all the male inhabitants, except the 
monarch and his children, are mutilated, liaving the two breasts 
cut oS anti one of the testicles extracted, in order that they may 
be d^ualifled for reigning. The tanners and (1 l>elicvc) other 
inferior crastes—for the distinction of castes prevails here, as in 
Abywnia—-are not included; the strange reason for their ex¬ 
emption being, that as they arc not freemen of a high caste, and 
consequently no one would submit to their rule, there is no fear 
of their aiming at the government. At Yejubbi. during my last 
visit, I saw, prciiously to ^nng been made acquainted with this 
custom, a couple of Jdnjero lads, whom I immediately sought 
up in onlcr that I might by personal inspection ascertain the 
trutli of what 1 hod been told. One of them luul already been 
bought by an agent of the king of Shoa, ami had been dispatched 
to that country ; the other, who was still there, had his breasts un¬ 
mutilated, he being, they said, a tanner's son; others said he was 
too young, being only nine or ten years old, and that operation is 
not performed till the age of twelve or thirteen. But the poor 
child was a complete eunuch, he hanng passed through the h.^s 
of the barbariMs at Folia. The price demanded for this lad was 
40 dollars, which sum had been paid for his companion by Sahela 
Selassie. I was repeatedly assured, however, that the custom 
airily described actually prevails in the country. The two in¬ 
dividuals whom I thus saw, as well as many of the others, prin- 
cip.-dly females, from the same country, whom 1 had seen on pre- 
nous ocf^ons. were the Cmrest of ail the slaves brought to Baso; 
ami the inhabitants of Janjero arc so in general. Still there arc 
•ome of dvker complexion among them, as I have myself had 
opportunides of observing. The native name of this country is 
ngaro, as I have heard from the mouths of sev'cral natives; 
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Janjoro bein^ the Galla pronunoation of the word, as Zinjero 
is the usual Abyssinian appellation. The king’s name was given 
me as Amno; but I hare reason to believe that this is an appella¬ 
tive, and not the monarch’s proper name. The inhabitants of 
Janjero are pagans, being neither Gallas, Sidamas (Christians), 
• nor Mohammedans: and their language is quite different from 
those of the surrounding countries. 

Janjero is a higher country than ElnArea, producing barley; 
but there are lower portions in which coffee is found. The food 
of the inhabitants is the easef, as in Kafia; in speaking of which 
country I shall hare occasion to describe more at length the er- 
ciustce use of this esculent vegetable. They eat, moreover, the 
flesh of oxen only; not that of sheep, goats, fowls, or, in fact, any 
other animal. Another carious ctistom of Janjero must be par* 
ticularise<l. The people are subject to the tape-worm, like the 
Abyssinians, but the king alone drinks kosso in order to expel it; 
his subjects make use of a certain grass, as they must not employ 
the “ king’s medicine." 

Kuclia appears to be the same as Kuchasb, which is described 
as a Christian country, entirely surrounded by pagan Gallas. I am 
informed that tlie people of Kuchash send priests to be ordained 
by the A bun or Bishop of Abyssinia in the second year after his 
arrival at Gondar, that is, as soon as posable after the news of 
his arrival has reacheil them. When the priests return home to 
their n>untry, they arc not permittetl to touch the ground outside 
of their houses, but are carried by the people to and from the 
church. It is a well-known fact that before the invasion of the 
Gallas the greater part, if not the whole, of their present country 
was occupie<l by Christians. Imlcpcndently of the general tra¬ 
dition to that effect, they still preserve in Gojom arks brought 
from Gandeberat, &c., when those places were invaded by the 
Ciallas. A Tuluina Galla informed me that in his country they 
are ac({uainted with three Christian states, which they distinguish 
as Sidima Gojam or Sidaraa Cioshu, Si«l£roa Sohelu, and Siildma 
Bdtora; the first meaning G<ijam govemetl by Dejoch Goshu, 
the second Shoa governed by Sahela Selassie (of which name 
Sahelu is a common contraction), and the thinl, os I apprehend, 
Kuchash, which is in the immediate neighbourhood of—perhaps 
subject to—the Galla country of Botor. My informer was of 
opinion that Sulama Bdtora means Kaffa. but I think erroneously ; 
since be could scarcely have known even of the existence of the 
latter country previously to his arrival in Gojam ; l>esides tliat be 
himself stat^ that bis countrymen, the Tuloroas, are personally 
acquainted with the people of Sidama Bdtora from coming in 
contact with them sometimes by the way of Woreb. 

Sulima is a term which is usually applied to Christians in 
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general, alihnu^h at Raso I lini't hratd it not tmfrW|Uetitl v 
Ui pcHipIc Kvho certainly' ilo nut proff«s our rt-li^utn; atiJ 1 have 
heard it explained as meaning the natives of Oountries bejond ibc 
land of the Gidlair^'ho are of s different raceapd ^poak a ilifTorent 
language; nnd tlie slaves froiii Knffa, Wurdtla,r VVolijnOj ap¬ 
pear to be afl known in ilie market as Sidamas, vvidioul reg: 3 rd 
to their reli|non. StiU Janjerej is never so named. 

Respecting ^Voliiiixa—this is the native muno, Widfimo being 
the Gal la designation—[ have not been able to learn arty pevr- 
liculorsr except that it is i:>n Uic way ti> tidi countrv, and not 
between Jimma and KafTa^ that the Oojeb Is crossed in boats. 
VVortltla, which lies farther tOi the W., towards Kada, is a very 
eitensirc tract un<ler the rule of a king who is a pagnUj as are the 
greater part of his subjects. But Kika and the more eastern 
portion of the dominiems of the king of VVori^tla are for the most 
jMirt inluibited by Christians. Natives of thaicounitrj with whom 
I have s|Hrken say that their countrymen are of nil shades of 
coluurj, hkc the Abyssinians ; but all those w'hoin I have seen are, 
as a race, unquestionably of a much darker complexion, partaking 
too^ in n slight degree, of the negro physiognomy. The nierthnntii 
of Baso do not visit theie countries, with which they have no 
iradCj and where, they say, they would be sure to be mnrderitth 
The slaves arc all either taken in w^ar, t>r purchased os culprits 
witli their families, such being a common mode of punishment 
throughout these countTics. 

Ivaffa is the nest tract to be tnentioned,. respecting which 
country my information is principally derived from ’^Omar ihn 
Nejdi, the merchant of Dcriia already mentioned ; the main par¬ 
ticulars were, however, confirmetl by others, ftis describefl as a 
Christiait state, more extenrive and powerful than any of the 
Gal la kingdoms before enumerated. The title of the monarch 
is Thito, meaning king. The present Tbnto is named Gchnucthri' 
— otioiher informam called him Bieddo—and his capital is Bojign. 
His rule is quite despotic, and his power and wealth surpass those 
of any ruler of Abyssinia, not excepting Rds Ah' and Sahek 
Selassie. He Im* two chiefs under him^'^ said ’Omar, " styled 
ChaUaruso and Kainhardso, each of wl 3 om is equal to Kjis 
Guksa/' the present KAs's grandfather. This expression is in¬ 
tended Ui convey the idea of this monarch's extreme pjwer; since 
Has Guksa, the founder of the existing dynasty, is looked up to 
tis without equal in .Abyssinia. The Thdlo of Kafih, like Sahela 
^lassie ajid Giishu Caudle, claims to be descended from die 
imperial family of l^thlopia. 

I here are only six—another informant said eight—churches 
m the kingdom, although so extensive. The distonce of these 
churches from each other was conipored with that between Dima, 
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Vnushj DtJinbechii, &c* in nryiim. nr .xs bping jci fTienlflr. Tbia 
Becm# to allow ilmi, like ibr tbiLrcbn of Uiesi: latter pljirefl, tbov 
nre a species of abbey or Ooment, the towns in nblcli they stand 
beloiig;iii^ to ibc cliurchea, anil! being sanctuaries or “cities of 
refuge,'^ like those of tbe [sracUtes^ ^Vhen. tbe Thatu dies, his 
body must be carrtcil " a week's joarncy to one of ibcse clmrebes^ 
wind] is tlie usual place of sepulture of the monarelis. In KalTa, 
^ also in nil the countries to Uic S. of tbe fialUs, includizig Jcm- 
jeruj jI ii eonsitlercil improper to eat of an\ stirt—in fact 

‘grain-eater^ is a term of reproach—tbe vegetable food of tlic 
people tronsistlng entirely of cjwrf, which b cultiiaterl in vast 
quantities. They have, it is true, wheats barley, tiefif. beans, and 
other kinds of grain and pulse ^ but all of thea-e are used only for 
inakiug [>ceT, or as foial for the caiile, Jn like manner, ns in all 
die other countries above mentioned, tl]e os U the only nuimal 
used for food;; but in Kftffa fowls also are eaten, which in Janjert» 
at least is not the case. The eating of fowda Lu KaOa is, however, 
onlrallow'cd to males, as should a female partake of this artJclo of 
food she is immeiliately sold a* a slave. 11 is to be remarked that 
the people of Kalla deal in slaves, although Cbristiaios, w hich the 
Christians of Abyssinia do noli wiib the exception of tlujse of 
Agamtiidor in resjwet of their Sliankala capiives. In Kafla lo 
wear leather in any form 1 $ improper. The higher and middle 
classes of the people wear cotton dresses ^ hut the pm>rer weave 
the lilamenis of the enset into a coarser article of elothiiig, which 
is very durable. The Lnhabitajits of this country are on the whole 
well olT, and niony of them are citremely w-eallhy. The currency 
consists of pieces of rock-salt brought by the ^nnar mcrchnnis 
by tJie way of VV^allegga, and common g!ak bends, tbiriv of w hich 
are equivalent to a piece of salt. Dollars are not known, except 
perbap in the Tliato's house, .N^o ^Id is found in Kddfa, hut it 
is brought thiih cr from the neigh bouring cou niry of Siek ka. There 
is cf^fTce, which grows w'Ud in forests, and also chat or kiit* {tea f) 
and Aemrtma, a species of coriander (?jl, which is brought in 
tolerably large quantities to Bplso from this anti other places, ami 
exported lo ludia by the Way of ^lassdw'ah. The civet of Abys^ 
sini.xn commerce comes princiimlly from Kalfa, but small quan¬ 
tities of 

produiCCtl ini JidiniiTir Ouinfi-i Anil Cicr^L Jn 

Kaffa there is no dry seasuii; it rains more or leas ihmiighiiut the 
w holey CM, so tliat there b grass at all seasons, with a Ci.ins[ant suc¬ 
cession 111 c^ips. To Use ’Omaris words, “ tbe harvest lasts all ihe 
year roond,^ The males arc circuindsed and the females ex¬ 
cised. This ap]>ears lo be the prevalent custom throughout all 
the nations of this part of Africa, with the exception of the 

• KEt,ilH IxTODiite d™^ of llu AjaLi, Sinp Nict]Mllr''i Tiavtli, Ac. ■ 

fitcjr'i CbmtoaukthLL *' 
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Galias, ainon'j whom llic injiles arc tsot circuniiciscd. The Tliato 
1]A5 riPt the excluBii’Q vsc of the faxsto, as Lis raj'al Lrothcr in. 
Janjero, but his subjects inav physic themselves after the usual 
Abysstnuiit ccsIcri^ Oriuii-xali (is bmu^ht to Kafla 
from the Inillan Ocean hy the ivay uf Galw, NVoriltta^ and Doko. 
Mv infcrmaiits were very preetac arid positive on this puintp saying 
that the sea is very near to Dokn^ and that it is that of the 
Banians, with ivhcnii and with whfise country (Hind) they arc 
acquainted, fn.'m having traded arilh them in the f iorts of the He<l 
Sea. On tny suggesting the pissihility of this salt being brought 
from Lake As&ali by the way of HArrargie (Ilutrur), 1 was 
assured that such is not the casc> the direction of the two rornls 
being quite difTerciii.* 

Of the countries beyond Kaflii to the S. and VV.,, ^Ornar and an 
Ahyssiutan of Gall a extraction, named 'All ibii Mobantmed, are 
the only persons wlio could give me any information, and wiiat 
1 did obtain from them is very scanty. Suro is 2 days' Jituniey to 
the W, of Bonga, and Is. subjoet to KafTa. The country is b^nh 
highinnd and valley, hut the pecqilc arc all shank alas, or negroes. 
The men go naked, and the women wear only a smLilk apron. 
The king of the counti^ alone is eluthed. They are pagans. 
They take out IW'O of the lower front teeth, and cut a hole in the 
lower lip, into u'hlcti they insert a woodea plug. They also pietxN: 
the gristle of the ear all n^mud for the insrrtiim of grriss. Like 
the rest of the people to the S. of the Gal I as, they only the 
flesh of ihc ox. Beyond Suro is Si^i^kka, a week's jouniey from 
Bonga; but so far my informants had not been. They say that 
in times of war the Arabs come to Siekka aiul Suro to fight wilh 
the people, and in times of peace to trade. The only articles 


* In Ml. 7r.1^ or i|i« annHl rDltimit d! llie ' uf .^ll].Eu|iia.' li^ Majar 

Harm, |HUii1i>h<4 ihnrtl jr *fl w Ibli pufHT w.-n ttimI, ■ « dracfinfiuii of m imjHHtanl utdi 
mnnivi: kiiii^dukii to |>« IhjuiiiI Katfii, and luouhI .Soria, tire ir|i,|;iD[|. at mblch 
ii Cbrutian, iti captui beiiiif oillci:l BuTijpi, and hi monarch llfctduo, latui :» di^- 
acrilird. bj Ihr Aulatir a* Ixiiijf at war laiili a neljdilrutirin# Lrttw of oallod 

.SofirniK, lii lltf itnicii [Jiuii ot KntTA ijirtii fl-lwv*, ibcM vrty prirtirmltm. nrlatMl by 
Muji^ Uvrii mpfcHiifl .Sioa arr aicrib^ En KafTa. iti capital btiu^ ItuN^ iti kiiig'a 
Iwnr ^cvrtliit^ to anr ttrromntiic} rtiMldn, ill CIlttji’ud, and ili tnr^fo 

iMMin auto. It mem to fo] low. rJifirror^, that Suu and KilStv arv tbe .ueu ^-1 iti Litber 
wordi, that Sum, o* a trp^raH ipfytlam/fatii Ao/q, jtoi mi Jn cambcmliDn 

of lliia CniKtuiiDii, tilt autlmril y 0^ tWP vtbn' ii to be citod, burli of irliom 

a^i« in tnaktiiFT Honjta, tlhe upila.1l of Mojor Horrift'i Sti»m io be ileal of KbOo. Tli^ 
owulbr IlfiT. !Mr. Krapf, iriio ill ihr votutnr miiilfd 'daunmli (if iIhi Iln, ilewn. 
Ijcuhnx Knipr,' pbh|i»li«|, p. Jas, ,ay», “ ihe upilal cill« of Calt* an- 

Driiiili /fofl^nr.^ Tlitf eilber ■■ >1. li'.VtiWbe, vfhti In tlw ■ Biilledit dt U Saeiiil^ 
tl* fJtntini|ilii?, Him. aix, p. tSU, -‘li; ii>apu iJp rniaitfigiHH rlajj* Kafa; aa 

pfjnHpalt riOf Li piu4 K^iiiilri qui «ti»te rn F,ihLopie." tVlim tto runic In 

otirtajii furtbiy itifmnAtiDiii tioiw iIlLI iuik.ijuirij re^iinii, it inty poHiltty Iw 

riMiiid ilioi K^4 titidSuBruT didVreijt etimiM for ihc aoiicit cuuiury, eir Hut tht-c are 

ptoTi^« of (Hit oittipirf . li’dT tl« ptfiKut, Wit Ikil cui bo dime ii to aaert 
ibetr (pinml itJentity, 
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briDuwith them arc of various snrts, in exchange for 

which they tEike only slavea anti gtuld. The mtmlry prHiuecs 
ivory', but no coflec. ’Opw sayj tiinl imta^ Arabs come to Siekka 
nrnl SurOj if lUe way U good. These Arabs he explains cts being 
Mohammedan mer^ants fram Ciniart cnlicd als^v Tuharis (pf. of 
Tehriir)*w ho come by the u ay of I'^^allegga. I have on a former 
Dccaslon ineiuioned that Oinjar corresiionds with the Ahu-mmla 
(tJ^ sand) of the maps^ 

it U further to be nientionetl^ hut on the authority of ^Omar 
alone, that beyond KafTais a country called nrrb^Udor tht^ncuneof 
w hose king is Gallig^fo ; next to w hich is the country of iMoeba. 
whose king is called O'go j and then again a tlnrd c&lleil Afillo, 
of which the king is named Gimbi, The inhabitants of all these 
countries arc Christians, atid their languages resemble that of 
Kaffa. AfilEo Is Biaictl hy'^Oinar to be Irffyom,! the river Baro: 
from mutes furnlEhed to me by several Gallas, in which Afillo is 
named as a Christian country surnmndeil hy Gallas, its jm^iition 
w'ouhh hotverer, np^iear to l>e to the east or northward of that 
river, But the information in this resj>ect is b^i very vague, that 
it is mjt possible to say ni'We than that the general direction iff 
these counirteii from Ka^a is probably to the W. or NAV. 

1 have not yet s[Hiken of the languages of Kaffa, ^V^JnUla, and 
Wolaitza. As ajijicars from vocabularies which I have collected of 
these tongues, they arc closely omneclcHl with each other, and— 
what is most curious os concerris the past hist^iry of these count ries 
*— ^Cognate wlLli the Gonga language still sptikun in a portluu of 
Damot, on the northern side of the Abil Hence it is not unrea- 
soimble to conclude tljjil* previously to the irrupiiiui: of the Gallos, 
one single langungc in various dialects prevailed throughout the 
table-laiul now occupied hy diesc invaders as far castwanl as die 
limits of the dialects cognate with the Audiaric, which—at least 
at the present day—would appear to commence in Gurigie or 
therea bouts, 

VVith rc-sprcl to Doko, Imth ^Ooior and 'Ali entirely confirm 
fblho^s account of the natives of the country cUmbirtg up trees 
with llieir feet first. They explain it thus:.^—In that country there 
are very tall slenrler trees without a single side branch, in the 
heads of which trees the Imscs deposit their honry,^ To reach this 
trojisurc the people tie the two ends irf a rope round the stem of 
the tree at a little distance from each other; then encircling the 
tree with theJr legs, and preve-nting themselves from slipping 
down hy resting on die higher end of the rope, they, with their 
heads and liamU downn auls, untie the lower cad, w hich being 
fasteiietl a little further up hcemnn'-a in its turn the higher one. 
Thus alternating tlie ends of the rope, they at Iciiglh reach the 
snuiEoit of the tree, from w'hciicc, having obtained the sought-fur 
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prlrc, they slip down with the feet foremost. In a memoir on 
these countries, read by the Rev. I. L. Krapf before the Epyi>d.an 
Si»ciety in Cairo, a translation of which has appenretl in the 
Afonatsiterichte of the Geographical Society of Rerlin, Vol. iv., 
p. 181, it is stated, on information subscr|UontIy obtained from 
Dilbo, that die people of Doko are yiymtes, and some remarkable 
particulars arc given respecting them. I confess, for my own part, 
that neither of my informers made any allusion to so curious a 
fact; and it is to be remarked tliat in a paper on the Countries 
to the South of Shoo, by M. dWbbadic, in the Bulletin of the 
Gcograpliical Society of Paris for last June (vol. xix. p. 439), 
wliich I hn\’e just seen, it is stnteil. on the contrary, that the 
natives of Doko are very large and muscular—“ tres gros el bien 
muscle, absolument comme les Saw^hily.*’ M. d'Abbadie adds, 
tliat the language of Doko has some resemblance to that of 
Wonitta; consequently, to that of KafTa likewise. 

With rf^pect to the information furnished to me by 'Omar, 
I am lK>und to say that 1 have every reason to give him credit for 
veracity. Me answered all my questions with the greatest readi' 
ness, explainetl cheerfully any apparent discrepancies, and some¬ 
times called on me to say tliat he had been speaking to' Ali (w ho 
frcrjuently took part in our conversations), and found that he liail 
been mistaken in something be had told me, bic. The |XH)ple 
of Derita are |>erhaps better informed than those of any other 
place in Abyssinia, from tlieir licing the principal merchants, and 
lieing in the habit of visiting all the surrounding countries. 
** Where is the land," said ’Omar, “ tliat a Derita lij (a child of 
Derita) docs not reach ? We would go beyond Koila, if the 
kings of that and of the adjoining countries would allow' us to 
pass." This latter assertion he rejieatcd on ray questioning him 
as to the possibility of getting across the continent from KafTa, 
which he said WtU quite out of the question, owing to the constant 
wars. On my asking whether there was no commercial road 
westward, he said “certainly there is, by the way of Wallegga;" 
but this he explained as leading towards Sennar, consequently 
northward in the result. Directly W., he says, there is none. 
With Doko to the S.E. there is plenty of communication among 
the natives. 

This introduction was necessary before proceeding to the con¬ 
sideration of a curious question to w hlch ’Omar’s map gives rise: 
it is. as to the course of the River Gojcb. Fn»m Dilbo’s original 
desmption of iu course I was le<l to believe that lu outlet is in the 
Indian Ocean, and that, as I expressed myself on first sending the 
information of iu existence to this Society, in 1841, “it would be 

a”*u*^* highroad into the interior of Africa;’’ 

and this direction of its course has been confirmed by several other 
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persons. Bui ’Onrnr distinctly states that the Gojeb and Gibbi, after 
unitin^r in Doko with another river fnnn I'rat(i. e. Sh«>a), the name 
of which he does not know', go round westward and northward and 
j«Mn tlie Aljai, which latter river he represents as making a curve 
Iwvinid Walleggn after passing Agnumider. This last jKirt of 
his statement manifestly arises from his ignorance in such matters, 
and therefore ought nut to be aliowe<l U> weigh against his {Kisitivc 
assertion of facts within his own knowledge. Me positively states 
tliat he has been through Suro and to the frontiers of Siekka; 
that beyond this latter country the Gojeb joins a Large rivgr known 
there as the Ab^ of Sennar; that it is an immense river, a day’s 
journey across. This river of Suro. he says, is cnlhal Goje; anti 
although he did not reach it. he was near it, 'I'his he rcj>ented 
on my expressing my impression that he was in error, adtling, 
“ I am not mistaken; I have not forgotten. W’hen I do not 
know a thing, I say I do not. Why should 1 tell yt»u untruths V' 

In collecling geographical information from natives, the jxnnl 
attended with the gnreatest dilliculty is os to the direction and 
aiurse of rivers, as 1 have experienced not in a less degree tlian 
other investigators. Dilbo, at the same lime that he informe<l 
me the Gojeb went to the S. K., said that the Gibbi 'ran in an 
opjxisitc direction. At Boso, previously to my last visit, after mv 
return from Shiiuisha, the weight of evidence ccrtilinlv led me to 
the belief that both these rivers, as well as the Galxi and Bnro, 
run to the N.W., and I went so far as to imagine that they might 
join the Bahr el Am*k, forming in fact its principal stream. 
Now', however, that 1 have obtaine<l further, anti, as I conceive, 
more correct information as to the precise jiosilion of the sources 
of the Gibbi, os well as of the Gojeb, there is no alternative but to 
make them both run to the S. 

The circumstance that the river beyond Limmu. which is as¬ 
sumed to be the Yabus, was by some of my informers called 
Al>£i, shows how easily a (no doubt) frequent cause of error 
may originate. We have here two rivers of the same name. A 
thinl will be the Gojeb itself, w hich where crossed between Kaffa 
and Jimma I have heard called Abi; and 'Omar gives a fourth 
when he says that the name of the river beyond Wallegga is 
Al)4! Assuming that 'Omar is not correct os to the fact of the 
Gojeb running westward past Suro, and that it is an affluent of 
which he is speaking, we have a second example of two rivers 
called by nearly the some name, Gojeb and Goje. And a thin! 
instance of this is alTunled by the Gibbi, which name is given to 
three streams laid dfiwn in ’Omar’s map, one in Mithcr or Tibbi 
Jinuna. the second in Enirea, and the third in Further or Kaka 
Jimma. 'I’he pr»>ofs, indc|K?iHlently of ’Omar’s statement, of the 
sejKiratc existence of these three rivers, are so clear and positive 
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that I dare not reject them; and I hare juat seen that M. 
d'Abhadic likewise states that the Gibhi (or, ns he writes the 
name, Gdbe) has three sources, of which two are in Endrea (see 
‘ Ilulletiii/ rol. xix. p. *139). From all these examples it would 
appear to result that the names Ab£i, Gojeb, and Gibhi, imle- 
pendentljr of their application to the rivers to which these names 
are properlj applied, are also use<l to designate some of their 
principal tributaries. In confirmation of this, I will cite an in* 
stance coming within my own personal knowledge. The Chee in 
Eastern Gojam is divided in its upjicr course into two separate 
streams, which both bear the same name, and arc only distin* 
guished when necessary by the additions of Endt*' and “ Gilg^,*’ 
I. e. mother and foal (or child). 

But to return to the Giycb. As far as Doko the course of 
this river southward is sufficiently determined. Below this ought 
'Omaris statement to be taken literally? or, supposing bis Gojc 
of Suro to be an affluent of the Gojeb, may not his veracity and 
general knowledge still remain unimpeached, if we consider that 
as the former river must then have its source in the tract in 
which the Baro (a tributary of the Bahr el*abyad) also rises, it 
may, quite in conformity with native phraseology, be said to 
join it? The map of the Bahr cl-abyad, in a late number of 
the * Bulletin * of the Geographical Society of Paris (vol. xix. 
p. 176), is, however, certainly in favour of the former conclusion. 

It remains for me to mention the Baro and Gaba, two rivers of 
Wallegga, which, as I have before mentioned, is a name applied, 
apparently very indefinitely, to an extensive tract of desert coun¬ 
try to the westward, abounding in elephants. This country is 
traversed by the Gaba, w hich has its head towards the S.E. in the 
same large forest in which the Gojeb rises, ami unites with the 
Baro towards the N.W. The Btaro itself has its sources at a 
much grreatcr distance to the S., and is described to me by several 
informers as “ a veiy large river,” •* much larger tlian the Abiii.” 
Some people of Guderu informr<l me of military and elephant¬ 
hunting exjHrditions undertaken by their tribe as far as the Baro, 
the distance gone by them being 14, others said 16 and 17, days 
on horseback. 

As far ns the Baro various tribes of Gnllas are s|>read over the 
country, all speaking the same language os that used l)ctween 
Guderu and Enirea. The valley of the river is said to be inha¬ 
bited by sbankalas, or regroes; but beyond them to the west¬ 
ward are other tribes of Gallas speaking a different language, or 
at least a different dialect. Where the original country of the 
Gallas was, is still a vexala questio. It is frequently said that 
ffiey came from the E. or S,, and this I have heard asserted at 
Baso; but some persons there stated, on the contrary, that the 
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pruiiiLive seat of ilieir forernthm ivas atTolld (mount) Wolalj 
beuvoen Ssiyti aiitl AfiUo (ilie Clttisiliaii couiiirv nlready tnuji^ 
liniiuHl),, towards ihc rivet Hn.rc>. Tlie tradition is universal amot^ 
tlicin 11 ^ Uj tkitir having first cqiuc itoui Bar^g'iim, whifli is 
undcrstixxl to inean t>cvo»U tUe bahr or aea.’^ l^Ul aupposiug 
the tmllas really tn Siavc crrine from the the exprcasiuu IW- 
• gama might mean be3yiiii the Baro/' 


y.—A feit: Offivrr-ntioas tlie Urat Motm/ainf, to aarompam/ a 
AW Alai) J*oritoit C/uiift- Hy Uodbuick 

Impev MirKL'iiisoNf Esi],» Freaitlent of the Riiyal Ge4igiTii' 
pLical Society^ F.O.S., Corr. Mem* Inst. Fr.ji &c. ^ee* 

The Ural inonnlnins Ini'ing less linown than other chains to 
which access ia comparatively easVi 1 venture to call lo them the 
attention of |!:e4igraphers, by briefly alluding to their physical fea¬ 
tures: and mineral wealthy and by the pubUcation of the accom- 
pany'ing map. 

\Vhc» vieived as a whole^ the Uml constitutes n long and nar- 
TOW ridge, whicb> eateudiitg from the Icy Sen cm the N. to the 
parallel of Orenburg on the S., separates Europe from Asia 
thn»ughout IS* of latitude. The stiulUern half, reaching to 6l^ 
X. lat., is nlorif! coloubtcdi ami forms the sulgnct of this notice. 
The injrilicru [M>rd»ii, covered with impendraUc forests and 
deep morasses* is still left in iia wild inhahitanta* whether Ostiahs, 
Voguls, or Snmojedes; its easterti flank haiin^ never been ex¬ 
plored bet'ond Gj® N* lat. (and that mi one occasion only)* To 
lliai north-eastern tract J will subsecjuently direct attention, when 
the labours of its chief explorer. Captain Strajefsky, will be co¬ 
ordinated with thcisc undertaken iluruig the Ifi^t $u miner on tbe 
inirth-w esiem flank of the chain by my friend and former coin- 
panjon Count Keiscrling. wlu> for the ftrst time has truly de- 
velopfnl the geography, geology, and natural history of ihc ruoutlis 
of iLc great river Petchora, anti has shijwn the real nature of the 
ground, iueludiug a ritlgc callefl the Timan, which trending, for 
alHJUt;lkl0^inilL''<$, from tlic great bea^llands of the Icy Sea tm the 
W.X.W* townrda the L^ral i>n the IS,K., constitutes the north¬ 
eastern girdle of KurojX'* From these slightly-kiiowu Arctic 
regions, winch will l>e geologically descrdictl in another work,* 
let us, in the mean time, turn to the portion of the Ural which is 
occupied by Russians, 

Our illustrious foreign memlrer, V'on Ilumbnhlt, has taught 
ns f that a coftsulcrable portion of the jwecitius metals in use 

* ^ RritfiB. m Eiiropr, and Ihv MDUnUnn' (ia ihv 14X1*3. RwlcriclL tmgicy 
lIijjrliFK*, SI. K, rlr t'CTiMTutl. and Ctranl A. Vem Kf'r'^hnir. 

"I »t'ra|f[ai-ai oad ' Aiie Ceninh,' 


* 
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* MijRCinsoM'f Map of the Urai Mountaitts. 
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prhtiilive seM ftf ih^ir fnr^fjvttw^rs ns ni Tullo (mount) 
belwK-n Snj’iJ nud A fill a (llie Chrijillaii cotintr? nlrcadv uii'n- 
ibnihl), tunanls ibc river IWo. The trsdiijim is univfraal aumni; 
them as tu their having first tutme from iilurh Ls 

utidetstixH.! to inemi l>cj(iud. the AoAr or ton/’ Hut suppisini^ 
the Gail ns reallijr' to have (xiinc from the W., the exprcsaluil Bor- 
giirita tni^ht mesii ’* Ijcjond the Bara"^^ 


y.—A Jittc OhsenxiHofie twt the Ural Mauntaine, to accompany a 
New Map of a Southern Uoriioa of that Vhaifo Bj Hoqerick 
Impky Murl Kati.t Vreshlenl of the Koval Gcogra- 

phica] Society, VJMSuS** Corr, Mem, Inst, Fr., &c. 

Tiekl Ural mounlains being legs known than other chains to 
which access U ctimpamUvely easy, 1 venture to call to them the 
attention tjf geographers, by briefly alluding to their phyBietil fea- 
lures and mincnil wealth, anti hy the pubUcation of the Dccom- 
panying map. 

When viewed as a whole, the Ural ccmslitotes n long and nar¬ 
row ridge, which, extending from the Icy Sea on the X* to the 
parallel of Orenhnrg on the S., separates Europe fnim Asia 
throughout IS* of lautude. The southern half, reaching to 61" 
N', InLt 19 ahiiio Colonized;, and furmd the subject of this notice. 
The noTlhern portion, ciwered with impenetrable forests and 
deep mornssesn is still left to its w'^ild inhabitants, whether Ojiiaka, 
V<iguU, or Samoyctles; its eastern flank having never been e?c- 
jilorcd bej'ond 6f)° N. lat. (and that on one occasion only). To 
dint iiorih-casitcrij tract t tviU subsequently direct attention, whett 
the labours of its chief explorer^ Captain Strajefsky, will he co- 
ordiiiated w'ith undertaken during the last summer on the 

north-w estern, flank of the chain by my frienil and former VEiiin- 
paoion Coitm Keysorling* who for the first time has truly dr:- 
veloped the geography^ geology, and natural history of the mouths 
of tlic groat river Pctchora, and has shown the real nature of the 
ground, including a ridge called the Timan, which trending, for 
abiiui 1300 miles, from the great hcwllands of the Icy Sea on the 
W.X.W. towards the Ural on the S. E., constitutes the norths 
eastern girdle of Europe. Friun these slightly-kniJW‘ij Arctic 
rcgtE>ns, which, w'^dt he geologically described in another w'ork^* 
let us, in the mean time, turn to the portion of the Ural which is 
occupied by Kussiau^^ 

Our illustrious foreign member, V'ou flumbnldt, has taught 
UB f thnt a cousitleroblc pur dim the precious metals in use 

" ' UuHia in Kuntp^, mil The Ural J[iiuii|^,,h ' (in tt]« ItralrriclL 

UutcLaon. M. H, de t’mkcnn, ntnl CVaiiit A, Vnu K^yM-rLinf. 
f * t'jagTUi-DS ,Viiatiq.u<a' ami' Ari« 
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among- the Greeks tir\t\ Romans was probablv iTerircd from tliis 
portion of the ScythLaa wilds; but modern' Rtirune has been 
acquainted iviih ihetn as sources of mineral wealth for a century 
a Iwlf ouh. It was m the last year of the J7ih century that 
J eter the (ireat formed tbe (ini mininar eatablishinonts (Zavotls) 
under tbe direction of Ids able envoy bemidoff, since which pe^ 
riod a steady pr<jgrc6s bas been made in dcvciojiing tbe resources 
1 « large poriioii of ihc Siberian flank of 

4^* onhesilaiingly considered one nf the most ’ 

civilised tracts of the empire, whetber as regards tlm industry and 
int^ligehce of ibo natives or the state of arts and manufactures. 

EngJ^h readers inay feel some interest in knowing to what 
extent this region and the mines of Siberia have pro veil produc¬ 
tive. hi the year IS37, the total gold proiluce of the Ural Moun¬ 
tains CJceecdcfi 304 paxls, the larger half of which proceeded 
Irom private mines. At that periial this chain was by far the 
nclieet seat of gold ore In the Knssirui empire; for all the other 
and more disiont mines of Siljeria^ together, contributoil but 130 
^jds: the totol produce of the year IS37 being 444 poods. In 
JESJM, tbe Lral mines yielding nearly the same ns in tbe previous 
vMr, the tMiem Siberian mines contributed 220 jiocidB, making 
a totot of In subsequent years, however, the proiluce of the 

L ral slightly diminishing (the gold alluvia having been to some 
extent eshausted), the other auriferoiia tracts of Siberia, including 
t ie distant Altai ^Mountains and their depeotJencies, have pro¬ 
digiously niCTcaseil in value. In I8J2, tbe total nmount had 
airrady reached 1000 poods (nearly double that of l&i@) ; and 
'I'koi^ year, 1843, it Las swelled to the enormous quantity of 
IJ42 piorlfl.-^the great increase haring been chiefly derived from 
the goveirmionts of Tomsk and Yeniseik, ^hJw, taking the pm^d 
at 4,5lbs, 10OK. 3 dwti?. trtiy,* and estimating the ounce of gold at 

Uj. , and the fineness of the gold at tbe Brtiiah alandard, 
tlic sterling value of tbe last years prtnluce of Kussinn gold 
amount to 2,751,96J7 Notwkbatanding this vast increase, it is 
probable tba(, for many years, the pnaluce may rather continue 
to augittent than diminish ; for the flanks of several dist.int t Loins 
m ilie boundlesa regiojis of Siberia, in which conditions favour¬ 
able to the production of gold ore are known to ciisi, bare as 
yet lx>en very' imperfectly explored. 

now refer to the Ural chain alone. In 1837 
4 yielded, Ijesid^ the gold, near 120 poods of platinum; and, 
luaugb an equal or greater quantity might now bo procured, ihe 
givomnient lias alm o st abandoned tbe extraction of this metal, 

. ittUfte* pu A. CK Luprei-. St Pclmbour^, ISJ], 
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owing tn iLe cost nf rcdEiction* lijnl itc mpiiptJianre of iho pcnple 
to receive It n* a coin of !u[;li price, llie plniloum of the Ural 
is now chiefly worhnl by the Demitloff rainilv\ Willi snmll 
exceptions, near Ekaterinburg and Mi^k. where gold veins Jlivc 
iKJCBi explomi in the rrrek. tbe giild and pbdinjin of the Ural 
□re fimiid in ancient alluvia, consisting of amid, graveh and sbingle, 
• Knonnous quantities of the purest magnetic imn ore are, bowever, 
extracted from i]je solid rt>ck tn open quarries i and in some dia- 
trjcu> nDiablv in that extending from Xijnv Tagilsk tt» Bogoj- 
lofak, copper veins aljouad. With one exception, all the gold 
mines arc on tJie Aaiaiic or Silrerian Hank of the Ural, 'and on 
ibc same aide are nearly all the rock* of eruptive or igneous 
origin, anti all the great veins. The great mineral wealth of tbe 
ebam occurs between M and 60" of lai.; the stiuihcrn ex^ 
trcmity, which is very picturesque, being comparatively itoor, 
whilst the extreme north or Arctic rcgtnnt containing foiv g^J<ld, 
ores, ja yet imrcclaimoJ, and is indcctl unfitted for the existence 
of a civilisctl race. 

Notwithstanding their great wealth and Jinpnrlancc, no detailed 
Kussian map of t!ic inhabiietil parts of this re^on has vet been 
published ; still less have these mountains been irigoiiomcirically 
surveyed. A very useful general map has, h[>wever, been pre¬ 
pared in Brui^iat through the labours of her enlightened geotrra- 
phers, Ichcl on by Haron Hutolwhlt, It \s appended lo tJie wWk 
of 111 * scientific esilleague, i\L Gustav Rose, who has so ably 
described the rocks aud lujuerals of the chain. This map was 
the basis of the obsenntions of myself and friend* ; and uhhout 
tlic assistance wc derived from it. we <xmld not have nttempred 
hi unravel the true geological structure of these mountain*. 

Desiring to facilitate die inquiries of our expcdiiion * the Im- 
IKrriai Minister of Finance, Count Cancrine. hotl, through Ge¬ 
neral Tchelfkinc, directed the oommaiuling otTieers at the dif¬ 
ferent Zavod* to prepare br my u*e, conics of such tnineralogical 
and geographical maps as had already been executed. The 
most useful among these consist of mineral surveys of the mining 
ftiuntry around Hog,«lofsk. lat. 60", by Copiam Karplnekv; of 
the repon near Kknterinburg: and of the tracts near Zlaiiihst 
and Miuk, by Major Lissenko. Tbcse documeni* were of use 
to my Inend* and self in our nltempt to construct a general 
g^lc^^icul inap of thechdn, aud to bring the metamorphic o,asses, 
of which It IS 111 great part tompoaci,!, into accordance W'iill the 
unaltered dep>sita of Russia in Europe. We also found, that 
since the preparation of Ilumboldfs map, nciv raaicrials hod 
accmiiulatcd, and that several detailed maps of disiricls hiul bei-u 


* 
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published in the volumes of the Scbcxil nf Mines, lu ntUliilon 
lo llipse. Colitiiel Helnurrsrn. »neof the forem^wt in ej^ieoiliiig the 
geo^rupliicnl kiioulctlgeof the chtiiii, lijis recently prtpducetl a smuU 
general map t>f the utountaln range bctHeeii the Northern 

St‘n. and the Stta of Aral.* The mtwt imporUtit new feature of 
this map cmisiats in the reprt’senmiJOfi of a flanking eastern range, 
extending from N. Ut S., through (he steppes of the Kirgliir;, 
parallel U> the L’rgl^ Sucb» with a new map of the S^ouib 

LTrah liercaficr ti> bo nientumcd, are the inaterials which liave 
been ootisnUcd. 

Upoh a general acalOr the Ural Mountains, as before sold, inay 
be ronsidered a narrow murol mtuss, trending frttm N, (pi S. , and 
se^uiraung ULurope ffutn Asia.i lint (his view calls for essential 
ini>dificutifma. For eiainple, (hough ihe Jiarttiern fwiriion is more 
or less eonstiiviefl of a simple central ridgc, it is fringe<l to KUne 
extent by low jiarnUcl embraitehincnts, which, eS[3andtng in the 
Soutli Uralp tlierc coftslitnte sepamte mtmnlnins to the W. of the 
chief Crest; thus beiweeii V ereb Uralsk and SterhtaJiiak the cbnin 
has a width of upwards of J00 miles. The true watershed oJ this 
chain, or the U ruhtau, has an averjige height of from tiOfK) m 2000 
feet nihwe the scsi- 11 may be said to be continuous throughout 
nearly Ifi degrees of latitude, being nowhere trufersed by deep 
gorges or irnJisvcrse sirRims w^ortby of the name of a river, 
though tlic afEuentsof the Tchussovuys^ the Miass, and the A7, 
present slight exceptions to this rule, 

A central depression in tlie watershed, not t*100 feet in 
height, has been retidercd araikble iu amiiriicting the great 
road from Russia lo Siberin, by Fltaierinburg; and if the ele¬ 
vations of the Ural were to be judgml of by the traveller who 
had seen them in nt> other Latitude, he could scarcely apply to 
theui the name of mountains. Tlicy are, however, retidered 
much more ini^NJaing, IxUh to the N. and S. of Fljaierlnburg. by 
rugged rocky summits, chiefly on the K. side of the crest, whichj 
ill N+ lat. GO'^, near Uogu:$hi&k, rise from ^JOOO feel into the 
KoiKishakofskoi-Kamen i>720 Jeet alxw'c the seat wjjilst in the 
Taganai (uetuT ^latauat) and the Ircme] or Freinel of the South 
Urol the altitudes are, respectively, 3000 and 5071 feel. These 
heights, and others uiarked upon the map, arc chiefly derived 
from Colonel Helmencri mal Rarnii Muinbuldi. 

Unlike the Xorthcni.f tbe Southern Ural is coni posed of many 

' See Calabcl T/Ounl^ Ann. cIs .tltncV iJc Jlnatr, 

ihu uid ittLwf cammulUcaliai* vetv mmlp, Ihp nutbvr jniLliiiii^ t]«w 

buotnclrieiU ■114I p^diromptrictl, « Well v alnpir^iDr* mi lli? chain, 

afecti i^rUi Ural ntiil itrr Kirf''i*en !^tcp|rii, tVtefiliurg* lAlX The lAlter Xoflt 
cunisini a p»dl iccMiLit af tbe lidly Iracr, ^ msTccu lamilcl or ttw Uml, 

Ujatijlk KuMiiij vik) Km Kdir-Uu. uSijw 

1 Tlir wmil nortbem it Iwrc ufcil in ri'ffrair.p ti^ rh* iM:4:inii'[itLuj'inf[ niwiv Jti a 

KVLiml map of lii* w1ig1» EneeiJ iu, ebioin, thi* iRiet, Mtendinjj^ liiiguduft* to llie 
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scpnnitc lonptttidinal Tuli^^^a, which. lUvcrgins fmwi a common, 
iwidoua in a fan-shape, trentl U» the S. ami hy K- anJ S.S-W- 
Wiih llip exception of the plaicnu of the Snkmafka* * nearly all 
this region i» pii turesque ond highly diversiricih li embnvcos thfi 
luuunlciin^ Vuriiia or Junna, Taganai. and Iremc! ; the latter, as 
already mciiiittitieih attaining an flititude of nenr 5100 feel above the 
sphV- whole of the Snuih Ural is incluileU Sn the government 

of Orenburg, and ib loa great extent a pastoral Baschhir country. 

In addition in numerous dciailcd rc-n-arehes upon cither 
flank of the ehEdu. iny own know ledge of its northern nnrtinn, 
laid dcjwn upon the map, w'aa obtainerl hy traverses In three pa- 
mtleb : 1st, hy ihe depression, or high-road lo Kknierluhurg; 
2nd, bv recressing it from IVtagodat, a <?elebrated mount of mag¬ 
netic irort> ami then descending [he rivers Serchrianka and Tebus- 
sova^'a; 3rd. bv re-traversing from Ust Koivn by ihe mines of 
ChrcsUjvoscids^iiak, near I^jssersk, over the rugg^^ zuouiilain 
of jnagiiPtic iron called Kntchkanar^ to the imperial mines of 
Turinsk and the town of Verthoiurie in Siljeria+ 

This last'inciilioned route, known to few travellers^ and un- 
(lescril>cil by any man of scioiicej may be token as a *1^® 

priuirevrd lines of coinnmuicalion ac-rois the dense forests and 
deep movassea of this wild region when first Ooloniicnh Without 
the cordial assistance of my frieiHl the late Prince of Butcra 
(married to the proprietress of the gold-mines near l^isscrsk), no 
efforts of my toitipai]i4ms or myself could have enabled us to 
force our way Uirongh. the fao^ and thickets which encum¬ 
ber the nearly obi iterated path which was once a practicable 
roadway. To ihe of this tmek there exists no summer rmitc 
whatever across the ridge j that wdiich was used in the early 
perioils of the etdonization <sf Siberia, and even some time after 
the reign of Peter the Great, having nearly relapsed into its slate 
of orig^inal wildness.* Thb circumstance is easily explained- 
The go^'ernmeni lias found it less ci>5i!y and more convenient to 
ccnlTnlize llie products of iho mines at EdiatcrinbiiTg (to w hich 
town the roadsi. proceeding from N+ and S. in lateral depres- 
sionSj are gotid and easily repaire<l), and thence to iransj^i the 
materials by the great central route to the Tchujaovaya river, by 
which, and its recipients the Kama and the Volga, they are con- 
veved to the heart of Russia, rather than to keep up a long lino 
of 1 axid-carriage- 

On the eastern flank of the Ural w'c examined all the mining 

S. at 9^ atcfi rjbiiur, nHWKrilf bfutlnl ^MicIlUc Uia],” iii cmiErmlutinC' 
tioci la iW .\retii: llwl and tlrt Stwibrtn Urnl—iLa fumver Usmilaatiii^ ia ibt itlucial 
iJcKiUi, ibv liUO' 4 - aluuB tlic lia* c>f the S<&or AnJ, vr m tlw b3gb gimiarii brtweei il and 
llie Caipiivir (Sf» r 

* M- dr t'eninikl Aiiii Couat ■fat ai lar ta toe N. u Suliumik, in 

■Jic tuipe of leadtiEig E^igciilafik lij ihM oH ruoiL, liut wex^ eauipfehcd 
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tracts Ijetwcen and Mkmtcnnbtirff* inclutlinff ilie priri^t 

«HU-ibli£Ui];icnLi of ihc Deiiiklofl' ramlly al Xijnv Ta^ilak. w iirTe 
well■Hfinlurw.l mid comfariablj-bouBtHl iobablcants are gn- 
thered inj^etber under clirec ters. whnse sliiil and scienrc have 
eaiiiefl Idf iLem ibc culngy of IIuiiibojElt.* From Ekateruiburg.f 
lit! ^^riutuil hnd oysel/ descended ibn Isseiz river in ennnes 
(as We bad done on I'be Screlirtanka and Tcbtiisuva^nji, to ac¬ 
quire a detailed acquaiiiiatme wiib the racks on the Siberian 
llank of the chain; whilst Count KeyBerfinjj rc-travers«I ii to 
fallow, ^ on it$ weslem side, the rivers Sylva, Lffu, and Ai- 
Uc;gaiiiiiig' the rid^e, and coMiin^ it by the mines of Kysbtinsk 
and Soimaiiofs,ki, 1 then passetl over it ol)iic|U0lj to Zlatiitisl, the 
ItTcat centre of the southero irnjierial mines. And here it was 
that, wc were n itnesaea to the very surprising ptOfrress in the ma- 
uttfacLurc of steel ubicb the Httssians have made in I lie last few 
years* under die direction of that skilful metallurgist and excellent 
administrator^ General Aociaoff,^ w bose damasked ^mltars, ns 
well ns every descrii>tion of arnnnicnial steel, vie w ith, if they do 
not execth any similar products of our own country. 

From ZlaiiiiiaL* rerrossinjT the Urnl-tau to Atiiuk (the centre of 
the ifidd-mincs on this juimllcl}, I then strcicljcd eastward, acci'un^ 
panied hy Eieutr Kaksliaruf, Lntt> the low ^ilwrinn steppes, as far 
as the tow n of Troitsk, a ninrt of mcrcliatidiKe on the eilgc of the 
wilderness of the Khir^bis, and at w hicb the products of Bokhara 
are exchnng^ed for Russian g^mds. I'hcm'e, refining the easierfi 
ftHjt of the LTial, l>y crossing a hnv elevation of granite wilh 
metamorphic Kicks (since marketl u[»rti the maps of Humbddt 
and JIeliner$ea as a parnllct ridge Juira^aij, I travel I e^l 

Soulhw ards, along the river (Jral, to (^rsk ; fro m w I icnce, passing 


xt* iu Krtwli even rlw: ««riicH Ml laujtliE, 

El - 1^ 'iaiMwl * Iriipifumirtrica] lUncj of tl» 

ofai^^EL ^ by «s|fLCi»ri[, ^bo wte# mierc^ing Etuiiiny die pfrioc] 

^ wvHm, ctiiHltictrd hj tlh* iia^nal gnTEirunnit euhI bv d» rict 

inrtiTwluiil Jaeuflpf, EkiltrlijIinEM ii m ccntirum vtlli otlaTpLuc* iu.Silvria 

jmeb u MtjTJiii_riy Itvc patubiRR of pwioiii Miiticv by npHn-powfr, iiKtuttujjP 

toe IX rpuuul l■■■]4,:}I1t^ of tbe ulJaCnil tMinjiiliiim. 

a VMJ ekbofiile criticiim of Cijitain lamt* 

^ t- i t^TcUftl frtni rmlui. by khiTih, tp Rawk) ^ llw ,iroiib 

T*?-J^UJIWil 111 portjeular, jjj wtkb he iih« exwvMimi 

foW of Kjr I3» lalty of ekuicitj, th*^ „e mfc^iitibLe of 

>*«h 11^ »iviog clarticElj IP d« tiLii j 

be dmibM m Attitf^any/ahrUt la U» nwU nmprft, 


^ “"‘I 'Uirapripvi-ii to Mr by my khi 4 

Mlnilntkon or "'^fndt'rliinlirecliwia it KlalJlitU, Wi rxdt«J ibe 

™ ^ "’I •cimtiflc couirirymm. 
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tlip snullicrn end of iht: clmin where it subsides into ihe lower 
Gubcrlinski Lills^ 1 reached Oriuiburff. I was there joinetl hy my 
compaDionSr'vho had iravcrscd the tracts around Krastiue-Ufinsk 
anil Ufa, 

Havin" made an excursion in the southern steppes to the famous 
mines of mek-salt at Illetxkaya Zastchitay vio aga.in re-entered tin? 
Sotitb Ural U> vjitt General I'cruwski, then povemor j^neral of 
Orenburg, nt hia haichujTia, or auminer retreat. siLurtteil amid 
grm'ea of ilei. On that occasion hi: prttsented to mo an originnl 
map^ reiluc(?d from elaboraie fteld-surveys esecutwl un^or his 
onlers by the Russian stalT-cjHicers. The sight of this lieautiful 
niap^ w hich T have B$nee given to the Geograpbiral S^icietv. umde 
juch an impression upon itie^ that I at once rcsol^'cd* mitwitb- 
standlng the short time at my di3p[>sjdt to cross and rccross the 
South Ural of theRnasians by tbe only practicible routes^ Whilst 
M. de Verneuil and myself^ kindly protei ted by the dislin|ruLBLie<] 
general and esn>rLecl by Raarlikirs, were threailing these pic- 
ture^tjue mountains, our colleague, Cmint Kcyacrlitig, ViBiLing 
Mount Rogtio, made himself acquaintctl with the steppe of the 
Kirglus, which Ilea iKrlwcen tbe Ural and the Volga. The route 
of myself and friend wat by rrouhrajenak, over the sliarp ritl^o 
called the Irendyk (the southern prolongation of the Ural crt-sl) 
to Vereb Uftdsk ; fmm whence wc hnaily' turned W., and passed 
over the whole of the ridges and depresistons of the chnjn, w hicli 
arc BO expanded between iLat town and Sterlitaniak on the 
Rjclayn (see map). 

In respect to this last-mcntioned (Tjunlry, the map now pub¬ 
lished, which ^Tr, Arrowsmith has rendered a faithful retlaction 
of that of General Teniwski* and other Russian d'Oeuments, will, 

1 trust, be found a manifest impTwement on the published docu- 
menu which have precedetl it,* The original can always be 
consnUed in our library. The tracia which are laid dawn umm 
it (inhabited for the most part by Boschkira, in tbeir Asiatic tos- 
tumc) are more attractive than any part of the Russian empire 
which 1 have visited, and infinitely superior to the regions either 
around Ekaterinburg or to the north of that city. The forms of 
vegeiatiun of the north and south are commingled, atul the noble 
/himj cfHiW—the t™ of the whole chain—which in the Xotlh 
I ral IS aecvm|ianicd by firs and bircb only, is here surrounded 
by iiunienjus forest-trees, and planU of wiLrmer latitudes. The 
land, in many broad valley* or straths, is of the richest quality - 
and whether in the depressions of the Ilialnva or iuj tribuiEiries/or 
to the S. of .Minsk, near the sf>urt^af vhe Uml, [ met with band* 


'bt litjamit lao-H*. It^e narq«l hv 

M. m hii n^^Qir tW W«i,ni Z 

ttial aiulw, 1^ vrbM kSiMliin* I a™ m jcb idjfhtfrt I'jr riij-t«u cari^rnwu ,i.{ 
tunp hu<r puLWd, *hieh pntmpi, oiwi ili-rrclT™ In Ihf S. tCcitfru Mrt tf i^; 
gnTinvEoenl of Oimbuif. , 1 vp me 
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pf dceiv black mopld (tchoruozan)^ yielOmg ikc most Bplcntiid 
DntUTtd crops* and rank tvUk various grasses. 

A very brief pudinp of the peitlogical observailona made in these 
travels ha* been laid befnrp ihc Oeoli^ictJ Sf>c'icly+and more aum- 
plete materials will lie abortly prraenlcMt public in a separate 

work uj»n the whole stmciurc of Rnajia* in which an attempt will 
be made to eaplain the causes of the peculiar mineral comUiion nf 
the Lfralj, accoinpajiied by ibe first geticml getdogical map of the 
chain which has lieen prepared. As, ihcreforei. get>graphical 
readers who seek for such infonoation know where to find ii« I 
dismiss this subject by simply eaying,^ that in approaching the 
Ural from any piiint up*ui its west cm flanks the traveller procerus 
from an umluloiirg low region of red ground (included between 
the river Volga and edge of the mountains)» which, is entirely 
composed of the youngest rm^ks of the ]ialieDsoic wna—rocks 
feebly rcpreseiiicd in England by the inagneshm liniestone and its 
associated red sandstone. Occupying a region more than twice as 
large as the kingdom of France;* and exleijdliig frtiin the Xortherii 
Sea to the Southern Steppes, m'cr 18* of latiiiidet this red de* 
posit of sand and marl, wiiU limestone, gypsum, nnd sulphur, con- 
tains also, at intervals* a prodigious aiiiounl of ctipper, which doea 
not i>ccur in veiiis^ as is usual^ hut is distributed in grains thnmgh 
the slrala. It is to this vast cupriferous dep^ksit 1 have applied the 
name of " Permian system «n;.'ing that in the ancient kingdom 
of Pennia it exhibits a much finer development than the natural 
group of the same age in Western Europe* ivhieh has never yet 
had a cidleftlve name. 

Rising from beneath llus ouver of Permian deposiis, the Euro¬ 
pean flanks of the Ural are cuiniaised, In descenLlmg order* of 
carboniferous, old red or nevoniau, and Silurian rucks, all ticca- 
sionally replete wiib fossils. Though many Lron-mlues (brown 
iron ore) exist, one gold-mine only is known On the wtaitem flank 
of the chaiu, and this, near llkscnk (where a few dlamoiaU have 
also been found), is in the neighbourhood of an isolated mass of 
eruptive rocks. The crest of the chain, or watershed, ii essitnttnlly 
Composed of chlorluc and rjuartzosc nicks, altered palawmic form¬ 
ations, which arc immediately succeedefl on the E. by numer¬ 
ous outburs^Ls of rocks of igneous origin, amidst wLirli, and in 
tlie metamorphic stmta, which are in cnntact with lliem, occur all 
the most valuable mines of gold, platinum, copper, and magnetic 
iron,before aliudetl to. It is tliUsseen, that the pnHluciive mine¬ 
ral veins in these regions occur as ci>iistaiits* wherever the pre¬ 
existing strata have b^n miich peneimted bv igneous erupimus. 
On the AsLiiie side of the chain there is tm longer a trace tif the 
horrwntal ted Permian deposilsso rife on the w'oiiicro ilaiih. Low 
hill* «f joutigur granite and other eruptive rocks, wiih palmoroic 
and mctainorphtc deposits, are there alone ravered towards their 
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eastern cd^eit by vertiary aecmnDlaiians ftntl local dctriinsj in 
wbicii tlic bones of cxlinet Dianiinals flnaminoLh and rkincjoerfis) 
are mixed sip with llic s*iUI sand and sbin^le 4»f the mines. 

But 'iVbiiteirer success init;hi attend the ^enciul geological sur¬ 
vey, [ felt ciiuvincsiHj that little jitstire muld be <lime by invsclf to 
the Imiuiijul map of Oeneral Perowslii. ] (ti ere fore prevail eil uj^ni 
M. J. KLanihod; a stealnua geogrupher aitacbed to the stnlF of 
the fSejientl, anti who had studied the South Ural at his leisure^, 
to furnish me with & descnpliciii'i nfiu His memoir woitl>d hove 
been sooner eominunicaled to the Srjcieiy had it not l>een,written 
in thr Rusdan language. To render into English the precise 
meaning of many expressive Russian wcjrds has been no easr task 
for the accomplished iraiislat^ir* ; and evcti now it is doubtful to 
wUftl extern he may Lave succeeded. The subjoineil cx^danation 
of our editor will, however, develop the mcfuiing of the author. 
In alluding to this memoir, I am, hiOJiever, bound to state, that 
it niH only specially illustrates the map of riencral Perowski and 
the South Ural of the Himirins, but is an cbliorate description 
of the physical features of a vast surrounding region, the improved 
Russian maps of which (extending even to the Aral aiit! the Cas¬ 
pian) must i>e consultetl, in order to make it folly intelligible^ 

In cimclusion^ I have only to express my hope that, however 
iny own cEorts may he received, gcogxapliL-rs will look upon the 
BLCcumiMuying map and the following memoir as evidences of the 
generous imd noble conduct of bis Im^Krlal Majestv, who directed 
his representatives lo furnish tlje English traveller with every 
document that could faeiliioie scientific resennrh j thus prtwiug 
that it is & prineipln of his goverjiment vigorously am;! munifi'- 
ccntly to encourage the advance of natuml kiiowletlge, 

R.S.—In reference to some concluding observations in the 
memoir of M. .1 Khaniknff, I would observe t|*at his brother, 
M, N, kLanikiifr, who has explored the regions between the Aral 
and Bokhara, recently eominunicatefl in me, at St. Pelersburgh, 
some precise kimwIiHlgn respecting the luiv ninunt 4 vins wbiebj 
ranging from ±\1i>nni Airuk towards tlic Aral, constitute one 
(perlja]>is iho chief) of the southern prolongations of the Ural 
chain. From CajiUxin HornatiofF, w‘bo surveyed the northern 
edges of the Aral, 1 have nisii learnt that its shores there consist 
of nicurlstone clilTs^ which subside eastwards into ibe low sandy 
deserts of the birj or Jaxaries. I'he same ollicer a^ured me that 
the liii-gc islaml in the northern pari t»f die Aral Sea, which has 
so long fouivd a place upon nor maps, has no iixUtcnce, its inser¬ 
tion having probably hccii <-aused by die figtirative language of 
the Kirghis inhabitants, who speak of it os ''' an isle from wltcnce 
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no traveller reiumj.”' 1 Imve furtbcT l*5irai:wl,i, from Colmiol 
Hclizicrsen. thnt \L l^a^ner discoveTecI n inounTainous rid^ of 
|]rreenstone, trepdini; from ]V^ to S-, ocUlinl Sbik^lljeli, at tiie 
«DUtbern tnd ti\ ibo Ami Sea» and on the ri^ht bank of the Oxua^^ 
N. of Kblvab. These nJatan with a general eorrcction of the out- 
lines of the Cas^aian anil Aral Seas, will shortly' appear in the 
geological map of Ru&iia.‘“(Orfi?ier, I8‘i4.) 


V I ;—Qroyraphical StiFVf^y of the Countri/ (f Oj^nintry: from 

tho Russian MSS. of M. J. Klmtiikon^ (Cooimtinicatcd by 

the rrcsidcjit,) 

[Ma.^Munemson lisi explained towards the clou of the precciling 
paper what gave ocotviem to the compositioti of aM+ Khnnikuirs rae- 
tnoir, and hew it came to ajaume itn present form. The diwnlvaiitagea 
under which it will be teen from Mr. hfurchisoc^s statement, the memoir 
appears, will hare prepared the reader ta encounter a few paatAget in 
which the author's mcatiing may nut appear so distinct!j as could be 
wiihcd. Sonic dilBculties, wdiicK othcrwi« might afUc frem hla jieeuliar 
technical phiaseoilogY, mav be obnaicd by a few remarks upon that 
plmnseola^f and on hla nicthod of arrangement. 

M, KliMiikofT, Like Mr, MiirchUcmi appUea the name Uml tn the 
whole of the elevation, cr htilgiag of the cartb'a surface, which extends 
in its longitudinal direction from the fey Sen to Lake Aral. The 
portion of this mountain moss described in M. Khanikoff'a Memoir, 
under the designation. 'Cmintty'of Orenhiirg/ is that wlilch extends 
from q line drawn L. and V\\ from Uie sources of the Mius suuthwnrd to 
the Ami. 

This portion M. Khanikofi" viewa as composed of a ceoiral^inDuntain 
region and ihice advanced ranges j and upon tbia conception hi* first 
great division of the subject resta. ] le pasEcs in review Kparatcly :—the 
ceDtral-mountain system ; each of the three advanced rangesand., in 
order to render bis dcscrtption more complete, the depressed plains or 
valleyB which adjoin their bases. 

The description of the cenEral^moaotoin system Is further subdivided, 
M. KhanikofT finding that the predominating form m The uorthem 
r^on is the Alpine, or combination of ridges j in the southern the 
plateau: desenhes eoebapart. 

Ill his deeciiption of the Alpine or northern region he fimt follow a the 
summit level or watershed of the region from ita uorthcrii iHiundary to 
where it widens out inio the plateau-rurmation; second, describes the 
western ; and, ihiid. the eastern declivity of the range. The method of 
descri^ion piirsuod uniler each of these three hcaib is nearly the same, 
M. Knanikfjfi' designates the eminences w'hich rise Riwve the average 
level of the Ural mass ridges,” when their length is markedly greater 
than their breadth j ** rnuuntulus '* or peaks*' when these two dimeu- 
tiona are nearly equal. The higher elcvaiioiiB of each ridge ” he also 
™d* “ peaks/' ITic moimitains'* or ** peaks ” he distingutthei into 
five eluses, according to ihrir ike and predumitiattng forms. Tu 
these he addi a sitih, the syrt—a term used M. KhanikolT iu a 
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rniher vague and flncLeaiJng teii$c; ijipcaring oometiinpa to indicate a 
lUuunram,” Riimetimca a pc(nj]iEir fkntn of •^rklgc." Under ■ub* 
cliviftion M- KluuiikofTenumerates, nod bridly describe* every “ ridge’" 
and ‘^]>eak” that occurs in it; and then the voilejs or rivEr-oaursct 
vrhieb divide or iiiierscrt thent. In his deacripUan of the western de^ 
clivitj' he has for greater conveiiieiice InlrtKluced a further aubilivisioii 
into tour dtsiricts de^slgnated froin their rttaiive jtwkmD to each other at 
eastern," weatem," 

The southern, or plateau division, of the cenirid-niO'UntAlD system is 
described under sii subdiviaions first, the surface of the summit level 
of tlic plateau ; second, the northerti declivity or terrace-olu^ of the 
platcitu; third, the N.E teraice j fourth, the S,E. terrace; fifth, the 
S» termce; sixth, tlic W* terrace, OK'ing to the greater variety of 
IuceI forma whieh necur ou the wcattm terrace, hi, Khanikolf hm 
found it couvenient (u in his description of the western deciivity of the 
Alpine region, to adopt an additional arbitrary lubdivision lute " cen¬ 
tral," “south-eastern," and “extreme wcattm" parts. The method of 
description pursued in each of these diviaioni and subdivisions, is the 
anme adopted in describing the Alpine region. 

The rcitioining principal divistoua of M, KhaniknfiPs Memoir are 
The western advanced range ; the wtstcru depressed valley; the north- 
wiaicm advanced range; the southHeastem advanced range ; the uorUi- 
costem depressed vnllejr; and the southern depressed valley^ The 
method of description adopted in each of these divisioiia ia detcrtnincd 
by the preponderance of the Alpine or of the plateau fortnation, as tie 
ca« may be, in each; and Is identical wfith that pursued in the two 
principal Bubdiviaiuiisof the ecntrnl-monntain system. 

The central-mountain system of M. Khanikoflr is the Ural N. of the 
port of the course of the n^'cr O'f that name tu which it flows from E. to 
\\\ t his western advanced range is what ii commcnly called the 
Ohtebei Syrt; bis wusstcm depressed valley ia the valley uf the Bielaya ; 
his nurth-westem advanced range is a group of “ ridgci" or “ peak*,” t* 
the N. of the Bielaya; hi* souib-eosteru aiTvanced range i* the mountain 
mof* between the river Ural and the j.\Tal; his north-eastern depressed 
vidley rmbracea the upper volleys of the Tobol, Al, and Irlioai; and his 
simthern depressed valley embraces the low lands between the Obtehei 
Syrt and the Caspian. 

M. KhnuikofTs mode of conceiving the structure of the mountain 
rnoBs he describes diffeta widely from that which prevails among EiigUih 
gtographera. Wc are far from alhrming that M, KhanikoiTi offer* 
stifhcient advantages to render its gener^ adoption desirahle; but it 
was deemed unadvisahleto hazard any addition to the ohieurities which 
may huve arisen from the difficulty of adequately expressing the exact 
imjiari nf Russian terms and phrases la ^ghafi by transktlng (if so 
bold an ciprcHion may be atlowed) his mode of Conceiving geographical 
forms and relations and hia technical language into those which prevail 
in England. 

Having, in preparing hi* Memoir for the press, compared minutely 
that part of it ^hich relates to the cvnlruL-moanlain syiietn with Mr, 
Murchison** map, we *re satis fled of its general accuracy, For the 
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w^lcm oilvuiced ringie map^ appended ta Robc^b woiflig 

maybe c<ni?iiUed with udvnnlage; fur (tkc sauthem depfe«ed vaJtet^ 
the Dtap whieK occompanici Ciiibcl'B Sieppen Reioe, ia as yet the best 
guide ; for the rest) Lieutenant Zimmernnurn'^s map of theregiont itreund 
Uic Aralj or^ better still, Mr* Arrowfimith^B editiun of it may be con¬ 
sulted* 

With ibwc Jiidig and by keeping in niind M. Kbanikuff’s Ic-oding ? 
technical terms und the eiussiGiCBilans be hoB based upon them, the 
English reader will find no insuperable diSiculry in Iwllowing out the 
tliread yf iht Memoir; although, without their BBsiatancc, the minute- 
nejB ond multiplicity of M, KhauikofTo dctaUB might be fbutid cinbar^ 
rnj)-amg, '^The principal technical terms to be kept in mind arc:— 
Alpine By'Btem; plateau; depressed valley; ridge; maunlainj nr peak ; 
Bjrt. The subjoined Bcheme of the leading diviaiona may be iweful for 
reference, and for Impresaing them on the memory. 

tp The central-mountam ay stem, pp* 281-313. 

1. The noTihem, or Alpine division, pp. 2S1-2CI3. 

A. The wnterfibed, pp. 2& 1-283* 

B. The wflitcm declivity, pp. 283'29S. 

«► The cafitem part, pp. 284-292. 

b. The wealern part, pp. 202’-295, 

c. The north-wcatern part, ]}p. 295-291. 

d. The Boutbem part, pp* 201-298* 

C* The eufiiem declitity, pp. 298-302. 

2. The southern, or plateau division, pp. 302-313. 

a. Surbtee of the plateau, pp. 304-30^. 
h. Northern terrace, p. 30k 
C- Norih-eaatern terrace, pp. 305-307. 
d- South-eastern terrace, pp. 307-308. 

e. Southern lerracc, p. 3C& 

f. Western terrace, pp. 30S-313. 

II. The westero advanced range, pp. 313-317* 

HI. The western depreaaed valley, p* 3l7* 

IV* The north-wHlcm advanced range, pp. 317-318. 

V. The south-eastern advanced nmgc, pp* 316-320. 

VI* The uorth-eaBtem deprcised valleyi, p. 321* 

VI I. Tlie Bouthem depressed valley, pp. 321-324.'—Ed* G* 

Under the tt-rin country of OrenbuTg'^ is here compTehended 
not merely the governnient of that name, but the whole of the 
Ural tnoubtain-range of the river» Kama and with 

the adjoining regioii as farS. ^ tbu CiLH|>ian. The region thus 
designated is bounded—on the S* by the Ust Urt, and the 
northern shores of the Caspian mid Aral ion the E. by the Mund- 
iarski Mountains and the upper valley of the Toboi; on the N* 
by a line drawn E. and W. m>m the elbow of the Miass to the 
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vnllcy of iCama; on the W. by the Ka^ma and the T alley 
of the Ijqwer Volga. Three of the principal ecxjgraphical 
foriTih are found developed in tlua re^iqn^ thdugn not on »o 
colossal a scale as in soiae other parts of the xvorld; viz. the 
mountain-range, the plateau, and the depressed valley'. The 
centml part ia occupied to the N, by a system of mountaiii- 
chains; advanced ranges, assuming the form of elevated pia- 
tcaux, attach themselves to it ou the W., N-M'., and S. j and 
these subside on the W, i on the N.E, and on the S. into 
depressed valleys or plates. 

L The Central Mountain Svstksi. 

The central inountainons region is bounded by the rivers 
Ufa and Bitdaya, the volley ol the Lk, the river Oral, and the 
upfier valley of the Miasa. Its form is nearly that of a paral¬ 
lelogram, 500 versLs in length, and from IfjO to j^OO versts in 
breadth. In some paiLs of this region the pure mountain 
form predominates j in others it presents the appearance of a 
transition from the mountain to the plateau. This diversity 
suggests a natural division of the region into two parts 
1. the central, of a vvell-delined alpine character i 2, the 
southern, presenting a number of sloiics, terraces, or inclined 
plaues, 

L NouTiiiviiN ou Alpine Division^ 

A. The Wateu&hud.' —The well-delioed mountain region 
is the southern termination of the prineijial watershed, which 
separates the river-syoterns of Asia and Europe, knoivn by the 
names of Ural, the Hiphean moutitaiUB, and the Rocky' Belt, 
It has its western base in the valley of the Elclaya and the 
low'cr valley of the Ufa, and its eastern base in the upper val¬ 
leys of the Miass and Ural, This central watershed, which 
has an almost imperceptible ascent X, of the sources of the 
Ufa, rises to a considerable altitude in the southern jiart, 
which extends into the government of Orenburg. 

Commencing at the sources of the Ufa, and tracing the atim- 
mit-level of the watershed southwards; its direction is as fol¬ 
lows :—To the upper part of the river Kialim (30 versts) froin 
N.X.E, to S.S.W* j thence for the next 10 versts S.W.; thence 
to the sourcefi of the Ural (/O versts) S.S.W.; between the 
upper valleyH of the Ural and Bielaya (30 versts) W.S.W. ; 
thence to the upper course of the rivulet Ukshuk (70 versts) 
S.S.W,, with a slight curve convex to the E. j thence to the 
sourcea of the Tana (140 versts) in a straight line S.S.W. 
The whole of this central range presents the apppamnee of a 
uniform broad-backed ridge, sunnonnted by peaks more or 
less elevated. 
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The most pmmintnt peaks arc eoncn mumlctl at thcpiunmitfl, 
and consist ofUiyers of broken stonra, from wlikh consldemldo 
masses of fpjaTz shoot upi of which the solid interior ace in a 
to Iks composed. The sides of these ^eaka present frequently 
the appeaTance of n suceosaion or tcrTaccs. The inferioT jKsivks 
have tno appearance of moandb of stony fragmenta* Seat- 
tcreJ heaps of eniall stones extend aoinetimea for considerable * 
dUtances round the larger peaks into the bogs which surround 
their bases- 

Thcyklgo of the watershed is almost everywhere coirered 
with forest, in xvbich the birch preJominatea. The declivitins 
are gentle, covered vrith treesj and seldom interrupted hy 
cra'rs. The branches which diverge from the main ridge 
retain its general character. The hollows between them have 
steep sides, with boEfs at the bottom. 

The greater number of lateral chains diverge from the 
western side of the Ural towanls the valley of the At (an afflm^iiit 
of the Ufa, and the upj)cr valley of the Bielaya. Ibe most 
remarkable of these are the chains—bet ween the rivers Tesma 
andTchemnyu; on the left bank of the river Vesselaja; on the 
right hank of the river Syrghy-Urutchkan j on tlie right bank 
orthe river Kitchkina; on the left bank of the river Nata; 
and on the right bank of the river Kushuk. The prin^ 
cipal lateral chains in the valley of the Miass spread out 
into minor branches, which deserve a special <lescri]ition. The 
lateral chains are numerous in the upper valley ojf the Ural, 
separating the valleys of the aHluents which join it from the 
right bank. They arc stc^ and bare, but for the moat jiart 
onncoasidcrable h eight. Few lateml rh ai ns di verge from the 
central range toward iU southern extremity, which has a 
gentle slope, a Hatter summit than further north, and few 

considerable peaks. . i x t. » 

The most remarkable peaks along the central watershed 

which has just been described are: - ^ 

Mount Jurma, or Yurma, at the sources of the nvers Ufa 
and Kusea. This meuntaiu consists of a range of heights from 
8 to 10 versts in length, w'hich increase in height towards the 
N. The highest summit consists of three super-imijoscd ter^ 
races The terrace which forms its hose has a gentle slope, 
and is entirely covered with trees The middle terrace is 
more abrupt, has its surface covered with rocky fragments, and 
i>roduce» some straggling firs and brushwood lower down, but 
on its upper part is wvored with moss, Enornious rucks ot 
quarx shoot up from the Hat HUUimit of this serond terrucc. 
forming the third, which, seen from a distance, has the iipiK?ar- 
anve of a picturesque ruin. 
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TaghanaT, at the aourccs of the river Tesma, consists of two 
distinct mountains, the great and the little TaghanaT,8C|*aratetl 
l»y a deep cleft or chasm, covered with rocky fragments. The 
great Taghanal has three pinnacles, arrange d in a line from 
N.E. to S.W. The middle pinnacle is the Highest; its sum- 
^ mit, like that of the Yurma, is composed of quarz rocks. Its 
l>ase has a gentle slope and is little encumbered with debris. 
The little Taghanal nas only one pinnacle. 

The Alexander’s Peak, formerly called Urabtau, is of a 
rounded form. It received its pnsent name in consoqucnce 
of its having been ascended by the Grand duke Alexander, 
the hereditary prince of Russia. 

Ui-tash rises between the sources of the rivers Ui and 
Ural. 

Riass-tash, near the source of the river Riass, consists of a 
group of large rocka 

The altitude of the central range has only been determined 
by barometrical observations, anu at few points. The results 
arc as follow :— 


Muunudu Peaks:— 

Yurma (Helmeraeu) 

Tajjhanai, middle peak (Kupffer) .... 

Taghanal, W. peak (Kupffer). 

Crest of the ridge 

Base of the middle peak of Taghanal (Kupffer) 

Summit level between ZlatRu«t and Miaskol (Kupffer) . 

- between the foundries of ibelurietzkoT and the 

town of Verch Uralsk( Kupffer) . 

Valleys and ravines:— 

Below Taghanal (Kupffer) . 

ZlatUiist (Kupffer) .... 

Source of the river Bielaya (Helmcrsen) 

Source of the Ural (Helmersen) 

Foundries of Bielorietzkul (llelineraen). 

Source of the river Sakmaru (Helmersen) 

Source of the river Kana (Helmersen) 

It ap])car8 from these results that 
elevation of the watershed does not exceed 
2Ci()0 Parisian feet, and that its mean altitude b between 15C0 
and 2000 Parisian feet. 

B. The estern Declivity. —The descent from the 
summit level of the central Ural to the west, generally 
taken, may be called an inclined plane varying from 120 to 
200 versts in breadth. As we possess only the measure¬ 
ments of the heights along the upper edge of this declivity 
given above, its angle of inclination cannot l>e ascertained 
with jirecbion. Barometrical observations were, it is true. 


PmWu r»rt. 
. 2750 

. 3370 

. 3036 

. 2889 

1825 

2370 

2174 
1120 
1901 
2026 
1543 
2349 
2061 

the greatest altsolutc 
from 2000 to 
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made along its loiivcr edge l»y order of the Governor-General 
of Orenburg'm 1838; hut the calealiittions of the data thus 
obtained are yet un6niHheJ. Judging* however* by the dif- 
I'frencc of the climate at the base of the ftlope and at the 
juiinmit-level, and ab«> by the rapid course of the rivers which 
furrow the declivity, the angle of inclination must be consi- 
dcrable* In pass^ing the western declivity in review it will * 
be of advantage to direct attention to four different |;)OTtionB 
of it in successionj, which inaj' be designated the eastern, the 
western, the north-’.vc-stem* and the sonthera. 

a. Tlie most easterly part of the western declivity of the ccji' 
tml Ural is bounded on the west by the ridges Narali, 1 chiil- 
kovol, Sullla, Siika, Zighalga, Karlaii, Nary, Ka task in, Ala- 
tau, Masim* Bakkat* and is of an irregular figure* Tlie 
eastern fiide, w’hieh extends almost in a straight line from 
N.E-to SAV,, is 300 versts in length; its N* side measures 
30 versts along tho summit-level, and its S* side 8il versts 
along the lower termination of the declivity* In the extreme 
north the direction of thedeclivitv is to the south* towards the 
river Ai. From the ridges Avaljak* Iremel, Bakty* Miriak, 
Yainan-tash* Mashak, Narv, and Katlazy the ground slopes 
northW'fird to the riv'er Ai. lietween the last-mentioned moun¬ 
tains, the central ridge, and the ridgca A''usha, \ unna*tau, 
Zilmerdak, Alla-tau, and Bakkal, the direction of the declivity 
is again to the south. The remainder of this part of the 
western declivity slopes to the N.N.AV, 

These slopes are furrowed or channelled by the vaUejn of 
the river Kussa, flowing to the S.S.W,; the Arsha, to ibo 
SSAV*; the Al* to the N,NE.; the Kauienka, t» the N.; 
the Satka* in its upper course to the N-XAV., lower dowTi 
to the N,the Yurezen, to the E,; the Katav, to the 
N NAV*: the Bielaya, to the S,SAV.; the great Inzer, in lU 
upper course to the'S.SAV., lower down to the N NAV,; tho 
little Inzer* in its upper course to the S.SAV',, lower down to 
the N-NAV*; the Avzian* to the S. j the Urluk* to the S S.\V- 
All these valleys intersect the parallel ridges which consti¬ 
tute the central mountain region of the Ural* Five principal 
and a number of subortlinale ]>arallel ridges extend along the 
division of the western slope now under consideration, 

Tbe first of these (the most westerly), begins on the left 
bank of the Inzer, between the rivulets Brish and Deuyak. 
This ridg c ia called ZilmerJak, and extends under that nanic 
50 versts in tbe direction of S*S,W., l>ctwecn the upper basins 
of the affluents which join the Inzer from ita left, bank, and 
those which join the Zilim from its right bank. At the upper 
Zilim the Ziiiucrdak ramifies into five lesser ridgefi. through 
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which the river breaks in its course westward. The cuntiniia' 
tion of only tliTCe of these minor ridj^cs can be dUtin^ished 
on the leH bank of the Zilini—the Ala-tau^ the Kaluj und 
the Biash-tyinK which extend to the oii]>er basin of the Uriulc, 
a distance of60 versts froin the sources of the Zdim. 

The second principal ridge^ alluded U> above* begins on the 
lell bank of the loivcr Satka, and is at its N.E. termiaatlon 
called the ridge of Tchnlkovou It runs to the S.W., between 
the iipjicr banius of the rivulets Kiitorka and SilUa*. and is there 
known b]y the name of the mountains of Sulkta* It extends 
under dilTercnt nanica to the banks of the Yure^arf* which 
breaks through it. The continuation of the ridge Jills up 
the s])aee between the Vilrcian and the Kutav^ between the 
rivulets Kutkur and Aksar. Ite prolongation from the left 
bank of the Katav ia called the Karazi ridge. Under thia 
name it stretches along the right bank of the Tilmel in a 
S.W. direetion to where that stream receives the waters of the 
rivulet Biegbulu, Between the Tilmel and the lower Kcunt 
the range is known by the name of BeViagush; between the 
two Inzers by the name of Saltyaj and S. of the great Inzer* 
as far as the junction of the rivulet Zigada with the Zilim, by 
the name of Kalta* The entire length of this ridge is upwards 
of iiOO versts ; its N.E. extremity Is 130 versts distant from the 
Zilmerdak } iU S.W. termination is only separated from that 
ridge by the narrow valley of the river Ziliin. 

The ihtrfi ridge also coiumencos on the left Ttank of the 
Salk a. where it is known as the Sukka ridge. It extends in 
a S S.W. direction to the Yureznn* which breaks through 
it i on the opposite Eido of tliat river it receives the name of 
the Zighalga ridge, and has a S.W. direction as far os the 
ijpjier valley of the Katav i from the left bank of that stream, 
retaining the S.W. direction, it oxtc mis along the course of 
the little Inzer to the mouth of the Karenzi under the name 
of the ridge of Nary; thence to the mouth of the llcunt under 
the name of Yainan-tau; from the wint where it is crossed 
by the little Inzer, far as the great Inzer, the ridge is called 
Kataskyn and From the left bank of the great Inzer, south¬ 
wards, between the upiwr valleys of the Nugush and Biclaya„ 
it is called the ridge ut Yurma, Near its terniinatlon in the 
basin of the Kurgus, the ridge birur[:‘ates into two brauches, 
the Massim and the Bakkal. It is in all 200 versts in length. 
In the north it is dO versts distant from the preceding ridge, 
from winch, near the little Inzer* it is only dividetl by the 
basin of the Renat, Further S. the distance again increases 
to 20 % erHts. 

The fourth ridge begins to the north of tlie upper valley of 
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thi 3 where it is calleid Mashiik. It exlondH in a S.S \W 

direction betwoen the wurces of the Ynrezan and the little 
Inzer j at the upper course of the great Inxi^r the inountain- 
kuot of Yaman-tau forms part of the chain. Southward of 
Yamau-tau, between the two InzcrS:. the range here tailed 
Yuaha is bread and rocky» with a S.S.W. direction. From 
the base of the peak Diunansiyugan which rises here diverge 
the branches Ka^^kaly^ Iruk-tafihj and Nlara. ^uth of the 
intersection, of this range by the great Inzer, it occupies the 
space between the Avzian and the Bieluva, and ifl known by 
tne naniea of Baahatak and Mentengush. ^he whole extent of 
the range is L30 veTsts; its mean distance from the preceding 
is fO versts; its greatest distance 20 versts. 

The mountain Yuriek-tau, between the great and little 
Satkas, is the northern extremity of the fiflh princi^iuL ridge.. 
From hence to the Inzer it is composed of a single ridge, and 
has a S.S.W^ direction the whole distance- It is called 
Matkalboiwecn lake Ziritkul and the sources of the llcriuzah; 
Nurgush along the lof^ bank of the Beriuzak from its source 
to its mouth, llTaktj along the right bank of the Yiirezan> 
Meyerdiak in the upper vaUey of that river, Tishiktash and 
Uarkhek at the sources of the Inzer- South of the sources of 
the Inzer the ridge bifurcates- One 1>ranch runs S.S.E. and 
terminates in the mountains Kirel. or lliiahnuri, and Ynndyk, 
near the Bielaya; the other oxtendu between tho Suriuiak and 
the Inzer parallel to tho fourth ridge- The elevation of this 
second branch is inconsiderable. Tnc whole of the hith ridge 
is 170 versts in length. It touches the fourth at the sourcea 
of the rivulet Ueriuzak and at the upper valley Of tho Inzer, 
And is nowhere more than 15 veruU distant from it. 

A continuation of the fifth ridge, se]HiTuted from it by tho 
broad valley of the Bielaya, may oe coTisidered as a sixth. It 
consists of a chain of heights intcrBcctcd by the afHuents of the 
Biciaya. These heights may be traced in a W. direction for 
GO versts along the left bank of the Bielaya under the name of 
the mountains of Kraka. 

A ridge which has no generut name, composed of a great 
man? larger and smaller branches, occupies the space inclased 
by the rivers Araha and great Satka, the central Ural and tho 
Urianga. The princi]>al ridge has a S.W. direction from the 
Arsha os far as the Ustrala; it there turns to the SvS.W., is 
intersected by the A'i, and extends S. of that river in the same 
direction to the upper basin of the Satha. The more imjK)rt- 
ant heights of this ridge are denominated the mountains of 
Turo-tash, Maskarali, Makal, Uary, liaah-ukty fthc bare pro¬ 
montory), Kazak-salgan, and the Zmijeiuo'ia (of serpents). 
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A separate ritlpc, which curves to the S.E. froin-TaijhanaT to 
the mouth of the Kussa, may be vicwctl as a j>art ot this one. 
It has no general name. To the north it is called l)olgoi-m)a 
(the long promontory), and to the south Upova-^ra (Birchen 
mount). Another ridge, which has the mountain Urianga at 
the bend of the river Al to the W. for its northern tennina- 
* tion, may also be included in this system. Its direction is to 
the S.S.W. From the Al to the sources of its affluent the 
Uaka, this range is called Urianga, or Urenga; thence to the 
rivulet Tuliik, Yalaudi; along the right hank of the Tuliik, 
the Tiililk mountains; thence to the upoer Tyghyn, the ridge 
Awallak. The mountain-|>cak Iremel rises where the j>or- 
tions of the ridge named Tiiliik and AvalTak meet. The 
whole of this con^ries of ridges is 70 versts in length. At its 
northern extremity it is 40 versts distant from the second 
parallel ridg^‘; near the sources of the Tuluk it comes close 
up to the fiuh ridge, but again diverges to the distance of 20 
versts from it. 

It has already been remarked that all these ridges arc 
crossed and interrupted by the valleys of the rivers which 
have their sources in them. The general direction of the 
ridges is from N.E. and N. to S.W. and S. The courses of 
the rivers have a more direct westerly tendency, from which it 
would ap]>ear that they follow the direction of the great 
western »ope of the whole system, not of the ])arallel ridges 
which furrow its surface. The spaces which intervene between 
the principal parallel ridgt>s are occupied by their branches 
and spurs, or by isolated heights of inferior elevation and 
many various directions. 

Ail the heights of all the central mountainous region of the 
Ural within the country of Orenburg may be referred to one 
or other of ff vc classes The first will com])rchcnd the largest 
mountains of the Ural. Their shape is the same as that of the 
|>caks along the summit-level already described. The mounds 
of debris are, perhaps, larger, the terraces at their basics more 
steep and on a larger scale than those of the |>eaks along the 
summit-level, but there is no difference in any other respect. 
The second class of mountain forms have more the apiiearuncc 
of shorter ridges, with small |waks of stones or rocky crests 
rising above their summit ridges. The heights of the third 
class are less elevated than those of the two preceding classes. 
They are, for the most part, covered with wood, except on a 
small plain, in which they terminate: they arc less boggy', less 
precipitous, and rarely present rocky precipices on their sides. 
The fourth aud fifth classes are the branches and terminal 
temures of mountains of the three classes already described. 
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The hciirht^ of the fourth class are reeky, precipitous, and of 
consideraUle elevation; those of the fif^h are lo>Tt‘r, have 
gentle b1o|>cs, and arc covered witli woo<l. 

In the principal ridgtfa the peaks are connected hy lower 
elevations, which are in general full of moisturCt and the 
sources of rivers and rivulets. The character of each of these 
dcx>ends U|>oii the foms of the mDiintains which it connects, • 
The elevations which connect peaks of the first class arc 
generallv, except where the rot ky terraces approach the rtvera. 
pretty broad and Ojien ; but they arc frequently marshy and 
cncu inhered with stones. The tluvial basins be twee n peaks 
of the second and third claBS are generally narrower, and 
were overgrown with trees. Where they lie between ter¬ 
races of the fourth clasa they form defilesj but this character 
is of rare occurrence. For the moat part, one bauk of the river 
is covered elose to the banka with masses of detached rocks, 
whilst on the other side extend the gentle slopes of the filth 
elas-H of heights. The elevation* which connect peak* of the 
third class are broad and sloping when they arc not shar|)encd 
by heights of the fourth and fifth class rising wdthin them. 

To apply this classification of peaks and connecting eleva¬ 
tions to the eastetn division of tlio w^catem detlivity of the 
Ural, mountains of the first class are only found in the third, 
fourth* and fifth ridgesj and in the ridge which is the euntimi- 
ation of the fifth on the right of the l^elaya. The moat re¬ 
markable of them arc i— 

IremcloT Eremel. The horizontal space on which this moun¬ 
tain re-7ts is in the form of a triangle with its baoc fronting to the 
north, along the south bank of the Tuluk, and its apex, pointing 
to the south, near the upper valley of the 'ryghyn. The highest 
peak overhangs the Tyghyn. Four streams llank the haste of 
the I remel on the E. and \V,; two of these arc affluents of 
the'rfib'ik and How to the N,* two flow to the S.* the IvanTak 
and its affluent the Tyghyn. The lowest terrace of the Iremel 
fronting the Tviluk is steep, craggy, and surmounted by 
three peaks. The lowest terrace on the side fronting the 
Yarghista (affluent of the Tuluk) and the little Ivanlak is 
less abrupt, and olFers the greatest facilities to those who wish 
to ascend the Iremel. A branch called Suk-tash and Y^akliak- 
sia-tash extends between the sourceHof the Yarghista and little 
Ivanlak, and connects the Iremel with the ridge Bakta or 
Bakty. This branch is surmountf^Jhy a few ]irccipilous peaks^ 
and the road which winds round the Iremel from the S, i>a»iSCB 
Over it. On the upper course of the Tyghyn the rocky terrace 
of the iremel forms with the extremity of the Avatlak a 
boggy and stony defile, which serves as an. entrance to the 
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high marshy valley from which the Tyghyn flows. Along the 
side of the marsh runs an inconsiderable ridge, which 
connects the Ircmcl with the A\*allak. The middle terrace of 
the Ircmcl is not very steep; but it is marshy and obstructed 
with scattered heaps of stones. It rises above the forest 
region, and is only covered here and there with scanty brush- 
w(^. On the narrow ]»lain which surmounts this terrace are 
a few small lakes ; moss and some straggling stunted firs arc 
the only vegetation. The summit is composed of huge quarzosc 
crags, on the level surfaces of which arc found mosses and the 
forget*me>not (myasotis; in Kusaian, Niezabudka). FVagments 
of stone are scattered about the raTines between the crags. 

Yaman-tau. This mountain is in the fourth ridge. It is 
near the upper valley of the great Inzer and consists, properly 
6|^>eaking, of two hills, separated by a high marshy valley. 
The height to the N.W. is the largest. It is situated l>etwcen 
the rivuTcts Kus and Kazaulu; the circumference of its base is 
of an elliptical form ; and joins the ridge Kapkalyon the S.E. 
The highest peak is to the S.E.; it is steep and surrounded 
by deep marshy ground in which the Tolpak and the great 
Inzer have their sources. The lowest terrace of the Yaman- 
tau has to the N.W. a gentle declivity overgrown with frondoso 
trees. It is overhung by a precipitous crest of crags. To 
the S.E. of this munu rock, separated from it by a marshy 
hollow, is situated the principal peak of the Yaman-tau, the 
largest moss of rocks in the southern Ural. This mound has 
five terraces. The two lowest arc covered with scanty grass 
and forget-me-nots; on the other three nothing grows but 
humid moss. There arc small lakes or pools on the plains in 
which the four lower terraces terminate; the surface of the 
narrow plain on the summit is ])icrccd by quarz rocks. The 
environs of the Yaman-tau arc desolate, a mixture of woods 
and morasses, the wildest region of the southern Ural 

Mashak. This is more properly a ridge than a mountain. 
On the N. it is divided only by the marshy hollow in which 
the Inzer rises from the ^ aman-tau. Between the sources 
of the great and little Inzer it has the appearance of a broad 
ridge, com|>oscd of diverging branches, ^uthward of these 
sources it nos more the appearance of a narrow ridge. It is 
sunnounted by several pcaKs. the most conspicuous of which 
arc near the sources of the two Inzcrs, and in their general 
character resemble the Yaman-tau. though on a smaller s(*ale. 
The declivity at the base of the Mashak is steep on tlie S.E., 
but gentle and w'ooded on the N.W. 

Yiisha, in the same ridge as Mashak, rises up from the Icfl 
bank of the Tolpak, immediately S. of the Yaman-tau. Its 
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tDiddle lurract! has tho rumi of the second class; it has only 
one peak, Diunansiyii^n. 

Zt^halgu^ situated in the thii^ ridge, Ijctwccn the Letnd or 
the Yuripsen* or Yureian, where it turiw to the \V., and the 
uiqier valley of the Kiitav, is not so wild and preeitntous as 
the Masliak, but Has no less than eighteen considerable peaks. 
To the N-E. it has a gentle declivity ; to the SAV. it is 
more abrupt. 

To the serdnd class belong the mountains NaKimi^ki, 
Urenga,^ Yalisudyt Avallak, Tuluk, Yilriak-tau, Matkal. 
Nnrgush, Suka, Ksrasi, Narta, the little Yamaii-taii, 
Salty 2 , Katoskin, Bashatak, Kirebtau, Uarkhek, Mirdiak. and 
Baktj* 

To the tlurd class belong Dolgo!-Mys, Lipo-vaga, Kaiyka- 
rail, Kdxak Salgan, T'chillkovol, Suleya, Zilmerdak, Vunna- 
tau, Kidty, Kalu, Beshtytn, Ala-tau, Massim, Bakal, Meoten- 
gush, N^idash, and Yaitayk. 

I'he fifth class comprehends the spurs and branebea of the 
jirincipal heights above enumerated. They occur most fre^ 
quentfy about the rivers Kuvafib, Al, and great Salk a, be¬ 
tween the second range and the prolongation of the filth, 
of the Biclaya; about the rivers Biel ay a^ Tirlan, Nura, and 
Kajygash in tlie valley of the ri ver Inzer, l>ctween the ridges 
Mentcngiish, Kataskyn, and Yusha; in the valleys of the 
rivers Katav and '^'^urezan, between the ridgea Suleya, Suka, 
Ziphalga, and Karazi. 

rho terraces of the fourth closa predominate on the right 
bank of the great lozeCH from its source to the mouth of the 
lit ream Kuzcb between the mouths of the Kay ate and Inzer ^ 
on the left hank of the great Inzer, between the inoutha of 
the rivers Kalashta andMcneir, between the rivers Kosh-elga 
and Beuat, and in one place near the mouth of the Inzer 
itself; on the left hank of the little Inzer, near the mouth of 
the Nar, and between the mouths of the rivers Alghir and 
Kalina Elga; on the right bank of the Bielaya to iTic north 
of the mouth of the Kutkur, and lie tween the mouths of the 
Kaltaguz and Kurgsts; on the Iclt bank of the Bjclaya, l>c 
tween the mouths of the rivers Uzinn and Kana; in the ujiper 
valleys of the Nugaah and Uriiik; in the middle jtart of the 
valley of the Tirlan; on the left bank of the Yiirezan, at its 
bend to the ; on the ri^ht hank of the great Satka, be- 
tiveen the mouths of the rivers Sarayka and Berdcush $ on 
the left bank of the eame river, on both sides of the mouth 
oi the river Al* and between the mouths of the Kuvash and 
Ak-bio. 

The description of the niuunlains Eufiickntly indicates tlic 
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charactcre of the fluvial valleys. The valleys of the rivers 
Kus>a and Arsha are deep, narrow, and wooded. I'hc valley 
of the At is narrow and marshy at the uj)pcr end; lower 
down it widens on the right bank with gentle slot>es. but the 
Urianga ridge hems it in with precipices on the leu; below the 
licnd where the river turns to the W., the valley is dee]i, 
iiarrow, and rocky. The valley of the Kuvash is at the upper 
end wide, with gentle declivities; at the lower end narrow a^d 
deep. The Satka is closely margined by precipitous moun¬ 
tains on the right bank ; on the left arc gentle declivities 
except in the [art of its course where the river flows to the 
N.\V. Of the affluents which join the Yurezan from the 
right bank, the Sillla and Bulanka flow through wide valleys 
with gentle declivities, the Berioziak through a deep valley 
overhung by mountains. The valley of the Yurezan is for 
the first SO versts of its course narrow, marshy, and moun¬ 
tainous, particularly on the left side; between the mouth of 
the Ttili^ and the bend where the Yurezan turns to the W. 
it narrows, but widens again below the bend, particularly on 
the right bank. The basin of the Blelava, from its source to 
the mouth of the IvanTak, has an oval form; it becomes con- 
lra4-tc<i Wtween the mouths of the Ivnniak and the Tcrlian, 
and continues narrow as far as the mouth of the Nura; 
Ih'Iow* this it expands particularly on the right bank, till we 
reach the mouth of the Nava, where it again becomes narrow 
and frequently rocky. Of the affluents which the Bielaya 
receives on iU left bank, the IvanTak and Arsha flow through 
o|>en valleys with gently undulating eminences; the Tcrlian 
and Nura through marshy glens overhung by mountains; 
the Uzian and I^tkur through deep but wide valleys; the 
Allu-Kuyan and Kurgas through deep and narrow valleys. 
'l‘hc valfey of the up[>« r Nugush is broad, with gentle decli¬ 
vities ; the valley of the upper and middle Uriuk is fur the 
most part narrow, widening only where the stream is Joined 
by considerable affluents. The valleys of the Shinsnenek 
and Allakudosh, affluents of the Zilim, arc narrow and deep ; 
that of the Zilim itself narrow, and in many places rocky. 'I ne 
upper basin of the Inzer is wooded and marshy, but pretty 
wide; it contracts below the mouth of the Yusha ; below the 
mouth of the Suriniak it assumes the character of a barren 
gorge; below the mouth of the Kazymash the river has [tre- 
cipices alternately on the right and left banks, with patches 
of level meadow ground on opjiosite sides, enclosed by ncights 
of the fourth class. The upper valley of the little Inzer (30 
miles from N. to S.) is pretty open, the lower valley (from 
S to N. is narrow, widening only where the river is joined 
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b 3 ' affluents. The vaUcya of the 'rUmcI and Renat nte Jeep^ 
and ia most places narrow. The tnnuatalds which enclose 
these valleys are almost everywhere covered with wood, but 
ott the marj^itis of the rivers arc clear campaign land, 

Few of the heights in this part of the Ural have been mea¬ 
sured, and these only" by me ana of the barometer.^ The fol¬ 
lowing heights are tahen from the sl-atecnents of KnplFer amh 
Helmcrseti:— 

Mountain of the first class— 

PsiriiiBn 

Iremcl (Hclaierwn) **---- 
Mountain of the second class—^ 

Nizimikoi riilge (Kupffer) . . » * ♦ 

Mountains of the third class—■ 

Mounlsins near the foundries on ihc right banlt of the S 

{KupfFrr} » * * . ' ' ‘ n * 

The summit level between ZUtaiist and the foundriei on 
Sutka C KupfTct) 

Valleys—■ 

Sources of the Tyghjti of the foot oflrcmcl (llelmerMn) 

„ t, BTclaya (Id.) . „ » * . 

Foundnei of Bielorrcxskol (Id.) , , * . 

^ j » Uzianskoi (Id.) ^ * 

,, Ksghinakoi (Id.) > * , * * 

Foundries OH the Ssika (fCupfTer) , + . - 

These data seem to indicate that the average elevation of 
this part of the Ural ie about *2000 Purisian feet, and that its 
highest peaks do not exceed 5000 Parisian feet. 

b» The wcitcni division of the western declivity of the cen¬ 
tral Ural is bounded by the western limits of the preceding 
division, and by the rivers Nugush, Bielaya, Sim. Eralien, 
Uskiinda, Karamala, and Ah In form it approaches to a 
parallelogram, its length is 280 versts, and its breadth 80. 
There is on the north of this part of the western slope a 
marked descent to the N.E., on the S. a slight descent to 
the S,W. The following rivers flow down the northern 
descent: the Taymk to the N.N.W.; the Sek-nk to the 
N N.W.; the Zighan to the N-N*W*; the Usolkato the N+W, 
the Miayndy to the N.N.W. j the Zilim to the N-W.; the 
Askin-ea to the N.W. j the Hassa to the N.N.W,; the great 
Inzer to the N AV., and lower down to the W.; the Irfiueza 
to the W,, and lower down to the N.W. j the Uk to the 
W. and N-W,; the upper part of the Sim to the N.N.W, j 
the Katav to the N.N.W*; the Ynrezeyn to the N-N-W. j 
the Al to the W, The following rivers How down the 
southern descent: the Ntigush to the AV,SAV.; the Uriuk 
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ta the S.S.W, j the Stirkanj&h to the S.W.j the Tor to 
the S-W. 

The heights in this dirision belong ehiefly to the fifth ckss; 
the terracea of the fourth class occur, though rarely, and what 
mouTitaius of the third class are met with can only be regarded 
as exceptional casea. Accordingly the Iluvial valleys are 
for the most part narrow and very sinuous; neither deep nor 
marshy, and well wooded. The clireetion of the ridges in this 
di vision varies greatly. 

Between the rivers Torand Nugush there arc threa parallel 
ridges, extending from X-E. to is.W. All of them send off 
numerous b launches in the direction of S. The most re mark¬ 
able peaks are. Biah-Mughusb, Tftkma-tau, Auviary-tau, 
Tuktar and Kyrtlar. ^ 

Between the valleys of the Tor and Zighan one principal 
ridge extends to the S.W.* along the right hank of the fonner 
rivcT. The remaimng space is occujned by three parallel 
chains of heights, with numerous branches, of which the main 
axes have a direction from S.SAV, to X.X.E, Five parallel 
chains of heights extend in the same direction between the 
rivers Miayndy and Zighan, 

The space between the rivers B'iclaya and Bassa, the lower 
valleys of the Inzer and Zighad, and the middle course of the 
Zilim, is occupied by five parallel ridges extending from 
X\N,K, to S,S,W, The first commences,under the name Mag- 
hash, on the right bank of the Askin, runs between the Zilim 
and the Usalka under the name of Lemian, and terminates 
about 10 versts from the mouth of the Zighan^ The northern 
extremity of the second is known by the name of Turush- 
Arga;its middle points are called Kashbaldv kazy; and the 
southern termination Bagrezy. The third h^ the name of 
Wu*tau, between the Bassa and Zilim ; and termidateson the 
S, between the Armet and Eeuzak affluents of the Zighan. 
The fourth extends from the Bassa to the upper valley of the 
Miayndy: it is called in its middle parts Bushan. The fifth 
Mtends from the conducaco of the Bassa and Minessa to the 
Txf Miayndy; at its northern termination it is 

ca led Elu-tosh: on the banks of the Zilim. Tokoda. These 
ridges do not form an uninterrupted chain, but are intersec ted 
by the valleys of the Zighan, Usolka, Miayndirij, and Zilim 
^ streams Bassa, fnieV, and the ridge 

Zitmerdak is occupied by three ridges, of which one, on the 
right bank of the Basisa, runs from N.N.W. to S.S.E* ■ the 
other two from X* to S. ^ 

The direction of the principal axis of elevation between 
the Inzer and the Lemeza is from E. to W, The Shigardak, 
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near the sources of the I^meza, is the commencement of this 
ridge, which terminates at the mouth of the Inzer, on the 
right bank, in the rocky hcij'hts of Sikazy. The most 
remarkable {teaks arc Birian, \ aiankas, and Bagrlash. Ix)ng 
branches diverge from the main ridge; their direction is N. 
and S. I ho most remarkable are those which extend from 
the central mountain-knot Birian, the Setleuk (which stretches 
S. from the Bagilash), and the branch to the N.W., between 
the rivers Kurt and Ix?meza. 

Between the Lemeza and the Sim arc also heights which 
have their axis of principal elevation in the direction of E. to 
W. The ridge begins at the mountain Masharysh, on the 
upper Sim, near the rivulet Bediary'sh, and extends, 15 versts 
in length, to the mountain Baky, at the mouth of the I^emeza. 
The most remarkable iicaks are — Samagaztin, ZracinoTa 
(of the 8cr]>cnts), and Kizym. Some remarkable branches 
diverge from this chain both to N. and S.;—from the Masha- 
rysh, lictwecn the Lemeza and the Beldarysh, Zilagaid^, and 
Billa-tur, which the ridge Miardlak connects with the Kariazi 
mountains ; from the same mountain-knot a branch, which has 
no general name, runs out to the N.W., between the Kurak 
and the Sim; from the Zmcinola (of 8cr])ents) the branch Kraka 
stretches to thp S. between the rivers Bederish and Kissyk; 
from the same mountain-knot the Yavoskuz extends to the 
S.S.W., between the rivers Kisyk and Ikyn; a third branch 
runs off from the Zmcinola to the N., between the rivers 
Asha and Kurak, which at first has no name, but which, after 
winding round the upper valley of the Uk, runs W. between 
that stream and the Sim, under the designation Asha-gherdiak 
(snowy mountains). A nameless ridge stretches N.W. from 
the Samagazii, between the rivers Ardagala and Asha; the 
Turkin branch diverges from the Kizym and extends S. be¬ 
tween the rivers Ykin and Nu. 

The space between the right bank of the Sim, the Katav, 
Umir, and At is full of heights which have their axis of 
|>rlnci]ial elevation parallel to the fluvial liasins—nearly N. 
and S.,->and which send off insignificant branches to the E. 
and W. 

Of the heights now described the following arc mountains 
of the third class: Zdagaidy^. Masharysh, Birian, Zmcinola (of 
seqicnts). and Asha-ghcrdiak, or the snowy mountains. 'I'lic 
principal axes and more imiiortaiit branches of the other ridges 
are a sort of intermediate form between the third and the fifth 
class ; their minor branches belong to the fifth class. All these 
niountain-furms have this in common, that near the basin of 
the Bielaya they are bare, and in the other parts overgrown 
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Witli forest. The terraces of the fourth class occur frequeatlv 
^1 Ztlim* between the mouths of the river 

lehiflhinial: and Bewath ; at two places on the fight bank of 
the great Inzer; between the mouths of the Tuz and Adiardv" 

Lemeza, E. of the momh of tile 

The valley of the Uriuk and the valley of the Nggiiah 
above their junction ore deeji and narrow; fcolow their ^nc 
tion the valley of the Nugush widens and has gentle sbiMrs 
1 he valleys of the Sukhatiysh. Tor. Tayrj k. and Setl-uk have 
a similar Ofien character. The valley of the Zighan, above the 
fonllucnce of the Arinet, is narrow and steep; its lower valley 

It ”^Ir description applies to 

the valley of the Dsolka. The Zilim flows from its source to 
the nioutli of its aMlnent tlie Tokuta through a very narrow' 
valley ; between the Tokuta and Mpayndy it widens; lower 
down It flows across a level phiin* which preserves almost no 
characteristic loature of a valley. The vallevs of tho llTayndy 
and Askin are, throughout, wide with gentle declivities ; the 
upper valley of the Bttssa is narrow^ the lower open. partU 
cularkMin theAeft bank. The valley of the Inzer, above the 
mouth of the Hasga, w inds through a fiat meadow-latid Iwtween 
two wails of rock, wjisliiug altcrnutcly in its meandcrings the 
bases of tho precipices on cither side. Below the mouth of the 
Ba.^a It flows under the bcights on the right bank, having the 
plain on the left. The valley of the Lemoza is deep and 
narrow above the mouth of tho Kissyk; between that Vint 
and the ijiotith of the Ik™ it widens; for the remainder of iu 
course the nver has gentle declivities coming close to the right 
bank and a vast marshy plain on the left. The upper vallef of 
thQ Uk la clotty shut in by hills; its lower, flat and marshy. 
Ihe njipcr valley of the Sim has steep heights on the rieht 
but is pretty witle. The valleys of the Katav and Yiirezcyn 
are narrow; the only gentle declivities present themselves at 
the mouths of their alflueuts. 

No measuremeots whatever have been made of the elevation 
of this jKirt of the western declivity, and it is mere conjecture 
hat has ^imatcd tl^ avorogu height of the mountains at 
betw con SOO and 1 jOO Parisian feet above the level of the 

SOO- 

c. The north-western division of the western declivity of the 
central mountain-region of the Ural U enL-ompossed by the 
m CTS Ufa, £>iiiij Al, and Ik- Its dcciiv'ily has two directions' 
to the S.W, in the lower valley of the Sim and the valleys of 
Its afllucnts the Minlar and Asha; to the NAV. in the vallcvs 
(flowing to the N.N.WTaush (to the 


of the rivers Yurmoeh 
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N,NAV.)» Mclcf^hez (to the N,:N*W.), Dolgo! (to the N.W.), 
Sciltabaah (to the W.N.W.)* Sherval (to the S.S.W.) Vaman- 
yelffa (to the AV.), lower course of the Yure/joyii (to the NAV *), 
BerdiaBh (to the W.), Knish (to the N.W.), lower course of 
the AT (to the N.N.W.), lower course of the three !kfi (to 

theAVO* , . , . . 

The prevaiHtig local form of the heights in this division is 
a transition from the Alpine formation to the plateaiii t he 
upper valleys of the water-courses are divided by syrts^* more 
or less steepf which arc rarely Hurinounted by rocty cre^s 
or peaks. These syrts rise from flat terraces^ furrowed by 
watcr-courscBj the 'direction of which ^ is perpendicular to 
the direction of the syrts. The divisions of these water¬ 
courses assume sometivnes the form of sharp ridges^ hut more 
frequently they are llat-backcd like the syrts^ of which they 
then appear to be lateral branches. The rid^‘s iu some places 
gradually sink down as they approach the beds of the rivers to 
the elevation of the central valley j in others they extend un¬ 
depressed to the river bank, tbeu terminations m such cn^a 
forming steep and isometlmca even rocky precipices. The 
principal ridges are three in number. 

The first 18 the crest from which^ as has already liocn no¬ 
ticed, two inclined jilaiies dip^ the one to the N.AV., the other 
to the S.W* The direction of the crest from the ujq>er course 
of the Uzkanida is BemicirculaT> first to the N.AV . and then 
curving round to the S.W. at the sources of the Saltabash. 
This crescent ridge is called Kara-tnu, The continuation of the 
ridge, called Uvarash from the Saltabash, runs in a siTinoua 
line with a general S.S.W* direction to the right hank of the 
Sini> near its mouthj, where it terminates in a gentle slope. 
Several considerable branches diverge from Iwth sides of 
thiiS ridge. The Bianka mountains extend to the W. between 
the valleys of the Blank a and the Sim i the Worobyin {apar- 
Tow^) mountains to the S.SAV., between, the Asha ami the 
Minlar, and other branches divide the valleys of the A'ainan- 
yelga and A^urczi^'k, and, in shorty the valleys ot ali the alllu- 
enta of the lower tJ fa. 

The second principal ridge runs to the N.AV. between the 
volleys of the Yurezeyn and Al. U winds round the sources 
of the BerJlaah and tno Krush, and terminates abruptly on. 
the left bank of the Ai near its mouth. Branches of some 
consequence run out from the northern part of this ridge to the 
N-E. between the Bla-niyz, the Lemeza, and the Kortia; to 
the S.S.E, between the Kashelcwka and Kutium, Syrts run 

* Sfit wpnl BtrpanuLly of Tutu origin, TLe dut of riilun Tblcb it 

kTtewribrd. bj FiIIai, uut by ErtELa±i. 
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out from the latter branch to the W. and to the S,S.W. between 
the nrcTS Lruah and Bcrdiash, anti between the affinenta whieli 
join the 1 urezeyn from ita ri^ht bank. 

Ihe third printipaJ ridge extends to the N.N.E.. throwinir 
th?(i*^Iks Tallcja of the Al and the 

^J^tcral ridges in this division oceur to 
the \\. of a line drawn from the upper Min/ar to the mouth of 
tuc great lk» 1 hey arc for the moat part high and steep, and 
surmounted by plaits The lateral ridges svhich divide the 
afUnents received by the Yurezeyn from its right bank arc also 
inorcwestera svrts and ridges present more gentle 
declivities, and are Hat-backed. Thodeclivities of the plateau- 
shapeJ ayrts arc Tot the moat part steep and rocky :—in the 
basin of the femi, between the mouths of Oie Minlar and Asha' 
111 the valley of the Minlar; in the basin of the Vurezeyn l>c- 
low Ihcinouth of the Kashelevka; on the left bank of the Ofa 
from the mouth of the At to that of the Saltahash; in the 

in the 

%'alley of the north U. 

If namiw froni its source to the mouth 
01 tlie Uk; thence wide, shallow, and marshy, eapccially on the 
left bank. Ti^ valleys of the Min/ar ami Asha are narrow 
and marshy. The vaili^^s of the alhiienta which the tJfa re 
ceiveaon its left bant S. of the Sal I abash open with irentla 
a opes, t^nce to the N, of that stream are narrow and preci- 
pitoufl. The valley of the Yurezeyn is pretty wide above the 
mouth of the K^helevka; lielow it is narrow and precipitoiw 

^ affluents which join it from the 

right bank, llie basin of the Ai and the valleys of its afflu¬ 
ents arc in general wide and level. 

All the heighU of the N.W, division of the great western 
slojc^ arc wooded, with the exception of those whil^h occur in the 
valley of the At, on the left bank of the north Ik, on the left 
bank of the Kiga, on tile right hank of theKarta, in the basins 
c Sekiaz, and on the right aide of the hasiq 

of the \ uroze^m, from the mouth of Karumala to the upper 

rmr/onri“"“* 

No measurements of heights have been made in this divi¬ 
sion. 

d. The southern division of the western declivity of the 
mountam region remains to be described, M^ithin it is compre¬ 
hended the space betwem the Nugush; the terminations of^the 

ranges Bakal, Krata; the central watershed of the 

Ural ; and the watershed between the valleys of the Bielaya 

X 2 
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and Ik. This division of the dedivHy slopes altogether to the 
W S W., and is occuificd hy the hasiu of the Bielaj-a, and the 
vallejs of the Uzian and Ivana, two allluents which join that 

river from its left bank. ■ * 1 , 

Tiic plateau formation predominates herc^ eepeciaUj on tne 
left bank of the Bielava. Some of the syrU however, have 
sharp-backed riJgeii> ruuninf' from N, to S. The most remark¬ 
able of these chains of heights areTho chain known by the 
names ^uyaT-Bertly and Kynghy w-hich i -1 .1 

bank of the Nugust between the Shulgan and Buluk-Ldygan. 
affluents of the Bielaya. from the N. ^ the Karn^hady and U1- 
M^ehnta from the S.; the chain which under the names buy* 
mv3i, Tnzkaliu, and Kiyitz oxtendB fram the mouth of the 
Kamdcia to the upper course of the Kukulp. and the long 
ridgea between the Nugush and the Bielayiw round the ex* 
tremities of which the latter river turns to the IS : the J aly- 
tau, B\issunnan> Baba. Uliandy. and Kunghek. All tht^e 
ridges are of inconsiderahlo height, but precipitous; their im* 
clivities arc covered wdth wood, but their suiiiimts hare, t he 


plateau clones are steep and craggy. ^ . 

It is only almve the mouth of the Irtylwk that precipicea 
occur in the valley of the Blelaya; below, the v alley widens on 
the right, and spreads into extensive levels. The affluents of 
the Biclaya, W. of the irtybek, flow through shallow valhys; 
E. of that stream the valleys are narrow and deep, rhe 
Uiian flows in many places under overhanging cra^. 

In this division we know only two elevations from actual 
observations fl>r both we arc iudcbled to Hclmerscn* Ihe 
source* of the Kan a are :306l Parisian feet above the sea: the 
foundries of the Kananikolsk are situated at an elevation of 


I T^flrisisin fcGt 

C. The Easteun Declivity.— This part of the central 
mountain region is of the same length as the w'CBterii declivity. 
On the north its breadth does not eseced 30 verst*; toward* 
the sources of the Mias* it gradually w'ldenSd. till it attain* a 
breadth of SO versts; it thence narrow's again, and at it* 
southern extremity is not more than 50 versts, it is bounded 
hy a line passing along the upper courses of Sanarka and 
KoUga; through the curve which the Ul makes to the E.; 
and along the upper valley of the Giimbelka, as far a* the 
muuth of the great Kizil. The E, declivity is composed of 
two subordinate slopes ; one fronting to the X.N.H.. occupied 
by the valleys of the Mia&s and the affluent'? which join it from 
ihc left bank ; the other to the S.S.E., occupied by the upper 
valley of the Ut, and the valleys of the Ural and the affluants 
it receive* from its right bank. 


<4 
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On the N.N.Eh slope vfc have only (jhc observed altkade. 
Kapfler ascertained Miaskoi to be 9‘33 Padsiaii feet above the 
level of the sea* 

The angle of Inclination of the S,S-E. slope haa been deter¬ 
mined by the following observations of Hclmcrsen: 


PBraimn ftfct- 


To the E. —Mounioio At-tiupn . * . . 

To tJic S. W.—The ridge lrTTid\ki near the sources of die Kixil 
The Miircea of the Ural * . . , 

Lfllie OsTnovnoi * . * * . ^ 

Lftte UJUnHy* * , * * . * 

To the N* E.-—Verghh U ralst * , , , . 

Msgnimjiva * * ^ . 

To ihc S. Er—RixibkiiiyBi ^ * , , . , 


24G0 
2131 
2026 
■ 191 
J189 
1215 
998 
9U5 


The urevaiJing local fomia in this region belong to the third 
and fifth clfutsc^ of heights^ which have been defined above. 
They fonn either barren ridges, on which nothing grows but 
the herb kavyl,* with abrupt deelivitieSj, only one tetrace* and 
inconsiderable rocky crcBts^orsteppe syrts^t with gentler deqli- 
vitips and no rocky crests. 

Ihe mountains of the third class occur in two chains of 
heights which ran parallel to the central crest, or waterEbed, 
on the E* bank of the Miass: one which is called Umcnski, 
from the source of the river to where it changes its original 
northern direction for an easterly one; the other,which is called 
Kryktyand Irendyk, between the lakes Uzun kul andTolkajjh* 
To the same doss belong several branches from the watershed 
on the \V. side of the lluisa valley. Most forms of the branches 
of the central range* howcvcTr and also of the branches of the 
Irciul} belong to the fifth class. The soutliern division of the 
Ilmen ski ridge cxtciuls from the sources of the Miass south¬ 
ward, as far as the bend of the Ui to the E. Tho triangular 
apace bcUvcen its southern terminus, the eastern branches 
of the central ridge, and the prolongation of the Kiykty and 
I ready k , is occupitrd by steppe-syrts, w hich form short ndgea, 
having a general direction from N.N.E. to S.S.AV. 

The largest branches from the watershed on tho eastern 
decliii'ity arc :— I. A branch which presents the appearance of 
two mrallel ridges, and runs to the S.E., along the left bank 
of the Ui\ It is well wooded; and on a high idain* between 
the ridges, is tho picturesque lake Aush-kuh The principal 

* A pLiul Wrliikdi fttouuUi in llu dcwrti of 8. IIuhia ; it mrralllei tte plume of 
rentUen wcitn bj RuusoU 

f TbB tteiigTJBtimi, ocemm TnuiMtitly M> (ip ; It 

TaCion* dotiluts of wood uid ctnrpnxl wilb ‘♦katjL'* 
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stony petik of this range rises from the N.W. margin of the 
lake* '2. A branch \chich runs between the rircra Mjasa mid 
Iromel, nt firat in an K,S.E.,afteriirar(b in a N,N.E* direction. 
3. A stcajcgling range which extends to the Nh-E. downi the 
valleja ot the Nfiasa and Atllan. BctiTcrn this range and a 
amaLfer one, on the left hank of the Atllan, lies an extensive 
moraes. 4. A branch hetween the Atllan and the Syrostan and 
Kushtungha. At first it presents the appearance of a narrow 
hruDch of the central ridgPj with a S.E. direction j farther on 
it becomes a lahyrinth of straggling heightsj among which lies 
theexteoBire lake of Turgoisik. &- Another hranch between 
the Kuehtungha and Kiulim diverges into five uniniirortarit 
ridges. 

All these heights belong to the third and fifth classes of the 
central’Uralian mountain forrns. Their declivdtics are covered 
with forests. The upper valleys of the Miasu, Irenicl, and 
Atlian are open and marshy. The vaUey of the Kushtungha is 
narrow and marshy ; tlic valley of the itioUm has gentle slopes 
in its upper part, lower down it becomes prccipitouH„ 

The branchca from the water-shed w'hicn occur in the western 
part of the upper Ural valley, as far oa the mouth of tho Pflui- 
ulgan, arc all short. Their jioaks are of the third and fifth 
classes. These ridges divide the deep woody valleys of the 
Baral and Birsia, and the more open and level valleys of the 
Korghash, Teste, and Psculgan. Long ridges of steinie'Syrts 
occur La the boBin of the Mmdiash, betw^een its afiluents the 
Tadil-gall, Kiaztak. and Shaghir. 

The ilmcn hills form an guhroken ridge, extending 
from S. to N. The part of this ridge which jb S. of Tche- 
barikulskoi consists of steppe^syrts j out the heights of 
lake Tchebar Wlong to the third class- Short branches 
run out firoin them in a N,\V. direction, terminating in 
precipices in the valley of the Mia&s. The eastern branches 
sink insensibly to the level of the low valleys in that rli- 
reetton. The northern part of the Ilmen hills is covered with 
wood. The w'cstem vallevs are ahorh deep, and precipitous. 
A nomber of extensive lakes are scattered among the tcrrucea 
which run out to the E.: lakes Argasel, hliaskovo, Ka- 
rossele, Aghardiak, great and little Eisagush, Tchehar-kul, 
and Elanjik. The basins of these hikes are surrounded by 
steep steppe-syTts, and their margins arc for the most part 
low. 

Near the sources of the Mindiash begins the chain called 
Kryktj, between the Miodiash and the great Kizil, and 
Irendyk in its sonthem prolongation. It is 10 versts in 
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Lremlth^ and runs parallel to the ccTitral ridge, at a dJstanea 
varying from h to 15 vcTsts, The sontherd termination is a 
crest of the terracc’fllope of the southoru part of the central 
inountaici region, Tlie Krykty or Ircriidjk forms groujis of 
heights intersected by the rivers great and little Kizil, 
closely resembling the groups ^vtueb constitute the Kraka 
heights niong the uunimit-lerci, which mn parallel to it. The 
prolongation of the ridge into the sauthem division of the cen¬ 
tral mountain region is, on the contrary! a continuous ridge. 
The axis of greatest elevation is the same m ail the tlircc 
divisions of this range—in the division between the Mindiosh 
and rhe little KiKil, m that between the little and the great 
Kijfi]., and in that between the great Xizil and lake Tolkash^ 
The direction of the summit of the ridge is sinuous, but 
with a general bearing of N, to S. The average breadth of 
the chains is only 2 versts^ and it nowhere exceeds 5. The 
slopes are steep, and their surfacea covered alternately with 
forests and morasses. The flat summit is iutersected bv a 
rocky crest which, in aume places, rises into peaks. "IXe 
bmiiches which run out on cither side of the axis of greatest 
elevation are short,, and connect it with the yrarallei chnina of 
heights on the E, nnd W. 

The western chain ia 5 versts in breadth between the great 
and little Kizil, and presents ramified embranchments, inter¬ 
sected by the aflluents of the great Kizil. It terminates to 
the S. of the great Kizil in the oblong height of Tair-tau, 
near the junction of the Sharly Viith the Sakmara, The 
peaks composing this chain belong to the third and fifth 
classes. The lower elevations which connect them are deep 
and narrow', filled in the upper parts with debris, and marshy 
lower doTi'n. 

The K, branches of the axis of greatest elevation of the 
Krykty and Ircndyk connect it with a similar parallel lateral 
chain, w'hirh begins on the left bank of the Mindiosh, and termi¬ 
nates on the left banks of the Kaniaan and little Xizil. It has 
an average breadth of 8 versts. The heights of this chain 
also present the apijearance of mountam groups intersected 
by fluvial basins, ITe predominant direction of the ridges is 
from N.N,E. to S.S.W* A few of the heights belong to the 
third class of Uralian mountain forms, but the fiir greater 
number are either of the fifth, or are steppe-syrts. Three 
branches, which deserve notice, diverge from the central axis of 
Irendyk, opposite the southern tennination of tho eastern chain. 
They run to the E., separating the valleys of the Xarasan, 
the 'J'arakhta, the Ziam, and the upper parts of the Khudolaz. 
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The depressions by which the E. chain, and the branches jnst 
named, arc intersected, arc much more wide and open than 
the depressions of the W. chain. 

Like the N.E. branches of the central Ural, they occa¬ 
sionally contain within their recesses extensive bogs or lakes. 
The most remarkable lakes that occur between the central 
axis of the Krykty and the E. chain arc—1. The lake Uxun- 
kul, with the bogs extending from it to the S. ;^thc river 
Bisghia flows through this lake. 2. The lakes Kara-balyk 
and Bannole, from which last issues one of the confluents of the 
Yanghelha. 3. The two lakes Baghadak arc on the E. side 
of the chain. An extensive tract of marshy country snreads to 
the S. to the banks of the little Kizil; to the lakes Tchortanly, 
Gorkoie, Martytchechlc, united by a tract of morasses with 
each other, and with the Bannole, Ostrovnoye, I'nivnoic, 
and which extends as far as the great Kizil. Between the E. 
chain and the central axis arc the valleys of the little and 
great Kizyl, and the Sakmara. The valley of the little Kizil 
falls to the N.; the valleys of the CTcat Kizil and Sakmara to 
the S. Their affluents descend tne gentle slopes of the flat- 
backed branches of the Ural. 

The remainder of the E. declivity consists of two inclined 
planes; one, in which arc the valleys of the Ul and Kydash, 
di|» to the S.S.E.; the other, in which arc the valleys of the 
Ural and Urlada. to the S.S.W. The surface of both of these 
slopes is furrowed by steppe-syrts, which attain their greatest 
development between the right bank of the Ul. the Urlada, 
and the Ural. The steppe-syrts u]>on these rivers ranj^ 
uniformly N N.E. to S.S.W.; the other 8te])|w-8>Tta of this 
region deviate more or less from this normal direction. The 
hollows between these heights are broad and open; they have 
in general precipitous rocks on one side and gentle declivities 
on the other; tneir forms arc intermediate between those of 
the Alpine region and the S.E. advanced range. 

The only heights on the E. declivity that nave been ascer¬ 
tained by observation arc enumerated above. 

2. The Southern or Plate.\o Division. 

The circumscribing outline of the southern part of the central 
mountain region is an irregular trapezium ; tne X and S, sides 
measure IGO versts in a straight line, the W. about 135 versts, 
and thcE. 180 versts. The direction of the declivity, as indicated 
by the courses of the principal rivers, is from N.N.E. to S.S.W.; 
and the angle of depression, judging from the results of Hel- 
mersen’s barometrical observations, must be considerable. 
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.-*-U rtaz^tnakaTB * * , , . 

fAlilUJl f«ft. 

r)40 

Kizilekaya * . . ■ * 

. 90& 

Sources uf the L'rtazym 

Kilureha 

* 974 

* 1990 

* , ** ,, Yelan-Zilayir 

, 2021 

7 .—Source uf the little [k , . * 

. 1733 

“The fort of Orak , , * * 

571 

The retlouht PoJgomoT* on the U ral 

, 442 

The sratton Ghiryalikay% on the UjtJ - 

* 339 

The redoubt Totiot * * . * 

. , 401 

The fori YozdviejcnakDi, on the Sakmaira 

421 

The village SptukoT, on the Ik 

* 390 

—The valley of the Khona 

540 


Thi? surface of the trapcziuni bas the appearance of au 
elevated plain, enclosed, on all sides by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, which constitute the crests and external terrace- 
slopes of the central plateau. 

The plateau appmarhes in forin to a parallelogram i200 
versts in lencfth from N,W. to S.E.j and 70 versts in breadth. 
The mountain-forma within this space embrace evorv' inter¬ 
mediate grade of transit ion from the broad flnt-backed syrt to 
the steep sharp rldgo. The surface of the former h in some 
parts undulated by round hills. Their slopes present various 
aspects in different places. For the most part they have 
gentle declivities intersected by shallow ravines. Where 
thise rannes are most numerous and shallow the declivities 
becoino more ateep^ sometimes even precipitous. The narrow 
ridges have cither gentle declivities at top and steep terraces 
at the hose, or gentle slopes at the base with steep sharp- 
backed ridges. The third local form of this plateau is a 
creet surmounted by peaks* which have steep bases, and tor* 
mill ate either in rounded cones or bare rngged rocks. The 
tiases of these peaks arc in general overgrown with kavyl* 
though some of them arc ciothed with wocxl. For the moat 
part the trees are found only on the 3 loj>es w hich front to the 
E, and N, The hollows between the first class of ayrts arc* for 
the moat part, broad with gently-sl oping sides j those between 
the second classi of syrU natrow, with stcexi sides* assuming in 
some places the character of defiles; those between the syrts 
of the third class have gentle declivities, bnt are in goaeral 
narrow'. 

The manner in which these local forms arc grouped and the 
mtermediate forma of transition from one to the other are 
numerous and varied. The axes nf principal elevation, 
forming watersheds, aasiune most frequently the forms of 
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the first and second class; in the branches dividing affluents of 
the same drainage-basin the third form is most prevalent. 

a. Surface of the Plateau. —Taking the distribution of 
the local forms fur a guide the central plateau may be rejprded 
as divided into two parts, of widely*dinering characters, uy the 
valley of the Sakmara. The northern part of the plateau is 
clothed with almost impenetrable forest, while the southern is * 
utterly destitute of wood, with the exception of an insignificant 
muicc between the sources of the Guberlla and the l>cnd of the 
Sakmara to the W.; in the eastern part all the three local forms 
arc found, in the western the first pre<loroinatcs, the second is 
seldom met with, and the third not at all. The northern part of 
the central plateau may be further subdivided by aline drawn 
from the mouth of the Vclan-Zilayir to the Urman-Zilayir, and 
upwards along the bed of the latter. To the W. of this line 
arc found syrts with flat summits and steep sides ; to the K. 
stc])j)c-8yrt8, in some places those which arc covered with kavyl, 
but more frequently those which have woods on their £. and N. 
declivities. The fluvial basins in the W. subdivision of the 
N. part of the plateau rarely exceed half a verst and never a 
whole verst in oreadth ; those of the £. subdivision arc some¬ 
what wider and have generally precipitous sides. The southern 
part of the plateau is also divided into two unlike parts. In 
that to the X.E., which is the larger, syrts of the first class and 
wide shallow ravines prevail. The S.W. part contains the 
valley of the Guberlla and the valleys of tne affluents which 
join the Sakmara from the left bank. The syrts which divide 
the latter are narrow and ramified, and their steep channelled 
terraces or crags overhang the beds of the rivers. The heights 
on the Guberlla arc more flat-backed, but their sides are 
equally steep. The fluvial basins in this part arc consequently 
narrower and deeper than those to the N.E. 

The average altitude of the central plateau has been deter¬ 
mined by the barometrical observations of Helmerscn. 


In the N. part. ParuUn F«t. 

Heights :—Sources of the KiissTeba .... 1990 

„ „ Yelsn-Zilayir • . • . 2021 

„ „ LilUc Ik ... . 1735 

M Kasmarka .... 1450 

Valleys:—Village of Yiilukh ..... 1480 

Foundries of Preobmjensk .... 1323 

In the S. part. 

Heighta:—Sources of the Guberlla .... 1329 

Watershed between the Turat and Guberlla . 1263 

Valley Of the Taskla.1059 

Surface of Water:—Of the Sakmara near the mouth of the 

Yelan-Zilayir .... 1201 
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It appears from these data that the extreme difference of 
altitude between the N. and S. parts of the central mountain 
re^on amounts to no less than 2700 feet; and that the differ¬ 
ence of altitude between the hills exceeds the difference between 
the valley's. The heights in the N. part exceed the greatest 
heights in the S. part by 700 feet; the difference of elevation 
between their valleys does not exceed 300 feet. 

b. N. Terrace- —The plateau is bounded on the N. by 
the watershed between the Blclaya and the Ural. Its crest 
begins at the principal western advanced range of the irendyk. 
As far as the sources of the little Ik its acclivity is almost 
imperceptible; further W. it assumes the form of a broad- 
backed syrt, with one terrace, which runs in a sinuous line 
to the \V., throwing out branches surmounted occasionally by 
peaks between the affluents of the Biclaya, and descending to 
the bed of the great Ik by steep declivities and cliffs. The 
ravines lietwccn the branches arc narrow and deep, and like 
the watershed itself overgrown with wood. I he length of this 
watershed, in a straight line, is 75 versts; but measured 
along the sinuosities of the crest it is 110 versts. Its altitude 
has not been ascertained, but the principal peaks must rise at 
least 200 feet above the sources of the Kana, x clan-Zilayir, and 
great Ik. 

c. N.E. Terrace. —'Fhc N.E. side is bounded by the south¬ 
ern prolongation of the Irendyk mountains. The central range 
of the Irendyk has the form of an almost rectangular triangle, 
with the base to the N., of which the W. side is about GO and 
the N. side 30 versts in length. When the southern prolonga¬ 
tion of the central axis is added the space occupied by the 
whole is almost a parallelogram GO versts long and 49 broad. 
Thu heights of the southern prolongation belong to the fourth 
and fifth classes of the mountain-forms, and to the first and 
second classes of steppe-syrts. The valleys have the same 
character as those in tne N. part of the Irendyk, except that 
lari 'c lakes and morasses are of rare occurrence. 

The southern prolongation of the Irendyk is a watershed. 
To the N. of the lake Tolkash. which it approaches within two 
versts, it runs in a sinuous line with a general S.S.E. direction ; 
in the latitude of that lake it takes a S. direction. Where it 
turns to the S. it is 5 versts distant from the river Tanalyk; 
this distance gradually increases to 10 versts ; but at the S. 
termination of the ridge it is again diminished to two versts. 
The portion of that part of the Irendyk which we are now 
describing, N. of the lake Tolkash, belongs to the mountains 
of the third class. It is covered with an almost impenetrable 
forest of birches, ashes, and larches. The portion to the S. of 
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the point where it assumes a southern direction is only lined in 
some places with straggling jiinc-trces. Twenty versts from 
its S. termination the prolongation of the Irendyk assumes the 
form of three parallel steppe-syrt ridges of the first class. 

The western branches oi the prolonged Irendyk do not ex¬ 
ceed five vemts in length, and they orcserve the characteristics 
of the central axis, terminating in aorupt declivities cither on * 
the eastern verge of the morass which lies N. and S. of lake 
Tolkash, or on the very brink of the lake, or of the Tanalyk. 

A branch diverges from the central ridge, where it turns to 
the S. and extends to the S.S.W. between the valleys of the 
Vulan and Tanalyk. It is the only branch in that part of the 
ridge, and belongs to the stepjm-sjTts of the first class. A 
numWr of gently-sloping ridges, connecting steppe-syrts of 
the first class, run out from the S. extremity of the Irendyk. 

From lake Tolkash to the sources of the Asali the western 
advanced ridge of the Irendyk is com|> 08 cd of a chain of 
stepiKj-syrts of the first class, extending from N. to S. Be¬ 
tween the sources of the Asali, the Akmurun, and the Bazaulyk 
they make a bend to the W.S.W., and form a mountain- 
labyrinth of stcpjic-svrts of the first class. At the upper 
valley of the Bazaulylk they again turn to the S., and in the 
form of two parallel chains of steppe-syrts of the second class 
separate the valley of that river from the valley of the 
Tanalyk. 

'I'o the W. of the advanced range which has just been de¬ 
scribed a chain of steppe-syrts of the first class runs from N. 
to S. along the left bank of the Sakmara. This is the 
southern extremity of the Tair-tau. It is separated from the 
advanced range of the Irendyk by a wide elevated plain, as 
the advanced range itself is separated from the branches of 
the central ridge y’ the basin of lake Tolkash and the valley 
of the Tanalyk. The basin is deep; the valley is wide and 
shallow as far as the point where the closest approach of the 
advanced range narrows it. To the south it widens again and 
retains the character of a level plain. 

The prolongation of the Irendyk sends out more and more 
important branches to the E., especially in its northern jiarts. 
The direction of these branches is perpendicular to the axis of 
greatest elevation ; they belong to the third class of mountain- 
forms. and divide the valleys of the affluents which join the 
Khudolaz and Urtazym from the W. Among the largest of 
these is a double branch, which runs along botn banks of the 
Saiisal, divides the sources of the Khudolaz and Urtazym, 
ana almost reaches the congeries of ridges which extends 
N. and S. from the upj>er valley of the Khudolaz to the 
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upper valley of the Urtarym. 'Ihe valley of the Sapsal 
intersects these ridges. To the N. of it they have the ap¬ 
pearance of one central ridge throwing out many lateral 
branches to the W. To the S. of it they have the apjMjarancc 
of three parallel ridges. The lateral chains arc short, but the 
central one extends for 25 versts and terminates on the left 
bank of the Urtazym. All these heighu belong to the Brst 

class of stcpi'e-syrts. t r 

The most remarkable branch thrown out to the E. from 
the central jMjint of the Irendyk approaches the right bank 
of the Urtiizym, opjHwitc the southern extremity of the 
ridge just descril>ed. Its heights are of the tliird class of 
njountain-forms. Syrt ridges of the second class, connecting 
isolated steppe-syrts of the first class, diverge from the 
southern ]iart of its central axis, and separate^ thc^ valleys of 
the afliluents which the Urtazym receives from its right bank. 
Their average length is al>out 10 versts. The valleys between 
them correspond to the character of the heights. 

Helmersen has determined some elevations of Irendyk by 
barometrical observations. 

Psruiui feet. 

Heights.—Highest summit of the prolongstion of the Irendyk 2942 
,, ,, southern eziremity of the 

prolongation of the Irendyk . . • 1497 

,, ,, sdvtnced range W. of lake Tolkash 1970 

Valleys.—Sources of the little Urtazym .... 974 

Surface of the waters.—Loke Tolkash .... 1626 

The Sakmara, near the mouth of the 

Elan>Zilayir .... 1231 

It follows from these data that the absolute elevation of the 
prolonged Irendyk is only 1500 feet short of that of the north¬ 
ern region of the central Ural, and exceeds by 800 feet the 
summits of the central plateau; that the relative altitude of 
the range is 1300 feet; and that the principal crest attains 
its greatest elevation in the vicinity of lake Tolkash, and be¬ 
comes lower towards the S. 

d. S E. Terrace. —The S.E. terrace-slope consists of a 
range of syrts, 10 versts brOad, and extending 100 versts in 
length from the little Urtazym to the great bond of the Ural, 
where it turns to the W. The N. termination of this ridge is 
connected with the S.W. termination of the Irendyk, by an in- 
tennediatc group of heights. The prevailing local form along 
the S.E. terrace Is that of the stepjw-syrt, with gentle slopes; 
it is only in a few instances that they arc surmounted by 
crests, or that their lower terraces form precipices close to the 
beds of the rivers. 
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The most ronsiderable elevations occur in the upper vallevs 
of the Kaziatash and Makan; on the left l>ank of the 
Tanalyk where it l)cnd8 to the S.E.; on the right bank of 
the same river opposite tin* mouth of the Makan; on the 
upper part of the mountain valley Kuvatskoy; and near the 
mouths of the Yelshanka where the Ural turns to the W. Pre¬ 
cipitous descents occur on the right bank of the Ural between 
the Terikla and the Tanalyk, and in the lower valley of the 
latter river. 

The elevation of those syrts has not been determined; but 
they do not appear to rise above the medium elevation of the 
plateau. 

b. Terrace. —The southern terrace-slope is formed by 
a mountainous parallelogram, bounded by the upper part 
of the mountain valleys of Krasnoi and Razbolnov, the rivers 
Bannoya and Kosimova, and the rivers Ural ’ and Kono- 
pllanka. It is 20 versts broad from N. to S., and 35 long from 
E. to W. Small, sharp, stony ridges predominate, with 
crests surmounted bv conical and pyramidal f/caks, and undu¬ 
lating declivities, freouently intersected by bare rocks, or 
covered with debris. The ])cak8 os well as the declivities arc 
channeled with ravines and hollows of different dimensions. 
The hollows between the peaks, which belong to the first class 
of syrt forms, arc deep with precipitous sides. Where few 
branches diver^* from the range the crests diminish, and 
their sides pass into gentle slopes. In these parts the hollows 
arc more open and shallow. '1 he whole of the range is utterly 
destitute of wood. I’hc great number of mutually interst'ct- 
ing ravines give the heights the apjiearancc of being isolated. 
Steep rocky cliffs appear in the valley of the Ural, on the left 
bank of the great Guberlla. and in the middle of the terrace. 
The mountains between the Tchebakla and the Konopllanka 
have fewer branches and ravines. At the S. extremity of the 
flat-backed syrt, between the upper part of the mountain 
valley Krasnoi, the great bend of the Ural to the W., and the 
Gorium, heights of an almost semi-globular form, surmounted 
byj^aks, predominate. 

The observations of Ilclmcrscn g^ve the following eleva¬ 
tions on this terrace;— 


Height—Mountain of Guberlinsk .... 

Vtllcyi—Fort GnberlintkoT ..... 

Detached fort KhabamoT 

Surface of water.—The Ural, at the redoubt Podgomol 

. * Trrracr.—T he figure of the W. terrace-slope is 

irregular. IheN. sideis w versts long in a straight line. 


Ptuiiiao feet. 
905 
483 
. 494 

. 442 
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the direction from E.S.E. to W.S.W.; the W. side is 1*25 
versts in the direction from N.N. W. to S.S.E.; the S. side 90 
versts in the direction from W.N.W. to E.S.E. The E. side 
is a line with two curves: its direction for the first 85 versts 
from the S.E. anj;le of the terrace is to the N.N.W.; for the 
next 20 to the W.; and for the remaining 80 to N.N.W. 

The local forms in this terrace-slope are extremely varied:— 
Ist Broad syrts, with flat summits and gentle 8lu(>es. 2nd. 
Broad syrts, with flat summits and precipitous lower terraces. 
3rd. Syrts with narrow crests, rising either from precipitous 
or sloping base& 4th. Shar{>-backcd (hog-backed) syrts, with 
one side precipitous, surmounted by small doroe-shajied peaks. 
5th. A range of mountains, rising from a plateau, with a ser¬ 
rated crest. Gth. Some short ridges of a similar character. 
7th. Parallel chains of oblong heights, connected by elevated 
plains of small extent: this form is almost exclusively confined 
to the W . terrace. 8th. Isolated dome-shaped elevations, with 
smooth or channeled sides: these arc met with on plains, and 
on the summits of flat ridges. All these heights are poi)ularly 
classified under forest or steppe heights, according as tney arc 
covered with wood or “ kavyl.” 

The variety of local forms, and the various modes in which 
they arc g^ujied, lend a diversified character to the valley; s 
which arc found among them. Among the forms of the second, 
third, and fifth classes the valleys arc narrow and deep, and con¬ 
sist not unfrecjuently of a series of cauldron-shaped depressions, 
enclosed within the numerous branches that extend at right 
angles to the axes of the principal chains. Among the moun¬ 
tain forms of the fourth and seventh classes the valleys arc for 
the most part wide and ojwn. The heights of the* first and 
eighth classes are separated extensive undulating plains. 

The whole western terrace is divided by two plains or valleys 
into three nearly equal parts;—the central, the south-eastern, 
and extreme western parts. 

The central part of the western terrace extends from the 
valley of the Ural to the Bielaya. Its ground-plan may be 
comnared to two trapeziums, the shortest sides oi which meet 
in the valley of the Uskalyk. The direction of the lino of 
junction of these trapeziums is from W. to E., and its length 
does not exceed 15 versts. The northern boundary of the cen¬ 
tral iKirt of the W. terrace is about 25, and the southern about 
35 versts. The central part extends in all about 100 versts 
from N. to S. 

The D^ominant local forms difler in the two trapeziums into 
which this part is divided: those of the second, third, and fifth 
classes occur most frequently in the northern. The W. portion 
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of this trapezium is full of plutoau-islia])Cil evrts, with their axes 
of greatest elevation in tho direction of W.'to E. Thcflc syrU 
form the watersheds of codHiderable rivers. Peaks of the ei ghLh 
form rise from their sumnnU; and branches at right angles to 
the axis of principal elevation are frequentf and sometimes 
change into sharp-backed ridges, intersected by precipitous 
ravinesandcbainsofcauldiruus, I'hemost rcmarkaidoolthcse * 
svrls, for its height and precipitous character, extends between 
the rivers Ycmashlaand Uskaljk. A system of ridges of the 
fifth fot;m, connected with this syrt. runs fruni N. to S.* across 
the basins of several rivers. Its grountl-jilan has the figure 
of a triangle, with its N. angle at tho ujjper valley of the 
Kasnakta, an ahlucnt which the great Ik reecivcfi from'its ri ght 
bank; its b. angle on the Lskaljk* about five versts from its 
mouth; and its E. angle between the sources of tho Inlnk and 
Suran. '1 he gTeatest elevation occurs lietweeu the two last- 
mentioned rivent, and from it the heights sink to the N.W. atid 
to the S.W. This system consists of two ]>rincipul ridges to¬ 
wards the N. and S. angke, and towards the centre of four, 
connected by a great number of branches. The syrts and the 
triangular aystem of heights arc covered ndth wood, except at 
the SAV. extremity of the Utter. The northern tra|>eziuin is 
intersectCLl by seven principal fluvial valleys ;—By the lower 
valley of the little Ik, which in this part of its counse flows to 
the W,S,W*; tho central valley of the great Jk. which flows at 
first to the W>,and lower down to the K.W.; the valley of the 
Iniak. which flows in its upper course to the S.W*, lower dow'n 
to the NAV.; the upper valley of the Urghoo; tho valleys of 
the two Surans, flowing to the S.SAV, The affluents of these 
rlveT^s are numerous, and almost all of them from N. to S, 
The valleys arc generally deep, narrow^, and thickly wocHiecl, 

The southern trapezium is divided by the rivers bakmara 
and Kasniarka into three parU. That which lies to the N. is 
a pterfcct mountain labyrinth. Along its W. border runs a 
chain of lateral ridgea, crossed bv the valley's of the A pel and 
Belegush, w'hich consists at ita f^. extremity of heights of the 
sixth form, ami at its S,extremity of heights of the seventh form. 
To the W. of this are some advanced ranges: those situated 
between the lower valleys of the Assell and Belogush are parti¬ 
cularly deserving of notice. Heights of the sixth class predo¬ 
minate on the east side of the chain, lietween the rivers Assell 
and Uskalyk ; heights of the sixth and seventh classes between 
the rivers Assell and Kasmarka; and heights of the fourth and 
seventh classes between the rlvere lrl>ei. Kapkal and Zirgavsh. 
Only Bome straggling firs are Ibund on those hcigliU, The 
axes of greatest elevation in the ridges of the fiJurLh and 
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sixth have the direction from N. to S; of those of the 
8 c\'cnlh class from K. to W. The valleys are witle and open, 
except in the lateral chain, where they form deep gorges. The 
space between the Kasmarka and Sakmara is bounded on the 
e ' continuation of the lateral chain, which consists here 

of from two to four rows of heights of the sixth class, round 
which the Sakmara curves to the N N.W. East of this chain is 
a plain, intersected by several rows of syrts of the fourth class, 
^nnected by one axis of principal elevation, which extends 
in a sinuous line from E. to W. Between the rivers Sakm'ara 
and Ural, the lateral chain still continues to run on the W., in 
the fonn of two flat-backed syrts, which terminate near Ihe 
1 ebhanka. Eastwards from these syrts parallel rows of heights 
of the sixth class extend from to S.S.E., unconnected 

by any perceptible common axis. The yalleys of the Kasmarka 
and the Sakmara, and of the affluents of the Sakmara and the 
^ ^*-*'*^ exceptions, wide and open. 

1 he central part of the NV, terrace is divided from the south- 
eastern by an elevated iilain, which is not more than 1 verst in 
breadth, between the Aklwrdaand the Assidl; between the S. 
bank of the Aj^sell and the Kasmarka it widens to d versts, and 
between the Kasmarka and Sakmara it attains in some places 
a breadth of 10 versU; on the left bank of the Sakmara it 
again narrow's, but south of that river it widens once more, and 
on the bank of the Ural between the mouths of the Aksakal 
and Belenghia is nearly 10 versU broad. The level surface 
of this plain is broken only in few iilaces by inconsiderable 
syrts: on the right bank of the Assell, at the upjK'r valley of 
the /irgaysh. between the lower valleys of the Zirgavsh and 
Idiash, and on the left bank of the Sakmara. 

, of the S.E. ]>art of the \\ . terrace is irregular. 

The northern side measures 40 versts from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E., the western 85 versts from N.W. to S.E., the southern 
2%} \er8t8 from ^\ .N.W. to E S.E.. and the eastern 80 versts 
froin N.N.W. to S.S E. Between the Sakmara and .•Vkberda. 
on the north-western border of this part, is a mountain-range 
1^5 versts broad, crossed by the valleys of the Asscll, Idiash. 
Kasmarka. and Kuniyul. Ridges of the sixth class, with 
their axes of principal elevation in the direction from N. to S 
pivdominate to the N. of the Assell. Between the Asscll and 
Kasmarka are straggling heights of the fourth class; their 
axes of principal elevation run from N. to S., their western 
branches arc precipitous, their eastern have gentle declivities. 
All these heiffhts are wooded. East of the Kasmarka arc 
naketl hills of the fourth and eighth classes. The north¬ 
eastern border of the part now under review has between the 
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Kuriiyul and Sakmara a plateau formation, sinking by abrupt 
declivities to those rivers. The axis of greatest elevation is 
coincident with a broad-backed sinuous syrt-ridge, which has a 

f eneral direction from N. to S. The wooded terraces of the 
I. declivity of the plateau arc furrowed by a great number of 
ravines divided by shar]>-backcd ridges with nrecijiitous sides. 
The western declivity is bare and surmounteu by the chain of 
high peaks known by the name of Yaiitubla. It commences 
at the upper basin of the Kurugul, about half a verst from 
the'watershed, from which it in some places diverges to a dis¬ 
tance of 5 versts, and by which it is intersected at the sources 
of the Blaush. These peaks belong to the local forms of the 
eighth class, but the terrace which they surmount to the third. 
An elevated plain intervenes between thli plateau and the 
mountain-range N. of the Asscll. South of the plateau, be¬ 
tween the middle course of the Kuruyul, the l>cnd of the 
Sakmara to the W., the lower valley of the Kuragan, and the 
upper valleys of the affluents it receives from its right bank, 
arc elevations of the second, third, and eighth classes, steep 
and sharp-backed, especially at the bend of the Sakmara and 
on the Kuragan. A chain of syrts of the fourth class, destitute 
of wood, extends between the Sakmara, the Ural, and the left 
bank of the Kuragan. The direction of their axis of principal 
elevation is from N.N.W. to E.S.E. Syrt-branches diverge 
from this chain towards the S. in three places; the largest 
extends from the upper valley of the Griaznushka to the 
Pismianka. 

The central part of the western terrace is separated from 
the extreme western part to the N. by the lower valley of the 
great Ik, to the S. by an elevated plain. The lower valW of 
the great Ik has an average breadth of 10 to 15 versts. It is 
narrowest at the mouths of the Siiran and Uskalyk. The 
character of the valley is open and level. The elevated plain 
extends from the mouth of the Ik S.S.E. along the left bank 
of the Sakmara to the bank of the Ural, where it sinks by 
gentle slopes to the level of the valley near the mouth of the 
Kasimka. The plain is 10 versts broad from the mouth of 
the Ik to where tne Sakmara turns to the N.W.; thence to 
the Ural it is 5 versts broad. 

The form of the ground-plan of the extreme western part of 
theW. terrace is a trapezium. The N. side measures 35 
versts from W.S.W. to E.N.E.; the W. side 120 versts from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E; the S. side 20 versts from W.N.W. to 

versts from N. to S. 

divided by the Yclan-tashlaand the lower valley 
o c Urman-tashla into two portions, the characteristic fea- 
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tur« of which are iliffetcat- Th4? N. portion, of a triatieiilar 
forni, IS occupicKl by three winch diverge Froni the 

wato^bed be I ween the UraJ andBrelaya at a distance of 15 
and Q versta from each other. The most easterly of those 
ndgoa IS bare, and runa duo S* to the mouth of the Unnan- 
taahla. The other txvo arc wooded in their central narla. and 
extend fe.S.E. to the mouth of the Velan-tashla, AH throe 
beiong to the fifth clasa of local forms j they have steep decli¬ 
vities to the W. and gentle declivities to the E.; they have 
lew branches, I’he S. portion contains several gnJups of 
The first is situated between the upper valiov 
the Yaman^bulak, and the right bank 
ol the \ claiidasMa. Its heights belong partly to the ciglith 
and partly to the lonrtb class. It is connecto! with two other 
groups of syrts of the fourth class; one of which is on the left 
bank of the > amnn-bulak. and the other between the upper 
valleys of the allluentfi which that river receives from its right 
bant and the sources of the Yelan-ynshatvrka. A genSv- 
sloping spt extends m a crescent form fronrthese groups to a 
fourth which rises among the sources of the SukuUt, KiKkir 
and Uiagusj and contains heights of the fourth and sixth 
classes, A fifth group is formed by two ridges which extend 
Jroin the upper Super and the Kuiierle to the Ural. The W 

the fouTth^^'' branches belong to 

Few elevations of the western terrace have been ascer¬ 
tained i the following data communicated by Helmeracn aflbrd 
matter for an approximative estimate:— 

Height* j^Verbluya, or Csmel Moantain . 020 

lloum GhiriaUkoI . , * lOtS 

.Mountain at the ConBucnce of the Dubiska 
and Khans 

MuiuiUki Mali nova Lu , * 

Ridge oa the right bunk of the KirU * 

-I^oubt SheltoT 
\ alley of the Khona * 

„ , Valley of the Kirha * 

SurfMc of woltc ;_pc u,si ohjrialitol ! 

U^l near Verchne OzemoTa * 
the 5^niaTi near the mouth of the Vantchum 528 
Jnt Ik near the month of the Kiroa , 3 S 7 

The Sakmam near the mouth of the Kait 4 <J 5 

1I.“Tijk Wksterk Advanced Range. 

The sp^c between the Blekya, Tama, Volga, and Ural k 
wcupicd by an extensive plateau, which for^s the W. 
vanej^ range of the Uralian ridge. 

This plateau ha5 four principal declivities: to theN.. to the 

Y 3 


Valleys 


lOM 

1251 

1215 

467 

MS 

5S] 

339 

354 
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W., to the S.E., and to the S. ITie crest in which these accli¬ 
vities meet is marked by a flat-backed syrt, called by 
inhabitants of the rojpon the Obichcl (common) Syrt. This 
syrt U merely the axis of iirincipal elevation of the advanced ^ 
range of the Ural, thougn geographers, who, like Buache,' 
assume mountains wherever there is a watershed, have made ^ 
a mountain range of it, A branch of this crest extends sinu¬ 
ously with a general N.W. direction from the bend which the 
Blelaya makes to the W., os far as the upper valley of the 
Tcherelnshan. A second branch parts from the first between 
the st^urces of the Kind and Salmyj# and stretches south¬ 
ward with a slight curve to the E., to the up]>cr valley of the 
Samara; thence winding round the sources of that river, it 
gives out, between the \ olga and Ural, a third branch which 
runs from E. to W. 

There is little variety in the local forms of the Obtchcl 
syrt. Where the declivities arc gentle there are generally 
two or three terraces between the base and the flat summit; 
but where the syrt is interst*cted by ravines or fluvial basins, 
the depressions are divided by precipitous syrts with dome- 
shajM^ or pointed summits. '1 his latter fonn shows^ itself 
most frequently in the S.E. part of the first branch, in the 
southern part of the second, and the eastern j)art of the third 
branch. * All the three branches arc bare of trees, with the 
exception of a*few straggling pines in the valleys, principally 
in the valleys of the first branen. 

I'hc following arc the only elevations in this part of the W. 
advanced range that have been ascertained by observation 

Pariiiui feet. 

Bugulma (Kupffer) . . . • • . .711 

Near the lower Ozcmol (Helmersen) .... 501 

The easUm part of the Obtchel syrt is apparently higher 
than the western, for the waters of the former are drained into 
the Biclaya, while those of the latter find their way into the 
Kama and the Vo’ga. Probably the N. and E. heights of 
the Obtchcl syrt attain an elevation of from 800 to 000 feet. 

The N. declivity of the Obtchel syrt extends northward 
from the first branch to the rivers Kama and Biclaya. It 
has three subordinate declivities. That which dim to the 
N.N.W’. is channeled by the rivers Ashkadar, iCuganak, 
Karmala, Urshak, Dloma, Karmasan, and 'Ichermasan. The 
declivity which dii)8 to the N. contains the valleys of the rivers 
Baza. Siiin, and Ik. The third subordinate declivity dips to 
the N.N.W., and contains the valleys of the Sheshma, Zai, 
and Kutchul. The surface of this descent may be divided into 
two princijxil terraces. The upper terrace extends downw'ards 
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from the Ohtchcl syrt to a line drawn across the sources of 
the Irna. Mcnzela. Siun, Baza, and Karmazan; the lower one 
slopi's downward from that line to the low plain that skirts 
the bank-t of the Kama and the Bielaya, 

• The svrts which divide the basins of the principal rivers 
alon^ this declivity are broad and flat<backed ; those which 
divide the valleys of their nflluents are narrower, and assume 
in some places the form of sharp-backed st^iiie-syrts. Syrts 
occur both with steep and jj^entle slopes. The ^;entle decli- • 
vities sink down to the valleys in a prolonged slope^or in a* 
succession of terraces; those which arc steep sometimes ter> 
ininate on the fluvial valley's in almost f)er{)cndicular walls 
covered with grass, sometimes in rounded projections with 
hollows between them. In some places the gross disappears, 
and the naked earth presents itself, pierced here and there by 
rocks of sandstone or limestone. The steep slojies, with their 
intersecting ravines, have, when seen from the valley, quite 
the a]»]H‘arance of Alpine sceneiy’; but wheu the ascent is 
surmounted nothing meets the eye but a level steppe, on the 
surface of which even inconsiderable hills can scarcely be dis¬ 
cerned. Both the steep and the gentle declivities are for the 
miwt part devoid of trees; but the summits of the plateau arc 
covered with forests, especially at the sources of the Dioma, 
Tiater, and Ashkadar; on the right sides of the lower 
valleys of the Urshak, Dioma, and 'I'chermasan ; between the 
left bank of the Ik, the upper valleys of the affluents which 
the Dioma receives on its left bank, and the left bank of the 
Kurgal; at the mouth of the Ik. on the left bank; on the 
right sides of the volleys of the Zal, Kychul, and Sheshma. 

The valleys of the northern declivity are for the most part 
deep, particularly in the first terrace; but they arc wide, and 
consequently open, except those of the smaller afiluents, and 
at the places of those of large rivers, where steep cliffs 
approach the bed of the river on both sides. In some places 
the cliffs run close to the river; at others they alternately 
aytproach and recede from it, inclosing level meadows within 
their curves. The distribution of the local forms is remark¬ 
able on account of its extraordinary regularity. The basins 
of the larger affluents of the Bielaya and Kama are, with few 
exceptions, in most places, steep on the right bank of the 
river, and gently sloping on the left. It is only at the great 
bends, where a river changes the direction of its cour.-*e, that 
abrupt descents are found on both banks narrowing the 
valley. The valleys of the affluents of the second class, which 
join those of the first from their left banks, have also their 
right sides steep and their left gently sloping; but this 
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arrangement is reversed in the valleys of those which join from 
the left bank. 

The second principal declivity of the western advancc^d 
range, or outlying plateau, occupies the 8. descent of the 
first branch, the western descent of the second branch, and • 
the northern descent of the third. The E. part slopes to the 
N.W., and the W. to the 8 W. The bends where the prin¬ 
cipal rivers which flow down this declivity change the direc¬ 
tion of their courses, mark the line of separation between the 
*two'8ub;declivitie8. The rivers are:— 

The Buzuluk, which flows in its upper course to the 
W.N.W., lower down to the N.N.E. 

The Metcha. which flows throughout to W.N.W. 

The two Irghiz, which flow throughout to the W. 

The 8amara, upper course to N.W., lower to W. 

The two Shurans, upjier course to N.W., lower to 8.W. 

The Tok, upper course to N.N.W., lower to S.W. 

The Borovka, upper course to N.N.W., lower to S.W. 

The Kutuluk, upper course to W., lower to N.N.W. 

The Kineltchik, to W.N.W. throughout. 

The Bols (or larger) Kind, upper course to W.N.W., lower 
to S.W. 

The Surgush, upper course to S.W., lower to N.W. 

The Nitchegul, up|)er course to N.W., lower to S.W. 

The Buguruzlan and Savrush, to S.S.W. throughout. 

The Sok, upper course to W.N.W., lower to S.W. 

The Siczjala. to N. throughout. 

The angle of inclination of this declivity has never lieen 
determinea, but from the fact that its rivers rise nearly at the 
same elevation as the rivers of the preceding declivity# and that 
their mouths have a much lower elevation than tnese latter 
rivers, it ajipears to follow that the angle must be considerable. 

The local forms arc the same as those which prevail in the 
preceding declivity. There is much less w’ood; it is indeed in 
a great measure confined to the 8|)acc between the Buguruz¬ 
lan and the upper valley of the Surgush. There also steep 
declivities are found on the right sides of the valleys of the 
principal rivers, and the gentle slopes on the left : the arrange¬ 
ment. however, is less regular in the valleys of the affluents. 
In the S.E. part of the W. declivity the steep declivities occur 
most frequently, and ihcir height is greater. The valleys arc 
generally wide, especially those to the N. and to the W.’ 

The S.E. declivity is of inconsiderable extent. It lies be¬ 
tween the S. descent of the E. termination of the principal 
crest and the E. descent of the second branch. It is occupied 
by tlic valleys of— 
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The two Tchebcnkss, flowing to the S. 

The AWulovka to the S.S.W. 

The great and little Kurgaz, upper course to S., lower to W. 

The Saltnyj to S.S.W. 

The Yanghisa to S.S.\V. 

The three Kai^Ikas to S.S.W. 

The formation ia exactly similar to that of the preceding 
declivities. 

The southern declivity of the plateau is the descent of the ^ 
third branch. Its greatest breadth is 80 versts; and the space ’ 
is occujiied by the valleys of these rivers :— 

The Kindcl, flowing to S.W. 

The IrUU to S.W. 

The Elatishevka to S. 

The Embalatovka to S.S.W’. 

The Bykovka to S.S.W. 

The Rubejnaya to S. 

The Tchewn to S.S.W. 

The two Tchijea to S. 

The upper valleys of the two Uzena to S.S.W. 

The only difference between the local forms of this and the 
preceding declivities arises from its being more furrowed with 
valleys and ravines. 

III. The WtrsTERN depressed Valley. 

The valley of the Rielaya separates the W. advanced range 
or outlying plateau from the central mountainous re^on, and 
also from tne N.^V. advanced range. Between wnerc the 
’direction of the river changes from S. to W. and the bend 
where it turns to the N.W., the mean breadth of the valley is 
about 5 versts. The space between the bed of the river and 
the syrts and heights which bound the valley is a low terrace, 
which at its descent to the river forms banks, which are high 
only in a few places and nowhere steep. Below the bend to 
the'^N.W. the valley widens to 15 versts. The river has in 
this part a winding course, with long reaches and obtuse 
curves. The margin of the river in many places marshy. 
Low heights rise from the N. and W. borders of the morass. 
At the mouth of the river the level bottom of the valley ex¬ 
tends from the right bank of the Ik to the left bank of the 
Berezovka. 

IV. The North-Western advanced Range. 

The north-western advanced range of the Orenburg Ural is 
the southern termination of the plateau which rises between 
the Ufa, Kama, and Bielaya. The direction of its depression 
is towards the S.W. Three principal crests furrow its surface, 
dividing the valley* of the rivers Bui, Tanyp, Bir, and Ufa. 
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They form two terracc-filopcB. divided by a line drawn from 
the npper valley of the Ghirel. the mouth of the Uvarza, 
the sou fees of the Kinehir, the bead where the Bira turns to 
N.N AV., the upjwr valfey of the Iziak, and the valley of tho 
stream Shugonovka, ^ » 

The E. or upjwr terrace-alope is divided into two parts by 
the crest which extends between the Tartyp and Bir* To the * 
N, of the crest the terrace-slojje sinks in the direction of SAV. 
and contains the tollowmg fluvial valleys r—The upper valley 
ofthe Taiiyp. which Hows to SAW; the valley of the to 
S.SAV.; ot the Tushknr to \V,N' AV; of the Aiiak to N.^ of 
^e Kighaiito W N.W. ; of the Knrish to N.; of the Ar.to 
NAW 1 he part which lies S. of the crest has the following' 
f ^ of 'J'y.v, flowing to S,S Ef; 

of the Baika, in its upper course to N.il.j and in its lower to 
S.E.; of the Urgush to S.; of the Uriuk to S.; of the Usa to 
S,; of the Iziak to S,; the nitm-r valley of the Bir to S,SAV. ■ 
and the valley of the Iniak to S* 

inclination of the ^V. or lower tcrrace-slope is 
to the bA\. It is divided by the two principal crests which 
bound the valley of the Tanyp. and contains these fluvial 
valleys:—That of the Bui, flowing to the AV.SAV,; of the 
Amza to ISA\ .; of the Aybak to S.; of the Gbirei to S SAV.; 
of the Uvarza to S S+'W«; the low'er vallev of the Tanyn to 
yl'the valley of the I i to N,; of thV li^ivergan to N.; 
ofthc Suiza to N.NAV,; of the Talta to W. This terrace- 
slope terminates in the lower valley of the Bielaya. 

Ibrms of the M AV. a{ii*anced fiinge of the Oren¬ 
burg Ural are the same as those of the W* advanced range. 

In the 1*. part of the north-western advanced ruiigc the ter¬ 
races arc more numerous than in tho western i lliev are also 
on a larger scale, and their slopes are more steep. This is the 
remarkable de^ee along the crest wnich forms the 
watershed. Here the valleys are narrow, deep, and bounded 
by steep acclivities. To the west the vallevs are wide, and 
steep acclivities unfrequent. The valleys' throughout the 
range have the steep acclivities on the right batiL of their 
rivers, and the gentle slopes on the left. 

The whole of this advanced range is well woodciL Its ele¬ 
vation has never been determined. 

V. lnK SouTii-EASTnRff advakced Ranoe. 

advanced range of the Orenburg Uml is 
ailuatcd between tho E. and S. Imrders 
region; the S- extremity of the M’. ad- 
per valleys of the Karaktchih l^olpak, and 
mouth of the Atche-Uyil^the bend where 
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the Sa^hii tunu? to the thehcpd where the Emlm tumB 

io the W.T the tentiLnatioiti of the Tehagan, the Ust-urt, the 
upper valleys of the .Taucly'saT. Kunjur^ Irghiz, and Toboh 
the moutln of the dllkuar, the eonfluciu-e of the three Ayiits, 
the valleys of the Kiseee'taluzuk and the Tash^atkan, anti the 
mouth of the Tchertniya. 

'! he eeutral mazs of this plateau lira hetween the uj^per 
valley of the rivers lohoh Or, IrghiZj Cliagian, hlmba, and 
Ilekr It is hounded bv four prlneipal terrace-alo}>pa, whh-h , 
sink down in the respective directions of N *SrS.E., 

and !N-N.^V’'. Bclwcen the K, verce of the plateau'and tho 
terrace-slope towards the N.N.E+ there is a fifth of less eonse- 
ijnemre^ the deeUvity of which hfla fto easterly dircctioo The 
line alonjr which the meeting^of these declivities forms a water¬ 
shed, in other words, the axis of f^reatest elevation, extends 
from N, to S. 7(-0 versts in a straight line: its northern termi¬ 
nation reats on the range of steppe-syrla between the njijBjr 
vulleysof the Ul and Ural; aiiu its fiouthern termination on 
the Ost-urt. 

The southern part of this region, from the Uat-urt to the Or, 
is known by the name of the Mugodjar mountains- Tliey 
have the appearance of a sharp*backed irregular ridge,, with 
many jicnks, the most remarkable of which is called Airlik, 
Traces of violent igneous action are cverywhen^ met with ; the 
soil on the declivities is barren ; and os the traveller advuncea 
Euulhw'ard the salt marshes become more uunireroos, Small 
bills, covered with these salt maraln-s, are the cbaTaeteTistic 
featnrea of the country, where the advanced deelivities of the 
Mugofljur iiiDuntainB unite with the Ust-urt. Frondona trees 
grow in the deep mrixiw ravines. Springs abound, but their 
\vatcr has generally a chalyheate taste. Copper ore aliounds 
throughout the ridge. Towards the N, the crest of the ridge 
is ibtttcr; the jn^aks diminish in size, aud occur less frerjui ntly. 
At the sources of the Jilkuar it assumes the characteristics of 
a broad Hat-backed syrt: it Is there called the Karauba. 

A second ridge extends S,\V, from the plateau to the sources 
of the Emba. the u[iper valleys of the Utva, the Talpak, and 
the Karaklchil- Few- eiDincnccs rise above the average level 
of the ridge to the SAV., and to the NAV, it becomes an almo-^t 
imperceptible syrt, 

A third ridge extends eastward from the upper valley of 
the Irghiz to the bend where the Ishim turns to the N, It 
lias never been explored- 

The local forms in tlik part of the advanced range 

are, low' valleys in which sandy soil alternates with salt 
marshes, gentle declivities, steep terrace-slopea, stcpijc-syrts, 
Imth domc'shap^d and flat-backed^ and email stony peaks. 
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The valleys arc almost everywhere wide and open; the 
sandy ^ttoms predominate to the N., the salt marshes to the 
S. \Vith the. exception of the inconsiderable fir-forest Jabyk» 
karala, situatetl between the upper valleys of the Tauguzak, 
Ayak, and Sarym-Sakla, there is no wood cither in the valleys 
or on the syrts. 

The W. declivity of the plateau comprehends the valleys 
of Gumbeyka, which flows in its u]mer course to the S., 
in its lower to the S.W.; the Sarym-Sakla to the W.; the 
■Kart to the W.; the Kars to the W.N.W.; the Suvanduk, in 
its upper courrc to the S.S.W., in its lower to the S.; the 
Jarla-butuk, in its upper course to the S.W., in its lower 
course (under the names Kumuk and Erakla) to the W. 
The upwr valleys of these rivers are open, with gentle decli¬ 
vities, their lower valleys ravine-shaped, with steep terrace- 
slopes. 

Ihe N.E. declivity of the S.E. advanced range, or out- 
lying plateau, forms the W. side of the upper basin of the 
Tobol. I he S. part of this declivity is yet unexplored ; the 
N. {Art contains the valleys of the Chertanda, which flows to 
the N.E.; the Jilkuar, in its upper course to the N.E., in its 
lower to the E.; the three Avals to the N.E. and E.; the 
upper course of the Tauguzah to the N.E. Steep terrace- 
slones predominate slo^ the Kamyshyla-Ayat, in the lower 
valleys of the Jilkuar, Tchertanda, anil along the Tobol, be¬ 
tween the mouths of the Jilkuar and the Ayat. The N.E. part 
of this declivity terminates in a low valley filled with lakci 

The upper valleys of the following rivers constitute the S. 
part of the S.\V. declivity1 he Mana and the Tchagan, 
which flow in this part of their course to the S.W.; the Emba 
to the S.W.; the Saghiz to the W.; the Atche-Uyil to the 
\V.N.\y.; the Uyil to the W.N.W.; the Tchicla to the S.; 

insi^ificant steppe-brooks, the Karasa, Kaldatchita, 
Buldirta, iolpak, Koperla, Akkata, and Kirakshiik. The 
southern part of this declivity is broken and hilly; the 
northern less ragged. Extensive sands and salt marshes are 
numerous. The most remarkable sands in the valley of the 
Emba, Jurgan-kum. Ak-kum, Saghiz; in the valley of the 
Uyil, Barkin, and Talsuggan. 

On the N.W. declivity arc the valleys of the Or, which 
flows to the N., the Kizil-kaik to the N., the lick to the 
^ to the N.W., and the Utva to the 

. ■ ^ *^Sht banks of these rivers are in general steep. 

oft ccntly undulating. The local furnia here are the 
The”.^!; ■ 1 ? declivity of the S.W. advanced range, 

the oTiSld'lUk' “"fined to the vaUeya of 
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VI. The North-Eahtern depressed Valley. 

A low plain lies between the Ilmen hills and the N. border 
of the W. advanced range. It comprehends the E. portion 
of the valleys of the Ul and Miass. There are three tcr- 
• race-slopes in it. The first, or upper terrace-slope, extends 
from the E. decliviU' of the Ilmen hills to a line drawn 
across the mouths of the Uziu and the Kabanka. The pla¬ 
teau formation prevails within these limits. It is drained 
bv two principal water-courses: the valley of the Uvcika, ♦ 
wnich flows to the S.E., and the valley of the Miass, which 
flows at first to the S.S.E., and afterwards to the N.)^. The 
second terrace-slope extends from the line across the mouths 
of the Uziu and Kabanka to the sources of the Tchernaya, 
Kotcherdyk, Kurtam^sh, Yurmysh, and Ik. It is only inter¬ 
sected by thcTchumhak,an affluent of the Miass. and presents 
the appearance of a plain, overgrown with pines and dotted 
with taxes, which have low flat margins. Some of these lakes 
are from 20 to 30 versts in circumference, but the greater 
number are drying up and leaving in their place marshes, 
impregnated in some places with salt. The thim terrace-slope 
declines towards the left bank of the Tobol. It is dotted with 
lakes and intersected by some insignificant streams. The 
portions of the valleys of the Tobol, Ul, and Miass, which 
intersect this depression, arc wide and level. 

VII. The Southern depressed Valley. 

The second depression is bounded by the W. border of the 
S.E. advanced range, the S. termination of the W. advanced 
range, and the elevated ground which runs S.S.W. from the 
sources of the Yaruslan, and may be regarded as a prolon^tion 
of the third branch of the Obtchcl syrt. The elevation of 
this tract is in some places imjierceptible to the eye, in others 
it is indicated by small clusters of ]>caks. 

The most remarkable are, Yaman-tau, at the sources of the 
Yaruslan; the little Bogdo, near the northern border of the 
elevation ;thc great Bogdo, Tchaptchaptchi, Arzagar or Bish- 
tchuk. The little Bogdo has the shape of a great mound with 
two cliffs. It is upwards of *2 versts in circumference and 20 
savhins in height. It is composed of a reddish-yellow clay, 
compact limestone, and small fossil shells.* The great Bogdo 
is a considerable isolated hill. The N. and E. sides are almost 
perpendicular, and their ascent difficult and dangerous. The 
other sides, particularly the western, have a very gentle 
declivity, which loses itself insensibly in the steppe. The 

• Hmw and all the roauliftrous dr|x»ita of tbe S. Ural are deacribed in (he forth- 

eominf work, ** Riuaia and the Ural Mountaitia'’ 
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sqrrace nF the mouTitain is covered, with Bin all stonei- Large 
fragments of stone eiicnmher the N,E. side of the inountain. 
The aetion of the rninE and melted stiow has excavated hoLtows 
at the base uf the hiU- A great number of salt springs rise oq 
the Nh. dccUvilVt and run ititu the kike BiiskuntchijiLskaT^ the 
waters of which arc sufficiently impregnated with the inuriate 
of soda to admit of salt being prepared fruni tliem by eva|KiTa- 
tion. The only freshwater spring on the great Bogdo occurs at 
a much greater elevation than the rest; its w'ateris have a slight 
admictlurc of oxyde of iron. The 'r'ehaiK-hajjtchi is about Ci 
vers tain circumference, and about SOsagenes high, Jta surface 
con^i^iM of n mixture of clay and fossil shidfs ; the Interior of 
Sandstone and shale. Several deep ravines divide it In a 
manner into several hills. Strabt of rock-saltp of the same 
kind as that found at Jiek, have been found in the ravines at 
a considerable depth. The ten longT steep, white pinnxLclea of 
Arzugar give the hill the appearance of an immense town,, 
when seen fj-nm a distance. For this reason it is sometimes 
called Ak-kuleh (white fortresa) by the nonmde IrilfCS. A 
nearer a ppruach tihows deep cliffs and ravines, among which 
arc scattered heat is of blocKa of limestone and gypaum. In 
addition to these hills the following deserv'e notice :—Vaman- 
bish-tau. Yakfihi^bish- tail, and the Kumalik. 'I'he former twm 
are com posed of a sandy and argillaceous^ earth, mixed with 
fossil shells. 

1 he remainder of this depression is a flat plain slightly 
inclined to the S* In a few places small hills give an undu¬ 
lating a[i|jcarance to I he anrface, but uneven tracts of sand, 
salt marshes, or a steppe with a sandy and argillaceoua soil, 
on W'hich there is no vegetation except in a few phiees some 
reeds and gras-son the banks and at the mouths of the streams, 
prevail. 

The Boulhcni depression may be divided into several parta, 
in each of which a peculiar local form predominatea, 1. The 
bcjjt and moat fertile part of the plain occurs in the lower 
Valley of the Ural, The fertile part of the valley varies in 
breadth from 5 to 15 versts. It is for the moRt part a dead 
flat, and alxihunds in natural grasses and brnshwood. f The 
spaific occupied by the valleys of the steppe stream ft, which 
descend from the Obtehet syrt, and lose themselvea in the 
steppe, is bounded by the river Ural, the KLimysh-samary 
lake, and the right bank of the little Uzen. The surfaco 
presents either undulating meadows as on the Divra and the 
Ichiye, or gTOU]is of lakes as in the vicinity of the twm Uiena 
anc the Kushutn. The bank« of these rivers are steep, but a 
u vei piam extends on both aides of them. They lose them- 
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scjlrcs m two chains of lakes known by tht name of Kamysh- 
samary^ which are choked up with recds, and dividt'd by iho 
undulations of a plain called the Mane/' over whoso aurfaco 
salt mashes alternate with low hills of mixed sand and clay, 

* covered with and brush wood ^ 3. Between the lower 

valley of the ^reat LTzen and tlic hilb Vakahi-tau, Bo^doj and 
Yainan-tau, is a tract of salt marshes and muddy bottoms, irn- 
preg'nnted with salt. The marshes ('called Katinas occur 
most frequently on the E. aide of the ti-act. The larfifcat are, ■ 
Aral-BOT, Jaik, Tsyndyt* Kubdak-Eor, Bikbaula, ^Biak-tau. 
Tubnk, Tuiigusha, Tuguriuk, ShfllamanoG and Turko. In 
the rainy season they become pools, Imt during the dry season 
they become hard ftiid hrm. and are even overgrown with 
wor'mw'ood (absyrthum). The muddy hot toms, impregnated 
with salt (or khaks), occur in the W. part of this tract* The 
largest muddy hottonis, impregnated with salt, are xVral aor 
(in which the Gorkaya loses itselfb IvTVjmha, Karabalf, Aral- 
tiuhia, Vauka, Jcnbulak, Katmss, Shirg!izy-M)r, aiidTchulcik- 
kupa. ^Many arc simply called kliuks without any tiistinetivu 
name. 7’hcsc nameless onea are filled with water during the 
spring rains to the depth of an arshin ; but during the summer- 
heats the water is dried up, leaving only' a saline argillaceoufl 
mud covered w ith a thick coating oi bitter salt in the centre. Tlie 
mud is i^oll that it is dangerous, if not impossible, to pass 
over it. The larger khaks, with distinctive ap]>el let ions, are 
situated between the W, Inirdcr of the sandy tract, called Ryn, 
and the lake Baskuntchatakou They occupy a space of '20 
versts in length, and about he many iu breadth. Many of them 
have perenmal ptiels, and do not freeze in winter, d. Hetw^ecn 
the prolongation of the third branch of the Oblchet syrt, the 
lake Kainysli-snmnry, the valley of the Ural, and the shorn 
of the Caspian is a tract of ijandy hills, among which are scat¬ 
tered salt ninrsbes. The most remarkable part of this space 
is the tract JoO versts in length, and varving f™^’' to 4U in 
breadth, wliich lies between the E. boitfer of the khaka and 
the lake Kamyah-samary, known by the name of the Uyn 
sands. It is composed of a great many irregular plains, each 
of wdiich might nicaanre from 2 to 5 square veraU, divided by 
long narrow heights of moveable sand. The soil uf these jdaina 
is sandy, but covered with the herb ijanetz, and other kinds 
of soft high grasses. Excellent water is everyw^hert found, 
at the dcjjth of from 1 to 3^ feet. There are 12 diviaionB 
of the Rvn sands, which, taking them in order from W, to E-. 
arc designated as follows: — ^Ja^kiiss; Eandv-agach; Metcheti 
kuiii; K i zil -kh al y ; J nnghe Id y ; J u-si; l^ialy ba 1 1 Terek ly- 
ATghir-kum; Bartcha-kum; Vamati-kum; and Ery-kum, 
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The hiffbest sand ridges are in the division A jghir-kum, where 
they attain the height of 10 sagenea. There were thick wooda 
in the Kyu sands at bo recent a period as the beginning of the 
present centur 3 r> of which only a few remnants arc now to be 
seen in the divisions Metehct-kuid and Kandv-agatch* The ' 
trees are lioktta (a s|)eeies of Cytisus); iW OsoAot (the 
black poplar); with the shrubs Trhmiopol, Tanai^, JW/nu. 
KnishiAo^ and Veda (thoma. crab-apples, sweet briar* &c.) 
Sandy heights and salt marshes extend to the S. of the Ryn 
aanda, but the fresh water found there 13 inTerior in quality* 
and IB only found by digging much defjjer- The portion 
of the depression which lies E. of the varipy of the Ural must 
be viewed as consisting of two parts. To the Is. are tins 
baa in of lake Talkar, the valley of the Taljiak* and the tract 
called Jaur-hamyBh; the S. part is intersected by the valleys 
of the Uyih Kambaia* JanghiMy* Saghix, Kaimara, and Embn. 
The northern part* a slightly undulated steppe, is the niDre 
fertile ; the southern part is hilly, sandy, and has a few salt 
marshes and a great numlier of muddy bottoms, imprognntcd. 
with Salt, The most remarkable sands occur in the valleys of 
the Uyil, Karabala, Janghildy, and* under the nameTalaugnn* 
tm the right side of the valley of the Emba. These tracts are 
Beparated by an elevated range, which extends from the upper 
valleys oF the Baldirta and KaldatchiJta to the margin of the 
lake Inderfikoy* in the valley of the Ural. 

The north shore of the Caspian* which forma the boundary 
of this plain* is low* indented with small bays, and encompassed 
by a chain of islands- ^ 

The elevations of the S. dejiression have been measured only 
in its %V. parts, barometrically by Helmcrsen and GdbcJ* tri¬ 
gonometrically by Sawitch and Sabler, Their observations 
give the following results 
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l^^Hesumen tie la GeOffrafk tie Venezuela, Poi- Augustjn > 
Coda zzi. FoiroaiJo sobre cl nii^mo plan que el Je Balbi y 
log cQCLDcimientDs prdclicos adquinclo£ par el autar vn al curso 
di' la comisian corogrifica que piisd d au car^a el Gobiemo de 
Venezuela. IVira: Improiita de H. Fourmer y Campania^ 
Calle de St, Benoit, No. 7* IS4L 

The author or thti work» Don Auguatin Codazzt, collected its 
material^ n'hile member of a geographical oonimtssioTi ap- 
poioted bv the government of Venezuela, in which the labouring 
oar devolved upon him. ^I'hu descriptive geography eonslsta 
mainly of facts extracted from the writings of !^not Feliciano 
Montenegro de Colon, and from a work entitled * Colombian 
Geomphy/ In tracing llio boundary, * El Derrolero Espanol * 
liaa been followed, Tbe political g^xigrapliy relates to loo old 
and to the present divisions of the territory: the former art* taken 
froni Humboldt and Depons j the latter from oflidal documents. 
^Ibi has been followed for the etliiiogrtiphy. Ttie physical 
geography is what the author cbiims as eapedally hh own ■ nd- 
mittuig^ however, his obligations for the dassificalion of plants to 
tile work of Ekni Bamon do Sagra, and to communtcaUons from 
private individuals, whose assistance is duly acknowledged ; for the 
classification of animals, to die writings of Hoiiliin, Berihelof, and 
the work entitled ‘ The Mesicaii Museuni^ Q El Museo Mejicano’). 

In the account of cullii^aled vegetables. Depons lias been foil owed. 
The conformation of the cffiisl is given from ‘ El Dierroiero Es- 
pafioL' 'Ilie work was submitted, after it Itatl been completed, to 
the nivision of Sefiores Rafael ?ilsiria BaniU and Ramon Diaz: 
die cominarKlaot of engineers, Juan Mmiuel Cagigal, had been 
pnwiousU^ eoDsultiMl as to its plan and dalribiiidon, and exprtissed 
his approbation of those wliich the author had sketched out. 

This retrospect of tbe sources from which die * Resumen de lu 
GeOfiralfa de Venezuela * has been compiled, and of tbe way io 
w'hicn the auihor set about its constmclioiii, asKists □« in forming an 
estimate of tlie positive amount of additional knowledge likely to 
be conveyed by it to the geograplier. It proacnls us with a more 
complete' and systematic account of tbe ttfrritory of Venciuela than 
wo before possessed, or than wo yet possess of any other territory 

• * 
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occiipiwl by the Spanish race in the ^ ew WprltL It cptkI^jiscb 
witliin an casiTiy artKssible qompn'^ the valuable iiifermfitiaa scat* 
terfl<l tbmil"h'the works of Humboldt, Sagra. Montenegro ilc 
Colon, ami the ‘ Derrolero Espaftol/ These niatenah ont piec<^ 
out by sujjplemeniary LnrormulloTi Trom Baibi ami the ♦ Geografia ' 
de '^'en.'iitela,' which, as at least 8eotiniiJ4iai]d, or rttitiiig upon 
RiiOTiymows amhorliy, arc of very inferior vobio^ Here aiul there 
are scaitercd pietts of original infomiation, not to be foi.iri(l el-ie- 
where, from tialiv'es and resnieiits of the \'^eueziie1aii U’^nritCFn^ the 
exact Mipount anti importance of which it ii4 (Ufticttli for any one 
who has not blniself |>eriif( 4 .Hii the book to estimate. The infonutt- 
tion rtwpecting ihc actually existing territorial divisloi:^ anti names 
of places, and respecting the numbers and distnljotion of the nices 
at present occupying the soil^ Ls that ]»rtioa of ihe contents of ihu 
work wbidi possesses most of luwclly. B^’ing colleittsl from 
official tlicciinients, it may aLfo be regarded as adding to its 
character of novelty high chiima to thdt of ant heal icity. I im 
execution of the work is of a nature to lead to a high eiiiimate of 
tile autlior's poivers of obsi’Fy'Oltnin cla.^sificHtioi], atid artlstical 
fiubh- Taking all in all, it is a notioual gcocjnipby of wbidi no 
eontitry riet,M l>tr ashamiHi, atul which it eminently criixlilabli’' to a 
state in wliich ^tHllod government Jia^s been w tt'cenlly re-tstlnh- 
lishtKl, ntler a long revolutionary iwriod, following one during 
which tlie intellectual devolopnient of the iiiluibitaitTs was, to say 
the Ica^i, not encouraged by tlie moLher-c<iiiTitry. 

Tile ]KiLitical limits H'^^iigJietl by Cotiiiaii to Veneiuck, until we 
come to u'hcro that state is coterminous w jili British Guiana, do 
not timer materiallv from tlio^ laitl tloivn in die map of Colombia 
puhliabctl by Mr. Arrnw amith ami dcdicatetl to Colonel \\'ilsont 
Tli.tre are, hOHvevvT, indications in die description of the direction 
of the froalier-liiie, of opiutom the po^iiion of soiircca 

and the direction of die courses of some of the ‘itreatiis, at variance 
with what \vo learn from that uinp, or iiidceil any other thiit hn-Hi 
been pLibIrshetl. Some more full account of thi’^ new reatliiigs 
(if the phrase be aduii-ssible), and of the authority n^ion whicli they 
hare bwii adupted, tliau was compatible with the nature and plan 
of the work now ujnhfr review, is ell's!rablc. 

'Hie ilitVerentc between the frontier claimed by the V'eneznelan 
and that ehiimed by our own goieninient, only affects the extent 
assigned by Codaz/i to the province of Gun^ina. \^'hen tliat con¬ 
troversy coniM to be Uniiltv si^ttlwl, the Venezuelan province of 
(] Havana will in all probabUity be found In Li' of much Icsi super- 
ficiftf extejit than it is said to bo in the ^ Kesuraen.’' A change in 
the siatemerit of its area '(iiiwl that U in a great mcnsuire coojec- 
lunil) will, however, be nil the alujralion teiulercd urres-itiry; for 
CDnoeniing that portion which may fail widiin the Brilish frontier. 
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the ^ Elesurni?n* Lilli's oo infDiitiatbn. Hic only ieitbriuftat-y scrauEil 
of it b to bo ronoul in tbe Cbt;!valiur Schoniburgk's joiimauf. 

'J’bc iprritorv of tlie V'o&Lizuelan republic b, ajccordjiiig to Co- 
duzzi, divided in^to thirteen proviDces. The following table i-S a 
* useful ccHitributioii tocompniutive geo^rapliy, ossho^'lug ibe popu¬ 
lation of the chief toiviis of each province, ujkI tJie cLiie of the enec- 
* don of each into the capital of a piuviitoe, thuii presenliitg at one 
vicM' tlio ditTeivtit siLbdivi&ioiiB of tlii:} territory siitcc 1520, and 
enabluig us to form an estimate of the actual progress of the settle^ - 
ment of the country":— 


Tadi.r Hhovrieg the comparative Populatlan of the Pruvincial Capitals, 
ilie Date of the fuuEhlatlon of tach, and of its erection into & scat of 
provincial govemcaetit' 


N^njC. 

PopulMtioD, 

of 

FouLdoll'in]. 

Dalf uf 
Ek^eIou. 

Cirdcue 

. 



35,000 

1567 

1579 

Valencia , 

B 

. 

S P 

16,000 

1555 

IS24 

BarquidmeUi 

, 

, 

, 

12,000 

1552 

1830 

Com 

, 



4,000 

1527 

1815 

Merocaitio , 

. 

, 

- 0 

14,U00 

1571 

1678 

Tnijillo 



-t 

4,000 

1559 

1311 

hlc^rida 

, 


* 

Ij ,000 

1559 

ISIL 

Borinas 




4,000 

1576 

1781 

Achaguits , 


# 

+ ^ 

2,000 

1774 

1823 

Barcelona , 

, 

, 


G,Q00 

1031 

18U 

Cumiini 

, 

p 

1 

B,0tl0 

1520 

1521 

Margarita , 

. 


» - 

3,000 

1525 

1811 

Angoetura . 

- 

* 

' ' 

4,000 

1576 

I76S 


^Vith (lie exception of three, the provinoea have the same namtis 
ns their capitals, ’'fhe exceptibnit an?—tha province of Car&bobn, of 
winch Valencia is the chief town; that of Apurc, in which Achaguas 
is the scat of the provmcial government; and Guay ana, of which 
Angost ura is the capitnL 

"nie readier will bo able, front the names of tljo capital^ to trace 
the relative positions of the provinces on the map. As the names 
of tlie cantons into which each province b divided have not yet 
found I heir way into our maps, h may not be useless or uninterest¬ 
ing to add here the estimated extent ajtd cantonal divbian of eadj 
province:— 

CarJcajt.—^Tliis province extends from 7® 38' to 10® -iO'" N, 
lat,; and from 2” 8' E. of the town ^jf Caracas to 57' W. It 
had 242,888 inhabitants (about 85^4 to the square league) in 
1841, lT:ic cantons arc—Caracas, La Gnaira, Pelave. Guarenasy 
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Cniicagua, Rio Ctiico, Santa Lucia, Ociimartf, La Yieloria, 
Tt( micro,, ^talracat^ Cura* San iwlia-sitaii. OKtuqo, Cilia^iiaratiia-s 

Cu]ill>OZD, 

Carabof ^.—^Thla pmviucc Ho5=i bciwecn 8*' 14' aiul 10*“ K. 
lat.; flial bctiwen 4rj' and 1'^ 48^ \\\ uf the msntlian of Cardca-H. 
'ITie iKiptilation in J841 w!kHtW>.%7r whifb \\ii» e^rinifiUsJ at about 
1*45 to the ftcjnare 1115 ^ 113 !^ The eantoii< arc—\’alciiria» Fut-'rlo 
CiibclIoT Oruinare, Nirguu, .Moutnlban. S;iii Curios, LI 

jiartfuistm^ 0 .^*l\m proviesco e.vtPinL Fn>ni 8® 47' to 10® 4G' 
N. bl. j and from 1° 2^ to 3® 25' \\\ of Caracas, Its popnlaiion 
amonnleJ iu 18*11 to 112,755, ^viiig 144 in every mnaiv league. 
41 >h rontons are—Biurqi^iisimetu, Quibor,, Toniiyo, Carora, San 
Felipe* Vuritugua- 

—Tills provlu&i lie* Iwlween JO® tV anil 12® 9' 50" 
X. lot. I and between 1® 18^ ami 4^ 2'2' W. of Caracas, llio 
poptilaiian in 1841 whs 40,479 souL ; alanit 43 inhabitants to die 
square leagite. Tine cjuiIoik nre—C(tro> Pumguana, San Luisi, 
Cuniarebo, Cotita Arriba, aitd Ca^igna. 

—^nfia province lies bolwoen 8® 12' 30" aiul 12® !(>' 
X, lat*; mid bid ween »10“ 14^ aswl 6“ 13^ VV* ofCardtus. It con- 
lalnc^, in 1841. 27,800 inliabitants., cstiniati^l at 15 to the square 
leugne. Tla-^ caulons are—Maraetdbo, Alta Gracia* Perija, Gib¬ 
raltar, and Zulia, 

Tills province lies Ix^tween 8*' ”28' and 0^ 42' X, lat*; 
and bdweeo 2* 30' and 3" 41 W. of Caracas. It contained, in 18*11, 
44,788 inhabitants* estimated at 123*7 to thesqiiate league, 3be 
cantons ate—7'mjillu, Rrjcond, Cufuebe, Rscuque* 

A/eWf/ifr—^TliU province exleuds from 7* <0 8* 51' X. lat*; 
and from 3* 4' to 5® SlF W, ef Cardcas* in 18^11 it had G”i,l 19 
inlmbituTits, or about GS'4 to ibe sqtiaro league. 'Ibe canlons 
are—Merida, Mucrachies, Itl Egido* BaiLadores, Griln, San 
Cristobal, San Antoniti. 

j^rtrirtiw*—llti.'i province e.'^tonds from 9“ 49' to 9* 37' X", lut.; 
and from 59' 30" lo 4® fiO' 30" W, of CarAcas. In 1841 it 
had 100,497 inhabit ants* or about 54‘9 to the square lea^e. 'Die 
cantons arc—fArinas, Obispo, Guanare, OqjLno, Araure* Pcdraia* 
N^al riiui* Ouanarilo, 

,4j?ure.—This province e?5tends from 5* 33' lo 7* 55' X. lat*; 
and from 17' li to 5* 9' \V* of tile meridian of CarAcas. The 
population in 1841 amounted to 15,479 individuals (among wliom 
were 2,920 of bxibdiied, and 2,375 of indqumdont Indiana), giv'iiig 
about 8‘5 lo the square league, 'Die ctuiloiis aro—Achoguaa, 
San Fernando, MantccaL atid. Guastlualito. 

litin^hna. — Ibis prov'ince extends from 7* 48' to 10* 20' 
X^ Ui.; ftud from I* 1.5' to 5“ 54' B, of Cardcas. It had In 1841 
a populaiioii of 52,103 aqub, or about 45 ■! lo every aquam 
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Tlip Erantong art?—Bdrd'lotiiij Piritu, Ojipto^ Aragiiu^ SiUi 
r^Iateo, Sun Dtega^ El Pao, Sok'Eluil. 

Cffmtina .—^Thia pravitice exEemls rrom 8* ID" 44' N'* lat.; 

^ ami rnoni '2^ .>1' to 5" 13' of Ciirftcas. Hii' ]K)piiUitiiQii in 
1W4I wa.s 50,13# J i[iclivii!ualhi, or t^boul 5-1-6 to titc scuiiin? 

^ Tile cuotoTiiK are—Cwniana^ C'umanacsa. Cariaco, Campuno, Rio- 
Canbct Giiirio, AragEio, Msititrin* Losi Cfificu?, 

Tills provioco extends from 10® 51'30" to 1J 0' 45" 
X, Jat.; Hiul from 2* 40' to 3" 'r 15" E. of Caricas. its IS^ll, ’ 
It had 18(305 inhabiliints, or alxiiit 4114*7 to the square IcTigiuj. 
The cant tins un?—Asancioii and El Norte, 

Ona^ana ^—'['his proviace extends (accordmg to Cod^i^zi) from 
1*8' to RP 2' N. lat.; and from 2* to S* 45' K. of Caracas. 
Even after iiiakin|r alloiviiiict'S for the cKcessivo C5liniatn rcMiltiiig 
from carrying iJio frontier a gootl way into ilie Britlidi territorv* 
this prwhK-e must, m superficial ns tent, be about equal lo nil tTie 
other provinces of die republic taken together. It is very thifily 
inliablted, and cbiefly by roving, or half-tied, tribes of Indians, 
of ivhom a majority lahabit the [>ortion of the territorv claimetl by 
the BritLsh. Cotkiiri estimates the total iububitants uithiu tlio 
limits he aikdgTia to the province of Gnuy>iiuu ut 20,1 PJ (of wlioin 
16,1)00 are ludepeEideot liKhbUig), or about 2‘2 individuals to the 
aqmire league* 'Ibo canioim are—-Angostura. Bnjgi Orinoco (or 
Piatoii, trorn the chief town), Upala, Coicara, ami Rto Negro (of 
Sail Fernand'O de vltabapo). 

'I'ha po]giiLttion of Veoeiuela, from documents in the govern- 
tnecit archives, Hp]>earcd iu 183 to amount to 94.5,3-18. In 1800 
ii was estimated at 780,000. At the comineiicenient of the Veue- 
zuehiri revolution it had risen to abuut SlX),000. 71its gives* from 
the commeuceiiieTit of tJjo revolutioa to 1839, or during a period 
of 36 years, an ammal increoiie of only -OiS per cent. The 
number of negro slaves when the revolution broke nut was 62,000 ; 
in 1839 it wan 49,00f). hen wo cousiiler that more than one 
half of iliiT slavish an? mukr^ood to have gained their liberty by 
joining tile ranks of iho revolutionary army, and that considerahlo 
numbers tvene di3j>crMvl awl lost sight of during die wotb, the 
present number uiiUcales an intrea^o upon [lie remainder 60 dxspro- 
portioiiato to the pfognem uf the other rlaj^es of the populaiion, 
almost to warrant ihe suspicion of the luiroilueliDn of yome 
slaves into the turritot) of tin? republic from w ithout. Tiie Spanish 
.Americans at the lime of the revolution w'ere estimated at 200,000, 
and the Europearifi at 12,000; tho Spanish AmericaiLH, ami oilier 
in 1839. at 260,000* Tiie free inwlattocfl, and oilier 
mixed races, were estimated at liie time of tiia revolution at 
414,151 ; in 1830, at 40G,f0O. At the former period 120,000 of 
the inhabitants are described a.% Intlians of unmixotl race ; in 1839 
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ar* said iQ have bci-n 5''I,4irj iiulc[wndenil Ittdians; l4,dOU 
sLibjiigatrd IiK]iaii 4 df Timmixed face; and 155,000 subjugiited 
ImJIuiis, of blood more or less mixefL 


n. —Prjfcfjs de Gi^rfjpfiie tflthnetifaire. Par Paul le Chaii, ^ 
Mortibrc do la Si^cieto Roy ale de G^grapbie do Londres^ et de * 
la Soei^e de Piij-siquc de Genivo, Ouvrago adapts an College 
^ de Gt’Jieve, Gehove, 1843. ^ 

'ElMens GAiffraphie (i^fiSrak ; on deMrrijdion abr^^ de la 
trrre d'apre'! ses diritlom jiotitifpics coardomt^s aree xes ^ruittki 
dwtnoffx natnreUes, xeloii les dernkres traifsartions et /« d^ 
eouvertes les phts rJccitiet. Par Adrien Rajbi, PuTii** 1843. 

Tiie perusal of ihete I wo worlts — both by oble gi’OgrapluT'S^one* 
indeoeb by a Nestor of g^^^ography, the ’nonby .saciCrtwsor of Mahe 
Brun—among other good effecis ia adapLed to set the reader to 
ask himself—\V3iat is goofjraphy ? 

There are brandies of science the object of whtdi is so precevly 
deliiked, diat it is at once scon wbctlicr a question or invesligaiion 
belongs to it or not. Of this clns^ atv guonielry, which re¬ 
stricts itiwdr to ihti iiieasuremcnt und conitMirUon of magiuiudes; 
chemistry, wddeh coobnes iUelf 1o ihe analyds of the eoiwthaent 
atoms or elements; of biidicfl ; and so on. But eeograpJiy. statistics, 
and such other branckw^ of scienoc as have nud their forms and 
limits originally impressed upon, nnit from the unity of their 
subject and its compUnoncs^t within itself, hut from the wants of 
pmcileal aici!!, wdio require ioformatioit respecting a certain nuniher 
of cognate topiet, rtin tiiio each other (if the cxprcasiDii be ullow- 
able), m that it is soraetinKs dilbculi to say to vvlijch of them ft 
subject belongs. 

4\'^ttli nspect to geography, for iixainple. it is much more ea^' to 
say what it is nut, than what it is. It is not geology^, and it is not 
geognosy, diough die geographer is required to be pretty famihaT 
with the' results at least of thaw scteiices, and results can never be 
correctly apprehended ivilhout a general notion of the tifocessea of 
thought aod abservation by which they arc attained. In lika 
manner, it is not meleorologyj the study of the laws of motion, as 
illustrated in the oceanic tides and currents; nor botany^ ttiuugh 
of all of these sciences the geographer rt?qtnres to have correct 
ootians. Still le^s is geography the study of antiqiiitiL'^ or statistics, 
allhuugli the wurld — ainl the world as a fit habitat iop. for man—^ 
being the great objeci of the geographer's inquiry,he cannot avoid 
casting a louk at the facts of the latter; and it is often by com¬ 
binations of the former, and inferences drawn from those combina¬ 
tions, that he mu.st arrive at tlic knowledge of facts ivluch lie within 
his proper danuun. 
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For ihe geographer of mature years this difficulty of dchntng 
the exact bomiiLlarics of geogniphical science its of comparatirply 
ihtio practical iinp:ir[aiice, I'lio best and nio^t intetligient goo^ 
graph ers are coiuimially overstep pi tig their own limitj^nnmirtgofir 
into inx^levant disquisitions—carerully cataloguing facts which 
only sene to obscure the main object of their inquiries; but tlieir 
own judgment^ and the criticisms of iheir colLiboratcurs, always 
brings them baetc- Tlicse disoursiro habits—this tendency to 
overload llieir anbjecl—is u prop^-nsity not always to bo dis¬ 
con raged. It is at least indicative of an energy mid riclmess of 
ihoLight that is more to be iL^sired tlian that barrenness of mind 
whicb^ ftxjtiv sheer warn of the ability to etplkn out original truids 
of iliVesEigntiodji never deviates from the path. 

It is in elementary works that the want of precise notiortit 
refipectitig the soopo and tendeitcy of geography is most hurtful. 
Xo school or college tuition—no teaching of any kind—can make 
a man of science, 'Fhe utmost teachers can do is to put their 
jxipils on the toad^ which they must travel by their own cTverlions. 
fhe acquisition of i^cionce b tin- work of a life* and it iiiuat he 
acquired by self-exertion^ or not at alU The business of the 
teacher is to jmpiross upon lh« IcamtT^s minil the nature and aim 
of the pan icular braneh of science to which he b introduced* and 
to supply him w bh some of the most approved ujicrul incthtxhf for 
pursuing his, investigation. The firvt of dic?^e objecia can Ijp beat 
attained by preselling to the pupil a i*ki‘fch of ilic results of the 
science in ils actual state of advancement. Definitions are of 
litde use to tyros except Ep bewlltlcr them, or Batter them with 
an illusive nuiioiii tbat they have leame^l sonictliiiig. They arc 
empty forms, strengthening to those intellects into w'hieh the »ub- 
slance of knowledge has already been conveyE\i, but tliy liuska 
to those who have not idrcoxly acquired a funtl of experience to 611 
them up with* 

Let the teacher lay hold on the imagination of his pupil, by 
rapidly placing before him the forms and features of the earth in 
its di tie rent regions—as he himsolf believes they apjx?ar. Let him 
next direct his attention to the circumstanca of how small a por¬ 
tion of the earth any one individual can know' from personal 
observation. This w'ill naturally lead to the inquiry how ihis 
limited jM;r^onal experience is to be eked out by uifamiation from 
others; and to the importance of lhat acijuaintancc with the laws 
of evidence that teach Eo dlscaminaEe true fmm false or inaccurate 
information, lii the process of communicating this information 
opportunily may be taken to impress, by illustration, the hii- 
portance of neatness and precision of expression, and to show the 
value of technical language—of fixed and uiivaiy'ing names to 
designate the nio?t frequently recurring forms of earth and ocean— 
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when tiol pedanliiaiUy used. Tliu proper nunu'S of rt>gioTis, dls- 
tficl'ii,ni3d localities, will lx* mcst eoeily retained in the memory 
after some explansition has ]t>eeti giAen of their origin and nicaiiin^i 
And tlil-i, it ivoidd. H«cm, b the litte^t tima to direct attention to 
the ndvantogo which a (jeiieral not ion of the slniclnre and com- * 
hlnattoii of stales, in order to np|}r£-eiale ilie influence of politicol 
relutiuns ill leading certain portions of tlw earth to be regarded in» 
its integral units, The value of geography as n key to hl-itory, 

- ami the light whidi hisrory again ndlects on geography, might 
here-he cxplainiHl; as well as me necessity of paying altenlion to 
the diunges produced on the earthb surface by huinan agency, in 
order to ilistinguisli between what is natural in the ap[ieamncc of 
a district, and ivlmt tlic result of the opumtions of art — ‘the only 
means of escaping error in endcaTouriing 10 asceriaiii the original 
charticteristic fortiis of the earth's surface. Such a met bod of 
Liuiioii won Id have the dotihle rrcommendation of being at once 
the most easy and attractive { of imp^t'^j^^^lg iiietTaceably on the 
pupil's rccolleciion the distinction Ijetivecn the essentials of geo¬ 
graphical knonlodge and those suborditiatc' tnqnirii?it into whicEt 
the geographer is required to enter exten-iively. I hough only the 
resulm of his invest! gat ions ought to bo oiitered intO' the register 
of hk science, 

Thb is no Utopian or funinful sketch: it b almost n literal 
trtiti!x:ripl of wltat nos been <loue by one who has given a greater 
impetus perhaps to gcograplileal ficleitco than any other |}0n4:in in 
an age distinu'uished. by tho great amount of iiiiejUgeucc, energy, 
and enterprise, that lias been devoted to thifi pursuit, TliOfl* who 
make their estimate of iiow nmcii Professor Killer has dono lo 
promote geograplilcol science from bis publislietl workd vastly 
underrate his inlluence. II is Asia, of which the eleventh volume, 
of conaiderahlv more than a thousand pretiv eloseiy-printed octavo 
pages, has juat appeared, notw'ithjiilanding' \hv vaUie of its coTiterita, 
the general justice of its views, and tlie ciirefuL criVlync whith per¬ 
vade^ it, ta and must remain a w^ork in which the author baa only 
partially succeeded. It in, pro]}eily speaking, neither a com- 
peiidioiis tibiory of geugrophicnl discovery, nt>r a system of gu<v- 
grapliy, but on attempt to combine the irrcconcileable attributes 
and of both. It k a book that wouUl Eieem to require ahnost 
a lirdiiuc to read, to say nothing of writing it. It k iirdeed " die 
Erd kunde im VtrhiiltitiiS ini dcT Nutur”—^a picture of the world 
large as lite. [t is the Collected studies,'’ to borrow a phraw ns 
from tlie atelitrr of ihc poititor, for a great work, mther lliaii the 
Work itaeir artiilicaily complelciL ’Jlie luiini(*d and able author 
will be cheated oui of more than half his fame in coTUit'quence of 
this mlaLikc. His book will conilnuu to be a rich field whence 
uifcrint men may pliinderH aliuost without rii-k of detection, the 
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fra^fjienls of loamujff in ^vliicti they array ihemselvod. iL raniiot 
tt^fh us I be YEilim of its contents ougKt to make it teltf on the mass 
even of rvailinfr ami reKpciing' petrous. It h by his occiU^iona] 
writing', and. slill niore^ by hi^t ucuilLTitiral lee'tiires, tliut Uiiter 
• has giieu to geoompby a new iriipiil^>, und a new Jbrtm 

lie lias rightly Mcen that in order to knon' I lie workl aright we 
must biRidiarj^e ourscU ijs in (hv first place with it^ispeclul fertturos* 
and by cDinbining tliem utiuin to a notion of the whole. lie has 
tberefore made to^xjgmpliy the basis of his aystemj the partat • 
ihrougb which h? enters the domain of ^f^raphy. His ground^ 
work is a description of the forms of n particular district^, and their 
combination and retutjons to each other. Aficr ]>a.4^ng in review 
A tiumlK^r of hucEi disiriciri, by a furl her comparison of tbciii with 
each other as larger units, ue enables lilni^f to generalise hiis 
ciew^ of the forms a!^jntinKl by the? glnbe^a surface. And tints in 
succession be arrives at gencniliziHl views of tbe forms unci relations 
of the great divisions of the world-^ -of the world itself. A new 
and mont correct technical language for geography lias been one 
result of this prDc?ess. Another Itas been a more distinct sepa¬ 
ration of the essirnEbU. the main object of geographical inc^uiry, 
from fiiibordinate details and anxilinry inquiries. Professor Killer 
has ihought it for the best to conibinc fthnoiogical with gcogrn- 
phlciiL BCteiK'c. But Lliougii be pushes on bis Inveatigntions in 
these l^vo distinct branches of know let! gc pari fNissu (making local 
distribution his clue in tracing the lubyr ini bine {>erplexitics of an 
inquiry into the origin and ntlalions of the bn mail nice)^ be iio- 
wbere colUbunds ilium. ICihtiogiapby is naule to supply hints 
whence the ^iructure of unexplored or pariiaily explored regions 
may bo infcrretl; geography Is made availai^lo to notice the mi- 
gratlotis of tribe!!, und fumilie^^ or lo sliow die possibility of iheir 
connection, but dicre is no danger of mistaking the one science 
for ibe other. And throughout the writliigi of Professor HllLer 
ihe inuthotls of geographical Inquiry—(he formulas bv which the 
magniitidu an<l rclaiive positions of tcrriwtriuL objects aru asecr- 
tallied, wliich by some aulhors 40 DStciilalloudly paraded and 
lengthily dwelt upon ns to obscure tbc results for the attainment 
of which alone they ore of any value to the geographer, are always 
kepE, in due ffubordinalioiL In Like manner Em has avoiUevl the 
error ofcnhirgiEig Itis geography w I Eh population staristics, an error 
into which the combinutioii of ethnography wus most, likely to 
have Ud lum. La^Uy^ Professor Hluer has taught us to make a 
new use of antlquariuii rciicnrcli for the purposes of geography ; 
lo avail ourselves of the light tUrewu by ti|a;culative rnen> phiio- 
Ipgists and olhei^. of late years, on the modes of thought of ancient 
peoples—their ways of conccLvuig nulurnl objecU-^in order to 
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tiiiilprRtand aright the fragtiKTitarj' geogriiphicEil adtictK tbt'V havtf 
left ue. All ikieiiO' merit si, whirh are comparaiiielv iailifslintrlly n'- 
cognizffd in ihe large work of Kilter, have penatlk'd anil aniniateil 
hL-i leclunre j lifci printed irorkii hare owred part of their influeriee to 
the exiMeaccof a cla?^ of geogmphers pre|iaretl by hia oral tuitiud ‘ 
io tiiideniiond their ftdl scope ant! bearingt And the rerolution be 
h;is effected in tJie form, arrangement, ami terminology t>r geo* 
graphical sfience is the proof of the value of hia mode wf teadiing. 

Both of the Tvorks whsch have snggestodi the preceding ohsen'- 
ations ait works of merit; lliongb neiilm’r of them, irit-d by the 
standard we hove set up, will be found to give entire sal^'^f□L'tioll. 
They Itttvtf, liow'evcf, one reconimeivdalton not unfreqncnt in the 
best works of the old geographical sdiool to w hich they in a great 
measure belong-—concis-encss and condensation* This is n fentiiro 
which the new sehool won hi do well Io a]>propriutc* TTiie habit 
of oral comtnuiticailon by lecttsreft has in ita founder favonretl that 
habit of diffuseness alluded to above in sjjeaking of his great work 
upon Asia ; and in this respect too many of hia disciplos have 
ermdated and surpassed their master- 

The little text-book of M, le Chais does nol call for Icngtheued 
remark. It evinces cxteiwivc, and in general exact, knowledge of 
geography in the author, and constderablo Iiientry talent In its 
comjiositlort^ bnt it does nol nppear well Rthipted' to convey to 
elementary pupils (for whose use it is destined;, a just idea of the 
ubjeci of gecgmphy, or lo prepare them for the iiuk'iJCiulent pro¬ 
secution of geographical studies. It is a raisonit^ of the 

larger and smaller regions and districts of the globe, not a view of 
the earth itself a;s a whole, and of ihe fitrncture and combinations 
of its subordinate parts, it Is calciiluteil for little more than the 
cultivation of a irord-memory. The pupil upon whose memory 
it has been thoroughly impressed may bt^ a walking dictionary of 
geographirnl nomenclature, w^'lihouL having a tnm and distinct 
image m his mind of any oneof the hills, rivers^ plains, or ri'gion-ii, 
the names of whicJi he can rehearse so glibly* This defect is 
attributable hOL so much to the aulhor — evidently a man of na¬ 
tural ability and fair acquirnments —as to the geographical sdiool 
tn which bo has boon iraiiu-tU 

M, Ualbr® KlemrnTs of Geography aro entitled to a longer 
notice, louder indeed than our limita will admit of* To thi*! llto 
merits of tbe work iiaelf, and still more of tiie author, entitle it* 

A list of his published works appended to the manual now o^i our 
table, remiiKla us in good tiaic that M, Balhi has for more tlian 
tiilriy-five years been an ftssidnoua and indefatigable labourer la 
The fields of g eoerapby and statu^tics, and bow much and how 
VBtluable matte rs he has contributed during lhat periixi to I how- 
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ircienoes* Wlllioiit ptt't^ading 1o lay be Tore ihe reaJer an ex’- 
huiistiie we mtiy be atlowwl to recapitulate the leading 

ajid eharaeterislic ivorka in (he ordtT of ihclr appearance. 

In IK08 M. Bidhi publi »h«I at \'cE3iec, '^A rolitico-Geogra' 
phical view of ibe uchinl Condition of tlie’^Vorld on a Now Plan. 

In 181 r he published in the liamo city his ** C'Ciiiijiondluiu of Lni- 
versal t7eograph>% adapted to the Utc&t political atrangements, 
and the must recent disccn''OrtE'?j «"ith syiicmafic tables ot the 
principal lEinguaerus^ acitl disscirtation& on the ^xiptilatloti of tlje ■ 
live pam of ihe MorUl.’' fn 1817 he also published a fckhiilar 
viyw of the achml condition: of the globe in one sheet. In 1818 
be publialiec), still at ^'enice^ C!ement:» of Geography for the 
U-'te of yonng people.^^ The only publication a of M. Bulhi that 
appear^ during the year ISI'J were new editions of Ids Com- 
pondinjiii and the Elements of (Geography. 

During the years 1820*^2:2 (inchisivo), circumatances conntied 
ftL Balbi'a general and parltcular labours in a groat measure to 
PorlugoU A tabular view of the political and statist icuil sin to of 
Kiirojjc was publiHlicil by liim at Lislnin hi 1820. In 18-2 bo 
piibti^hofl " Poliiico^Slatisticsd Varieties rclaiing to the Porlu- 
gnese Tuonarchy/* and A Statiatical Essay on the Kingdom of 
Porlsigal and Algarve, compared with the otlicr states of Euro|ffi ; 
To which is addeil a view of the actual slate of science^ literature, 
and the fine art-^ atnong ibo Portuguese of both heniispheres." 
Both oF these works wore published at Puri;?* 

.An Ethnngrnphical Atlas of the World, or a clus^iiLfica- 
tioa of ancient and rnodem poop) os, according to tlicir languages" 
{a volume of plates in Folio, and a volume of Iciter-prosi in octavo), 
wns published by M. Balbi at Paris in 182G, His ** Political 
Balance of Poiver/’ for the use of statesmen, young ^leoplc, and 
men of the world, published (also at Paris) in 1828, was ertgin- 
ally intended to form pari of the preceding hook, but appeat^ed 
niriuuitely as a separate and inde^H'iulent work. Iti 1827 M. 
Bwlbl publishcil a "Historical and Statistical E-isay onlho King¬ 
dom or Persia;*’ in 1828*^The French Monardiycompared with 
ihe Principal States of the World;" in 1829 "The Kus^ian 
Empire comparetl with the Principal States of the A^’orld and 
in 1831 un " Essay, IFiatorical, Geognipbical, and Stati-itical, on 
the Kingdom of ine Netherlands;" ail mora or less upon the 
same ]>lau as bis works on I’ortugttL 

The year 1831 wns an epoch in the literary labours of M, Balbi. 
At the dealh of ^!alte Brun, the " Abrl^gH de Grograpbie Uni- 
wrsclle ' in the course rff preparation by that eminent geographer, 
was left unlinisliecK ’Die compieiion of the work wai intrusted to 
Mes^srp. Lartnaudiere, Huet, and Balbi. llic two first were 
chiirgitd respectively- with the divisions of Tlie Hklory of Goo- 
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grapliy and Ancient Geography,** and " Descriptive Grtroernphy," 
‘*The Gencrui l*rioctples of Ueography'* feJJ to ihe Jot of our 
author^ This coiiimission Wiia the virtual rccogiiiiioD of AL Balbi 
as the orily coTiijieleoi succe^a^r to tJu- illiiatrioLUj dead in the 
departnieot of aystemotlc gragraphy in the Ijturory world of Paris, ' 
Al, lialbi haa not rested on hiii laiireb. To aay nothb^ of 
numeTons iiew editionn of IiL§ earlier pnbUcations bolli ia French 
and Itiiliajij he Ims pnblbhcdj hi 1S37-I2, his ^'Abridgment of 
Gco^phy, com pi lot! on a neiv phnj, according to thu latest 
treat[es and most recent discoveries j to which ia added an alpiio.^ 
bctical index, iliat may aerve as a sobstitiHe for a geographical 
dictionary and in 18db-12 he published hbsays, GeogtttpliEcalj 
Statistical, and v'arious,** a col lection of almost uU hia contribu¬ 
tions to jporiodical puhlications alnce the year The ” Ele- 

tnenis ofGeogmphy’' appeared in ; and the veteran lias other 
works in prepamlion—Ihe Preponderating Powers of the blarth : 
a comparative statiHiieal view of the five great Eurojieaa Powers, 
and tlia Unltcil States;*’ and Italy uiilnn its milnral Limits; 
as a description geographical and statistical of Italy and its geo¬ 
graphical dependencies." 

J ho titles of AL Palbi^:^ ivovks would of themsoU es be almost 
suflicierit to inditutc to a reader tolerably versant w ith modern geo¬ 
graphical literature, ihe school to wliich he l>E?Jongs, It is a ticliool 
w hich regards gcogfaphyas interesting only io j4o far as it is usc'ful 
to the statcsrmii], the warrior, or the merchant, and itiakea com¬ 
paratively little account of It for ilscif. The earth i: s to the dis¬ 
ciples of this sch^ a mere liieatre for politicians and .soldiers, or 
for the eutorprismg sjwculator* The humou interest prepaudo- 
rat« in their estimation, and they are always tempted to subi^titute 
for the description of land or sea, tables of ;[xipulatIon, estimates ol' 
maniiTacttiring and agriculturai wealth, or classificaLiDiisof oien ac¬ 
cording to their creeds, aud nations according to iheir forms of go¬ 
vernment. All these favourite tuples are doubtless interesting, and 
a knowledge of them extremely useful, but geography they ore not. 
And 50 completely is the geographical subordinated to them by 
w-ritem of this Bchool, tliat they scarcely u1 tempi a conncctixl 
view of the system of ihe eartl/s surface—ilm mutual relariore 
of its hoightj anti dupmssions—the analogy or diversity of the 
structure of its didlTcnt regioins—their r^pcctive eharaeteridlit: 
features, 

this school M. l^alhi belongs, though ho does not carry Its 
dUtiiij^sliing pecnliarilies to excess, ft will have been (Vom 
ihcMibjucJsou ivliich he has published, that political and statistical 
^isuh possess inoni interest for him than pure geograpbv, that 
Urn latter riMiuircs the spice of ilic fbrmur to have a rtjfiflh fdr him, 
awi engage Ills ccntiimmis atlenliou. Even In the preface to his 
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Elpuieistfl of Gt?*,grapliy this is a^iparetit^ from the &i!iipha.^ia with 
whirli he lU^ellH uptm ^HiptiialTon Hialis^litn. But still pun? gM- 
gnipliy not so undervaluod by M- Bulbl os it lia* b«ri by some 
of bis colliiltorutturM. \ le dan approciate the comprehotiaii e i ioivs 
of a 11 Limljoblt, and present luaiiT^ous vieirs ot tbc earth as a 
coanectcil and con(tiiuou-« surface. He docs not deem it suflicieiit 
to present a meagre catalogue of placiM with their respective bear¬ 
ings and ilislauceSr Jle comfeys to hi# readers images of tiie 
structure and appeartutce of the country* The circumstance * 
vvhidh renders it necessary to eltis'^ify M. Balbl with the gi'ogra- 
pher-: of the old or fitaJisiico-political schooL is the bdelity with 
which he has eking to their clus-dficaiionu Udiat he has leartictl 
from tho now has been cut up and distributed among the arbitrary 
categoHciJ of the old school; he has not stiffiticniJy imbibed the 
spirit of the new for it to give form and coherence to his views— 
to teach him a new arrangenieut^ He attempts to convey an 
abstract or general notion of tho earth before be makes iho readff 
acquainted with its component porta j (iitd bo then proceeilrt to 
describe tuiiiutidy less the various regiona of the earth than por¬ 
tions of the abatructions he Jiaa placed in iia stead. There Is 
coiist'fjuputly a dchciency in reality and unity about bis tlescriii- 
tioiis : ws havcj^ il may be, all the part a, bitl still they do not make 
one w liole. 

Again, we wutdd repeato prevent niisapprcbension, that onf 
object in these remarks is simply to record our dissent from the 
«yhoo1 to wliicli it. Balbi must be considered aa on the whole 
ajiLliering, Of dm high talents and acconiplishmenta of Af, Balbi 
there can be no (|ucstionj any more than of the iin|>nrtont imrvtces 
he liaa rendered to general science* If wc could grant that hU 
was tlv: true way to compose a aysteni of geogriiphy—or an intro¬ 
duction to geography—wcniust at once admit that U waft as nearly 
perfect Its can well be conceived. N[* Balbi's facts arc elaborated 
with niueh research and criilcal judgment—^ibey are important— 
there is nothing superfluous or T riding about them—and iu arrang¬ 
ing and es press lug tliom the author shows himself to be a literary 
artbt of the hight'St chiss* Elegant, itistntctivei and truihrul, os 
compondlums of varied stores of knowledge^ Balbi's ** Abregt^^' 
ami Elctnen#,’’ are invaluahlu. 3‘hey are indeed more valuable 
to tJiB accomplished geographer or statist tlrnn the tyro; for they 
are ri‘iH*rtorios of informatioti of that kind wliich it is tiiost difBeult 
to retaltj In the niemoi-y with accuracy* and ia which tho slightest 
inaccuracy may vitiate a whole diain of investigation. The 
" Abregc ” ought to ,be constantly at the geographer's hand in 
the doset,. and the “ Elcaieiis" ought to be his travelling com¬ 
panion. 

In tito brief notice of M* Bulbi's works^ already alUidctl to^ 
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appenilcdto the " Ek-tnens," ln> atlverL'i to ihofi^iwot plagiarisms 
of which he has bo^n made the ^icuin. Tbir^e cloei not vrithout 
cause, for no author has bi’Cii so shamdc^ly and so injudiciously 
plundeivd by the book-making hacks of I lie present dav'i^ They 
have taken es4lnia,te3 and culctilattotis from his workiii which ivero 
accurate at the time they were made, or as accurate as the dates 
at that time attainable admitted of^ and tlwy have ^ven dtem as 
strict IV correct at much later periodsH^ nheii they had become 
, inapplictibLe^ They have stolen injudiciously^ without knowing: 
what-was worth stealing* Wkii roproaclaxi with their plagiarisnis 
some of ificnt have unabashetlly replied that they were compilers, 
and that M. Balbi himaelr was no more. To tbis shameless 
plea x\L BaJbi returns an ansiver w ell worthy rile attention of tho 
niaintracturers of dieap and popular books, and their indiscri^ 
niinate jialrons:^ 

" As for the aTgument that wx ourselves, in what we present as ori- 
{final focla. Have made use of deta cither already known, or for which 
wc are indebted to the courtesy of our eediabofttiturs^ we lepljr ence 
Jot all ^—The utieinalitj of a work eonaiata imt in the ercalion of all its 
elciucnta, but id niacuvering them in uhscure colLectioiu^, unpuhliahed 
tnauujKnriptaf or the convefsaiion of difidngulahcd men; ij>.re-uiiLting 
them when thcylLpre been scattered in twenty or a hundroil dilTetcDt 
works; in sxtirying them; in pruning them of nil thal ia crroncoua; in 
stating them, so aa to render them avalhihle for the purposca of com* 
pariaoTii which they atldoni itra; in arranging them; in filling up 
/jarwM^e* or indicating where they exist; in a word, cltvaling the 
formerly disj^rsed and disregarded mnteriolB to the dignity of a science. 
This has been the niiu of utf our labour*; and if it ahall happen tn ua 
iu our turn, I hat equivocal fact?, or facta valuelesia for want of proper 
comhiimtion, are to be extracted from, our writings tn be refuted or 
turned to better account—hunour tn him wbo performa the took ; it ia 
not against bim that our complaints will be directed/^ 
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h—Overlajtd J&urtic^ ffom Sjfdne^ to Fori Eiffirt^on. 

I rtf the first session of the LegUlati^'e Afiscnublv of P^Tew Soutii 
H'alts^ a CommJitee^ appoint^ to inquire into the feasibility of 
the projc:t:t» nr|TtfJTlcd in jELvour of a niuiicy'Vo|.e to tic fray the ei- 
peiises of an overlaiiel journey from Sydney lo Port E&siugton. 
The Afisoinblyt in consequence, voted lOOO/, for ihia purpose, 
'llie Vole was disallowed by govcrnincnl; but the undcruking 
has not been allowed to drop, li has been taken uji by private 
enterprise, as will appear from the following extracts finom two 
Sydney papers 

” FrpedifioH /o Port Dr* Leichardt, a gentleman of 

scientific 'ktlsinnientt, wIhj has been sbeut two veatn in the colauVt 
during which time be has been actively employed in collecting upcti- 
mens uf natural history in the noirchem dlstricip^ has detetmined to 
make an attempt to proceed overland to Port K^ington. Uispuriv will 
be but Binalh rot consiitiag of mere Umn six persons t and hU supplies 
will he tarried on pack-huraes, it heiiig erldcnt that in hush-travelling 
any sort of vehicle must cause great delay. As no public' money will ^ 
applied flirj the charges will Ik heavy if sufiettd tu foil entirely on Dr. 
LcicUardt; and any person who amy feel dispoied to asslit in the 
ohjeeb enn do so either by a suhacdption in money or auppliea. The 
party will start in about ten days, it being (leslrable, if pasaihle, to 
arrive at the end of the journey before the tropical rains act in. An 
application has been made to the directors of the llimtcr River Steam 
Navigation Company tn give the whole of the party i free paasagt to 
Morrtou Hay, wtilcli, considering the object in view, we tru»t they may 
be induced to do, as it will save a tedious juurney of several hundred 
milei. While we cannot but repeat our opinian of la*l vear, tiuit the 
governrncut was highly to hinme for refusing the 1000//voted by the 
L^islotive Council for the purpose of btiing out an expedition to pro^ 
ted to Purl Esfrinnon, we are pleased to find thnl individual enterprise 
is about to undertake a measure of such deep importance to thlB and tile 
neighbouring oolonie*.”™ •Sjfdruy Morniti^f flrniid, 

7Vi> to Pori Esinftfftoo —In our previous notice of this subject 
mention was made of a gtntlemiui pro[]erly qualilied:<to undertake the 
expedition, and who wjm about to start overlaimd for Port ^sugtoi]. 
The gentleman to whom allusion was made is Dr. Ludivig Leichardt! 
known to many persons in Sydney ^ a very succesaful lecturer on ho* 
tany* Since the time when he appesred in this capacity, Dr. Lelchardt 
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has been cn|!;ngt4 in a ■dentine eipbratjon of the country between 
Sydney and Wide Bay, to the north of More tan Ray- He baa recently 
returned ffam that journey, bringing with him on immense tollcciion of 
apecimena of every kind—plonie, vrood, sbclta, recent and fo^ail rockt, 
Teptile^, wild fruita^ gi^ntic bonta* At This collection is iu many it- ' 
apoeta perfectly unriTalled and in one division nlone, tbnt of botnny, 
wc onderaiaud he Iiha dUcovered ujiwnrdB of one hundred nrw plants, 
Hia geological loboura have enabled him to follow a complete section to 
_ Wide Bay; and the result of hia industry will shortljr be made known 
(hruugh the mediumi of cither a Geinuui or Engliah ■eientiHc pcrjudical. 
it w ill bc^ then seen what has been going on, whilst some hn« little 
dreamed of it. In the course of hie joomeyj Dn IjetdiaTili bio>, of 
contiie, come into contact with numerous tribes of nlkoHgiMes. With 
them he livetl peaceably, employing iLini frequently in hli eeryice. 
Even the wildest of the ^lyall bhcks^fellows op ferocious as cnimibals 
UBUnlly are—learned m anpircciate him; and I hough for n long time 
ihcy could not comprehend his optraiioiat on the stones, tapping them 
with his hammer and putting them into hii bag, yet they found out that 
he wu an caitoordinary chameter, anil, from his medical atLeniions to 
them, u person far beyond thcmselvcB. Hence they became bla fneuds : 
and wc have been told that, where another white ninn wuuld have bean 
awnllowcd, the doctor was safe and utihanncd. His akill, puj.ience. and 
fact thus enabled him to go alotie and undefended into the luiuntM of 
envHge men, and to pursue his avoeatiouB at his Casti TliC odii enturea 
u-liicb hcfel him in his loug and pcrilou* journey would, wc douht nut, 
form On intcrestiiig volume- It is not our husinje>s to intrude into hie 
own province, and imperfeclly touch upuii what he wilb wt tj-uat, him" 
self lay before the public. It is aulBcient fur ua to be able tu s.sFure our 
readers that the od ventures of thU enterprising man arc singulorly cha* 
racteristic, and that they prove him to be a person well calculated to 
battle with the difEculties which would, doubtItss^ly, await any one 
who should attempt tlie overland rouiie. DjoI, detcrminial, considerate, 
and full of ilwtt patient untiring entity which ia so material a part uf 
the German character. Dr, Leiehardt is, of all men wc have seen, the 
best fitted to cuter upon this arduous duty. His plans at presmt are, 
wre presume, nut matured] but it is said that he will very shortly set 
oiii for his new destination. Kot accoiktrcd from the public purrc'—not 
eiiciLinbera:! by a u&eleas retinue of fullowiers—but alone, or with one or 
two trusty friends, without wna^rons of ofTenCC, armed chiefly with his 
hammer, and determined to investigate all he seea—^this resolute indi- 
vidusj will, if his life be providentially sjwrred, ucoomplisb tiuglc-honded 
what many, whom wc are bcquaintetl with, declare la be impwsible- 
Time will determiue.”— Amirattfin. 
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iSoMK dificnrcrtcs have been made by whalers in ibc western part 
%y( Snntii Australia, wbieh ntij tt> the titrormatien tcspeeiing^ that 
* region communicaleil in S!r, E>Te’s reports and journals. The 
extent, and value of the new inTorinatton wil] perhaps be most 
correctly indicatetl by reprinting here:—Lst. A report drawn up 
by the editor of the ' Southern Australian.' from the verbal com¬ 
munications of Richard Marrisj one of the whalers-—2nd. A rcr ■ 
port, drawn up by Mr. Smith, resident magistrate ^ at Rorf 
Lincoln, fmm the verbal coniinuiticaiioiis of George Cuintnings, 
Harrises companion—3rA Some lemarhs, by the editor of the 
* Southern Auatrabjin/ upon the seeming discrepancies of the two 
staieinenis. East of Adelaide an instmetivc excui^on baa been 
made by Governor Gowder across the Murray, and as far as 
the valley of the Glenelg, CDnnectin|t the labours of Mr. Tvers 
with the observations in the Adelaide district. 

Ir—S tstkmkxt Of RrcitAnn HARRiat 

“ We have received] from rather an unexpected quarter, s valuahlc 
nnd interesting ceutributian to the gccigni|iihy uf the country to die we 9 L» 
ward of Port JJncoln. 

We have just conversed with a person uBmed Ricliard HarriS] now 
in the employment of the SurveyoT-Qeneral, who, in the cud of August 
liist, atung with his mate, George Cummings, performed the arduous 
jonrney hy land frum o whaling station at Fowler's Buy m Port 
Lincoln. 

“ Calculating the distance at 1200 miles, and that they would getsiip^ 
plicti at Peters^ Islands and at Streaky Bay, where there were whaling 
stations, they took with diem ten days* provisions. At Pctcra* Island 
they pit a chart pf the coast, which was of the greateat service. On 
arriving at Anxious Bay they got tired of keeping to the coa^t, where 
they had difficulty in getting water, and hoping also to aliorten their 
way, they struck qIT at the adt Itigopn, calleu by Mr. Eyre |.)akc New^ 
land, BJid held a due £. course into the interior. This ctaine they kept 
for two days, over sand-hills and a scrubby Country, when they come tn 
a high couical hilh with goad gross on it and good aeik They found 
also at IntervaU granite roeba, Pcar which they always found water. 
When at the coast tliey thought this mountain very near, but found it to 
be two days* journey, or about 50 miles. It la prabably Mount Wedge 
of Air. Eyre, but at a greater distance thau he placed it, judging by the 
eye. Tiiey now found the country la the E. and S- of the fiiKsi dc- 
acriptiop. They cnCBin|ved near a stream of coniiidetabie size, which 
ran to the SAV\ Fmm the hill they saw the bluff near Waldcgravc 
Isles, and, being afroid that they wtiuld bsc themselves if they went 
farther into the interior, they dei^iucd to travel again by the coast, 
and cross over to Port Llncom from Coffin^s Bay. On dcsocndlng, they 
came to a plain which extended in breadth os far as the eye could reach. 
This plain was covered with such rreh green graw ihat^ as Harris ex- 
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^iTHBcd itp he atmost i^nogiurd hinnelf in n fttie grazing farm in 
EugUmlr Tbc Bv, trd very dii«e, mid the gresa wto half up hta 
leg. The soil ii n dark loam- They a'erc sure they had come near a 
Btali&n, bavieg ntTcr been in thie Colony before,* and ihcy couilantly 
broke out into eiprcwione &f delight ’with the ecenerv. The? imTelled 
Lhrufigh tills vas t ptiin for two day a, and found the country^ cfiually 
good all the time, but there ore very few tree*. They r1«o fonmi a greut 
many pools ur lagoons of fresh water, which were large, deep, and 
apparently pernwuicnU They were ooititantly in tlie expeetatioii of 
* Inlliiig ducks in the pools, but w^re tinsucceMful. They ^eeteded, 
howeVer, jn killing a la^ bmwn kanganM, wliicb waa exceedingly 
agreeable, a* their ]iroviiioin liad jtiet failed themi This they roaited, 
and it nerved them the test of the way* At the end of two days tlu^ 
came Id n belt of scrub with gmasy epota here end there which conti¬ 
nued to the fea-ehoTt. They jotimcyed frtun sunriee till sunset, with 
two hunrs* rest, in a atraij^lit'liue, taking their course from the sun, sn 
that they mutt have walkeii 25 miles per day. The fine plain they 
nveiilion is, therefore, about 50 miles in IcngUi, and the breadth im- 
koown. 

They saw only seven natives, two of them, stout made men, they 
met before they came to Slount Wedge, who kindly showed them a 
w'atur hole* 

" Mount Wedge Is placed by Mr* Eyre in lat. 30'^ S., and long. 
134*^ E., but from Harrises atatctticiit we ahould say it is farther to 
the N*\V* . , 

^ We biivc looked at Fliivdm^ chart to asoerimu jf there is any an¬ 
chorage between Waldegravc's laics and the shore, but litid he had made 
no iJUJinilingi, We jicrccive, liowtver, s sounding of 10 fathoms dofe 
to the S. end of the large island. If there was safe anchorage, with 
such a good country in the neighbourhood, it w'oulJ he ati admirable 
plneo fur a sctlkmeuE. 

“ It ii remarkable that after oLI the explarntions that have been mailo, 
and all tlioi lias been said about Port Lincoln, so little in reality is 
known of the large district westward of it- Southward of the Gawler 
Range discovered by Mr, Evre, and bDunded by tlio ocean aod the line 
nf coimtry on Spencer's Gulf, there it a compact district of a trUmgular 
form, nearly equilateral^ measuring 160 mdea each side, or about 13,000 
8<piare miles iit extent* which ha* never been |iciictrated except by these 
adventurous wlialers* 

“ WeainCErely trust that the opening now almost provIdcntiiLlly miuie, 
may lead to the moat cheering and impurtant Tesults.^' 

2,—Statement ot George Cusimingb, 

“ T/ic nrfit Javcorrry fo fftp ipwfirdnf qf Port Liocoiiu 

'* Gentlemen,—Previousi to rending Richard ITariis’s account of his 
journey from Fowler's Bay to Colon's Bay t had henTEl from hie fellow- 
traveller, George Cummings, a verbal slate merit, which didcra in same 
few porticalaia from that of Harris. ___ 

* Tl» thrv* wIxiJinff rtiaicitt* inMiltDtjM shors wvre occupied by pBrba Ihnu Hobart 
Twn, froni wbicb aiir trarellrq had IsM came. 
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*' From Harrii'a aecoimt it wcstiltl (cetn that thtj uerar left the comfit 
till ihcj ttached Attjcioua Bay, The fact aeconlmg to CunmiitigHj 
that, from the und-hilla at the N. aide of Strcahy Bay^ they saw an 
apparently open coutitry running from the E. end of the Bay, Arriviug 
there, they left Mr- Eyre'a track, nhich was distinctly marked, and took 
a nouth-oiLiterlT courie, which brought them to hi aunt Cooper (Mr. 
Eyre^o course haviuR been SAV. to n srjjnng marked on his chart* and 
then S-E, till he reaped Lake Newknd*), This waa a distance of about 
50 miles, and Cummin^ dcacribea it as an open graaay country, though 
they did not see any water. At Mount Cooper they fell in with severul 
amall streams, from which they filled thdr woter-kega, and proc«d<xl‘ 
ou to Lake Kewdand, where they again fell in with Mr* Eyre'i tracks. 
There they met with four n&tivea, two of whom mu awny, and the other 
two ahowcil them a spring of frah water, wjileh ia piobubly the one 
laid down by Mr. Eyre near Late Newknd. From hence they con ti¬ 
ll Ui^ along the oemot for two days over sand-hill and scrub, but, cm 
arriving at the S.E* point of Anxious Bay, they took an eaaterlv courge 
into the interior, which brought them, in two uajs more, to the mount 
which Harris calls a cunicsl hill, and which Cumuiiuga describes as re¬ 
sembling a wedge i one end, mwwrda the S.E., being a high blufiT, nod 
graduully foiling in the uppoaitc dlrecUoQH The country they pasBed 
oyer from Anxious Bay to x^Iount Wedge wsia a line open country^ with 
high gtuBE and well-watered, olid it was here they found the ^kmI of 
which Hiktrla speaks* This country uuswers Harrises deacripiion, ex¬ 
cept that, instead of wandering in thia voat plain two doj-s, it occupisd 
them three, when they encompM at the junction of three or four streams 
which take their rise on the S*W* side of the Mount* At the base of 
Mount Wedge Cummings says thrir saw pines of a large size. Leaving 
the Monrit, they took a direct ^ut^eily couT^e* which brought them to 
Point Dnimmpiid* wdicre they joined the Governor Gawier, nnd soiled iu 
her to Port Liucotu- From Mount Wedge till within a few miles of the 
OQoat near Point Drummond, they found the country undularlng, greasy, 
and well watered, Itthtly timbered with ahe-odi. If you look at Mr* 
Eyrc*s chart, yuu will see that a due easterly course from Lake Nftwlind 
Would not reach hlount Wedge, which makes it probable thatCuinmings’^s 
account is the correct one* But he quite egrcca with Harrii ns to the 
land of country they saw; and he says he frequently expreseed to hU 
fellow-truvellct his surpriae that such a heautifu.1 country was unticctj- 
pied. In all Jirectious round Mount M'edge, the country had the same 
appearance of open grasay land lightly timbered* Mr, Evre places 
Mount Wedge in 33^ 30' S., and 135“ ‘20\ not 134“ E*; butCuminlngs, 
on examining the chart here, thinks it is iu 33“ 40' S., and 135® 3{y E* 
Howe?^ Cummings and Harris niay difTcr in details, tliey agree in the 
main, that they diacerqed on excellent country of great extent, grojsv, 
and well watered; and this, I trust, will be the means of induciag the 
Giivenitnent to send a party to explore, nnd make charts of, a country 
doubtlessly good, yery liitk known, and very much required* Indeed, 
]f bis Excdltncy intends (as I oni informed he does) to visit Port 
Lincoln, he will have an excellent opportunity of judging for himself, 

• To pi^rEit muundetilKlidiEXB, we to oomet a Er,Difi$ ffrar lure. Mr. lirra 
sftprml at frvm tbe oppixlte iltKction to that here JUted, * 

* Vcy,. jtlll* 2 A 
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and adding to our very injperfKt keow'Vedge of the geography of a very 
important portion of our beautiful! prorinoc^ 

1 am. Gentlemen, your oliedtcnt aervnntT, 

" MiTTllEW SlIlTfl. 

Gaicirf-platXf Ad^laidr, Per. 18 , 1843 /* 

3.—Rk«arks qir THE Editor of the * Southern 
AtrsTRAl.lAS-‘ 

*■ Mr, Smilb noticei discrepancie* between the itatcmcnti of tbe two 
partiec | but a little eiplanmlion from oa niay, perhaps, go for la fmt 
'matt^ri ngbl. Wc found Hatri* to be mlher a silent miui, and he 
■poke principaliy in answer to our qncatiQiii» and, ae wc only ciaiuined 
him upon the lul^ect of the good country ami as to his rouie after he 
left Lake Newland, wc did not nsccitain the fact of bii having struck 
into the interior from Streaky Bay, and of liLa visii to Mount Cooper, ao 
that here Cumminga'a siaiement ia additional—flat difTerciit* The same 
mav be said of die rest of Cummingas atatemeiit, niiid it la, therefore, a 
Toruuble addition to that of HarrU* Mr. Smith state*, in his Jeitcr. 
that an easterly course from Idike Ncwlaml wiU not strike hrouvt M n^ge. 
On Tcferring to the large map, taken from Mr, Eyre's onginid trocin^ 
Wfi find this to be a miiiake, as the Lakcaud the Mount are nearly in tne 
same latitude i and if the departure w as taken from a sput near the S.E. 
end of the Lake, the truTellers, by holding a due E. course, would strike 
the very centre of the Mount* We hnd timt by a typographical error 
ilonnt Wedge was, by our account, placed in lon^* 134®* in place of 
iaa®, die meridian line of which limt posses over it. We should also 
have Mid that Moual Wedge is farther to the north-coj/, in place of 
north-«Pwt, than Mr. Eyre placed it; but hir* Smith and Citmminge 
must be wrong hi placing it so for to the E, as 135® 2(/ or 30^, as a 
‘ direct loutherly con rse' from these points wuuld liave taken a tra¬ 
veller much n^er Sleaford Bay that Point Drummond* \Ve had 
almost forgot to mention that the apparent discrepancy of Mount Wedge 
beiug called conic^ by one, and like a wedge by ibe olhw, is caiily tt~ 
conaled, hecauBc it might have been conical on one aide and like a 
wedge an another. It may or may not be wedge-like, but we undcr- 
Btaud it waa named after u Mr, Wedgt, of Van Diemen** Land." 


IIE —Proffivts in the AfiddJe Ixland of ike New 

Zeakmd Group. 

The narrutivc of an exploring^ party from NeUon, ptiblisbed in 
the first part of the present volumo, threw some additional li^ht 
on tbe conform ation of (be land on the S. side of Cook'^s Strail. 
The four short papers which W'O have bere classed under the 
above title render that Information, more pccise, and cany it 
further into the interior* The account of *fr* CottereU's route 
connccEa the valley of the WaJmea, opening into Tasmnii’'s Gulf, 
with the trUley of the Wairau, Dpenin^ into Cloudy Bay, by 
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an inland route; ai>d the details ore gireii wLib, considemble 
precision. Tlie report of Messrs. I feaplij and Spooner carry 
us from the western estreinity of Mr. Culterell‘s route south¬ 
ward into tte interior. The report of Mr* Tucket I connects the 
• starting point of the two precetling' rotites with the upper waters 
of the PeloriiSj leaving a very inconsiderable tract to be explored 
in onler to connect them wiili tbe ’Vyaimti valley eiplcred liy Mr, 
CotterclL 

A pass by wliich there is easy access from the valley of the 
Pelorus to mat of the VValrau has since been diseovervtd.. 

The route described in tlie fourth paper cro^cii an eiepated 
range of rather peculiar geological constntetion^ a continuation of 
the high land of which Mount Arthur {above the line of per- 
ptHiial snow) is a Bummit^ from the Motuaka valley to u river 
which flows N* and S. into the hlassacre Bay of Tosnian—now 
more commonly called Coal Bay, from the Urge quantities of 
that mineral found in it. The impression produced by these 
papers is, that the district of I ho Middle Island of the Xcw Zea¬ 
land group* N* of a line drawn from Cape Campbell to Cape 
Terdinand, is the ^.IV, declivity of a huge inouittnin mass, and 
is sumninded by the three principal valleys:—that of the 
AVairau, flowing into Cloudy Bay; that which contaiDs the pa- 
rniJel Bub-valleys of the Waitnea and Motuaka* flowing into 
Tosniati’s Gulf; and the ^‘aUcy of a namelesn stream, the embou¬ 
chure of which was seen by'Dumont D'LIrtille* immediately 
N. of Cape Ferdinand, tt^tficr with a number of lesser valleys. 

t.'—Afi'. CotUrrrlt* liottii from the TFajMea to tAe Wairau Tuf/ry* 
^'JVovfmlnr l"fA, 184?. Tbe disUace performed this day was flniilei 
iri all: the first 4 miles ill the directioD of S.S.W.; the temtining 
2 miles in ibe direction of S.W, The courBC of the first four mil^ pre^ 
eeeded aloiig u brunch vullcy of the WaliEi, which bad on tvenige width 
of lOchaiDs, expandiDg at its mtera extremity to a small plain of 
300 acres. From tins valley the route ascended to a table-land^ and 
descended thence into a second branch valley of the Wfiiith 40 chains in 
breadth and bearing fine grass. 

The distance pcTforiiied this day waa 10 miles; 3 miles in a. 
\V,S.W* direction; 3 miles S. imd W.S.W.; and & miles S.S.E. The 
first 3 nulea brought the travellers over a hill covered with lern and 
aionnka into the main v^ley of the Waiiti. The valley was woeded and 
30 chains in width* Where the river was struck its oourac was from 
S.E-; but it appeared to issue from a narrow gorge tu the mountain* 
rnnge to the E.N,E, Two miles from where tljc Waiiii was croBsed* 
passing along o high range of hills, a river was seen to the W., judged 
to be ibe Motuaka. FullowiPig an intermediate valley for 5 milea S.S.E., 
brought the party into the Motuaka viHey* The hills on cither side 
were very high, and coveted with flax and fem ; the width of the valley 
30 chains; the soil was poor, bearing grass. ^ 

• 2 A 2 
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''' lUrA* The dirMiian of ihe route ippeon to have beffl S.S.E* 
throughout the day; the diitance IQ milefi. Two mWtt. brought Uve 
partv^lo the gorge through which the river iGbued from the mouri- 
tain-rooge uoticetl above m eslending in the hA E- r|uartcr> On 
reaching the gorge they oBCCnded the hills on ibe hatik^ preserving 
the tame ilirectiou. At a distance of 3 wiIm they disciivrred a pan iit 
the mountain muge. They entered a foieal of black birch, whidi ol^ 
Btructed the view ; hot before entering obaerved n river to the W.^ which 
appeared to ia^ue from the posa. rrocceded 5 milei through the wood. 

Continued 12 miUa in a S.S E. direction^ atill la the wood 
(which conBisted of black hirch)^ and reached the mtuiib of the pasa. 

Ascended 5 miles (2 rniW in a S.E. and 3 mnea in nn £■ 
diTCCtiun) through the v*®”; gained the summit-level, and saw water 
flowing to the E- Descended in an E. direction, and soon issusug from 
the wood, entered upon a gras^^v valley 40 chaiua wide. A large river, 
judged lo be the Wairou, wiis flowing Uirough it There was a nmge of 
snow-topped nrountainfl on cither hand. A thick forest of black nirch 
extends W. of the Waimu. After reaching the Bumrait-lcvcl tlia party 
advanced 8 miles—the hearings are not given. The whole progrci^s 
made during this day was 13 milea. _ ^ , r- j- 

“ 22nd This day 10 miles were accomplished in a N-E. direction. 
In the course of the day a luw xnuge of hills crossing the v4ley, and 
through which the river has formeil a pats, were Eurmountnl. Beluw 
them the licd of iht river is close under the hill a on the N. side of the 
vallev. The river wss crossed with difliculCy nt this point- 

“23rd. Eleven miles were accomplished this day in a direction of 
M.E. by E. A river itauing from a gorge S.S.W. of the valley was 
crossed at I mile. The valley la crossed by another low rang* of bills, 
through which the river has furmed a pass. Below this the wjdth of the 
valley ia mile (the river occupying hulf a mile) ; anil it nppea:^ to 
incTpW in width os far as the eye could trace its courae. The »oil was 
to Bome extent thin aiid stony, but in ports covered with luxuriant grass. 
Some flax waa seen. 

“ 24/A. Struck off towards the hille on the S., but footid only fi suc¬ 
cession of hill-ranges. Returned to the valley luwer down: where it 
was left in the morning there were Hux-swamps. At the point returned 
to the valley had narrowed to a mile in bread lit. and the nver vrm flow¬ 
ing on the S> aide. The diatance travelled this day wan 22 mi lea, but 

no bearinga ate given. « , l j- 

“ 25tA. The direction throughout the day was E. by N-; the distance 
nccomplhhtd was 22 miles. At the end of tlie flm 3 miles a Inrgu 
valley and river joined that of the ’VVainiu. Below- this point the main 
valley increases in width, and has on either side irilnitary grisay vallcyis 
well waterttl and separated by gtassy hills of gentle elevation. .\t the 
termination cf the day\ journey the width of the valley had iocrcaecd to 
10 miles. 

“ The distance performed this day wtus 18 miles, iu a general 
direction of S. by E. The coast was reached after walking 12 miles 
met a rich nlluvial deposit and cxCensEVC mud-tints encroached on by 
the tide* The alluvial land is coveted with milk-thiiitles and docks. 
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The plain, ineludliicii^ the mud-flAta} Inu a frontage of 25 milea. The 
river is navi{pble 10 luilea inEo the itUenor. Its tnaoth is about ihe 
middle of the 25 milca eoatt line. After reaching the shore Mr» Cottereii 
pniceedcd 2 mdes alung the beach in die direction of E.!^.E. \ aod Ehco 
striking inland in the din^Liuti of S. by E-, rctiched the river Kipari-tc- 
Han (where he erovsed and enciunpcd^T tifter walking 4 miles- The 
land on the Kipari^te-Hau if described ii a beautiful uiiduhitiiig plaint 
richly covered with gTiifs, and free from fem and huahes^ and the 
terunnus of a valley extending far into the juULrior- 

Walked 2l>milei; 10 miles E* by S-; 6 miles S.E.; and 
4 miles of which the direcUon la not mentioned. The ruute; for fho first 
10 miles ley ncross low tmdnlaticg hilhs bearing grass, to a lagoon. A 
fine valley was then ascended for 6 mileS) at the end of w hich the aca an 
the S E. const was seen from the top of a high hilL A vall» was then 
descended for 4 miles to a place where an encampment was lomied at a 
diiCance of a mile from the codHt. The high hills are thickly enrered 
with grass and milk-thUtle. 

ae/A. A walk of a mile in a S.E. direcUaD brought the party to the 
teX’sharei they then proceeded L8 miles along the bench. The hJllt 
(white clay and sandstone) came close up to the coait-linc- 
“29fA. Proccetied lb miles further along the const, at the foot of 
hills of the same character as those past on the prcvloua day. Ascended 
the moK nt night and encamped, 

Regniticd the shore after haring ascertotned that the interior, 
like the coast, was an uninternipted succcMLyn of impracticable hills. 
Walked along the ibore ID miles to the haak of a deep and niud 
river wliicb was not fordable. Tliia river Mr, Clottercll was id formed ii 
culled tlie Woipopu: its mouth is eaid to be 20 miles N. of Lookers-on. 
This was Mr, CottereU’s faitlicsL To this point he liad Uav&lled by 
estimate in all 198 tnileo, in the course of 134 days, 

** OiJ the 30[h of November Mr- CottereM rcttimcd 10 miles to the 
point where he struck the shore in the morning. Oei the lit of 
December he continued his backward raula along the share, sccomplLsh- 
ing that day 22 miles. On the 2ad he passed the point at which he 
struck the chore on the 2Sth, and afterwards lumed Cape Compbdl: 
the distance travelled this day is not given. On the 3rd he ero.ised the 
Kiparrite-Hau and encamped on the Wairau, On the 4 th (Sunday) he 
Tthimcd to Kipuri-tc-Haii; whence he sailed in a whale-boat on the Oih 
to Cloudy Bay. On the "th he left Cloudy Bay in the same boat, mid 
arrived at Nelson on [he llUi. The dEstanees travelled and the ap- 
pearauce of the country axe not noted after the ist cf December,"' 

2 , — SrjiOrt of an Ej^ttUion. io E-rplort to th^ Saath-ictsi ff tke 
jVefjO/i Sritteuirnt* 

According to the testimony of the natives of the Motuaka, and 
others who had formerly inhabit^ the iaterior of thif island, there eiist 

• The ^ Nebpii Fn^tniniMT,' ipeiikitijf ,jf E|ui luurative, hlvi e-^TIkr u jrl a ktsi 
tract of emiEilTT tuH^itpIgrr b^imi the Mutiialta Hud Muucn Hiyj; we uj^ctrr- 
■rtand it u th* lutentiiiD. of Alf, Hrwpbj ta endeavour te fmielratr to ihe Takuks bj tkg 
Rewska- The kluiri palh from hraee to Pirrt Cmper i» toit] 1™ tLo ilavq at 
(who belong lo^h* tribe diipoweiKU of (list and ihi U'aimss dUtrict lOnA jaan eioce 
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pUioft of gmssy knd vriihin obout 4 diijV iaiimey of Nel<on* and stiuat* 
beiweeo the Like HoLuiti and the we&teni coaEi- Through these plains 
A river was reported to flow, unconnected with the Motunka^ and to jotn 
the Bca near Cspe Foul weather. 

'‘To BaccTiaiu the truth of these reports we started froTn r^cUonon 
the Eth of Novonher, with the inlentian of trftvereing Uic country dc- 
BOjibed, and of penetrating it by a wcatctly route from the source of the 
Wtumei, or frotn theRntuiti ^ke. tVe loot with us ibrcc men and 
twenty davB* proviBions, with plenty of powder and. shot, as we knew 
Ih&l it would be ncccBsary lo depend greatly od out guti fur support^ 
During*the 9th and lOth, travelling over the ridges between the 
Wnimea and IMotuaka rivers, our progrcM was much impedctl by the 
wet weather and swollen slreaipa. , ^ 

“ On the llth, from the ridge between the ^lotuaka and Wmniu 
Pass rivers we could sfic the great rnowy range of the Moinaka cimtinu'- 
tug to the aouiliw ard on our right, and dehaning our progress to the 
westward, Recording to the original intcntioti. We determined, there¬ 
fore, to proceed to the Rotuiti Ljnke, and to fallow one of the atreams 
do wing theuM to tbt southward. 

The nature of the land here has been berorc described ^ we may 
lav, however, ihat it cousistH of barren gravel, in the form of steep ridges 
m'aiiing KAV. and S.E* In the iwn vallcya of the Motuaka and Wairou 
Pwa river ibETc is much good paaturage. 

" Kdricnropcd an the evening of the lltli at ihc llifl great fliood 

in the Wairoo Pasi valley* 

*' Detained hy rain during the following day, November 12th. 

“ A^tfprJwier 13;A.— Heavy anow and rain. In tlie evening prt^eeded 
about 3 miles inln the grtuil wood, when we halted, our feet being b^ 
numbed with walking tlrmugh the mow, ami one of the party betug aeri- 
ouily indi£])osed. 

** Tlie soil in the great wood ts of much better rjuahly than that on 
the fem ridge*. It is of decayed vegetation ou gravelly red cley. From 
the snow couUiming on the ground during this and the following days, 
we imagine that the elevation ia too great for eucc^ful cuUivntion. 

“ 14^A.-—^Contitiu^ on throrngh the wood in a direction S. by W« until 
w'e came to the Wairnti Pass, thence S., through deep mews and tmek 
under wochJ, which caused our progreaa to be both alow and fatiguing, 
Enciimped in the Wood- Distance about 9 miles. _ u f i, 

“ la/A* — Followed the aame course through the wood, ha much th^ 
jnngte, and oocaaionsltv -oveT trocki of fallen timbcTi At length cmerg™ 
upon acme swsinpy ground to our right, and from the side ot a atcep hill 
aaw the Rotiiiti Ledtc before us, lilling up the whole of the gorge to the 
•outhwurd. On our right an open valley extended to the W.N.W., ap¬ 
parently covered with grass, agreeing witli the natives* description* 
After having been in the wood for upwards of two days, the aigbt of this 
Valley was particularly pleasing, and the change of temperature froni 

ty rhe pni«nt MQluiika lutim, wilh thp MiLitBUCD of Raw {wiaiisj bo up oyj pf tbs 
nlltyi -wbicli mn into the uppvt' I'But of tbf ■iiwjr W If. Cotleiolli opiOJon 

that tha Hcotitl Opcoin^ frWu tba pan led to an opon couatiy, vhicb IS probahljr the 
noa m qqcnbD." 
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that of widtcr to warm sunny weathrr was equally plcMurable. We 
named the Talley UuU of the ‘Fox’river; U>e Rotuiti Lake, ‘Lake 
Arthurand a linarp anoay peak to the S. ‘ Mount Cotierell,* 
the one moat probably ascended by that gentleman. Haring descended 
the hiU, and followed the course of Uie vaSey for about 3 miles, we found 
that a river ran through it from the western end of the lake, coinciding 
with the description mven by the natives. The soil in this high part of 
the valley is not good, being very stony and covered with high grass and 
spear-plant, w'ith patches of high manuka. Where we encamped, how¬ 
ever, which was in a birch forest to the right of the valley, the soil was , 
a good brown loam. The valley at its commencement is not monLthaiL 
a quarter of a mile wide, but at our encampment its width U nearly a 
mile. Distance to-dav about 8 miles. 

“ 16/A.—Descended the valley, and found the pasturage gradually im¬ 
proving, and the width of the valley increasing. In consequence of the 
river (which is here impassable), approaching close to the hill side, we 
had to ascend the latter, and from the summit saw the valley continuing 
about 7 miles farther, when the river seemed to enter a gorge of the 
mountnins and flow to the S.W. North of us we could see the hills 
above Nelson and the Motuaka; to the E., the Wairau Pass arnl Lake 
Arthur; to the S., five steep wooded ridges, and above them the snowy 
range; and, to the W., the great range extending from Separation Point 
to the (jorge of the Fox. 

“ About the lower part of the valley there is a considerable quantity of 
table-land, mostly wooded, and some on a lower deration fit for pasture. 
The soil is much belter in this part of the valley than at iu commence¬ 
ment ; it is not, however, we imagine, fit for agriculture, except about 
the wooded land on the Uble-flnts. The mountiun we ascended we 
named ‘ Mount Sykesand the various tributaries of the river we 
named after the gentlemen who were massacred at the Wairau. TTic 
valley widens occasiooallv to about 3 miles, and again contracts, making 
it average about 1^ mile in breadth. The posture much improves 
towards the lower end of the valley. 

“ On stopping to encamp this evening we met with Mr. Boys and two 
men, who had been sent by Mr. Tuckett to explore in the same direc¬ 
tion, and had penetrated through the woods by compass from the Mo¬ 
tuaka survey station. They had just descended into the valley. 

« 17/A.—Mr. Boys being of the same opinion as we, that level land 
could only be found to the westward, we joined company and followed 
the valley for about a mile to its termination, where the river entered a 
steep gorge and turned sharply to the S.W. To continue down this 
ravine, we had alternately to walk in the river’s bed and to ascend the 
steep sides of the hills. Tlie scenery in the Devil’s Grip, the name 
given to this defile, is very picturesque, but nothing more cm be said in 
its praise. At each bend of the river we were in expectation of seeing 
the valley expand, but were as often disappointed. 

“ In the bed of the stream, by the side of which we dined, we found 
some pieces of cOal, similar to that from Massacre Bay. ^ 

“In the afternoon we continued descending the ravine, amid iieavy 
rain, and halted near the junction of the Fox with another large river 
flowing from southward, and probably from the great lake. The 
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Foi is here too npid to ford« or we might liave ascended this iiver. Its 
banks are extrcroclj mounUunous; and, from native report, the land 
around the large lake is vrorthless. Distance 10 miles. 

** 18/A.—Continued our progress down the river Fox, which here (in¬ 
creased by the junction of the river before mentioned and other tribu> 
taries) forms the largest mountain river which we have seen in New 
Zealand. As we descended the gorge the sides became steeper, and the 
river occupied the whole of the breadth of the ravine, obliging us to 
keep to the hill sides, which were thickly covered with wood, and occa¬ 
sionally almost perpendicular. 

• “ At noon, despairing of the ravine widening, we ascend^ a moun¬ 
tain of codsiderable elevation, and from a tree discerned the river widen¬ 
ing to S.W. for about 12 miles, bounded with rugged mountains, the 
most remote of which might be about 25 miles distant. Being assured 
that this defile could le^ us to no level land for the distance above 
named, and that any good land which might surround the Fox at the 
coast would be quite out of reach from Nelson, we thought it unneces¬ 
sary to proceed farther. 

“ We might have followed the river to the coast, but were prevented 
by want of provisions. In the commencement of the expedition we had 
been much retarded by unfavourable weather. In crossing a swollen 
stream one man had lost his footing, and the provisions which he car¬ 
ried were damaged; and another man hod to be left behind at the lake 
on account of serious lameness. Our stock of provisions was thus so 
diminished that, for our return, we had to depend almost entirely upon 
a few charges of powder and shot. 

** During the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21 st, 22nd, and 23rd, returning over 
the same ground to Nelson. 

“ The river which we found flowing to the westward is evidently the 
Kawatiri of the natives. It flows from the lake, and passes through 
some grass-land, which, in an exaggerated sense, they term a plain. In 
the valley we found some remains of 5Iaori huts; and in one place a 
path, which we endeavoured to follow. 

** The valley of the Fox is about 11 miles in length, and averages 
1J mile in breadth. In it there may be about 11,OW acres of pasture 
land. It offers a fair locality for a stock station, within three or four 
days' walk of Nelson, and would depasture about 15,000 sheep at pre¬ 
sent. In the event of stock being put upon it, the pasture would rapidly 
improve; and were the seed of artificial grasses scattered about, it 
would Ix^me soon an excellent |Mece of pasture land. 

** The land generally which we have seen is quite unfit for agricul¬ 
ture ; and where the soil is of a better description it is at too great a 
distance from the town for profitable cultivation. 

** Beyond the southern ranges which we saw there may be some level 
land, but it will be in the neighbourhood of Banks' Peninsula, and quite 
divided from the Nelson settlement; and the only way in which it is 
possible to reach it cosily from Nelson must be through one of the 
soutliem openings from the Wairan, and thence by the eastern coast to 
the southward. 

** COARLKS HcAmv. 

“ J. SwiNJOK SrOONER." 


“ Norrmber 29. 1843. 
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3 .—Report of an attempted Journey to the IVairau, Dee. 1843. 

“ On Tuesday, the 28ih of November, we left Nebon, proceeding up 
the Maiui valley and croasing the mountain range at iia h^d. De¬ 
scended to tiie bank of the river Oyerri, thence following iu course 
towards the coast, with the intention of gaining the mouth of the riy*f 
Kaituni, and, by the course of the valley through which it flows, arriving 
at the Wairau: this route having been recommended as eligible and 
available for the construction of a Tine of road from heiKe to the airan 
district, and a portion of it (as far as the 0)erri) already explored by. 
Messrs. Parkinson and Drake, who on this occasion were my guides, they 
having been recently conduct^ thither by two Maories, nrsidents at the 
Kaituni 

** We were accompanied on this journey of exploration by Messrs. 
McDonald, Newcomli, G. Tytler, and Kerr. Impeded by the usual 
difficulties which attend the traverse of a mountainous and forest coun¬ 
try, and yet more by tlie inability of some of the party to sustain the 
fatigue of such an expedition, as well as by tl^ casual occurrence of 
heavy rain on Thursday night, which, rapidly raising the waters of the 
Oyerri, rendered it difficult and somewhat hazardous to cross a^ re- 
cross that river, and disappointed in not being met as we had anticipated 
by Maories from the Kaituni to conduct us by their route, ours was neces¬ 
sarily devious, and our progress through an uninterrupted forest so slow 
that on arriving, on Friday morning, unexpectedly at the bank of a river 
flowing from the N.W. and uniting with the Oycni, and as large or 
larger than the latter, we were compelled, by fear of continued rain ud 
our diminished stock of provisions, to abandon the further prosecution 
of our contemplated journey. I Imve no doubt but that we were then 
within a distance of half a day’s joum^ from the valley of the Kuitoni, 
and that, had we kept on the eastern side of the Overn, from which we 
had recently crossed through the river to avoid tlie steep land which 
then occurr^, we should have accomplished our design. ^ 

• ** Returning reluctantly, with lightened burdens and increased confi¬ 
dence, we easUy walked in two davs a distance which, in going forward, 
had occupied three; and from the river Oyerri over tlie mountain to 
Nelson we returned in one day, Sunday, December 3rd. 

^ No doubt but that, on a second attempt, and especially if assisted 
by Maori guides, it would be practicable to walk from hence to the Kai¬ 
tuni in three days, and thence to the Wmrau on the fouith day; and 
that, if a pathway were cut through the forest, the journey would then 
be easily accomplished in two days. 1 cannot, however, concur w ith 
Messrs. Parkinson and Drake in their opinion already expressed, that 
such is an eligible and available route for the conatruction of a line of 
road for cattle, for the following reasons:— 

“ 1. The country is mountainous; the ridga not parallel with the 
course of the river, but intersected by it in their lower dips, and these 
so frequent that two ravines per mile probably occur on an average; 
and the sides of some of these are so steep and stony that a cattle-road 
could only be opened by constructing bridges across them. 

** 3. It is an uninterrupted growth of forest-trees, without any admix- 
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lure, as far a« we have penetrated the foreat, of what wouM aflhrd auate- 
nance fur cattle on the joumcv. 

** 3. The river ia abaolutely unavailable aa a meana of tranaport u|>- 
warda, even to a flat*bottomed boat; it ia liable to frequent and audden 
(looda; the driil>wood ia deposited on ita banka at a height of 12 feet 
above ita usual level. 

“ 4. The available land on either aide ia of very limited extent: it 
would be difScult to aelect aa much aa 12 milea by ^ a mile, ur leia 
than 4000 acres; and thia cannot be approached by the river, and by a 
.TXMd only at a coat in conatructiun which the value of auch district aa an 
^pendage to thia settlement ia too inconaidcrahlc to justify. 

^ The available land docs not slope away to the wateria edge, but 
terminatea generally abruptly with a ateep face to the river, presenting 
an elevated terrace of land, varying from a quarter to half a mile in 
breadth, and backed by a mountainous elevation. Birch is the prevailing 
timber of the forest; but pine ia also abundant, especially the variety 
called remo. The soil is for the most part a sandv loam, very similar 
to that which occurs on the western aide of the ^^wiiu vidley, but of a 
redder hue, and leas stony. We discovered no minerals; the rocks 
consist chiedy of laminated strata of soft micaceous atone,* sometimn 
approaching to the character of slate, and of a Irard formation, brittle in 
fracture, and sharp in iu edge as flint, but possessing no degree of trana- 
pareitcy. 

(Signed) “ FaxDEaica Tcckett. 

** NeUon, December 5.** 

4.— ydtes taken on a journey between the Bewaka and Takaka* 
districts^ 1844. 

vl/rnV 25.—Started at 10 a.m., in company with the Rev. C. Reay, 
Apiko, and two Maories, from Mr. Campbell’s house, in the Rewako, 
Ascending the hill at the back of hia house, steering west by north, at 
half'past two we came to a range of hills, from whence we saw the Ma- 
rahou valley, bearing north by cast, and the Rewaka south by weak 
Passed Mr. Ileaphy’a track during the afternoon. Our rood lay over 
kills easy of ascent, and in moat cases open woodland. 

26/A.—Steered west half north for two hours. Paaaed over small 
rocks in ascending a range, between which, however, there ia room for a 
bridle^road to be cut. At half- past two we got to the t^ of the Pu- 
keoiM range, from which wc had a very fine view of the Takaka river 
and valley immediately beneath us; and saw Mr. Dufley’s aurvey-atation 
about two days’ journey down the river. Mel w'ith a deep chasm such 
as Mr. Heaphy describes. Descended the rauge till about six o’clock, 
without meeting with water. 

27/A.—In two hours we got to an open grass plain of about 500 acres 
in extent, through which the Takaka runs. The descent from the Pu- 
keona range to the Takaka river is difficult, and would require a circuit¬ 
ous road to be cut to allow horses to descend; though not worse than 
what I apprehend some parts of the road from Welhligton to Porirua 

• This istbe route sllutle<l to in the extract from the ‘ Nelson Examiner,' at {k M7. 
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were to cat! The whole of our roiid wm through m «ucce»ion of dcnie 
fbre»t lai»d, genemlW free from tunile-jack, in siting a bndle-^d 
through which few (if any) large trcca would need to be f^ed. I he 
ground it covered with tluck moat and vegetable dcpoaiU The 
the Takaka valley it magnificent: the banka of the river yt clothed 
* with timber; the land, of which there are tome thoutanda of mm 
available for agricullural purposes, is generally flat, and of equal quality 
with the Motuaka woodland; the trees are chiefly rerno, totara, and 
birch, many of them of vcrv large growth; the river is rapid, and in 
many places very deep. From the banka of the river we observed tl^. 
brown-Wking peak so plainly visible at Motuaka, bearing south Jialf. 
west, Mr. Duffey’t ataiion distant a day and a-halfa journey itorth, the 
ridge of the Pukeona down which we descended east, and the Takaka 
mountains west. We ascended the river all day, steering south, crossing 
at the fords. Towards evening we found that the river suddenly took a 
turn to tlie westward through a deep gom. Steertd eastward, and 
crossed a smaller river, tiie MangaOna, whwm foriM a junction with the 
Konganiho, and the two combing become what is called the Takaka. 
Encamped on the banks of the MangaOna, and found in the b^ of the 
river a good deal of lime and potter’s clay. iih the exception of the 
plain before mentioned, there is little or no grass land; but, owing to 
the open nature of the woodland, plenty of feed for a limited number of 
cattle could be obtained. The land generally is suiublc for tillage, not 
for grazing. 

2Sih .—.\scended another ridge of the Pukeona, on our return, steer¬ 
ing south by east. Found the ascent very difficult, chiefly climbing 
over sharp ledges of slaty rock. The rain, which had been threatening 
some time, came down in torrents, accompanied with very high wind, 
during the night, and continued the whole of the next day, during which 
we made little or no progress. 

30 /A._The rain ceased about noon, when we started, steering east by 

south; our road was very difficult. By night we reached the summit of 
a high range of hills, forming one side of the Rewaka Bush Valley, as 
the natives call it, from which we liad a glimpse of the Motuaka wood. 


(3ould not find water. 

Mfiy Is/.—Descended the ridge, which was very steep and craggv, 
and came to what 1 imagine to be the source of the Rewaka river. Fol¬ 
lowed iu course all day, the road almost impracticable, from having to 
walk on the eilge of tlic river, which was very much swollen. 

2nd .—Continued the same course, and at noon came to some Maori 
plantations. The whole of this southern branch of the Rewaka valley is 
grand in point of scenery, but utterly useless for agricultural purposes, 
tlie sides being almost perpendicular, and the only feasible road liable to 
be covered by every rain. 

If a bridle-road be cut, I should recommend its being commenced at 
the hill which we ascended at starting, and continued along the road we 
traversed to the top of the Pukeona range, the descent from which, by 
proper search ur the touikteard^ I Imvc little doubt would be found 
much more easy than the one we found. I consider that the whole 
distance of the bridle-road would not exceed twenty miles, taking into 
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considention the cirrait which would in pieces hsve to be inede. The 
greater part of the nMid could be made at a trifling cost, and, when 
completed, might be traversed on horseback in one day. The opening 
a communication with so much really good land in neighbourhuod 
of suburban sections would be a very great advantage to the settlement ^ 
at large. 

GtORCB Mcrrat. 

The Grovtf Motuaka^ May 3. 
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Anzioaa Bar, 343. 

Ansoaca and Sua, rallcya, 144. 

Apoebe Indiana, 219. 

Apalcy, rircr, 217. 

Apure, ita capital Arhagnaa, 327. 

Aqua, king, town of, 1. 

Arab-Gomi^ tribe, 105. 

'Arabiai&a, 103. 

AralH.8% 91,123,264. 

Aral 8m. 277,278. 

Aianaao, boy, 230. 

Arawaak Induini, 27. 

Ardekin, muuntaina, 8|. 

Arden, moanl, 162, 164, 169, 173. 
Armalm, dbtrict, 220. 

Argarin, mlno, 98. 

Arid, cape, 180. 

Armenia, 148. 

Arrfjin, raina, 86. 

Arroyo Atnlcy, prairie, 213,214. 

' de Abajo, 214 

i de Munle Heraelto, 215. 

— ■ de Tunearrie, 213. 

Arthur, mount, 345. 

-, lake, 349. 

Araatintiko, or tigrr-bill, rock, gcolofical 
obe., 49. 

Arre, rircr, 137. 

Anrum, 152. 

Aaceneian liland, 17. 

Aalia*gbcrdiak. mountaino, 294. 

Aaia, Central, 274, mot*, 276 

-Minor, 148,15X 

Aamiri, billa. 96; the K6hi«Aam4r{, 105. 
Aatrntiomy, Ae^ oba., 22,64. 

Alaraipu, aummit, 71. 

Atlantic aca'breere, 17. 

Atoria Imliona, 69. 

AOak kul. lake. 299. 

Auatin, city, 205.207. 

Aiutralia, South, by C. J. Byre, 161*1S2. 
197. 

■ ■ ■■ . Wertem, 162, 180, 189. 

Australian Bight. Great, 174,176. 

Au uxu-fiara, mountain, 43; tribeo of In¬ 
diana near it, 44. 

Avarra, 74. 
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Bibi>AhnM<l. 91. 

BkbTlonun TMtigcs, axid Icgcoda, §8, 91, 
9S Ill. 

B&sfai Malrk, 98. 

HdlCiiM, V»1 «le, and o4l>ar rallayt of the 
Pennine Alts, 14A, 149. 

Bahr-el-Abjaa, rirer, 268. 
Bahr-al-Fa^lIS, 116. 
Bakhtijiri-Qieharlmic, 86, 94 { moon- 
tame and tritss, 98, IIX 
Daksdrh, hill. 15. 

Balizr, tbo, 25^ 

14. 

Baldzv^. tribe, 14. 

Bamboko, hill, 15. 

Bandarra, rirer, 246. 

Banrni, IX 

Baiike'i proineula, 184. 

Banqurte do Laicero, 220. 
Barceloaa^nrortnce, 328. 

Baricora, 221. 

Baritna. rirer. 70. 

Barinaa, prorince, 328. 

Baro, rircT, 255, 2t>X 
Barqoiahneto, |*ortnos, 328. 

Barrataria Bar, 236. 

Barren, Kaat Mount, IX 
Bacabkin. tartan, 275. 

Baeht, ralley, 82{ caetle of, S3. 

Boeo. 254.268. 

Batongo noontain, 15. 

Beaufort, rallejr. 139. 

Bets, wild, 40, 62 
Behbehiu, 80, 85-87. 

Brhm^i, mountaine, 86} trihea, 89, 91, 
9X97. 

Behrim. plain of Sahrii. 77, 7X 
Beitirend, 107. 

Beixi, diatrict, 95, 96. 

Bekfsb, tribe. 78. 83. 

Bender Rig, 81. 

Bell. port. I6X 189. 

Bell, African kiof, 7 j hia town, 1, X IX 
Bqtpo, prince, X 
Bexar, 204. 

——, to Rio Grande, 205, satfr. 

Bbumru, 131. 

Bklun, Hiiid6 race, 13X 
BieUja, rirer. 275, 281, 282, 294,298, 
31X 

Billaor, 130. 

Bimah, rhrer, 130. 

Bimbia, creek, 14. 

-, rirer, 14. 

——, tribe, 14,16. 

-, rillafea, 15. 

Biaerak, gold ininea, 37X 276. 

Bla({odat, magnetic inm of, 273. 

Blanc, Moot, 13X 137. 

Bubia, talaod, 16. 

Bogdo, mount, 275, 321. 

Bc^hax-kieni, 155. 


Bogoalofek, 271. 

Bolanagbnr, 126. 

Bolarum, route to Miiktul (ram, 119. 
Bolcugh^e, mountain, 87. 

BAmauo creek, 2, IX 
Booa-pia. 5. 

Bonga, cHjr, 26X 264, sa/e. 

Boubomme, Cul de, 134. 

--—, Croix du, 139. 

Bora. 97. 

Boaque, rirer, 208. 

Botanr, treea, fruHa, Ac., 1, X 30. 2X 
24-28. 35 . 53 , 58.63,69. 7X 80,86.89, 
9X 99, 116, 181. 208, 2M, 27X 
Branco, tbe Hio^ 24, 29, 3X 43,64. 

Brazil tiuta, 59. 61. 

Brazoria, town, 235. 

Braaua, rirer, 201, 235, 214. 

Brawn, mount, 164. 

Budiman'a country, the, 9. 

Bueiim Ayrra, 197. 

Bumventura, 221. 

Buffalo Bayou, 199,237. 

Buflaloea, 208. 

B6|.(mz, 93. 94. 

Buzhehr, 76. 8X 
Buezab, X 

Byriering, lake, 190. 

Caballo, Pbaao, 229, 231, 244. 

Cairo, city of, 116. 

Camerooeia, cape, 13; eatoary, 1,12; moon- 
taim, X 11, IX » towna of the, 1, 4. 
Camu, rirer, 29. 

Canatu, creek, 71. 

Caney, cree k , 228.235. 

CanuKu, mountaina, 19, 38,45; the hilla 
Noppi, Iquari, Zenai, lla mik i p a n g, 26, 
27. 

Capaya, rirer, 26. , 

Capooy, rirer, 48. 

Capoucre and Cariba of Surinam, 55. 
Caquire, mount, 47. 

Canrix>bo, 327. 

Car&caa, prorince, 327. 

Caranchuhuaa, or Koronki, Indiana, 233. 
Carazal, Sierra de, 220. 

Carlial, 190. 

Carl ini, Corabvuf, altitudea of the Alpa. 
141. 

Carloa ratKhe, New La Bahia, 20X 
Caruma, range, 45. 

Caapian Sea, 280, 324. 

CatogiM^ Mont, 139. 

Caucaaua, mountaina, 79, Ac. 

Cauaewaya, Petaian, lOX 
Cao.onia, 69, 70. 

Caygna Indiana, 211. 

Cen^ Mont, 139. * 

Ceno del Dorado, or Ucocnamo, or Acu- 
cuAtoop 29* 

Cerrio, Moot, 14X 146. 
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CJuK <if lUK tLutIie^ S'?, 

ClMUnouni, 130, UO. 

Cliarkiit of tbe Godi\| ■ rdloiiBes 1&- 

Clifcrr^, 

Chfe, nriT, 368, 

Cbcbar Btuiar, rvitK, 8], 

Chilfu, 

CI>nMi«l»ei&n|. Kbon^fp 

Cb«rtn 4 riiUiiPy |[(laci«r„ Hi. 

iT hrtiiiahna, 320, 

ChrooomrtFTi. tO, 30, 

Ctbold^ riki, 303, 

Claraicr, riW, 2-*7 t 153> 

CtiiTMtr. ntJt, on, 17,33, 33,39, 30, 

42, G7.70, 119, m, 1*0, 104, 140, 

307. 

Cloud j Qflf, 184, 344, 

C^jIumbEo, 320, 

CoCOJB, COlMTACt, 43. 

CoLunuin, ou, SH, 310. 

-Ikgtiiu, 115. 

Colorado, riTCT, 201,233, 

CoRiAiiclbe 1 ruliaiii, 3o3, 234; monotUB, 

308, 

ConcFplM4i, 203) 20t. 

CookVStt»it, 341. 

Cooper, naount, 3i3. 

Cooper, poet, 

Copano, poll, 303, 330. 

CopU,^c, LIG. 

Co», prorince, 328, 

Comm, uJmcI, 33, 

CoTptu Cbrivti, b^J, 230, 

CoIabColsh, 128. 

CotiDKi, river, 18. 

Coumufeur, 130. 

CnmoOi, ibe, 137, 

Cmwr, inaonUina) 212. 

Cnicet, 232, 

S uililichOrt 130r 

uencNme, 233. 

CuTiutti*, prorinoe, 3W. 

Curaucumu, taotmlain, 20. 
Comaawakii. nwuotunt 30. 

CunlJi4cm, 73. 

CwaUieuniari, immiitilin, 30, 73- 
Cunti, rlTefj 46, 

Cumlo, rtiotmtJiiiH, 20, 31,30,40. 
Cunorari. riTWr 42, 

Cuniaiilwini, mount, 37. 


Dabva. 37. 

DalOn. 94. 

Damhelm^, lalfe, 191, 103. 

rev Ambu, 14,16- 
ttuuoE, 205. 

Daraijrninjnp, 102, 

Darliirgi riref, 243. 

Dwrlui^ da*iM, ToO". 

IXmcui, llriN eihm! ef th* Nuttlit'i tem* 
lory, Mwitet, flic« 123. 

Deer, rUg*, Ac., 28, 40, 51. 


Deb'Desht, 87. 

l>eir fiuuDUi, ipriogi, 115. 

PeltL at the Niger, Af-, 5, 
t>0Dib«ha, 2i^3. 

Demenra, 70, 71. 

Denial 107, 

DcrMddD, 363. 

Derviibet, Faku% Ac.^ 02,07, 127* 
Peaht-i-ller, 73, 70. 

Dlui Kullalt, ik^. 137. 

Dime, 282. 

DiTurtu^ 97, 

Dodilapaii, rock, TO, 
Dogfailmb^An, 01. , 

IhiA roxo, Ac., 03, 09, 211 * 
Dtiko. 203,200, 


DunlU, tribe, 3,18,16. 

Duiibi, geol^T of mount, 47, 
DukE.b^in, 18 
DuTuigD, itnte;, 221. 

Duiuui, mountain, 30, 72. 
Dtjjtjt, ItVer, 103, 
Duihmen'iijr^rt, tribe, 76, 03, 


Ebonjeh, 14. 

--, eiwk, 10, 18, 

Egmont, mouitt, 184. 

Egvpt, natnpp lekef ot, 113 j El GuQ-' 
Kl Haukra, El Kbortai, alao tbe 
MckU^U, or MiiMff, are Out liklia^ 
9tc^ 114. 

Egypt, Trun village, 201* 

Eidej, lile of, 102, 

Ekaterintiurg, 271-274. 

Ekomhikb, 14. 

El Oalk 222. 

— Ojifai, 231. 

EJvouie, monuntenti of, 86, 103. 

Eo&tea. 236, 237. 

Enclnillaa, 220. 

EpbeiuB. 132. 

Erin, Col d\ 142, 144, Hi. 

BKaimTetlta, Rio, 2l4. 

Eipemnee Bay, 19. 

Efeerj^uibo, rivve, 18, mnii n t aiiw of 
the, 30, 40, 3L 

Esington, Port, Jotmtijr front to, 

33U. 

E^ioMo, 100,201, aDte* 

Enytta, anttqnicie* of, 134. 

Eurupeon Aipe, 134, llik 
Evolena, 144, 143* 

Fjdilly4.n, dubriol, 77; ibe town, 80, B2. 
Fan, 82, 

FertUntlo Po, 1, 14. 

Ferret, Alpa » named, 137, 143. 

-, Val, 13 S, 

Fub, ^ligatorotbippapotami, Ac., 4,0,23, 
£3, 27,33, 33, 132, 204,231. 

Fiivden' nuige, 160-172. 

Folia, ac Polla, 360, 
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Fowlrr'# HnVi *n<l tkw Aiuitiali*n 

l14p I7a-n9, 343, 

Tiio, mopIlM. 

Fox, TiTcr, 319, 330+ 

FniQ»IU, 223+ 

Fiimicl^|$tiiu', VIA. 

Fjutn, the(^y^X 

Gibm riwfpWS. 

G»b«UiDrn(:r+peaks, 14T+ 

Gsletisf, rim, 219, 

,Galls, Hanlon, 1 Ml, 231 a*t, 254*239, 

199, 333, 231+210+ 

GpiAilifbefiLt, 231. 

Gorcile, rirer, 202- 
Gawlrr Tvlge, 312. 

Giant, Cul hIu, 132, 141.. 

Gcbefi of Vml, 39. 

Gemmi, pm, 

Grof^pby, bj- 34, l« On^X, 330 j. aW by 
M+ Bolbi, 334. 

Gewlitjiy, mmeralf, nunvs, cbirr remnr'ka 
on, li li, 17, 18, %\ 29, 30, 32, 37+ 
44. 47-49, 97+ 99^^4, 105, 115, 

117+ 13S, 147, US, 172,23S, 269,273. 
Georgc+tovn, 18, 21+ 

Oibbl, river, 256, 267. 

Glbjor, DF Ab^i-niDlii, 2415. 

Glac«, Uet de, 140. 

GUeicn of Alpiue g«^{(iBpby, 123, 137- 
148. 

“ God R nwnntnrb,^' TifcAtgo ma l^boh, 15. 
Gojwn, 255. 257, 202. 

Guieb, Hver, 260-388, 

Goicoi^h, 125. 

Go1uid+ 202. 

Goniblita. town, 259, 

Gonilnr, 201+ 

Gopoulpett, 12S^ 129. 

Gonier, glacier, 131, 148, 

GnuiJc, Klo, 202, 205. 2l7, 239, 234. 
Grandt del Nurte, rirer, 219. 

Graiilhirr'i voyage in 1899, 14, 

Grwc, 159, 160, 

Gmaotairi, 144+ 

Guadalupe, river, 202,'S38. 

-V ietori*, i>2. 

Guori voko, mannlo^ 27, 

Guoiujiialn, 222. 

Guajtttlan, 222. 

Gur janor proviaco, 327, 329. 
GutUltguoJlob. 127, 

G6drmr 268. 

G^dubdldr, 131. 

G 5gini, plain of, 10,5. 

Gul^io, 28^ 52, 5+7, 328. 

--■+ riven of, 70- 

, naLTct of Britiah, 55. 58. 
Guidarn+ or 'Quilam, litttj 29, 30. 
Gqldivaa, river, 45. 

Guicieji, tribes of tbit ecffit, 15, IT, 

Gulf stmm, tUe, 237, 


Guli guLth, forts, 83. 

Garoo, 255-250. 

GuuiUbVartrh, 152+ 

GOinri, 152+ 

Gurngie, 265. 

Gufg^»+ in Turboraama, 79. 

Guriiclalt, fort, 13U 
Gvydir, rivef, 216+ 

HaUbia,25a+ 

Hkiuei, river, 195. 

UslegfiiL, pldLtu of, 110. 

Butibltini, Al'illiarn kr+ Fs^., FmidenI 
H,G+S.I++. F'nrliia Analvenory Addi»; 
oifa page 113. 

-., VV+J++ e« 5, on Asia Minar+ 

ATttieoia, fto++) 18; illiicTary, 152+ 

-— \ CapL H- G., 15l}+ 245. 

Ila[umer+ Von, «i Firrua, 75. 07. 

Utikdok, dessvt, 2.76. 
llonno lbs Cartba^inioB, 15. 

H5mbv&iL, or JirUd, bridge., 100.10 J, 
KiUTitl]iir|{h+ 190. 
tii^bantu, 258, 

HdroiireuDr, 115, 148. 

Hiitdikii, river, Ibt /frops+OS. 
iilbdu rajalit and cbiefk, 139, 

HiivluHan, the Ntiam'i l«ritoty in, tbe 

ititilei, 118. 

kiinda+ kio^ 201. 

H^Kstiit+ 87. 

Elarm^ 2^. 

Houstott, 100+ 290+ 237. 

Howiz, b7. 

tbilbiUTv, dUtrief, 189+ 

—, river, IW, 

HuacLlmbo, 221+ 
kiirao. aaouidalno, 84. 

Eliueiiuhid, 87 . 

H]rdenib(id+ dtj of, 118^ 133. ‘ 

kyi^tQtna, genus, Dsh, 35+ 

Ik, vnllcT, 2S1, 295+ 
n^iki|pjig+ 26, 27, 73. 
illetskaya Ziiatcbkks+ 275+ 

Indies, Fajt. 118, 

Indians of S. Amnnea, Guiana, Ac., 59, 
01+89, tar 5 il 4 CUsi, Wapiisiaiia+ 7V amv+ 
&c. 

Jnecripluins, 80, 82, 89, 91, lOl. 

Irik, 103. 

Irln,91. 

]t4nr, river, 119. 

Isfabiti^ road to, 91,1(13. 
liddehi -Alobrg, 102, 103. 

JscLsbu, fiitt, 238, 

Jineki.trilpeo, 91, lOq, 105, 108. 

Junjeni^ 2681+ 

Jourlrs and Sit, rivn-, 277. 

JozL+cliiUeb de, L43. 

Jerilii, or I^UTilijlai], river, 87,98. 
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Jiborth cttfk, 3. 4. 10. 

Jidclft, diatiict, 

Hilber, 2Si, 30?. 

- 1 KakA, 3j6p 360r 

JiHA.aiO. 

KAhMilah. 70. 

KaITa, 255. artl-3CS, 

Jul'^iri'te, ot moMHUum of ■!» Mwqi, 5^ 
30, 43. 

RAi-KArii. Bfi. 

RauBrijchp 153. 

KAloiir, mpaiitAjnt. 95. 

KaIaW.OIiI, 14. 

KAl>b Sdid. 78-35. 

- — - Arit, 84. 

-— Gc4ir, 05, 102, 1 lH- 

-Tul, W. 

KAma, riTCr, 373, 380,515. 

RAOAl^rr 130. 

Kata Ba^^ 70. 

Kaiaiziaii, 153. 

Ran, I5-2. 

Rilvrri'ut, 75, 

Kentucky I in N. S. W., 247. 

KiAlim, riTK, 281. 

Kieh. 17. 

KliAri,,Sln]tur-Zart 100. 

RLftgilij im*l Bcrtl, irili*, 77,82, 84, Ofi, 
Klu^iii TaHaia, 374. 

RkoIxU. 320. 

Kinif Sounil, lOS, 1'4, 178. 

KiitnAh, river, 130, 

KJickuiA, rivrr. 28^ 

Riitl. riw, 300, &c. 

KaUi,ll. 

Rryktj end IrcndTk, tnounlaiTM,, 209, 
m, 305^7. 

RmcIia Kuebuh, 201, 

&ub-En4rrh. or Dc^t-i'Uer, t5. 
K5bl.G«b. 100. 

Kuipwti, hiU, 44, 50. 

Kumdrij. 70. 

KutdiiOn. 87,94,96,112. 

KOrm. river, 87, OGj lOt^ 112, 

Ktkrldi. 131. 

KviHuk, river, 1233, 

KtdAA, river, ^2. 

Kfilel l-Dohtrr, 75. 76. 

Kyiblinik, rirer, 274. 

Ij. BaIiu, 202. 

La Mat, 231. 

T^Aodcr, tiv«r, 191. 

La 5'Aea. river, 202. 

Laike, Colonel W* JfAriin, bli 
caI ImbouiA Alluded to, J14, 153. 

IdC Gnutd, c^e, ITSk 
L«kA, 250. 

Lemna, river, 294, 

Lkhhi, river, 204, 

Le Tour, (tlacier, 140, 

VOL. xni. * 


LTbyi^ ttuHinSaiiii, 115. 

deaert, 117. 

Limmti, 356. 

UucAln, port, 163-109,175, 343- 
LinduoDr, I3L 
Lbville, 302, 

Liona, wnd-boan, ftc., 77,92. 

LieM^r 85, 

Liverpool plAina^ 345. 
t«ma de Bumi Viats, 204, 

LooraHi, 15. 

LocLLakn*, 200,233,237. ■ * 

Lur ccttmltj, lo^cidi, 88. 

Lori Bujturif^ 78,88,105. 

Ijut Zingen^h, tribes 98. 

Ltiriitiji, country, 105- 
Lyuchbiirf, 237, 

W VaI de, 143, 146. 

Lyutnun, 1-Ll 

MAcartH, .Si., cimi'eni^ 115^ 1 
Muodoiuldj rivtr, 246- 
Maclray, trver, 247, 

!dAU|uarie, purt, 246, 

MaougnAiiA, olAcier, 134, 143. 
bfAcupara, 25. 

^—, rivB, 26. 

Macua iDdiAoi, 18^ 30, 25^24^41-44, 
54. 59-61. 

M4dibA nw PuaIIa, river, 13, 

MLIdx hUA Wuri, rirer, 13, 
AfAWmedazir, 12.^ 357, 

Mahu, river, 19.22, 23, 64. 

Bdil-Amir, 99,103,108-112. 

MAliiuttA, river, 1, 15. 

Sfalcolm, pginL ISO, 

MAmieeni, c««ntiy, 75, 70, 91. 

TLe triOeA, 80,85. 

MaiiAri, rim, 2& 

MnnaliwAU, river, 55. 

Manette, nrmtnir, 70. 

HAngwroPF valley, 97, 

Alangabue, river, 353. 

Kau|^veA, ^ 3^ 

Hanjanik in Bagb-i-MiJek, I 

hiJk 88. 94, 06, 98,112: 

Mapua, EDDuntAiir, 39. 

Ma^ 150,153, 182,197,128, 354,35S, 
2*5, 377, 326 ; Jabuften'a NA£aiifui,l At.- 
Iai, 156. 

Marimibo, 538. 

MaHkA, 59. 

MAripA-nutd, riT«i\ 75. 

, ehieiuD of, 00-65. 
ItArieetle, mount, 45. 

Afarmora, «a of, 153, 

AfAtHgordo, town and buy, 229, 333, 334. 
MiiltipAu, walerCiill, 57. 

HrecA, 355. 

Bfedina, rrrer, 204. 

ATOidevid, 95. 

Mmtdl tDAia of ^ypt, tlO. 
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U^nda^ prOTiDce, 

Meris; 1LT- 
Uexiciti GulC 
HuiCMK ami T<*aiii, lO'i 
Nnr, Sux, HH^S- 
MVb^, CJlacwT <lii( 13'' + 

Mlink. 271, 274- 
Mia», ri«f, 279, 280, 299,331, 

Miaiiatap[M, rirvri 233, 237* 

Ui^pIlur^KCiiil, 73- 
Blocba, 203. 

' Mo^, riw, Md Taigi-Miigb«r, 92. 

MoWj 77,8L 
Mokadairt rln^ 117* 

Hofcoli ma Palckt nuyunlaifi, 14 
Mi^doltfa, jilanilf 19- 
UoDgo, trib*, 14. 

, 14, 

lua LdWil ttuHinlun, 3, 14, 13- 

-— m' EcinilfK P«^p 1*1, 

]l|acit(;cinier7, 339. 

Mwii, nnJHntMid of tbe, 34, 43, 48, 

Noonlii paia, 240. 

UortCoi^ Bay, 343, 339. 

Uofo, Monie, 143. 

Iforof, mcT, 212. 

MotuaLa. ndg<a dec, 315-349. 

Mminili, liafrowi, tnrouli, lOt, 111. 

llagTHljiLr, moanlalua, 310. 

Mucu-niuca, crok, 27. 

Mdklul, inuW fjfooi Batartun to, 119, 
127, 

— to Roiianlprtt, 128- 

-to Sbanpor, 199, 

--— ta Stnduur, 131. 

IKtof-tialil, 77, 

Uuogaibt, fort Utd imrerahiiwi* M, 

Haujanik. 

Monlabl, nm, 105. 

Uum;, Tiw, 102. 

UaT^wi^ b«u1oct 4rf llu* Hilla, W, 

Muaiey, riifor, 134 129, 
lijrtlo c»«k, 251. 

Nadir Shah, 81^ 01. 

NaOTrnpjlliir, 120, 

Naulw Btlirim, 78, 91* 

—-70,01* 

liuito^ 01. 

Naatourant, 133. 

Naptil, or Balata, mptiihtain, 30, 

Natron lake* of Egyj*, 113. 

--rallaj, llS- 

Nauarr, tnouiilaiii*, Ol* 

Naiiilad, rrear, 20^ 

Naedle, magmtic, 13, 43, 63,72- 
Heonii* Rio, 38. 

Ndi^ 184, 347. 

Eaivlaul, 21#, 250- 

Kev MoOaml, trarcU in, 101-183, 330. 

Natiro, 331. 

New Sluicok 207, 213. 


Nrtr SoutL Wolea, 197, ‘24&, 338- 
Ntr Orlewu, 337, 

Ner ZeaiMid* 184-189, 344. 

N«rlanti, lake, 343, 344. 

NtcholaoP, port, 184. 

NiErt, mer, 2. 

Nijny TasibV, 271, 2T4. 

Nluar, 152- 

Nilci tirflr, 113, 115- 

. _. - , ralley of tbr, 113^ 117, 

Nizam'* torritoryt ll“ rotrtti In ih*. l'®- 
132, 

NJbeed-jl^ 

Nplaad'i river, 209. 

NoiiDD, 255t 258. 

Noria Penlkieim, 222. 

Norriivg, *a3t lake, 15Nf, 

NndCin, 78. 

Xdrce*, 304. 

Nilral^il, ferrt, 78, 63. 

NOlergi, 104. 

NjnibatilUti;g|, 189, 192. 

Oaaea, i1h, 115,117. 

Obid. uountuni, 95. 

Obtcbel lyrt^ 314. 

Opoanun creek, 207* 

Oreubure rnouTitaiji* (nirtoy}, 278^ 280- 
291,313, 

Oritioco, the. 18,21* 70 j moiuitwitt of 
tbe* 43, 47 J tribi»,69- 
Oniitfaolog;^, eemirki, 19, 21,33,25, 31, 
S3.40, 51* 87, 7U, 70. 

Or, rirer, 3l9, 320. 

Onk, 274. 

OiBotabuni, motttiLaliJi, 47, Al-SO. 

riaer* 57 j lb* luriv^ 54. 


Odloka, tribe, 200. 

OUito. ^ort, IW. 

Dkuj, TixCr* 278- 
Oyrter Crtck, 200,238, 

Oyerri, rirer, 33. 

PamaJ ma tatupe, 16, 30i 39- 

FajtiioUy* 129. 

Paiwit-ran. Of JJtitch Timr, 72. 

Palm ueea, 3, 24. 43, 38* 73. 80. 

Palm oil, j, 15. 

P«to l>iiixi^ 211. 

Papar* DT C4|Ayi, rirer* 

Panca (rcea, 60, 

Ptrima, tniiufituna, 13- 
PaaitigTH, rircr* 108. 

Paid. 310. 
pBllk* 01* DO. 
pauiaettc, bill, 47, 72. 

Paun^Il bill tort. i20, 

Pmoint cbajti* eUcierH *e., 133, 138. 
peacb trieet, 201. 

Peel, Tiaer, 245. 

Felaru^ rirer* 345. 
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Pemlo, lb* tncicnti 276. 

PerwlKtli*, 01. 

Pteiii, 7S-aa, 

Penlau po*ti and hiitariaiUt 70^ 8^ 07. 
Pcnion gnl4 ^1.' 

— - misraloTT Imcdto, 8^100. 

— - onl^nElkt, 77'91. 

Petcbois, n*<Tv ifCO. 

Prlnrl, MtimT, 138, 

Pinigl»clte motHjlaJiia, 33,47, 7l. 
Pir->-SlUb-rul>cn-iual*^yul^ pilgrim* >lt, 

10*. 

FLran,ri¥rr, 

. — —, Tillsg*, I Si ao, M, 74. 

Pinir i*!*, m Bobio, 16. 

PiriUlf, liill. I7i 
PiT-i-fcci, nKnirEtAin*, 7^77, 

Piun Bioueu, 147. 

Plonturi*, ICCr, 43. 

PoQtui, t4S^ 

Prropmjruik, 270. 

Pufrco, li**!", 200, 2L0. 

Pukeoua nitg*, 333. 

PuUi.PDihlrr, and Pald.Dcipiwi, bridgw, 
87. 

PulboriB, HiDdoitoi], 124. 

Qua-^Jua, rivirr, 13. 

^ - j oKuitiy, 13 p 

Quoriiwakii, 73, 

Quiliiling, like, lOJ. 

Qalntuibm 233. 

Qamivl'tje, lircT’, 311 '213. 

Bniulaz Dmurfii-fwlt. 0®* 

Rojchor, tM«u, 131. 

llim'Hurtuur, 87^00. 

HuB^fUQ, 131 + 

Rul rierr, *07, 21.1+ 
m filb IfOr, 237, 

EUiea. riiw, 29, 

El*wak», rirer, 352, 

Rcy^ fi& del, Or HiiRibj riT*r* 14. 

Uhati, moutitain, 47, 

Rhotic, rieer, 141, 143. 

Rmm river utd RSu^iuIut 283. 

R.kbr+ cape, and SaU river, 181, 

IlichiDDod, rirer, 240+ 304+253. 

Rio Dhuicd, URuiliana t>f tlw, 34, 30,33, 
45, 04. 

Ripfaeon m£iuE»taiidi 281. 

Rpckp, liter, 2bl. 

Robillv, palian, 12+3, 125. 

Rorainxi^ f«»l«TrF wd bofony of, 5L 
Rota, monic, 141, 147+ 

Itoniter riay, 170. 

P rtamah migli. Hter, 16*. 

Rumby, river. I t,, 

Kupiiiiuui, river, 15, 29, 33, 46, 69-71, 
Raihd, bnlniibea, Ac,, 116, 

BuMta, 273, 270. 

Riutam+ Cludiar, 96. 


Ruelem'j ilablct, 07, 

B Hdml iribv, 61-^3. 

Sibiue. ritet, 235. 

Saer»eri+ wKnif4ain+ 34, TO, 

SBkka,33T. 

SaUhIo, river, 305, 

Saliibiuv, N. fi. IP., 246, 250. 

Sail. natiHi, hc^ 113. 116, 275. 
Sa6+JoaqUini, 0^ 55. 

Son Antobia, river, 303, 

^ AjqUndo, 302. 263, 317, 343. + 

— Criuobalj like, 22^ ^ ' 

— Domingii, 317. 

Felipe, fort, 338. 

*+- Gifcrivl^i river, 207+ 

Jjifiiatn, rivet, 337. 

— ^ 203. 

— itiau, 303L 

— MitrDHi 305, 

^ Mipirl, 207,«12, lie, 321. 

— Pibiw, 221. 

— FhelJpw, 317. 

— Saba, 207. 

Santa ¥4, 307, 213. 

.+— Rjwlia, 3XL 

Sufla, Oil 

Saiiiii king!, maiumcuti of, 77. 

Svjcillo, "^li 

Savoniijiiii, gmee, Ae+, 66,49, rf pajoiK. 
S^aJua+au-iiro, SaianrS, orSaraLire, riwr, 

3+^ 71-73. 

SoOiiUbk, ritfl', 38, 73. 

Seulwtumi numutneol^ Ac., 77, 66, 89+ 
OUlfll, 164,156, 

SecuiidnTili*i), US, L36. 

SeguiiK 238. 

Sei^oe, CoL de la, 137. 

Ser+abi-Siylli, 81, 83. 

Serogliot of ibe Bait. 125. 

Srrebrwt^kA, river, 273, 

Sertad-CbeuAr, 67. 

Sem da Luna, 49, w Ka4'lrite+ 

Setra Vanina, of Artovtatnitb, 49. 

^reiD, or Dumamque, ritet, 3I6. 
Sbn'b-betin, 79. 

SJmb Abdul, fiO. 

Shab+rulicn, rif vTt lOl, 110, 

Sbopfir, of Ibe Deckon, IsO. 

Sbatiur, Pervbui moniioli, 78. 

-^ 73v 91. 

———, river, 75. 78. 

SbiU-bffldji, liktvb lOO, 

Shem Si-'inda river, 85. 

Sbeker-nb, oud thcGi^nJulIu tribe, 107- 
Siuk-Pjeli ritlEe, £7§. 
Sbrkedlelu+Suleimdit, CAvei oA 103, IID. 
Sbinab, liter, 180, 

Sbir, or Abi Sba’'abi river, 83. 

Shim*, 75, 81 
Sboo, toritoiT, 355-359+ 

Shoal llky, 3*8. 
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ShoTBm, rtwle Its 130. 

Sburiio, riw, 107. 

Sh&ih, moand of, 101, 111. 

Sbudwn. liri, 113. 

Shiifliier, W, 104, 107. 

Sibu, 303. 35«. 

Silk-oottoQ tiw, BtmUM, 3a 
SibnU, minea of, 370,173. 

Sidinw Bdtora, 241. 

8ifkk«,264. 

Sim, rirer, 204. 

•SUi«inur^ route to, 131. 

Sinope^ 133* 

Sioo, the AI^ ftc., 145. 

* Smyrna, 133. 

Snakm, reptile^ 3tc., 37, 36,63, 71, 333. 
SiKnrj mounts nng«, loa 
Snowy mmintaina, N. S. W349. 

Soullm Crow, conalcllatioo, 23. 

Spain, 139. 

Spaniib* Americana, 329, Ac. 

Spenoar'a gulf, 163-169, 343 
St. Bernard, moot, 139, 143, 146. 

—, rircr, 333. 

Sr. Gotbard, 143. 

St. laiia, 334. 

Stiiic-raya, danger from, 38. 

Stockho^ alp, 147. 

Stioaky Bay, 160, 343 
Sumgul, 76. 

Sorinam, 33. 

Snro, 364. 

Surrey! and inatiumciita, Ac.; thermo- 
nMtrical aitd barometrical obaerrationa, 
20, 23. 38, 38-4a 30, 64, 66. 69, 73, 
74, 113,133. 239,371,280, 383. 

Siua, city of, lOa 
Suiiana, 103, 104. 

Syditey, N. S. W., 339. 

Syria, 196. 

Swan Hirer, 163. 

Sw a itwnut, 339. 

Switaerlaud, die Alpa, Ac., 136. 

Tab, rircr, 87,1 li 
Tabmtighu, 30. 

Tacol, glacier, 140. 

Tmurnm, 183. 

Takaka, rircr, 332. 

Takbt-i-Y emahfd, KOb-i-Rabnet, Ac., 93. 
Taknttt, courae and aoorc e a of tbe, 18,33, 
94, 29-36, 39-47,60-64, 68-71. 

Tala, rirer, 97, 99. 

Tambaro, granitic billa, 69. 

Tana, river, 381. 

Tapacoma, lake, 47. 

Taquiata, or Mariwettc, moontaio, 34. 
Tammtibawan, rirer, 37, 

Tarbnnd and lake, 136. 

Tamitaiae, ralley of tbe, *139. 

Taruma l^iana, 63. 

T4abCin, 88, UX 


Taaman’a Gulf, Ac., 344, 343. 

Tanleb, 106. 

Taupo, lake, 184. 

Tavyib, Teib, Ac., 97. 

Tchuaroraya, river, 373. 

TabriUi, city of, 103. 

Tembi, tribr, 103. 

Teoettr, bill and grove, 37; tbe village, 
38,41,63, 73. 

Tci>gi*Bc)cck, Ac. Ac., 94. 

Tengi-Saulek, 86, 89. 

Tenji-teka, 87. 

TeuterSeld, 330. 

Terinch, 113. 

Taama, rirer, 283. 

Teaaa and New Meaieo, tnvela in. 199- 
333, 336-344 ( note on tbe Frrocb 
claim toTexaa, 333 1 nt^ on tbe coaat 
region of tbe Texan tamtory, 336-344. 
Teacuco, lake, 323. 

Teacng, or Allai, river, 87, 93, 1 

T*igera, jagnara,Ieoparda, Ac., 49,61, 119. 
Tirrra Alude Amboaaai, mountain, 14. 
Timan. ridge, 269. 

TimOr'a march. Itinerary of, 73,83,83,96. 
Tobol, rirer, Ac., 380,330. 

Tomak, 370. 

Toomcontab, 139. 

Tonena, lake. 163, 169, 170. 

Totowan, br^, 43; wooda, palma, and 
plantaiiM, 43. 

Tourtemagne, Jurt m a nth al, 144. 

Trinity, rirer, 203,339. 

Tripoli, 196. 

Trottak, town, 374. 

Trujillo, prorince, S38. 

Tahoin, billa, 67. 

Tabuna. 66. 

Tuarutu, and mountaina, 39, 47, 31-36. 
Turerocatakurin, brook, 37. • • 

Twofold Bay, 198. 


Uaawri, mountaina, 37. 

Ufa, rirer, 274, 381, 383. 

Ui rirer, and Ui-taab, 383-399. 
Uk, river, 304, 393. 
Underwood, port, 183. 


Ural, rirer, 381-298. 

Ural Chain, 369^375, 378, 380-393, Ac. 


Ural-lao. 374, 383. 

Utwlo, 39, 46, 

Urnckua, brook, 47. 

Urawai, rammit of^ 37. 

Uxian city beaieged by Alexander iba 
Groat, on bia inaich ftom Snaa to Per- 
aepolia, ita profaabla aitc, 108-112: 

Uxii, tbe, 108-112. 


Valencia, 217, 

——, in Carabobo, 3*27, 338. 
Vallaia, tbe. 143,143. 

Yareoe, Houta Sacro a1, 143. 




VdMco.234. 

VftwcatU, reognpbj, 31S; chief towns, 
popnUtioo, 937, 339, H ssf. 
Vcoturn, lake, 10. 

Victoria, Texas, 301*303. 

ViatuLuia, or Viodiao, 57, 58, 60. 
Volcano, eztioct, 15. 

Volga, rirer, 373, 375. 

Wady-el-Fkrgli, 116. 

-Natriiu. ns, 116. 

■ ■■ if Sumar, or El Maglira, 116. 
Wah|Mki, 11. 

Waitaea and IVairoo, rirsr, 184*169. 
Waiiti, valley, 186. 

IVatmea, vall^, 344, 315. 

Walnui, vaUey, 3l4, 345, fte., 351. 
Wairoo, valley, 184-180. 

Wakeaaam, X, 

Wakuroite, 47. 

Wallega, 355, 258. 

Wimbera, 356. 

Waoa klakenibi, 6, 13. 

Wandswertb, N. 8. W., 346, 350. 
Wanqowai, mountains, 57. 

Waldegiave's Itlsa, 34^ 

Wapisiana Indians, 39, 34, 37, 40, 44, 
^ 51 . 

Wapung, or Wabuma, 57. 

Warisrs, 46. 

Wamw Indians, of tbe Orinoco, 34. 
Watershed, the, 381. 

Watusrau, 46; tbe river, 48, 61. 
WawactinalM, 57-58. 

Wayawatido, bill, 47, 50. 

IVcdge, mount, 343, M4. 

Weimhom, mountain, 141, U7. 

Weiss Tbor, 143. 

Whtrlwtnds, eolamns of dost, 67 { drifts 
^of snow, 139. 


William, king of Bimbia, 17. 

WUliatos, river, 193. 

Wisbrtaw,*rivcr, 209. 

Wol&mo, or Woliitxa, 362. 

Woritta. 363, 365. 

Woyawai, tribe, 65. 

Wnnpurty, 138. 

W’uri country, and island, 5, 9,13. 
Wurocokua, mount, 46. 

Vabilng, river, 10, 19. 

Vabm, river, 356,367. . . 

Yamwitcb, 247. » • 

Yejai^ town, 354, 360. ^ 
VcfTainuirua, 131. 

Yediil Iimak, 154. 

Ycuisrik, 370. 

Yettum, 129. 

York, W. Australia, 189. 

Yuawauri or Csarikityo. river, 57. 
Yopulpurwi, 131. 

Yunna, or Juima, 373,283, 283, 385. 
Vunaa^ river, 255. 

Zacatecas, 331, 333. 

Zagros, mountains, 103,113. 

Zsi, river, 315. 

Zsk&k, 113; ancientelass-bouseat, 114. 
Zandia, 217. 

Zermatt, 134, 143, l45. 

Zigban, river, 295. 

Zilim, river, 281. 

Zilmcrdak and tbe Otenbaiv ridges, 384. 
Zinal, 147. 

Zingeneh, tribe of Kurds, 94. 

ZlaTi^ 271, 274. 

Zmeinoia, mountain, 294. 

Zmult, i^acier, 147, 148. 

Zobab, river, 94. 

Z ttoi s tein spitas, alp, 141, 142. 
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